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PREFACE. 


Hiloſophie was, in its firſt deſcent, a Generoſe, No- 
ble thing, a Virgin Beautie, a pure Light, borne 
of the Father of Lights, in whoſe Light alone 
we can ſee light. But, alas! how ſoon did ſhe 

loſe her original Virginitie, and primitive puritie ? 

how ſoon was ſhe, of an Angel of Light, transformed 
into a child of darkneſſe? Adam no ſooner fel, but 

Philoſophie fel with him, and became a commun Strum- 
et for carnal Reaſon tocommit folie with. And oh! 
ow have the laſcivioſe Wits of lapſed human nature 

ever ſince gone a Whoring after vain Philoſophie ? 

But ſuch was the infinite Benignitie and Condeſcenfion 

of Soyerain Light and Love, as that he vouchſafed to 

Irradiate a ſpot of the lapſed World, even his Holy 

Land and Elect Seed, with freſh and glorioſe rayes of 

the Light of Life, conveighed in and by Sacred Reve- 

lations. And oh ! how beautiful, how raviſhing were 
thoſe bright beams of Divine Light, which ſhone on 

Judea? Were not al the adjacent parts illuminated 

hereby 2 Yea, did not Grece it ſelf (eſtimed the eye 

of the World) light her Candle at this Sacred Fire ? 

Were not al the Grecian Scholes hung with Philoſo- 

phic Ornaments, or Contemplations ſtollen out of th@ . 

Judaic Ward-robe 2 Were not Pythagoras's College, 

Plato's Academie , Ariſtotle's Peripatum , ZenPs Stoa, 

and Epicurns's Gardens, al watered with Rivulets, 

though in themſelves corrupt, originally derived from 
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the ſacred Waters of $;loam £ Whence had Phenicie, 
Egypt, Chaldea, Perſia, with our Occidental Parts their 
Barbaric Philoſophie, but from the ſacred Emanations 
of $iou 2 The Demonſtration of this is, »={#®reo danls, 
the oricinal Idea of this Diſcourſe. 

But yet, notwithſtanding thoſe rich and reſplendent 
Derivations of Divine Revelation, how much did the 
Gentile World ſolace it ſelf in its own native darkneſle > 
what mixtures of vain Imaginations with Judaic Tra- 
ditions? what muddie, dirtie phantaſmes did they 
mingle with thoſe broken Traditions, they received 
from the waters of the SanCtuarie? Neither was this 
the crime of the Pagan World only, but alſo of the 
Church of God; which has in al Ages, ſo far as the 
ſpirit of Apoſtaſie prevailed, been greatly fond of vain 
Philoſophie: And (which is a prodigioſe mater of 
aſtoniſhment) thoſe very Philoſophic Traditions, 
which the thirſtie greedie Grecians imbibed originally 
from the ſacred Fountain in Judea, and afterwards, by 
many ſucceſſive Metamorphoſes, adulterated with their 
.own fabuloſe and ridiculoſe infufions, I ſay, theſe very 
Philoſophic Traditions thus Sophiſticated, both Jews 
and Chriſtians have in their declined ſtate drank in with 
as much greedineſſe, as the 2/izor Poets did Homer's 
Vomit. And hence indeed, even from this bitter Root 
of Vain Philoſophie, have ſprung al peſtiferous and 
noxious Hereſies and Idolatries, which have cauſed 
ſuch miſerable Declenſions, both in the Judaic and 
Chriſtian Churches. The Demonſtration hereof is the 
ultimate and ſupreme End (next totheGlorie of God) 
I have hadunder Intention, in the compoſure of theſe 
Philologic and Philoſophic Diſcourſes. And this takes 
1a the whole of our Third Part, whereof take this en- 
ſuing Specimen or Abſtract Idea. 

S I. The 
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1. The Vanitie and manifold defeCts of Pagan Phi- 


loſophie may be demonſtrated from its Cauſes : For 
the Effe&t cannot be more perfe&t or noble than its 
Cauſe: If the Springhead be poiſoned, the Streams 
muſt needs have the ſame tincture and taint, What 
were the main ſprings of Pagan Philoſophie, but ſome 
broken Judaic Traditions adulterated and poiſoned 
with their ignorant Inventions, Curioſitie, Pride, Pre- 
ſumtion, Confidence, Contentioſe Diſputes, Opinia- 
tretie, Dogmatifings, Carnal Policie, Idololatric Incli- 
nations, and fabuloſe Imitations 2 were not theſe the 
great Prolific Principes of al Pagan Philoſophie 2 And 
may we expect a wholeſome Iſſue or Progenie from 
ſuch Venimous Parents? See P.3.B.1.C. 1. 

2. The various Defects of Pagan Philoſophie may 
be meaſured by its Mater and Parts. How ful of con- 


tentions is Logic 3 ſpecially as delivered by Zero the Parts. 


Eleatic, and Ariſtotle's Commentators the Arabians? 
what groſle miſtakes are there in Ariſtotle his Phy- 
ſics ? Not to mention any lower and leſſer ones againſt 
Reaſon only, which ſome quarrel him for; as namely, 
touching the firſt Principes of Bodies ; his makiag I 
know not what Chimeric firſt Mater, Forme and Priva- 
tion the prime principes of Bodies : I ſhal inſtance on- 
ly in that his great Signal Contradiction to Faith and 
Reaſon together, the Eternitie of the World ; which is 
contradiforieto Faith, Heb.1 1. 3. and very many other 
Scriptures : and to Reaſon 3 ſince that very ſame Argu- 
ment of his (drawn from that grand abſurditie of the 
Part being equal to the Whole) whereby he diſproves 
the poſlibilitie of its Infinitie in Extenſion, would give 
as clear a baffle to the poſlibilitie of its Infinitie in 
Duration alſo. Beſides, how extremely defecuoſe are 
Pagan Ethics, both as to Mater, End, Rule, and Prin- 
cipes? 
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cipes? Are not alſo their Oeconomics, Politics, and 
Mathematics, greatly defeQtive and vain ? But that 
which gives us a more black Idea of the Vanitie of the 
Grecians Philoſophie, is their Metaphyſics or Natural 
Theologie. It's true, Pythagoras and Plato had clear 
Traditions of the Deitie and Divine Perfe&ions; but 
yet what a maſſe of fabuloſe narrations and phantaſmes 
of their owndo they contemper therewith 2 How ſu- 
perſtitioſe, yea ridiculoſe, are their Demon-gods and 
Worſhip ? Yea, what a Monſtroſe Satanic ſpirit of Hel 
inſpired their whole Syſteme of Divination by Dreams, 


Maladies, Animals, Plants, Men, Elements, Stars, and 
things Artificial, as Glaſles, ec ? 


The ſad effeftsof 3, But nothing affordes us a more evident Demon- 


Pagan Philoſo- 


hits 


ſtration of the Defects and Vanitie of Pagan Philoſo- 
phie, than the monſtroſe miſchievous effects it has pro- 


r.1nthe Zudaic duced among men. Not to mention the peſtiferous In- 


Church, 


fluence it had on the Pagan World, for the Improve- 
ment, and propagation of Atheiſme, Polytheiſme, Su- 
perſtition, and Idolatrie : We ſhal begin with the ma- 
lignant Contagion which the Judaic Church received 
from vain Philoſophie. So long as the Judaic Theolo- 
gie continued under its own native, ſimple habit of 
Divine Revelation, without commixtures of vain Phi- 
loſophie, it retained its primitive Puritie, Beautie, and 
Glorie. It's true, there was a great Declenſion and A- 
poſtaſie as to Worſhip, even ſhortly after their eſta- 
bliſhment in Canaan - But whence ſprang this but from 
the Phenician, and Chaldaic Philolophie, touching 
Planetarie Deities, and Demons, called by the Pheni- 
clans Baalir 2 Yet (til the Judaic Doctrine continued 
entire and pure, til ſome time after the Babylonic Cap- 
tivitie the Grecanic Philoſophie began to incorporate 
therewith. And the Riſe hereof was this: When the 
ſacred 
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facred Garden of Fudea was laid waſte, and the Gre- 
cians became Lords of the Oriental Parts, the carnal 
Jews, out of a fond compleaſance, began to plant this 
Garden of the Lord, their Scholes and Church, with 
Grecian Sciences ;z which proved the fatal ſubverſion of 
their Sacred Theologie. Neither were the Godly Re- 
forming Jews without a previſion of the curſed Effects, 
which would follow on this commixture of Pagan Phi- 
loſophie with their ſacred Oracles : and therefore in 
the time of the Haſmoneans, or Macchabees, there was 
a conſtitution made, That whoſoever tanght his Son the 
Grecian Philoſophie ſhould be anathemiſed. But yet, as 
the Judaic Reformation begun by Era and others de- 
generated into Formalitie and Superſtition, the Jews 
more and more imbibed the Grecanic Philoſophie, 
which proved the Foundation of their chiefeſt Here- 
fjes and Superſtitions. For we no way dout, but (in 
its time and place) to demonſtrate, that the main Er- 
rors of the Phariſees, Sadducees, and other Judaic Here- 
tics received their firſt Formation, Lineameats, and Im- 
provement from Grecian Philoſophie, ſpecially the Py- 
thagorean, Yea, we dout not but to evince, that the 
chief of the Jewiſh Talmud, or Syſteme of their Oral 


Traditions, which the Phariſees cal the Traditions of 


the Elders, Mark 7.3.5. were no other than Pytha- 
gorean Dogmes, and Inſtitutes; and thence tiled by 
our bleſſed Lord, The Do@rines and Traditions of men, 
Mark 7. 7,80. 

The firſt great Errors that infeſted the Chriſtian 
Churches, were thoſe of the Gnoſtics z who pretended 
unto a very ſublime yro-s, or Myſtic Theologie 5 which 
was no other than a corrupt complexe of Orphic, Py- 
thagoric, and Judaic Infuljons. For whence borrowed 
they their ov{uyias, x yortaaoyins, Conjuntions and Ge- 
nealogies, 


Grottus 0 Co- 
loſ. 2. 8. 


2. In the promi- 
tive Chriſtian 
Churchess 

The Gnoſlic Ev- 
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ealogies , namely, touching the conjunction of one 
thing with another; and thence the generation of a 
third; as they ſay, out of the conjuntion of Night and 
Silence, was generated the Chaos, but from the Mytho- 
logic and Symbolic Philoſophie of the Pythagoreans, 
&c. Again, it ſeems very probable, that al their Wil- 
worſhip, and voluntarie humilitie , mentioned Col, 2. 
18, were but corrupt Imitamens of Pythagorean Dogmes 
and Inſtitutes, as Col. 2. 8. See P.3.B. 2.C.1.4.6. 
Neither want we ſufficient evidence to evince, that 
vain Philoſophie was the chief Seminarie and Nurfe of 
the main Errors broched in the four firſt Centuries af- 
ter Chriſt. This Tert#l/;ar was greatly ſenſible of ; and 
therefore he (tiles the Philoſophers, the Patriarchs of 
Heretics, Yea, a French Author informs us, © That 
*Tertallian did puiflantly Combat the Vanitie of Phi- 
*lofophie, which he had formerly ſo much affected ; 
« becauſe he knew ful wel, that it was the principal 
© foundation of Superſtition, ec. It is not difficult 
from an enumeration of particulars to demonſtrate, that 
the moſt malignant Hereſies, which fo greatly infe&ted 
the primitive Churches, were fermented in and breathed 
from the Schole of Alexandria , which was then the 
Source and Fountain of Gentile Philoſophie. Whence 
had Paulus Samoſatenus his Blaſphemous Infuſions, but 
from Plotinus £ (Succeſſor to Ammonins in his Schole 
of Alexandria, ) who Philoſophifing of the Eternal 
Aiy@ Word, {and that according to the Platonic 
Mode) $amoſatenus his Auditor drew hence his Grand 
Impoſtures, that our bleſſed Savior was only Man ; 
and that by # aiy@, John 1. 1. We may not underſtand 
any ſubſiſtent perſon, but only the manifeſtative word 
of promiſſe. Thus allo Origer, on John, wil needs per- 
luade us, That the Word in Divine things is taken only 
Met a- 
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Metaphorically; Whence Aquinas, Sum. Part. 1. Q. 24 
Art. 1. aſſures us, That Origen was the fountain of the 
Arians,and in what precedes, £.32.4.1. healſo affirmes, 
That Origen imbibed his errors from the opinions of 
the ancient Philoſophers ; he means the Platoniſts of 
the Schole of Alexandria. For, faith he, Tn the books 
of the Platoniſts we find, That in the beginning the 
Word was; among whom the Word fignifies, ot 4 
Divine perſon, but an Tdeal Reaſon, or Word, by which 
God made althings --- Hence the Error of Origen and 
Arius, who followed the Platoniſts herein. Xnd did 


not Arizs in like manner derive his blaſphemous Per- 4#ianiſnr. 


ſuaſions touching Chriſt, from the very ſame poiſoned 
Fountain? For he being a Presbyter in the Church of 
Alexandria, and too much drenched in thoſe Platonic 
ſpeculations, touching the Divine Aiy&, made it his 
7d Ipyor (as Samoſatenus, and Origen before him) to 
reconcile Fohr's explication of 3 Aiy@, The Word, with 
that of Plato. So a great French Divine informes us, 


That the Arian Hereſie had its riſe from the particular Mol. Diſcip. 
— of learned Men in the Citie of Alexandria. —_ » 
And had not the Pelagian Hereſie the ſame peſtiferous p:/2g3aviſn:. 


root? This is incomparably wel demonſtrated by Far- 
ſenius, in his Auguſtinus, Tom. 1. lib. 6.cap. 13. where 
he ſhews, how Origen, (Scholar to Ammonins in his 
Schole of Alexandria) by mingling Platonic Contem- 
plations with Scriptural Revelations, gave Mater and 
Forme to the chiet Pelagian Dogmes. Yea, it is gene- 
rally confeſſed, that Pelagius himſelf viſited this Schole 
of Alexandris, and other parts of Egypt 3 where gain- 
ing intimate familiaritie and converſation with the Ori- 
geniſtic Monkes, Succeſſors of Origen, he had thence 
great aſliſtance for the formation of Pelagianiſme. 
Not to mention what advantages and aides he received 

a from 


Antichriſtid- 
niſme from Pa- 
gan Phuloſo- 
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logies 
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from other of the Greek Fathers, who followed 077+ 
gen, as the Latin Fathers Augeſtix. Of which ſee p. 4. 
B. 2. C.2. ſ.1. $.8. &c. 

Having explicated the black Charatter or heretic Im- 
preſſes, which the Gentile Philoſophie left on the Pri- 
mitive Churches, we now procede to the bodie of An- 
tichriſtianiſme, (which is a Complexnum of Hereſies and 
Apoſtaſies) to diſcover what prodigioſe and venimous 
Influences it received from Pagan Philoſophie. The 
firſt Lineaments of this Myſterie of Iniquitie were 
formed outof a Myſtic Theologie, compoſed by the 
Alexandrine and other Egyptian Monkes, Succeſſors of 
Origen, out of that Pythagorean and Platonic Philoſo- 
phie, which flouriſhed in this Schole of Alexandria. 
For that the chiefeſt parts of that Myſtic Theologie, 
which gave the firſt lines to the bodie of Antichriſtia- 
niſme, were formed out of Pythagorean and Platonic 
Philoſophie ſeems moſt evident both from the Mater, 
Forme, and firſt Formers thereof. What are the chief 
materials of this Myſtic Theologie, but Pythagorean 
and Platonic ſpeculations? An Evge is ſcarcely more 
like an Egge, than thoſe Myſtic contemplations, coin- 
ed by Origer and his Succeſlors, are like Pythagorean 
and Platonic Infuſions, Neither do they agree only in 
Mater, but in Forme alſo. For as the Pythagoreans and 
Platoniſts delighted much to wrap up their Philoſo- 
phemes in Symbolic, Parabolic, Enigmatic, and Allego- 
ric Modes; juſt ſo thoſe Monkiſh Divines their Myſtic 
Theologie. Laſtly, that this Myſtic Theologie, which 
pave the firſt formation to Antichriſtianiſme, was but 
an Ape of Pythagorean and Platonic Philoſophie , is 
very evideat from the firſt formers thereof, who were 
the Origeniſtic Monkes, Succeſlors of 0riger, not only 


as to their manaer of Lite, but mode of Theologie alſo; 
which 
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which they cadeavored to render Conformable to the 
Pythagorean and Platonic Philoſophie. Yea, not only 
theirTheologie, but alſo their monaſtic Life and Dit- 
cipline ſeems to be no other than'a corrupt Idea bor- 
rowed from the Pythagorean and Egyptian Colleges, 
which wil appear to any, that ſhal compare them toge- 
ther, according to the account we have given of the 
Pythagorean College, Book 2. Chap. 6. as alſo of the 
Egyptian Prieſts and their Colleges, or Covents and 
Diſcipline, laid dowa fully in our Phzloſ. General. P. 1. 
L. 1. c. 2. f. 7.5.1. &c. Thus learned Bochart, in his 
Treatiſe again(t Yeror, Part 3. Chap. 25. $. 4. Art. 1. 
proves at large, © Thatthe Injundion of Celibate, and 
* Monaſtic Life, was one of the Superſtitions brought 
* out of Egypt by Pythagorasz who forbad Mariage to 
thoſe of his Sect, and erected a Cloiſtre, ec. See Part 
4+B. 2. C.2. [. 3.5.9. 

Another vital part of Aatichriſtianiſme conſiſtes in 
Scholaſtic Theologie, as it hath long flouriſht in the 
Papacie, and been for many Ages the Main of their Di- 
vinitiez ſo formed and calculated, as it might be moſt 
advantageous for the confirmation of the Doftrine of 
Antichriſt, and that in Imitation of, and Derivation 
from Ariſtotle's Philoſophie, though not ſimply as de- 
livered by him, yet as explicated and taught by the 
Arabians, Averroes, and Avicenna his Commentators ; 
who as much corrupted his Senſe, as they little under- 
{ſtood his Language. For look as the firſt Monkes were 
wholly drencht in Platonic and Pythagorean Philoſo- 
phie: ſo the Scholemen gave up themſelves to Ari- 
ftotle's Philoſophie, as that which beſt ſuited with 
their Deſigne: which was to ſupport the Papal Empire 
by force of Argument and wrangling Diſpute : the cun- 
ning contrivers of tke Antichriltian Religion,gyrlt forg- 

a 2 ing 
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Ing the Doctrines, and. then committing them to the 
ſubtile Scholemen to be maintained and defended, as 
Part 4. B. 2. C.2.ſ. I. $. 2. &e. 
Th: Canoni's The laſt Branch of Antichriſtianjſme, I ſhal here men- 
Teovgt. ton, is the Canoniſts Theologie, touching the Cano» 
Tye Direforie nifation and Worſhipping of Saints, which ſtandes in 
CO e ſuch a Compliance with the Pagan wnlvoo, and Demo- 
_ Canonization of molatrie, as ſeems not to-have been accidental and ca- 
—— . ſual, but ſtudied and contrived: The very Popiſh Di- 
Diifcaion ' reQorie of the Inquilitors ſtickes not to cal the Canoni- 
Bochart. cont ſation of Saints their Apotheoſps, i. e. Deification. And 
3: PS that the whole Papal dy:oargie, or Saint Worſhip, is 
but an Imitamen of the Pagan Sorfaiuorie or Demon- 
Worſhip, 1s excellently explicated and demonſtrated by 
Judicious Mede, on. 1 Tim2. 4. t, 2. touching the Apo- 
ftaſie of the later times. This we have, Part 4. B. 2. 
C. 2. ſ: 2. and 3. demouſtrated,by a parallel 'twixt the 
Papal Saints and Pagan Demons. (1.)) In their Ori- 
gine, (2, In their Formal ws, 3.) [n their 
Mediatorie Offices, (4.) In their Feſtivals, (5.) In 
their Images and Reliques, (6.) In the Offerings made 
to them, (7. In their Exorciſmes and Miracles, 
(38. In the Invocation of them, (9.) Ia the facted 
Rites and Ceremonies performed tothem, (10. In 
that Hierarchie and Supremacie afſumed by the Pope, 
that great Demonarch. [n al theſe regards there ſeems 
to be an intimate Symboliſation between the Papal 
«:yioaeTeHa, and Pagan Seri$eiuaria, which was the great 
figment of the Philoſophers, as we have in the fore- 
cited P. 4. B. 2. C. 2. demonſtrated. Thus we have 
given a conciſe Idea of what is- intended touching the 
defedts, vanitie, and miſchiets of Pagan Philoſophie. 
Rejorm?d Phi= But now to diſabuſe the minds of any fuch, as may 
WE ungroungedly conceit, that al Philoſophic is uſcleſſe; 
ag 
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as alſo to lay a foundation for an Idea of Reformed Phi- 
loſophie, we are not without ſome formed [Intentions 
Cif Providence favor the ſame.) to make an Eſſay, for 
the caſting of the whole bodie of Philofophie into one 
Syſteme, whereof Logic muſt be the Key. At preſent 
it muſt ſuffice to hint, that he who wil imbue his mind 
with a true Idea of Philoſophie, muſt --- Nyu[lius jurare 
in Verba Magiſtri : not tenaciouſly adhere to the ſtiffe 
Dogmes of any particular Set of Philoſophers what- 
ſoever; Which 1s uſually the way to prepoſleſſe the 
Mind againſt more of Truth, than it poſteſſeth it of : 
but he muſt keep his Judgement free, and apt to re- 
ceive any Impreſſions of Truth , from whatſoever ob- 
jects, or perſons they flow. He that is inclined, #a4s- 
ey <anlion, to ſerve an Hypotheſts, wil never be brought 
75 4anJq ev, to ſacrifice to Truth. And therefore the 
Deſigne of the New Platonilts, inthe Schole of Alex- 
andria, who called themſelves amrixei Cof whon ſee 
B. 3.C.4-$-15.) was thus far honorable, in that they 
eſpouſed not any one Sect, but endeavored to Cul what 
was moſt Eligible, out-of every Set. It is good ad- 
vice, which Grotius (Epiſt. 16.) gives a Student in 
Philoſophie, to obſerve (ſpecially. in Ethics) the dif- 
ferences of the SeFs: what were the Sentiments of Py- 
thagoras 3 what thoſe of the ſevere Stoics; what thoſe 
of the Old and New Academie; and what thoſe of Epi- 
curus. For theſe being unknown, there ariſeth a great 
Darkneſſe, &c. This 1s one great Inducement, which 
drew us to fil up this Second Part with Barbaric and 
Grecanic Philoſophie;z that ſo young Students might 
have a more pee and open air of Philoſophie to breath 
inz andnot be tied up to the confined Dogmes of any 


one Seq ; which has proved a great detriment, not 
anly. to Divine, but alſo to human Wiſdome. , 
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SEBVPEsSs 


In Opus hoc Eruditione pari, ac 
Inasſtria Elaboratum. 


Inceros Ignes Cele/ti- ex Arce Prometheus 
Vafra in Tirycnum tranſtulit Arte Focum. 
De Sacris furtim accendit Sophiz Ethnica Flammis, 
Htbr.eor:um Arz queis caluere, Faces, 

ULrq; ſolent Fures gnart celare, Figuris 
Aſumpris, nunc Sz, nunc ſza Furta, novis : 

Cantatus fic hinc Sophos Erhnicus, inde Porta 
(Nam pariter Plagiz eft hujus uterque Reus) 

Surripit e priſcis, Artis Monumenta, Sepulchris 
Funera poſt Yeter»m vivere digna Patrum, 

Sacrilegove Auſu Sacram Salomonis in Aden 
Involar, & Ritus abripit inde Sacros. 

Quin Cem 1mpetitur z Coeloque Auguftior iplo 
Gentili, laceraeft Pagina Sacra, Manu. 

Omnis at, in Vario Fabelle tina Colore, 
Aſſervanda alits clam ſua Furta purat. 

Hzcq; S$ibi Author! tribuit, cul neſcio Divi, 
Ila (decet fiftum Fabula ficta Dewm) 

Hujus enim «<Agyptis Author Ter Maximus Hermes, 
Iſtius Serap?s, 10lus 1/5 erat. 

Nofurne Tnterpres Foſephns Imaginis, idem 
Nature Myſtes maximus, arque Det, 

Tanto erat his H:ymes Titulo infignitus Honoris, 
Er, Fidet ut Nobis, his Pater Artis Abram. 

Sus Agri hos Artem docuit lutulenta Colendi 
(Arte hac Diſcipulis digna Magi/tra ſuis) 

Sus lutulenta 3 Agrum Roſtro dum Sulcat Aratro 3 
Puraque mox facta eſt Sys lurulenta Dea. 

Sed pronam 1n 7174s ad Celos tollere Mentem ; 
Ducere per, Cali Machina, quicquid, habet ; 
Naturam A/tr-rum, Numerum, Motumque docere 

Hec Ars in Ccelos ut vehit, inde venit. 
Sanz Or Gentis, Genti Celeftis & Author 
Artis Abram, hanc 4idicit primus, & hanc docutt. 
Appulit huc Oculos, Mentem huc, ub1 Sidera juſſo 
Ur numeret, dictum eſt, S:c t#hi Semen erit. 
Nec folium ad Sina tradufta Scientia Prolem 
Stellarum ad Numerum qua: numeranda fuit. 
Sedes nempe aptas c/F2y?tm Nube Serenam P 
Seligit hxc, apta in S:4z porita 7'r010. 
Er Patriarciarc Primum fibt nafta Magiſtrum, 
Rag: & Diſ:inulo Nobi.itara ſuo. 
p Evehic 


Evehirt hac Abram Pharetatim ad Sidera, Yulgo 
Dum Sus Culturam foetida grunnit Agri. 
Ars media has artes inter Geometria Regem 
Cultores medios Vulgus & inter, haber. 
Iſtamne hos Artem Numen docuille Suillum 3 
Er Sulco ut Roftvum, Metro habuiſle Caput ? 
Qui Tian 10 terr# fundavit Pondzre, juſtos 
Menſure & Fines juſſit habere ſuz. 
Hic nullo diſcit Lancis tentamine Pondus 3 
Metrica Menſuram Virga nec ulla docet. 
Pondere, Menſuraque 0piſex, qua fecir, eadem 
Menſurat Terras, Pondzrat atque Manu : 
Metitur facilis toras Divina Poteſtas : 
Sudar in ex1guis Partibus Artis Opus. 
Prima per gy)tuwn tranſivit Merrica Virga : 
Verum in 7oſephi Metrica Virga Manu. 
Nec prius eFgyþto (uccurritur Artis egent!, 
H:br.eo Primus quam foret Artis Honos. 
Diſcreris fines Nil; Vis eripit Arvis: 
Ars hos Confuſo reddit Hzbr.ea Solo. 


In totum Commune ferunt, Mare qua pater, Orbemn 


Phenicum Naves Mercis, & Artis Onus : 

Laudum & plena vehit Phenices Bucca Magiitros 3 

aqua Ventorum Carbaſa plena Rates. 

Hinc Sancboniathon doo audit Magnus tn Orbe 3 
Hinc Magnus dofto Mochis in Orbe ſonar. 

Multa petunt a Moſe ambo fib! Dogmatz 3 ſi non 
Alter & 2 Mo//s Nomine Nomen habet. 

Quz prius in tenues pro/ata evanuit Auras 
(Nunc mera nil nifi /ox, nunc & inane nihil) 

Vox ſtetit in Grecis Magica Cadni Arte figuris 
Firma ;, Sonuſque 0cul;s excipiendus erat, 

eAgyptum Virture Magum qui preſtitit Omnem, 
Phenicem hunc pid prevent Arre Soni : 

Ipfo ex Ore Det quam plurima Verba loquentis 
Excipit, © Manibus primaque Scripta Manu. 

Quz Cord; indiderat, jam pene Erafa, Columnis 
Inſtaurat prinaus Zur4 notata Deus. 

Signata Hebreas dant Voces Marinora ; Moſes 
Hoc juxta Exemplar Scriba S::1n4us erat : 


Quiſve huic Diſcipulus, quove Ordine, neſcio, Cadmo 


Hac Preceptoris praſtirit Arte Vices, 
Nec Graiis prius iſte docet Signare figuris, 

Quam fuit H:br«« nora figura Schole, 
Hac nota, Nemo quanrillz, ncſciat, Artis 
Sit variace Notas, non variare $9405. 


Chaldea. 


Grids 


Anriquas Babylonis Opes miramur, & Artes ; 
Supremum domirt dum Capt Orbis erat. 

Omnis Opes, Gens una Artes invexit Hebrea. : 
Captivi Bominos erudiere ſuos. | \ 

Forſan & Artis Abram Chaldex Elemema reliquir 2 1:2: 
Tum poſt Se, Secum cum tulit inde Fidem.. 


Nec ſtetit in triplici ſurand; Gente Reatus: 
'DoRa iterum furtim Grecia Furta rapir. 
Dividit _—_ inter ſua Furta Latrones 3 
Fraus iſta melius pbſſer ut Arte tegi. 
Primum hoc Pythagore Inventum, primum idq; Thaletis, 
Iſtud 4naxagore, Socratis wud erat. 
Multa Sagax cudit Xenophon, Ditis Plato plura 3 
Plurima dat Magno parva Stagira Duce. 
Ur ſua nempe crepant a/iorum Inventa, tenebris 
Abdita Figment;, priſtina Vera, novi. 
Nil non acceptum, Nil quicquam ferre videri 
Acceptum Antiquis Turba novella ferent. OY 
Multi hinc multa De; Aﬀaru Digniſſima ducunt: | 
Hujus Apollo, hujus Pallas & Author erat. 
Re tamen apſe ſua (furtiva ſcilicer) Arte ; 
Iſtis Mercurius utramque facit. 
Quin ipſe Affatus, vero ex Aﬀamine fiftas, x 
Furti in (e Culmen Mercurialis haber. 
Falſum iſtum reregir, fi e farragine Divim, | 
Verus nunc Chriſti de Grege Mercurius. "0 
Authorem en gnarum, Veſtigia nota legendo, 
Hanc Furum turmam dota per Antra ſequi 
Hic Spolia a vi&tis Raptorum ampliſſima Caſtris, 
Antiquis Dominis reſtituenda, rapit. 
Ethnica furtivis nuda eſt Cornicula Plumis : 
Formoſa eſt Plumis San##a Columba ſuis. 
Fabelle longum putidz Concluſa Palude, 
Sacrum werum Fontem, Dogmata Sacra, petunt. DW 
Poſt zter emenſum longum, multumque Meandrum, 
Sic Flumen refluas in Mare volvit Aquas. 


Idem de Opere, &» Anthore iiſdem. 


Una (Yolente Deo) Divine Ecclefia Mater, 
Humane Sophiz Mater & una fuit. 
Nata eſt Gentiles regat hzc, ut Luna, Tenebras-z 
Gentis Sanfte, inſtar Solis, at illa Diem. ; 
Inque Dotno Domint hac, ill: data Summa Poteſtas 3 
Hzc Servum 4ncille dum fibi Munus habet. 


* On 


hy 


% 


Nanc neque Splendidior 

In morem Ancillis hoc 

Illius ſed para, gravis, Venerandaque Veſtis ; 
anna: revelante eſt undique digna Des. 


"7" a 


Nec o Soll inſinuat ſe Lumine Ments, 
Intima vel penetrat Cords Calore Sacro. 

Gentilis Lumen Sophiz (Lampyridis illi 
Haud impar) Lumen, pretereaque Nihil. 

Lumen, & Influxum geminum Foetum (zmula Phebi 
Mater) Scripture parturit Omne Jubar. 
in Mentem & Renovans primun ſenſim indit Acumen; 
Imbuit 8& S«mm# Cognitione Dez. 

Res hinc rimandas melius deſcendit ad Omnes * 
Naturam noto, neſciat la, Deo. 


Trrna Dies olim No&em mutatur in unan; 


Hanc extra, Tenebras, & Opaca Locorum, 
Hzc 1 exhibuit tetrica Scena Nihil. 

Linza murtata eſt dudum hic Ecliptica; Signa 
Zodiaci nec bis Sex, velut ante, Tribus. 

Curſus abhinc idem, quamvis non paſſibus equis 
Utrivis Soli perficiendus erat. 

Solem Evangelicum ſed quem videt Ethnicus Ortum, 
Occiduum mox hunc 1/aelita videt. 

Sic erat irriguo ſicca olim Yellere Terra : 
Sic Terri Siccum Vellus & irrigua. 

7udee quin una Fidem Nox vidit, & Artem 
Occiduas, Ortas vidit ut una Dies. 

Lux gemina hzc Geminis 1mpar Celeſtibus 3 Alter 
Ortum ubi Suſpenſum, dum Cadat alter, haber. 

Tyndareis impar Geminis; dum ſcilicer alter 
Horum abſque alterius viver? Morte nequit. 

Lux gemina Hippocratis Geminis par hc z ubi Riſus 
Alter in alterius ſolvitur, & Lacrymas. 

. Ur quo Jztifico ridet Sol blandior Ore, 

Hoc Uh arrider lztior alma Soror. 


*.. 


Ie alid offenſum fi quando vertat Ocellum 3 
Induris luget YVeſtibus 1ſta nigris. 

Sic Sacra quo _ Lux eſt, ut Culminet Orhbe, > 
Ingenue mags hoc Eminet Artis Apex. . 

Ad quem deprimitur Scripture Lumen, cundem 
Ars & confeſtim vergit ad uſque Gradum. 

Quando ſuper Gibeone (Diem ut producerer Hoſtis 
Excidio) rutilos Sol retinebat Equos: 

Et (Fratri contenta Vices concedere) Valle 
Vicina albidulas Luna repreffit Equas. 

Dum bis quinque Gradus Hez'chie rempore Phabys 
Regredirur, Pheben tot retroire putes. 

Seſe inter ſervant fic Progreſſuſque, Regreſſuſque, 
Atque Moras dubias 4rſque, Fideſque pares. 

Procreat hinc plures Meretricia Roma Sophiſtas : 
Caſta Agni plures dat tibi Sponſa Sophos. 


Szlefte in Terris Gent (Sic Fara volebant) 
Ars primz, ſoli Grat:a danda fuir. 
Ars Santo quzvis accepta ferenda Popz!ls ; 
Sanorum ut Virtus eſt referenda Deo. 
Accepta a Virtute Deo eſt Eccleſia grata, 
Mundo etiam cur non efſet ab Arte data ? 
Scilicer Ars hujus fucrat gratifſhma Mundo 3 
Ni fuerat Mundo Gratia grata minus. 
Dum tamen #gnaro Lucem Artis fornerat Orbi, 
Vel fic eſt Lucis, Filia grata, Patyi : 
Gratie & ingratum Lumen ſparſura per Orbern, 
Humane Munus fi foret illud 0pis. 


Ad Vivum Pitturarefert, cum ducitur ipfa : 
A Facie Arnfici, Linea quzque, Manu : 
Szpius Exemplar ducatur ab Exemplars, 
Hinc rhinds evadet Prototypo fimile. 
Sic quo 7udee Gens ulla propinquier olim, 
Longiss aut fuerat difſeiata Loco; 
Illus hoc veras edotta fidelius Artes, 
Figmentiſve mag}s falſa erat ipſa ſuis, 
Unde Salutari mags & Phenicia Verax, 
Audire & Mendax Grecia jure poteſt. 
Hac ita Figmentis ſcatet undique, ut Vrinater 
Vero expiſcando Deliss eſlet Opus. 
Doe autem Gentzs fi quilibet alter, habendus 
Hic meritd Yere Delius Author crit, 


Figment ln funda f lmmergens eral adi 


Majores Genamis, * Indus ut alter, Opes. , * Indi urinandÞ 
Nec Sol Sapuir S#bi, Sudavirve ; frue longe prritiſſims: 
Has aliis Gazas exhibuiſle juyar. ! ad-Montium in. 
s delitents- 
Unde feret Laudes OPIFE X Avtiſque, Laboriſque, an Radices uſq; 
Aut Grates meritas Vtilitatis OPUS? penetrantes pre- 
Nempe iterum, ut Sileant, Oricla Profazs ——_—_ tzoſoſimas inde 
Ore licet Sacris Libertore loqui,  Extrabunt Gem» 


M45. 


Tho. Gilbert. 


DD C_— 


Ad Anthorem, de Opere hoc ntriſq; jam partibus, 
numeriſq; Ommbus Abſoluto. 


Allia Viſa parum tibi 3+ Colloquiumg, BOCHARTYE, 
E Quo Gall; majus nil parum eſt, 
mg Aſie, <Agyptique, & os, 2 ſeduſus Author, 
Is Grecia-quicquid habet 
_— premus thor ct 1m vere ſedes; ; 
adyris te facra Temple fins. 

imd tiby SANCTUM SANCTORUM, taud Atria folnmm, 

Gentibus antiquis quz patuere, pater. 
Abdita Judee Myſteria Genrs ; 

Exuis & V Ritibus ome Sacrss. 
Dura Vrim Vexent, Thummimque Vocabala Myſlas ; 

Reſponſum potius tu mihi, Gale, dabis. 


Non * Literulis Reſponſa micentne, morabor : * 17, Schichar- 
Hze modd Lace rua conſulwſſe licet. dum c. 1. hore 

«Agyptus renebras, rerumq; cAnigmate jaQer; pet bammelech. 
Dum Goſhen Scriptis fit mihi clara tuis. 


Onenus Pricexs, A. M. 
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- 


On the Second Part of this Learned 
W: ORKE. 


Hough beauteons Nature, with Maas Videe, 
"Boo fi eplenuh this unbounded Space; 


in vigor Seen, 
of a arte things the 
Has of her ſtrength by Age, or FE ſpent, 


tthe reeming Earth, or Rolling Firmament : 
Bur ſtil in numbers ſmooth and fleet, 
With arery al and filent feer, 
Holds on the mp — 
TL Li geting 
Though too as rming Maſſe, - 
wha, inthe boundlefle womb of Nothing 'twas, 
Did ſtrength and'beaune fow : 
She yet retains them both, and with eternal love 
Payes grateful homage to the King above, 
And uſeful Tribute ro the Prince below. 


Yet ſtrange it 15 Philoſophie alone, 
For Natures proſpe& borne, and contemplation 3 
Should Sat, and fo fairhful prove; 
Should the diſcaſe of age, not reaſon have : 
Not nakedneſſe of truth, but ſhadows love: 
. And feem fo near her grave : 
That in the World's great Room when ſery 
Her ſelfe, and ſerled buſineſſe ſhould forget : 
Her ſelf in learned Mazes looſe; , - 
Some Schemes of hot the u ce Idea chooſe, 
ne Tat and ij a 


Bar rater vi identi vaſt Abyſle, 


with —_ of horrd horrid Termnes, and hard Hypotheſes ; 
Where al the Arts, like the fal'n Angels, lye 
In chains of darknefſc bound : 
The worſe becauſe ſo knowing Miſerie : 
. And ſtil with dreadful noiſe do ſound. 
ES ek hi 
In pooles we 4 
ag a oy 
Not only loſe the da : 
But down to Caverns, and rafts of night 
Go to unproye the ſight. 


3 mn. : 
py 


Mean while the glories, and the gentle influence 
Of al the wide and fair Circumference ; 
Loſing both God, and his Intelligence, 

3 
Were'r not a too unkind Relief 
To preſent grief, 
Our bliiſe ro think upon, 
bleſſe tl = ym nk d 
I'd bleſſe the day, when Arts proportion'd right, 
Fram'd more for uſe, than ry wg 
Did not ſome Private Patron raiſe, 
But ſolemniz'd cheir greater Authors praiſe ; 
Large as his Works, unbounded as his Rule, 
That's founder of the Univerſe his Schoole. 
When none of numbers made this mighty Frame, 2 
Pythagoras did find 
In's Arithmetic mind, 
Thoſe we may Cyphers name. 
Arts did not he ln: ro dwel 
In ſome inglorioſe Cel : 
The Rigors of the Stoz, to mainrain 3 
Or from Stagira date their Reign ; 
Nor from the Gardens ſhade, 
Which _— made : 
As if the Tree of Knowlege were 
Replanted, and to flourth there. 


4 
"Twas never thought of then, Des-Cartes pride 
Should over Scholes and God in triumph ride ; 
That e're from matersliquid bowles ſhauld fal 
This Uni eater Bal ; 
Or from his Whirle-pooles d e're cbbe, and'flaw 
Al this vaſt Tyde of things below. 
At firſt there was no place for Fancies ſtage 3 
>» dyyenr pn. coheſion ers 
Arts cloſe to things, and natures buſinefle fir, 
Shew'd then the Strength, and Innocence of wits 
But Knowlege like a River ir-its Courle ; 
Making to its Original ſource; 
Its puritie does loſe, and to the 
In foaming Torrents filth does bring, : 


$s 
meaty now appears in Trotce 

Truth now appears in Innocence ; 

| il the Vailes'of «tings, and Mens 

Sure he came from rhe-Holy- Place, 
.*..- Sobright sal the Face; 


And in his Gentiles Court ſo Sacred is the view, 
Weluſtre find, and Inſpiration-too. 
He doth with Rods corre& the Heathen School : 
As the great Savior did in's Temple rule. 
Truth now extends her Conqueſt far, 
The Heathen Oraclecs ſtruck dumb, and Authors are. 
They to fo juſt a Triumph their ſubmiſſions owe, 
And now congratulate their overthrow. 
Dethron'd they are, yet Privilege enjoy : 
Highly promoted while they bow 

P th'Houſe of God fo low; 

As he was deem'd, who ſo himſelf demean'd 
In Rimmon's Houſe, while on his hand his Maſter lean'd. 

How great then our Triumphal joy ! 

When that proud Empire of the Arts we ſce 
A tributary Province to Divinitie. 
The Heathen Authors are correRed fo, 
Their poiſon now for Antidote may goe. 
Through their profane we ſee Diviner 

Since thus our skiltul Zoſeph has explain'd their Dreams, 


To the Author on beth Parts of this 
Learned Work. 


I, 


E's a wiſe Maſter of a Fefte, 
And bravely treats the Gnefts he aid 5 invite, 
Who firſt preſents unto their fight 
That Food whoſe grateful aſt 
Wil edge the Appente a 
And with a pleafi > Sharpneſſe 1 
Prepare the {women it does fi}: 
Reſerving that til laſt 
Whoſe more ſubſtantial Good 
Deſerves the name of Sarrsfying Food ; 
And is beſides the Choiſeſt Diſh of al the Reſt. 
So prudently have you 
Contriv'd the Learned Banquet here 
Set out and offer'd to our view; 
In that you firſt excite 
And whet the Mind's delight, 
And in the Rear, 
Vouchſafe to Entertaun it wich the dainrieſk Cheer, 
From your firſt great Perforngancewe ear vel ' - 


Where Letters, Words, and 


and how they did increaſe : 
By whom the Infant World was taught to ſpel, 
And uſp a Syllable : 
By what Gradartions then it grew 


In Age, and Learning too 3 
Until with times, and pains expence, 
At length it came to Read, and Write 1n ſenſe, 


2. 


Firſt Hiſtorie preſents us 1n her ſcene 
The brave Atchievements of Heroic men, 
Whoſe deathleſſe Attions rightly claim 
To them a never dying Name: 
Their praiſes with their Better Parts docrave 
A juſt exemrion from the Grave, 
And our-live al tranſa&tions that have been, 
Since Chance upon our rowling Orb a ſporting fate, 
And laugh'd to ſee 
A Mimic Ape, thar hee 
Made althings ſubje& unto Change like thar; 
Next ſprightly Poetrie took birth, 
That fair Minerva of the Brain, 
Which 1s the only Child on Earth, 
Since heavy Curſes taught ir how to mourn, 
And Mourn 1n Vain, 
That ever yet was Born 
Without the Parents groans and Patt. 
She yn ty Natures homely Face 
S 'd the rude Features into fair, 
And many a Beauteous grace 
She lively painted there, 
Where before dul and ſwarthy Colors did appear. 
The Laſt in Time, not Dignitie or Name, 
Smooth Oratorie came 
By Nature ſmooth, by Culture gay, 
Since ſhe has got the Artful trick 
To Cloath her ſelf in the Array 
And Trappings of Trim Rhetoric, 
And al her graceful Colors to diſplay : 
Theſe little Arts that we were taught before ; 
Branches of Knowlege and no more, 
Refreſh'd our Minds ; how raviſh'd (hal we be 
Now you produce Philoſophie, 
Which to theſe frugal Branches 15 the wel grown Tree ? 
A Tree whoſe Heavenly Fruir | 
The Worlds ſunk vigor does recruit ; 
Earces thoſe Spirits briskly to adyance 


&- * 


That. 


Hiftorie, 


Pottrite 


Oratorite. 


Piglaſophe.. 


- 
* 


That ſoaking lay in ſottiſh Tgnorance ; 
A Tree that's leakite rH the eyes, 
Like that which grew in Paradiſe, 
And much to be defir'd to make one wiſe : 
Only in this their Difference does appear : 
Not Touch, not Taſte, not Eat 
"Was written on the Fruit of thart, 
"Twas fruit indeed, bur not for meat, 
And only to be fear'd, and Wonder'd at : 
Each man from this, that wil, 
May _ and Eat, and eat his fil; 
Nothing but Abſtinence alone forbidden here. 


Zo 


While man was yet fo juſt and good, 
That nothing he of evil underſtood, 
The very Deite 
Took pleaſure in his Companie, 
Came often from his Paradiſe above, 
Where Everlaſting pleaſures flow, 
Drawn by the Cords of Love 
To viſit that below, 
And read his 44am LeRures of Philoſophie. 
But he with knowlege fatted wanton grew, 
And his Proud Wil 
Would know not onely Good, bur II 
* And would indeed be God-like too : 
Complains his Stock 1s ſcant, and ſmal, 
And by a reack at more he forfeits al : 
Al but enough to make him ſee 
From whence he fel, and ſo bewail his Miſerie. 
Then not without Induſtrious Pain 
Some Scraps of what was loſt he did regain, 
In Equal ſweat of the ſame Brow 
Both eat his Bread, and earn'd his Knowlege too : 
By piece-meal ſcruing from his Memorie, 
What blur'd, and blorted there did lie. 
So little the Philoſopher 
Did in his Judgment Erre, 
That ſaid Mans Learning 1s no more | 
Than to Remember whar he knew before. 
From the Firſt Parent of Mankind 
Sin, and Philoſophic 
Was al the Parrimonie left behind 
For bankerupt Poſterine. 
Thus he together to his tainted Blood 
Tranſmits fo great an Il, fo great a Good. 


v 


Dealin = pt yore wt 
A deadly Poiſon, and an A 


(Thou worthy Grand-child of the Deitie) 
Deſcends Philoſophie. 
She with thy Learned Pillars ſtood, 
Maugre the Envious w of the Flood : 
Thoſe Pillars as a ſtable Ark ſhe found 
To keep her too from being Drown'd. 
mn er that ſhe c're was in 
mighty Deluge was of fin, 
whey + as juſtly did complain 
Thar a lewd Pagan train 
Debauch'd her with ſlight Sophiſtrie, * 
With ſuperſtition and Idolatrie : 
Whence ſhe _ more frothy, and more yain, 
L. ent could be 
'd prove worſt of al: Sobe 
That 204 at Sri, fals to Blaſphemit : 
Bur.was ſhe no where pure? no where 
Allow'd her Virgin-Gard to wear? 
Of al the Earth Zudea's little ſpor 
Defil'd her not : 


There ſhe reign'd , and had the chief Command, 


Next Holineſle, Empreſſe in that Holy Land. 


4 


No ſooner was ſhe ſeated on the Throne, 
But winged Fame flew our, 
Informing al the Neighbors there abour : 
Phenicia firſt; Phenicia firſt went down 
_— ro congratulate 
uadea's bli ul State ; 3 
But her ach, ign was to improve her own : 
Nor were her thoughts without ſucceſſe, and vain, 
For fraighted wel with Knowlege ſhe made back again : 
Hence was it firſt Phenicia knew 
What frujt on Palm-Trees 
- Palm-Trees ſhe had before, which ſtood 
AnTdle, and an Uſeleſſe Wood, 
Barren as Females, x when the Male's not by : 
'Twas now they did begin t increaſe and multiplie. 
Next up does Egypt come 3 
And al ſhe finds ſhe carries home ! 
"Twas here _ a Goddeſle prov'd 
Enjoy'd her Temple, and her Shrine, 
C 


From Adam, Seth, to thee J 


Phenicide 


Chaldta. 


Gree: 


Altrologits 


Feypt, that worſhip'd what ſhe fear'd, or lov'd, 
Lov'd her, and then ador'd her as Divine. 
Then to Chaldea was ſhe Captive lead, 
And temrted there to fin ; 

She that above 3 thouſand years hat been .. 
Modeſt, and Humble, now = up the Head 3. 

For in Chaldea did ſhe 

Sparks of the old Ambitioſe mind, 

Of reaching Heaven, and ſcorning odds, 
To live Inferior to the 


fa 
. Go to, lay , 
What though our Fakers Babel-plot 
Succeded not, 
But in their Tower's Confuſion Tuin'd lay 3 
Howe're *twas nobly don, 
And the Deſign was Generoſe, and High 
Let us their Chiidren try : 
The Father he may creep on earth, whilſt the bold Son- 
With more of Scorn, than Pitie views him from the diſtant ky:. 
Then up ſhe got amongſt the Stars, | 
And fate her down by Deſtinie, 
There learn'd of her the lower world's affairs ; 
Commun concerns ſhe did revele, 
But the great Buſineſle of the world concele, 
And bid her there leſle eagerly to pry : 
Bur as the Deſtinie did look, 
And rurn'd the leaves that were 
Writ ina diſmal CharaQer, 
She lily pe the Dooms-day Book, 
And whiſper'd down the Fates 
Of ſtaggering Kingdoms, and declining States. 
$+ 
When Learning thus in th'Eaſt grew great, and when- 
Philoſophers as commun were as Men, 
Then firſt Adventurous Grece 
In little ſhips ſwom o're the Main, 
In queſt of This fam'd Golden Fleece, 
More rich than that their. Zaſon did obtain, 
With much more Danger, and with much leſſe Gain.. 
Some to Phenicia (ail, and ſome 
Down into Egypt, and udea come ; 
Where — they found 
That Truth out-did Fames Trumpet's ſound : 
For every commun Merchant there 
Wenn RE dew wor A 
ept enough, an enough to- ſpare. 
Had _—_ the far-fam'd Samian Peer _ 


In jon Weak, and Thin, 
Void of its Learned Superſtition 
It might to Grece, and-us unknown 
Haye fitly paſs'd into the filly Aſſe agen, 
Here was the ſoaring Plato 
Each lofry, and ed Th ; 
Diviner Notions fram'd to raiſe 
Man above Mater, and 
Whatever does deſervedly command 
As much our Admiration, as our Praiſe, 
Was al made his at ſecond hand. 
His Honey'd Eloquence, 
In which he's yet alive, 
Was al tranſported hence, 
With greedy Lips ſuck'd from the facred Hive : 
So much he does to Moſes owe | 
For what we thought in his own Mouth to grow, 
_ muſt we him Naded ol 
Whom Learning's Jaded Children yet 
Grace with the Character, F 
And ſwelling Stile of the Philoſopher. 
He to the learn'd Nilean ſtrand, 
If nor ev'n to the Holy Land 
With his viRorious Scholar went, 
(More likely Zove's than Phz1;p's fon 
Who conquer'd Earth, as he the Heavens had done) 
The Learned world to ſubjugate intent 
As he the whole | ane we meant: 
Accor y carried it ; 
That a ——_ of Lyomen and rhis of wit: 
This in a proud defign to raiſe 
Ecernal _ = his immortal jr WY 
He plunders Learning of the 
Rifles each famoſe Librarie, 
Each Treaſurie of Learned pains, 
Dragging o!d Authors from their Ruſtic chains 
Into a worſe Captivitie : 
Bur til reſerving to himſelf the Beſt, 
He cruelly condemn'd to fatal flames the Reſt. 
So did the Aged Aſian Phoenix burn, | 
And to the Staguirite that European Phoentx turn. 


6, 
Thus have we ſeen thee Grece aſſume, 


And put on wiſdome, as a borrow'd plume : 
C 2 


W'have 


* 


W? have ſeen thee in thy Ruffe and Pride, 
When as thou didfſt not only thoſe 
Flour and deride, 
From whom thy Greatneſle roſe, 
But ſtamp'dſt Barbarian the whole world beſide. 
We ſee thee now of al thy Braverie bereft, 
Quite ſtrip'd, and naked left, 
Thy ſelfe at Length inhericing that Name 
Thou others proudly gav'ſt, and wel deſerv'ſt the fame. 
And now thou glorioſe Light, 
Since Grece 15 wrapt in gloomie Night, 
(For *tis thy abſence makes it (o) 
Tel me, next whither didſt thou go, 
Freely to ſcatter and Diſpenſe 
Thy Bleſſed Influence ? 
This Sun below, like thar above, 
Was ſurely born in th* Eaſt, 
* And does with that the ſame way move, 
Stil travelling on tow'ards the Weſt; 
And here could I but have my wil, 
Thar which has parallel'd the Sun before, 
Should do the ſame in one thing more 
As that has done, 
Once o're the Plains of Gibeon ; | 
This Radiant Illuſtrious Light ſhould o're the Weſt ſtand ſtill : 
Should o're the Weſt 
In ful Meridian Luſtre ſtand, 
And there the leſſer Lights not darken, but command 3 
That ſo they jointly al 
In ſmooth, and equal Harmonie may fal, 
And prove officioſe Handmaids to the beſt, 
The beſt, and cleareſt Light that does adorn 
Our Hemiſphere ; who to give proof that ſhe 
Was Heaven-born, 
Wears no lefs Stile than of Divinttie 3 
And while preſerv'd in her bright Puritic 
Wil in the Britiſh Firmament 
No leſle be our defence, than Ornament : 
Here fixing her own Turelarie God, 
Who in the floating world hath fo long ſetled her Abode. 


F LEARNING if you'd have the Total, adde 


Together Things with Words 3 that Total's had. 
Of Learning Words challenge but for their Share 
- The ſurface z Things the Solid Bodie are: 
Bodies their Surface offers to our Eyes ; 
Our Mind by Words (their Surface) Things deſcries. 
Words without Things a Parot's Learning give : 
Things without Words make grown Men Infants live. 
Learning of Words and Things compos'd is then 
It ſelf made perfeR,' and makes perfe&t Men. 
PHILOLOGIE of Words the Knowlege brings ; 
PHILOSOPHIE's the higher Schole of Things : 
Burt Scholars both to SCRIP TURE and the JEW, 
For whar in either Kind is rare, if true. 
The Jews now Cruel once were Kind ; when they 
Both Treaſures lent, both without Ukſurie, 
To Stranger Gentiles ; who yet prov'd to be 
As unjuſt Debtors, as the Jews were free 
And friendlie Creditors; and having gain'd 
Their Goods in hand, in hand their Goods detain'd ; 
Art length denie the Principal; and plead 
Their Stock of Learning al of their own Breed. 
- A COURT erected; tr AUTHOR to extrat 
A fair Confeſſion of fo foul a. Fatt, 
Puts them upon the Learned Rack 3 and ſhows 
The Jewiſh Book for al the Genule ows. 
Tn al finds for the Jew : and was'r not fit, 
The Author JUDGE in his own COURT ſhould fit? 
Where both he ſo performes, you'l dout, which he 
Better PHILOLOGER, or PHILOSOPHER be? 
Favor in one were in the other Spite : 
ROTH BEST conclude him, and you do him Right. 


On both Parts of this Learned Work, 
The Court of the Gentiles, 
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: I 5% 

6.) Pythagorean Purifications Fudaics 160. 
7.) Alſo their Feſtivals. ISI, 
8.) Pythagorean white Viſiements from the 
1Ws. Ib, 
G Pythagorean Silence from the Jews. Ib. 
10.) Their Reverence to thity Doftors. 163. 


(11.) Their 'owning Providence, and Devotion 


towards God. Ib. 

(1 3) Their daily Studies. Ib, 
(14+) Their Exercices, Inſpeftions, and Exa- 
mens of their Aftions daily. Ib, 

d (1 5.) Their 


Their zele againſt Apoſtates. 164. | 
Their Excommunication. 16g. 


A general Parallel betwixt the Eſſents _ 


[2 


Pythagoreans. 


CHAP. VN. 


Of Pythagoras's Natural and Moral 
Philoſophie, with its Traducti- 
on from the Jews. 


HE Diſtribution of Pythagoras's Philoſo- 

phie, into Nat. Moral. Supernat. 166. 

The ſeveral parts of Pythagoras's Philoſophie, both 
what he received from Orpheus, Egypt, Chal- 
dea, and Phenicia, from the Fews origi- 


nally. 167, 
His Mathematics. 168. 
His Arithmetic from Phenicia. 169. 
His Muſic and Aftronomit. Ib. 
The Earth's Motion aſſerted by Pythagoras. 170. 
His Geometrie and Meaſures. Ib. 
His Phyſics : (1.) Contemplative. I71. 
The Origine of the Univerſe. Ib, 
The Firſt Mater and Forme. Ib, 
Pythagoras's notions of Fire. 172. 


(2) Pythagoras's Medicine from the Jews. 173» 
ythagoras's Moral Phileſophie. 174» 
(1.) His Ethics,Dogmatic and Exhortative. 175. 
His charafteriftic Ethics. 176, 
(2+) His Politics. 178. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Pythagoras's Theologie traduced from 


the Jewiſh Church. 
Yrthagoras's Tozologie was the Centre of bis 
Philoſophie. 181, 
Bis Tetrafty from the Judaic TWTegyegpmmuer 
TOY» 182, 
His Metaphyſic contemplations of Gods Being T8 
@v, from Exod. 3. 14+ 183. 
His Scriptural Tradition of God's Unitize, 185+ 
His notions of Gods SImplicitie. 186, 


Synopſir of the Contents. 


His Divine Ideas the ſame with tht $cripturel 


tradition of Gods Decyees. 287, 
Parmenides bis opinion of Ideas. 188, 
Timzus Locrus bis Doftrine of Ideas. 190. 
Divine Ideas primarie or ſecondarie. Ib. 


Althings made according to God's Eximplar, 


- wherein their goodneſſe conſiftes. I91, 
Gods Creation and Providence. 192, 
Pythagoras's Model of Divine worſhip. 193. 
I. Againſt al Images in Divine worſhip. Ib. 


2. That God is to be worſhipped by Rites of his 
own Infutution. I 94+ 
3- His exattneſſe in Divine worſhip. 195. 
His Demons, their Office, and nature, in Imita- 
tion of the Meſſnas. 196, 
His Metempſychoſis a corrupt tradition of the Re- 
ſurreftion. 198, 
A general Idea of Pythagoras's Philoſophic, My- 
fic Theologie, 199. 
His Divination and Magic. 200s 


CHAP. IX 


Of Pythagoras's Symbols and their 
Judaic Origine, &c. 


| 2 rg) his Mode of Philoſophiſing Ju- 
daic and Scriptural. 201, 
An enumeration of Pythagoras his Symbols, which 

proves their Zudaic origine. 203» 
x1. Give the right hand of fellowſhip to none 

bur Pyrthagoreans. Ib, 
2. Abſtain from things dead. Ib. 
3- Set down Salt, a Symbol of Amitit. 204» 
Symbols relating to the Forme of Philoſophit. 205. 


Pyrhagoras his Ethic Symbols. 206, 
His Metempſycheſe Symbolic. Ib. 
Nebuchadnezar his Metempſychoſe. 2CT» 


Pythagoras's Abfiinence from fleſh Symbolic and 
Judaic, 208, 
His Abſtinence from Beans Symbolic and Natural. 
209. 

Numbers Symbols of things Divine. Ib. 
Pythagoras bis Symbols of Divine worſhip of 7u- 


daic extratt. 210» 
Pythagoras's #orkes, what genuine. 211, 
His Seftators and their defiruttione 2123 


The 


ſophers congenial to them. 213» 
CHAP. X. 
Of the Eleatic Philoſophie, &c. 


FEnophanes the Founder of the Eleatic Se, 


his Dogmes. 21%. 
Parmenides Þis Philoſophie. 
Zeno the Eleatic, Inventor of Logic. 216, 
Leucippus his Dottrine of Atomes. 
Democritus, with his opinion of Atomes. 217. 


His sþil in Experimental Philoſophit. Ib. 
His Ethic and meyoogia. 218, 
The Heraclitians , Epicureans, and Sceptics, 


branches of the 1talic Set. 219, 
BOOK IIL 
Of Socratic and Platonic 
Philoſophie. 
CHAP. I. 


Of Socratic Philoſophie, its 
Origine, &c, 


Ocrates the Author of Moral Philoſophie,and 
why he applied bimſelf thereto principally. 
221, 

Socrates an Univerſal Scholar. 222. 
His Metaphyſics, and their Judaic Origint. 223. 
That. al Virtue comes from God, and al true know- 


lege of God is by Divine Infufion. 224+ 
Socrates bis Demon, bis office, &C. 225, 
His Aftive Philoſophie how far contemplative. 
226, 

Al Philoſophiz ought to end in Virtue, 227. 


To know our ſelves the firſt Principe of Socra- 
res his Philoſophie. 229. 
Toe Government of the Tongit. 


2.30. 


Synopſes of the Contents. 
The Pride of the Pythagorzans and al other Philo | 


Socrates's Mode of Philoſophiſing natural and 
familiar, bes the Zewiſh. Ib. 
His Rhetoric Ironic and pleaſant. Ib. 
His DialeFic by Induftion , and Interrogations 
from the Fudaic Scholes originally. 23l. 
The occaſion and Inſtruments of bis Death, Any- 


tus, Melirus, Lycon. 232. 
His Charafter. 233» 
His Scholars, and their differences. 234- 

CHAP. II. 


Of Platonic Philoſophie, and its Tra- 
duction from the Jews, 


T= Plato borrowed bis choiſeft notions from 
the Jews, is proved, 1. By Teftimonies, 


(1.) Of Pagans. 235» 
Plato his =— conſeſſion hereof. _ 
His Phenician Fables Fudaic. 237» 
His mreanrails ney © Fulaice Ib. 
His Divine Word Judaic. Ib. 
His probable Fables Fewiſh. 238. 
Why be conceled the name of the Jews. 239. 
The Teſtimonie of Numenius. 240. 


(2.) Of Fews, Ariſtobulus and Joſephus. Ib. 
(3-) Of Chriſtians more Ancient, Juſtin Martyr, 
Clem. Alexandrinus, Ambroſe, Auſtin. 241. 
(4-) Of Moderne Chriftians, Lud. Vives, Luther, 
Selden, Stillingfleet, Hornius, &'c. 243» 


CHAP. II. 


Of Plate's Life and Travels for thepro. 
curement of Oriental Traditions. 


T'=z Hiſtorie of Plato's Life. 245 
His Ancefors, and Inftruftors. 246, 
His Travels into Italie, and his Inſtrufions from 
the Pythagoreans. 2470 
His Travels into Egypt, where be informed him- 
ſelf in the Jewiſh wiſdome. 248. 
Plato, whiles in Egypr, learned from the Fewiſh 
Dotirine (1.) The Origine of the Uni- 
wvrſt. (2+) The Fal. (3.) Of God, &c:. 
249» 

d 2 How 


Symopſir of the Contents. 


How he might receive Information from- the Jew» | 
#ſh Records, whileſt in Egypt. 250. 
His shil in the Egyptian and Phenician Langia- 
ges gave him advantage tovead the Scriptures, 
and Judaic Books. | 251. 
His Colleftions from the Phenician Theologie and 
Philoſophie. 252» 
His Academie, Its origine. 254+ 
Bis Charafter and Workes.. 255» | 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Academics and New Plato- 
niſtes of Alexandria. 


HE Old Academie, and its diffirence from 

the New in point of ſuſpenſion. 257. 
Whether Plato dogmatiſed ? Ib. 
Hts Sicceſſors in the old- Academit. 258, 
The New Academics, their «wo;h and araTa- 
anlia, with its origine. 259, 
The difference between the New Academics and 
Sceptics. 260. 
The origin: of the New Platoniſis,and their Schole 
at Alexandria. 261, 


Potamon, Ammonius, Plutarch, Philo. Ib. 
Ammonius the head of the ſacred ſucceſſion, bis | 
borrowing his choiſeft notions from the Scrip- | 
FUVES. 262, | 
Plotinus, his Charatter and life. 264. | 
Porphyrie, his origination, VC. 265, | 
amblichus, Syrianus, Proclus. 265, 267, 
_ Grammaticus , Max. Tyrius. 268. | 
Alcinous, Apulcius, &c. 269. | 
Th:ſe Platoniſts called Eleftics z becauſe they choſe 
ont the beſt. of al Sefts. Ib. 
The general defigne of theſe New-Platoniſts to re- 
forme Philoſophie. 27T: 
The defetts of this Platonic Reformation, begun by 
Ammonius. 2724 
Too great extolling of Platonic Philoſophie even 
above the Scriptures. 2734 
Particular evils that followed upon this Platonic 
Reformation. Ibs 
{1.) Asto the confirmation of Paganiſme. Tb. 
f2-) 4s to the corragtion of Chriſtiauiſme. 274- 


CHAP. v. 


Plato's Pythagoric and Socratic Made 
. of Philoſophiſing, with the origine 
of both from the Jewiſh Church. 


Lato's Symbolic Mode of Ph3loſophiſmmg, and 
- ts various uſes. 276, 


How Plato's Symbols ought to be regulated; in ors 
der to profit. 
Plato's Symbotic mode of 


277» 
Philofophifing from the 


Fews and Scriptures. 278. 
He affetts the Socratic mode of Philoſophiſong, ytt 
with ſome diffrence. 280, 
His mode of reaſoning by Dialogues of Jewiſh 
OY4gINte. 282, 


CHAP. VI. 


The ſcve:al diſtributions of Platonic 
Philoſophie. 


Ja Diſtribution of Plato's - Philoſophie, as 
to its mater , into Pythagoric, Heraclitic, 
Socratic. 293. 
Plato, as to Theologics, Pythagoriſcth. 284» 
As to S:nſibles, be follows Heraclirus. Ib. 
As to Morals, he follows Socrates. 285, 
A ſecond Diviſion - of Platonic Philoſophie, into 
Contemplative and. Aftive. Ib. 
A third diſtribution of Plato's Philoſophie into 
Moral, Natural, and Rational. 286, 
A fourth diſtribution of Platonic Philoſopbie into 
Organic and Eſſential. 287, 
The laſt diſtribution of Platonic Philoſophie into 
Organic 0r Rational, Naturah, Moral, and Su- 
per natural, 288, 
Plato's Nat:ral Philoſophie and Logic. 289. 
His Mathematics and-Moral Pbiloſophits 290. 
His Metaphyſtcs.. 291» 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 


General Ideas of Platonic Philoſo- 
phie and Philoſophers. 


Pu: Idea of Natural Philoſophit. 2925 
The Generic notion of I AO 
The objeft of this Appetition, Sciences. 293» 
(te) Intelligence, the knowlege of firſt Proncipes. 

(2+): Science or Diſcourſe. Ib. 


(3+) Faith. (4) Imitation. 294» 
The Simple objeft of Philoſophiz. Ib, 
The-Specifit Af, Contemplation. Id. 
The Qualities of this contemplation. 295. 
The Phe and end of this contemplation, Truth, Ta 


Truth. . 
Plato's Divine Philoſophie in Contemplation, Af- 


fettion, and Imitation of God. 298, 
His St2a4xTIxh, and yous ts» 297. | 
His gegyno ts, oopia, and yy3 K+ Ib. 
His charatter of a Philoſopher. 298. 
(1.) A Philoſopher muſt be guns. Ib. 
(2.) wel inſtituted. ; 299. 
(3+) ereantie 4 Lover of Truth. Ib. 
(4-) Wholly devoted to Philoſophie. 00, 
($.) Not covetous. (6.) 'Nobly diſpoſed, Ib. 
(7+) Couragions. (8.) Not Moroſe. Ib, 
(9+) Of an harmonious, Muſical naturts gol. 


(10.) Virtuoſt and pious. 
CHAP. VIIL 


Of Plato's Logic, and its derivation 
from the Jews. 


Lato's forme of Logic, Dialdgic. 
The origine of this Diaiogifing mode from 

the Eleatic Schole. 
Plato's. Dialogiſing Logic originally from 
. Jews and Scriptures: 
The Scriptural mode of 


OJ» 
the 


ds 
diſpmting by Dialogues 
Ib 


demonſtrated. ER . 
Logic 4 Key, or Organ for the Diſquiſition and De- 
onſtration of Truth, 


39% 


Synopſis of the Contents. 


302 . 


Plato's Logic Precepts for the Diſquiſition ofTyuth.. 
306, 


IT. A Logician muit be of matire Age, grave, mo- 
derate, not vain-glovioſe. Ib. 
How far the old Academit was guiltie of conten- 
tioſe Diſputes. 307. 
2. The mater- of Logic Diſputts momentoſe and 
tiles: 308, 
3+ Lay good foundations or Principes. Ib. 
4+ 4 methodic procedure from particulars to ge- 
nerals ;, from the part to the whole. 399. 
$. The uſe of Exemplifications. Ib. 
6. Diſtinguiſh wil 'twixt Tixth and Falſthood. 
IOs 

7. State the Affirmative wel. ; 
8. In Definitions exp: not more of certaintie 


than the mater wil bear. 311. 
9. Libertie in our examens of Things. Ib. 
Io. Value Reaſon more than Authorities 312. 
11. Modeſtie and Moderation in Diſputes. Tbs 
Alcinous of Plato's Dialeftic. 313» 


CIHAP. IX, 


Of Plato's Phyſics, and their Tradufti- 
on from Sicred'Storie. 


SECT. I. 
The. Principes and AﬀeRions of the 


Univerſe. 


Lato's Phyſics, Natural Hiflovie. 3rs6. 
That Plato had his Storiz of the Univaſe 
from Moſes, is demonſtrated, (1.) From his 


own conſeſſion. 317. 
(2.) From the Tefiimonie of others. Ib, 


Plato follows Moſes, Gen. 1. 1. in aſſerting the 


Beginning of the Univerſe. 318, 
How Plato affirmes the worlds Eternitic. 349» 
God the firſt cauſe of althings. 320» 
God's Ideal Effecience. Ib. 
Plato his Inte{ligible world. Ih. 


The difference betwixt Plato's 1dtas and" Exem- 
plar. 32D. 


| God's Eformative Efficienct: 


322. 
| Plato's" 


. 


what it 1mportes. 323. 


Plato his Univerſal Spirit exattly anſwers, ' 


(14) To the Spirit's Efformative Virtut. 324+ 
(2+) To the Syirit's Conſervation of and Provi- 
dence over the Univerſe. 325. 
(3-) To th: Harmonit of the Univerſe. 326, 
(4-) Plato's Ignific Virtue how far it may be ſti- 
led the Univerſal Spirit. 327. 

- The Bodie of the Univerſt, and its original Mater, 
the Chaos. Ib. 
The Parallel betwixt Moſes and Plato in the Dt- 
ſcription of the firſt Mater. 323, 
Moſes's WT the ſame with Plato's Jan Ib. 
Moſes's \TTA the origine of Plato's ya Or. 329- 
Plato's Ye: ©- from Moſes, Gen. 1. $. 339» 


Gen. 1.2. Moved on the face of the Waters. Ib. ' 


The Bodie of the Univerſe is compoſed of the four 


Elements. 331. 
Plato received this diſtrsbution of the Univerſe 
from Moſes, Gen. 1. 333+ 
The Forme of the Univerſ?, its Order. 335+ 
"The Afﬀections of the Univerſe. 336. 


I.) Its Perſeftion and Beauties 337» 
2.) Its Unitie. (3) Its Finiteneſſees 339. 
4-) Its Figure. (5.) Its Color. (6.) Time. 340. 
(7-) Mobilitie. (8.) Generation. (9.) Dura- 
tions 341, 
Senſible Phyſic Principes of Bodies 5 Fire, Air, 
water, Earth. 342+ 
Chymic Principes correſpondent hereto. 43- 
Elementary Aﬀeftions , Caliditie, Frigiditit, 
Fluiditie & Firmitit. 344- 


SECT. IL 


The Macrocoſine and its parts, 


HE Macrocoſme - compoſed of 3. Heavens 
and Earth, 345+ 
The ſupreme Heaven and Angels. 346. 


The Ethereous Heaven its Natures 347+ 
The Sun and Stars, Fire. 347 — 350» 
The Aereous Heaven. 351. 
Fiery. Meteors and Winds. 352, 
Vapors and Aqueous Meteors. 3 ; 3 


The. Sea its CollefFione. 


8yzmopſir of the Contents, 
'Plato's 4vyI 7 xbojus, Soul of the Univerle, ' 


Its Saltneſſe and Eftuation. 354- 

' The Origint of Fountains. 35%. 
Medicinal Waters and Baths. 356, 

' Foſſiles, Glebes, Sulfur, Salt. 357. 
Bitumen, Niter, Alum. 358. 

| Vitriol, Arſenicum, Stones, Marmor. 359. 
' Gems; Mitals ;, Gold, Silver. 360. 
Tin, Copre, Iron, Steel, Lead. 361. 

' Metallics;, Quick filver, Antimonite Th. 
' Plants : Ignite Liquors, Wint. 362, 
b. | Oil, its uſt both Natural and Symbolic. 9363 
| Honey, Manna, Sugar. 364» 


Tabaco its venimous Qualities and Abuſe. 365. 


| Pitch, Gum. Animals. 358, 
The Animal Soul corporeous and fiery. 369. 
The ſenſitive facultie and externe ſinſes. 370» 
Sight, Hearing, Smel, Taſtt. 371. 


The Touch and Phantaſie. 372» 
Animal Paſſions,and Diſtribution of Brutts. 373» 


SECT, 1IL 
The Microcoſme or Man. 


AN a Microcoſme,and his Excellence. 3734s 

Mans Bodite, Soul,and. Spirit. 37 5. 

The produttion of Mans Bodie. Ib. 
Phyſic Apheriſmes for the Conſervation of Mans 

bodie in good health. | 

Propbylat#ic Phyſic for a good habitude. 
The Cauſes of Diſeaſes. . 
Ataxie of Humor and Crudities cauſe Diſeaſes. 378. 
Exercices of Nature, Excretion, Perſpiration, Atti- 


376. 
$77» 
Ib 


vitie of Spirits, Reſpiration, &c. 379» 
Rules for Aliment and Ditt. Ib. 
Therapeutic Medicine. 380. 
The Charafters of a good Phyſician. 381. 


The Creation of the human Soul. 382, 
The Union of the Rational and Animal Soul. 383. 


The ſpiritalitie of the human Sonl. 384- 
Its infinite Capacitie and Amplitude. 386, 
(1.) As to Contemplation. (2.) As to Wil. 387, 


The Soul's Moral Capacitits 388. 
The Souls perſeftion. 389. 
Its Diſgrare by Sin. 390. 
Its Natural and Moral perfettion. Ib, 
The Souls Immortalitie. 391. 


The 


Underflanding and Wil. 392. 


Tht Identitic of 
What Difference may be allowed between them.393+ 


The Intelleft, its proper Objeft Truth. 394- 
The 9. IntelleFile Habits. 395. 
The wil and its Objeft Good. 396. 
Its Appetite, Pondus, and Aﬀettions. 397. 
The proper Af of the Wil extenſion. 398. 
The Libertie of the wil. 399. 
Natural Libertie eſſential to the Wil, 400. 
The Dominion of the wil finite. 4ol. 
Divine concurſe confirmes libertite 402. 


Voluntary Neceſſitie conſiſtent with Libertite 403» 
Indifference not eſſential to Libertie. 40 5- 
Human Libertie in Rational Spontaneitie, largily 
demonſtrated. 406, 
The Conciliation of efficacious Grace with human 
Libirtie, 409. 
Every interne motion of the wil is free albeit ne- 
ceſſary. Ib, 
Afual Indifference, (1.) Inconſiſtent with Li- 
bertie as to extrcices 410. 
(2+) 1t deſtroyes efficacious Grace. 412, 
The Divine ſuavitie of attual Grace moſt effica- 
CLOS. 413» 
Supernatural Grace bow connatural to human Na- 
tures 414. 
Al Aits morally good totally from God, and to- 
tally from the wil. Ib, 
The Suavitie of efficacious Grace omnipotently pre- 
vails Ul the Wil, 41 5s 


CHAP. X. 


A brief Abſtra& of Plato's Moral and 
Metaphyſic Philoſophie. 


Lato's Ethics,. (1.) Of the chiefeſt good. 417. 


(2.) Of Virtue. (3) Of Sin. 418. 
(4) Of the Aﬀedtions, their Moderation. Ib. 
(+9 Of Love. (6.) Of Fuſtice. 419. 
Plato his Oeconomics and Politics. Ib. 


His Metaphyſics, of God, bis Eſſence and Attvi- 
butts. 


8ymopſer of the Contents. 


Ib. | Ariſtotle his mode of Phsloſophiſong. 


BOOK IV. 


Of Ariſtotelic, Cynic, Stoic, 
Sceptic, and Epicurean Phi- 
lolophie. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Ariſtotelic Philoſophie, its Tra- 
duction from the Jews. 


TFT H E Traduftion of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie 
from the Fews, proved, (1.) By Tefli- 
monies of Ariſtobulus, Clearchus, Eugubinus, 

. Oe 4226 
(2+) Rational Arguments to prove, that Ariſtotle 
traduced the choiſeſt parts of his Philoſophie 


rom the Jews. 424» 
Ariſtotle bis firſt Mover, God. 425. 
The Souls Spiritalitie, &c. " _ 
Ariſtotle his Metapbyſics from Plato: 26, 


Why he rejefted the more ſublime Judaic Traditi- 


ons of Plato. Ib. 
His Ethics and Politics. 427. 
His Life and Studies. 428. 
His Charafter. 429. 


A compariſon bitwixt Plato and Ariſtotle, as to- 


Rhetoric, Logic, and Metaphyſics. 430. 
Ariſtotle's Doftrine Acroatic,or Exoterice 431. 
His Workes,. what genuine. 4325 
His Books how conveighed to Poſterities. 433« 
His Succefſors, Theophraſtus, &c. 434- 
His Commentators, Aphrodiſeus, &c. 435» 


Arabian Comment. Averroes, and Avicenna. 


. 43Þ 

A general Idea of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie by = 
monius. _ 438. 
Toe end of Artſtotle's Philoſophie, to know God,. 
the firft Cauſe of al. 439« 
Ib. 


The Charatters of a genuine Auditor and good Ex-- 
poſitor of Ariſtotle. 440+ 

The diſtribution of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie by Am- 
monus the Monk. * 


3 44Ts- 
Ariftotle- 


Ariſtotle bis Logic and its y"”_ 443» 
His Method, its Principes, 8c. 444+ 
A Scheme of Ramns his Log#ce 446. 
Ariſtotle his Ethics. 447» 


1. Charatters of the chiefeſt Good, = Ib. 


2. Mans formal Btatitude. 449+ 
(1.) Its formal Reaſon in Operation. 4 50s 

2.) Its proper ſubjeft, the human Souls, 4ST» 

(34) Virtue the Soul's Qualification. Ib. 


(4+) The ſtate of human _Beatitude-is a prrſeft Life, 


Intenſroely and protenſrucly. 452. 
The prinsipes of human Atts. 453+ 
I. Praflic knowlege. Ib. 
2. Volition, its end, and objett. 454+ 

*3, Conſultation : (1. ) its Objeft ; [_ 23 Things 

Praftic. ('2.] In our Power. |[ 3.) The 

Means. [4] Theſe Finite. ['5.) Things 

Parmanent. | 6.) Things Contingent. 458. 


(2.) Its main work to find out means moſt con- 
CR = 459. 

(3) ts Subjeff. (4) Its A 

4+ Eleftion. Its (1.) Difference from Conſultation 


and Volition. (2.) Objeft, the _—_ (3+) 
SubjeZt, Rational Wil. (4) AR; [1] Ra- 
tional. [ 2.) Determined and fixed, Diſ- 
_ 6.) Effet as to Virtue. 7) De- 
fnition. 460. 
Eſſential Adjunit of Human Afts, Voluntarine aſe 
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Of Philolophie. 


BOOK I. 
Of Oriental,and Occidental Barbaric Phil»ſopbie. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Philoſophie in General, and Sacred Philoſophers. 


The Greek, goged from the Hebrew Sophim, #. e. Speculators , or 
Watchmen. Pagans defined Philoſophie a Love of the higheſt and 
beſt Wiſdome, anſwerable to the Scriptures Phraſeologie. Philoſo- 
fhers called alſo Tino and gixbuuSar, from the Fewiſh Myſteries. 
God the firſt Exemplar, Mater, and Efficient of al Philoſophie of 
the ff Divine Philoſophers ; Adam, Seth, Enoch, Abraham. Of 
Joſeph his inſtrufting the Eoyptians. Moſes's Writings, the Source 
of Phenician, Eoyptian, and Grecian Philoſophie,viz. Phyſics, «Me- 
taphyſics, eAſathematics, and Politics, Solomons Philoſophie ; 
alſo jobs ; and of the Fewiſh Scholes. 


$. I. E now procede to diſcourſe. of Philoſo- 
phie, its Original and Traduction from 
the Jewiſh Church. And before we en- 
gage in the formal Explication, and De- 


moaſtration hereof, we ſhal firſt give a more general Idea, or No- 
B tion 
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tion of Philoſophie ; (both name and thing) and then procede to 
its original cauſes, &c. Philoſophie, in its firſk Introduction 
The Greek goget amonglt the Grecians, was called gopia, and Philoſophers goged, 
_ the Hebrew as Heinſins (exercit. Sacr. lib. 1. cap. 2.) and Martinis preſume, 
_ from the Hebrew TIDY Sophim, Watchmen: thence *tis faid, Numb. 
Nunzs 23. 14+ 23. 14. that Balak brought Balam into a place, on the top of « Mount 
Piſcah, called 23%2% AW, which the Engliſh Verſion, Printed at 
Geneva, 1560, renders Sede-Sophim, the Seat of the- Speculators, or 
Warchmen, And that the Greeks derived their: Sophi from this So- 
phim, Heinſius affirmes it without a peradventure; becauſe the 
Greek gopo? Sophi were wont, on ſuch high Hils, to obſerve the 
courſe and motions of the Heavens. That the Hebrews, as wel 
as Phenicians, called their Wiſe men or Prophets ZI'DY, Sophim, 
Speculators, or Watchmen, is moſt evident to any that obſerve the 
x $4n. 1.1. Scripture Phraſeologie. So-1 Sam. 1. 1, we read of R amathaim 
Sophim of e Afount Ephraim : On which the Geneva Annotators ob- 
ſerve, © That in this City, in Mount Ephraim, were Sophim, that 
© js, the Learned and Prophets. Thence the Syriac Verſion ren- 
ders it, the hil of the Watches, or Watchmen. Yea, more particu- 
larly, that this Ramathaim Sophim,was the chief Academie of their 
1 Sam. 19. 18, Wiſe men, or Scholes of their Prophets, is apparent from 1 Sam, 
_ I9. 18, 19, 20, 21,22, 23, 24.18. It is faid, that David dwelt 
with Samuel, at  ajoth in R amah. T gjoth, ſay the Geneva An- 
notators,was a Schole where theWord of God was ſtuded. Thence v.20, 
ec. it is ſaid, there were a Companie of the Prophets there. And what 
more commun in the Scripture Dialect, than the ſtiling the He- 
brew Prophets or Wiſe men, ZI'BY Sophim,i.e. Watchmen ? Hence 
it is moſt likely (if not without dout as Heinſius wil have it) that 
the Greeks derived their geget : who were alſo ſtiled oxem1ixei, 
Speculatores, Watchmen ; and thence egopia, Wiſdome or Philoſo- 
Phie, is alſo called, by ſome of them, xi415 Speculation : Whence 
that commun diviſion of Philoſophie , into giacoopie oxenlixi x; 
TearTina, ſpeculative and praCtic Philoſophie. 

Others derive the Greek oogds from the Punic Sufes, which in 
that Language ſignifies a Magiſtrate, So Hornius, Hiſtoriz Philo- 
ſoph. lib. 1. cap. 1, © We wil that the original of the word Sogdg, 
© be fetcht from no other than the Punic Sufes, who, as 'tis wel 
©known, drew their tongue from the Syrophenicians or Cananites. 
And he gives this account of the Origination : © In times paſt, 
* fays he, none but Wiſe men were admitted to the dignitie of 
© Magiſtrates, 


Lo 
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© Magiſtrates. Such Swfes, in the daies of old, were Charondas, 
* Solon, Lycurous, and other Legiſlators, who were both wiſe men 
©and Magiſtrates. So that there is no dout to be made of it, but 
* that oogds deſcended hence. This being granted, yet it contra- 
dictes not the former Origination of Heinſumes and Martinins : for 
Hornius ſeems to grant, according to that of Scaliger in Feſt um, 
that Sufes was deduced from aDYx, which ſignifies an accurate ſpe- 
culation or contemplation , and ſo is the ſame with the Greek 
dpoe Or, Or ininlns, Or inioxon@® : 'tis uſed in Scripture for the 
Contemplation of ſublime maters. Camero, <Myroth. cap. 2. 
Math; derives gogot from the Hebrew TIDUN; others from |2D, 
which ſignifies to cover, or hide, and ſo anſwers to the Greek 
- xaxunlay, and differs but little from jpy, which is of the ſame im- 
port. And that which makes for this Origination, is Zoſeph's Egyp- 
tian name, who was called by Pharaoh NNyD NIBY, 4. e. an Inter- 
preter of Secrets. Hence alſo the Perſian Kings are, even to this 
day, called 'Dy Sophi, which ſignifes Interpreters of the Gods and 
Wiſemen.  Soamongſt the Arabians, Sophus imports a Religious 
and Wiſe man, as Horn, Hiſt. Philoſ. lib. 1. cap. 4. So much for 
that proud title gogis. TN 
$. 2. But Pythagoras (as it is conceived)judging the terme gogd, 7! rr pool ny 
too proud and ſwelling tor degenerate nature, ſtiles his wiſe man ;,,, of wiſdome 
eiaboop@, a'friend of wiſtome, as Solomon, almoſt every where, anſwerab!e to 
in his Proverbs, deſcribes his wife man, a Lover of wiſdome, &c. the Scripture 
whence Chriſt cals his wiſe men, friends and children of wiſdome. - hraſeologit. 
Thus Plato alſo defines a Philoſopher, grxicop@r 75-gvon olaG- 7 ne — 
y ovy yards + 2anIees, A Philoſopher is a friend to nature, and 4 nomeneſſe de- 
Kinſman of truth. And elſewhere he cals Philoſophers, + dan3ag prehendiſſer, 
prnoSgaubyas dandives , ſincere and friendly Contemplators of truth, (PYthagoras) 
Anſwerably whereunto Philoſophie is by him ſtiled, prnaaiiSee, love —_— —— 
of truth: on which, in his (7atylus, he gives this gloſs, &xi$=e, 9. yeSicyoniorum 
2a9n 382, i.e. a Divine cvagation, or wandring of the mind after Tyranno, non 
the firſt Wiſdome and divine Truth. Whence he aſſerts, that a Zogdy (e, ſed 
true Philoſopher has the true Knowlege,F/ 3r7ox,of things: thence #:a4007on,hue. 
he defines him thus : g1avoop@ in13vunrhs racis copies, 4 Philoſo- ls Fl 
pher is one that covets al wiſdome : and ſo true Philoſophie is by him g, S—_ 
ſtiled, the Knowlege of the faireſt and choiceſt good, and not = of its TW £ dana: 
pifture : Which, 1n his ſixth Book of his Comman Wealth, he tels $5u#voy, pro- 


us plainly is no other than the Knowlege of God ; which he cals __— 


iSay 7'4ye98, The Idea of the chiefeſt good, and ukyisor uddnue the yin.philog 1.3. 
B 2 igbeſt c. 11. 


higheſt Diſcipline, and dand$tylu gprnocoghay, the genuine Philoſophne ;, 
namely becauſe it zs (faies he) tuyis Treayoyd ruTSeyNs TI"ES 
nukeas &; dandiylo oy oy7O imdrodoy, the Introduttion of the Soul 
from a certain mght-day,to the true diſcoverie of the firſt being. Whence 
he addes, that his gixeainSna OT praogogie conſiſt es,not only in the con- 
templation of ſome lower objetts, and «Arts ; but it ts converſant, ajex 
Td 3y7w; By, x; 74 andy mparoy, about the true being of beinss, and the 
fir jt beautie : thence (fates he) he that contemplates, wmoxne xanc, 
aurd 5 73 xaxdy wit dear, many beauties,but not the oe fob and chiefeſt 
beautie, is nat a Philoſopher, but a dreamer, one that has only an opini- 
onative kytwlege of things. SO eAriſtotle, in his Rhetoric, ſpeaking 
of true knowlege, fates, & 5 7G weyIdyay is 73 x7! go navicer 
Sar, Knowlege or Thiloſophie is the erettion and elevatzon of us into our 
natural ſtate. And (icero defines a Philoſopher, One that ſtudies to 
k;:ow the cauſes and natures of althings Drvine and human, &c. and 
Philoſophum o- Philoſophie he termes the contemplation of death.So Plato,in Theage, 
portet nibil ſic defines Philoſophic , weatrlu 5% Sardre, a contemplation of death. 
agent, 9am # And TP ythazoras made Philoſophie to be the contemplation of Truths, | 
ſemper (tudeat S, "a6 4 
animam corporis WHICH Architas underſtood of the Prexciple of Principles, and Plu- 
conſortio ſepara- tarch of the Divine e Ma eſtie : Whence a Philoſopher, in the Py- 
re, & 34eo exi- thagorean eſtimation, is the ſame with @gaty@. Laſtly, Plato, 
fiimandum,Phi- in his Phedo, cals Philoſophie, 5yolaory $47 x7! Surardy dr3gdng, 
"ſa ara” - a an aſſimilation tT'God, ſo far as tis poſſible for man, Whence the ſame 
conſuctu4inemq; Tlato defines Philoſophie, yyacuy Iefay x) drSganivey mexyudrur, 5 
moriendi, Apu- Tf ts Thr eiriay, the knowleve of Divine and human affairs, with 
leius lib. 2. de their cauſes : which agrees with that of (icero, /55. 2. Offic. Philoſs- 
Phuloſophia* phie is the kyowlege of Divine and human things.. Laſtly, Plato aſſures 
us, that to philoſophiſe, is to know, love, and imitate God :. which he 
makes to be the tum, not only of ſpeculative and moral Philoſo- 
phie, but alſo of Politics : for (faics he) char (ommun-wealth is moſt 
happy in which Philoſophers are Kings, or Kings Philoſophers, Touch- 
ing the general notion of Philoſophie, See Philoſ. General. p. 1.1. 1. 
GC. 1.9.1. 
Philoſophers $. 3. Hence alſo the Greck Philoſophers, ſpecially the Pytha- 
called Texevt roreans, when they came to the perfet: comprehenſion of their 
from the fewl,Þ rnylteries and principl led i fect, i ſi 
ION 1ylteries and principles, were called 7iaeer, perfect, in oppo 
tion to their Novices or learners; which phraſes and cuſtome they 
ſeem to have borrowed from the Jewiſh Scholes, and Colleges; 
' wherein there were divers orders ;-and the higheſt therein were 
called 22n perfect : whereunto the Apoſtle Pax! ſeems (neo 
ome 


philoſophie the Love of Wiſdome. Book I, | 


Chap. 1. God the firſt Cauſe of Philoſophie. 


of. which more hereafter, when we come to treat of the Pytha- 
goreans ; who were alſo called by the later Philoſophers MuSeatyer 
and $:aiuv9o,, Mythologiſts and Philomythiſts; becaule of their 
great imitation of, and ſymboliling with the Jews, in myſteries 
and wiſdome : from whom they borrowed the moſt of their Diſ- 
cipline and Philoſophie. From theſe general hints and intimati- 
ons we may ealily collect, what cognation the Pagan Philoſophie 
had with the Jewiſh Wiſdome : neither can we imagine, how 
thoſe dark capacities of Heathen Philoſophers ſhould come to be 
informed with ſuch clear contemplations of God, and Jewiſh my- 
ſteries, but by ſome derived traditions, and fragments borrowed 
from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church, as hereafter. 


5 


ſome) to allude Phil. 3. 12. 7874\&oper, and v.15. Tian perfect, Daills on Phil. 


3-12. &15. of 


which ſee Book 
2. chape6.ſeft. 5. 


$. 4. Butto run up Philoſophie toits firſt ſourceand ſpring-head ; God the firſt e- 


we muſt remember that God (who is the original Idea of al truth, 
the eternal wiſdome and fountain of al light) is the firſt Exemplar, 


h 
and Efficient of al Philoſophie. For as God made althings accoxrd- _ 


ficient and ex- 
emplar of all 


loſophiz as 


l as its firſt 


ing to the eternal univerſal Idea of his own Wiſdomeand Decrees; objef, or mat- 
ſolikewiſe has he ſtamped, and deeply impreſſed on the very be- #7 


ings and natures of althings made, certain characters or intelligi- 
ble ideas and reſemblances of his own divine wiſdome, which the 
Scholes uſually terme the Light and Law of nature ;, which is n0- 
thing elſe but thoſe created emanations, or rayes of light and or- 
der ſtamped on the beings of things, and ſcattered up and down in 
the Univerſe ; which ottering themſelves to the human under- 
ſtanding, become the objective mater of Philoſophie. So that 
it is apparent, Philoſophie,as al other Sciences, owes its originaPto 
the Divine Intellect and Wiſdome, which beaming it ſelf forth on 
the workes of its hands,and diffuſing ſome derivation of wiſdome, 
light, and order into every Creature, for the government and di- 
rection thereof unto its reſpective ends, becomes the objective 
idea, or mater of al Philoſophie : and then the ſame Divine Wiſ- 
dome irradiating the mind of man, to contemplate thoſe bright 
Ideas of created wiſdome, which lie hid in the creature, and ena- 
bling it to gather up the ſame into ſeveral branches or Sciences, it 
becomes the prime efhcient of al Philoſophie. So that whether we 
conſider Philoſophie objectively, as loged in the natures of things; 
or formally, as brancht forth into ſeveralSciences,it al owes its ori- 
ginal to the boſome of Divine Wiſdome. That the firſt Philoſo- 
phie was from God , See Philoſoph. General.'p. 1. l. 1,c. 1.4.2. 


- 4% 


Philo ſophie from Admiration. Book 1, 


6. 
Philoſophiefrom F. 5. Hence it follows, that the original impulſive cauſe of al 


Admiration. 
See Voſſuus de 

lo 2. Yo 6s 

& Hotmius Hiſt, 
Philofel.1. 10. 


Philoſophie, was Admiration of the admirable Wiſdome, Power, 
and Goodneſſe of God, ſhining in his workes of Creation and Pro- 
vidence, as Rom. 1, 19, 20. $0 Plato in his Theetetus tets us, that 
Mdaa pinofops rye 70 7d 3G 73 FavudQny © yag aan dgyh pinoge> 
plas, i aurn, The great Pathos or affection of a Philoſopher is to ad- 
mire : neither had Pholoſophie any other origmal than this, The like 
eAriſtotle aſſerts,in the Proeme to his Metaphyſics, (which Srobexs 
Serm. 3. Cites) #14 73 $4vustay oj dy$wTor x; 109, x, 73 rewTor ReEerro 
elAogophir, CC. Men now, as formerly, begin to philoſophiſe from ad- 
miration : for men firſt began to admire things leſſe wonderful, then pro- 
ceding thus by degrees, they douted of greater maters, as of the origine 
of the Univerſe, &c. whence he concludes, #42 x, p1xiuvI@& 6 piab- 
oopOr mas r' Gryag wid © avyrxaTar tt Favueciuy, wherefore a Phi- 
loſopher ſeems to be, in ſome ſenſe, a Philomythiſt : (or « Mythologiſt, 
4. arelator of Fables and wonders) for a Fable conſiſts of things 
wonderful, The ſame ſee cAriſt. e Metaph. lib. 2. cap. 2. In which 
words eAriſtotle gives us an exact and ful account, of the original 
ground and impulſive cauſe of al Philoſophie, both Mythologic 


Euſeb.l.1. Prep. and Simple. For, whence was it that the Phenicians, Egyptians, 


Cf. 6. ſcribit, 


Agyprtios fe- 
runt primos 
omnium cum 
oculos in cae- 
lum ſuſtuliſ- 
ſent, modum, 
ordinem, 8& 
quantitatem 
cor 
leſtum admi- 


ratos, Solem & 


Lunam Deos 
putalle, Hec 


rum Cce- 


and their Apes the Grec:ans, ſo much delighted themſelves 1n their 
Philoſophic contemplations of the origine of the Univerſe, &c. but 
from ſome fabulous narrations, or broken traditions, which they 
traduced from the Fewiſh Church, touching the wonders of God, 
which appeared in his workes of Creation and Providence,ſpecially 
towards his Church? which theſe purblind Heathens greatly admi- 
red, though they underſtood them not ; and ſo mixed their own 
Mythologic or fabulous conjectures with them. And that this 
was the true Origine of al the Pagan yuxlceyi praocogie night-Phi- 
loſophie, (which is Plato's own phraſe) wil be more evident here- 
after, when we come to treat of the Grecian Philoſophie. 


nimirum illa admiratio ſuit, quam inter Philoſophie cauſas antiqui retulere. Horn. Hiſt. phil. l.2. G& 5. 
That al heathen Philoſophie fprung from admiration of Gods wonders in nature or in his Church. See Dr. 
Jackfon on the Scriptures, page 47s 


$. 6. As for the created cauſes of Philoſophie;, they may be re- 
duced to theſe two commun heads, 1. Its firſt Inſtitutors or Au- 
thors. 2. Its conſtitutive principles, both material and formal, 
or the eſſential parts thereof. We deſigne ſome diſcourſe on both; 
thence to make good our Demonſtration touching the Traduction 


of al Philoſophie from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church, m_ 
O 


| Chap. I. Adam the firſt and greateſt Philoſopher. 


to procede methodically herein, We ſhal begin with the firſt hu- The ft Inſtitu- 
man Inſtitutors, or Authors of Philoſophie ; who were indeed #975 9, Philoſe- 


Divine, and divinely illuminated ; 1o that the wifdome we find 
ſcattered up and down among the Pagan Philoſophers, was but 
borrowed and derived from thoſe Divine Lights, who were in- 
lIightned by the Divine Word, that life and light of men, which ſhined 
in the darkyeſſc of the Pagan World, but the darkyeſſe comprehended it 
not, as John 1. 4, 5. 

The firſt Created Divine Inſtitutor of al Philoſophic was Adam, 
who, without al peradventure, was the greateſt, amongſt mere 
mortals, that ever the World poſſeſſed z; concerning whom the 
Scripture tels us, Gey. 2. 19, 20. That he gave names to every living 
thing, &c. which argues his great Sagacitie and philoſophic pene- 
tration into their natures. For look as our conceptions, if true, 
fo alſo names, if proper, ſhould be, and, as we may preſume, at 
firſt were no other than & x5185  mexyudray, images of things : $0 
both eriſtotle and Plato cal names puipara, imitations of things. 
cAdam could, by his profound Philotophie, anatomile, and ex- 
actly pry into the very natures of things, and there contemplate 
thoſe glorious Ideas, and Characters of created Light and Order, 
which the increated Light and Divine Wiſdome had impreſſed 
thereon; and thence he could by the quickneſle of his apprehen- 
ſion, immediately colle&t,and forme the ſame into a complete ſy- 
ſ{teme or bodie of Philoſophie; as alſo moſt methodically branch 
forth the ſame into particular Sciences, &c. Whereas al Philoſo- 
phers ſince eAdam, having loſt, by his fal, this Philoſophic Saga- 
citie, of prying into the natures of things, they can only make 
ſome poor conjectures from ſome commun accidents, and the ex- 
ternal ſuperficies, or effects of things; and therefore cannot re- 
ceive conceptions, or give names exactly ſuited to the natures of 
things, as «Adam before them did. 

And that Plato had received ſome broken tradition tonching 
this Philoſophie of Adam, is evident from what he laics down in 
his Politicus, (and elſewhere) touching the golden Age, or the 
ſtate of Innocence; wherein, fſaies he, our firſt parent was giaecoe 
pararCr, the greateſt Philoſopher that ever was. And Balens (de 
Script. Brit. cent. 10. prefat.) telsus, © That from «Adam al good 
© Arts and human Wiſdome flowed, as from their Forntain. He 
© was the firſt that diſcovered the motions of the Celeſtial Bodies; 
*the natures of Plants, of Living, and al other Creatures; he firſt 
publiſhed 


Seths Philoſo- 
bit. 


Seth's Philoſophie. Book. 

© publiſhed the formes of Eccleſiaſtic, Politic, and Oeconomic Go- 
Cyerament. From whoſe Schole proceded whatever good Arts 
<and Wiſdome were afterward propagated by our Fathers unto 
©Mankind. Sothat wiatever Altronomie, Geometrie, and other 
© Arts contain in them, he knew the whole thereof, The like 
Hornins, Hiſt. Philo/oph. lib.71. cap. 2. * Adamtherefore being con- 
© ſtituted in this Theatre of the Univerſe, he was ignorant of no- 
<thing, that pertained to the Myſterie of Nature. He knew cx- 
©actly, and that without crror, the Natures of al Animals, the 
© virtues of Herbs, and the cauſes of things. The Light of Reaſon, 
© which we now cal Logic, altogether unſpotted, and without 
© Cloud, overcame the obſcurity of things, and diſpelled darkneſle, 
<;f there were any. - Now there. was the higheſt azeſ&e, exact- 
©neſle of the Occonomics,. and Politics; for man was never ſo 
*much as then Cay Toarrmdy a ſociable Creature. Which the 
© ancient Mythologiſts are wont to adumbrate under the Golden 
* Age, wherein 

Sponte ſua ſine lege fidem, retiumque colebant. 

© The Scat of this moſt nel Philoſophie 1s, in the ſacred Scrip- 
© tures, ſtiled j7y {2, the Garden of Eden. For there is nothing 
© more excellent given, by the great God, to Mankind, than that 
© pleaſure, which ariſeth from the contemplation of things. The 
{ haldees cal this Garden of Pleaſure ©3"1Þ, and the Greeks fol- 
lowing them, mmggSo@;, Paradiſe. Thus Hornins, who, cap. 11, 
repetes the ſame in theſe words, © Ai Arts, as Mankind, had their 
© beginning from <Adam, who among the pleaſures of Paradiſe, 
<learned Philoſophie even from God himſelf. And Keckerman, 
Tratt. 2. Precogn. Logic. cap. 2. faies, © That he douts not, but 
©that our firſt Parents delivered over to their Poſteritie, together 


- £with other Sciences, cven Logicalſo; ſpecially ſeeing they, who 


< were neareſt the Origine of althings, had an intelle&t ſo much 
© the more excellent than ours, by how much the more they ex- 
© celled us in length of life, firmitude of health, and Jaſtly in air, 
food, &c. More of Adams Philoſophic , See Philoſoph. General. 
s Toe F Eo 34G. 2. 

$. 7. From eAdam ſprung Serh,who, according to Joſephus bib. 1. 
cAntig. cap. 3. followed his Father in the purſuit of Wiſdome, 
ſpecially that part thereof which concernes the Celeſtial Bodies, 
their adn x covunrIpere, iN which kind of Philoſophie he proved 
a very eminent Doctor. So Horns, Hiſt. Philoſ. L. 7.6.2. © - + 

. 


"wry 2 - | . 
Chap.I. Enoch's 8kz/ in Aſtronomie. 
* firſt mentionof Letters fals upon Serh's times ; who being mind- 
« ful of his Fathers Prophecie, foretelling the Univerſal Diſlolution 
© of things, the one by the Deluge, the other by fire, being not-wil- 
© ling to extinguiſh his famous Inventions of Altrologie; he thought 
ypon ſome Monument, to which he might concredit theſe My- 
© ſteries. At length it ſcerned good unto him, tocngrave Arts and 
< Diſciplines on two great Pillars of Brick, thereby to preſerve 
<them from deitruCtion. And that this Tradition 1s not vain, is 
proved by the Authority, and avroie of Foſephns , who witnel(- 
{eth, that one of theſe Pillars remained in Syria even to his time, 
and was ſcen by him. 
$. 8. The learned alſo reckon Exoch amongſt the firſt Divine Enoch's Phile- 
Philoſophers,ſpzcially for his ſuppoled skil in <4ſtrologie and Aſtro- /ophis 
nomie : SO Euſebius de prepar. Evans. lib. g. and out of him Bochart = ſe 
Phaleg, lib. 2. cap. 13. paz. 101. *© I cannot but adde(faies he) what 3m © oh” 
Bales P. 13. Pay. 10 I copiſe oſſſus 
©is found concerning the ſame Enoch in Euſebius, out of Expolemus, wi Mrchem 
© of the Fews. He fates that eAbrabham, when he taught e4ſtrologte _ Alexan- 
*and other Sciences at #elopolis, affirmed, that the Babylonians at- my ac Euſth. 
© tributed the invention of the ſame to Enoch, and that he was the 5 - CO Py 
« firſt inventor of «4ſtrologie. It follows, not far after, that the [13 ,11panys 
© Grecians attribute the invention of «Aſtrologie to cAtlas;, and apud Eyſeh.1.g. 
© that Atlas was the ſame with Enoch, &c. 'In which words we Pr<par. cg. ewn 
©may note, that Enoch and «Alas are reputcd for the fame. Per- q Angilgs mul- 
© haps fromchence, that as Alas by the {arthaginians 18, called pub, 
© Duris, and Dyris; fo Enoch by the eArabvians, DYITIR Jdris : Thus crit. rrornius 
the Author of the Book called Zuchaſin, p. 134. Hanoch, who 1s cal- Hiſtor. Philo- 
led Edris, bevan to compoſe eAſtronomic Books. They fay that Enoch [0+ lib. 1. cap. 
was firſt named Edris, by Mubammed, who had it from his Maſler *** 
cAbdalla, the Talmudiſt. For Enoch, according to the ancient Tra- 
dition, was called by the Jews T\YWuYn, eMetator ;, or as Fona- 
than, in his (Paldaic Paraphraſe 0 Gen.5. 24. RA RED the great 
Scribe, Which name e4#/ammed could not more aptly render for 
his purpoſe, than by the Arabic DYTTIR Ears, which ſignifies 
alearned, ſage Niſputer, and Inveſtizator of accurate things. From 
the eArabic DN, which ſignifies properly ro winnow Corn,thence 
Metaphorically to d:pute. Whence Beidavy, an eArabic (omme:;:- 
tator, in Suratam eAlcoran de «Maria, faith, That Enoch was cal- 
led Edris, by reaſon of his manifold ſtudie : For the moſt hizh delivered 
bim down thirty Volumes. It is ſaid alſo that he was the firſt ( alamogra- 
pher, as alſo ftudious of eAſtronomie and «Arithmetic. So Hottinger 
C Theſauv. 


Abraham's Philo ſophie. Book JT. 
Theſaur. Phil. How far theſe Traditions deſerve aſſent, as alſo 
thoſe other of Enoch's engraving his Prophecies and Aſftrologse on 
Pillars ; which, they ſay, continued after the Flood, it concernes 
us not to debate : only thus much we are aſſured by Fade 14. &c. 
that Enoch had certain Prophecies, touching the worlds diſſolution 
by fire, and the laſt judgment, &-c. And that the Sroics derived 
their 4avewors, Or Purification of the world by fire, from ſome bro- 
ken Tradition of this Prophecie of Enoch, is not without ground 
conjectured by Grotius and other Critics. Balens (de Script. Brit. 
cent. 10. pag. 3.) tels us, that © Enoch, a man famous for Prophe- 
© cie, is ſuppoſed to have written before the Flood of Divine ma- 
ters, &c. See Philoſ. General. Þ, 1.1. 1,c. 1.6. 4. 

$. 9. Another Scripture Philoſopher is Abraham, who is ſuppo- 
ſed, even by Pagan Hiſtorians, to have taught both the (haldeans, 
where he was firſt ſeated, and alſo the Egyptians, Knowlege in 
Aſtronomie. So Lud. Vives, tm Auguſt. de ( rvit. Dei lib. 18, c. 2. 
©Not only ſacred, but alſo many of the prophane Writers have 
£ mentioned Abraham: as Hecatens, who writ a Book particu- 
© larly of Abraham: ſo Euſebius de prep. Evans. Alſo Alexander 
© the Polyhiſtorian; who ſaies, that Abraham, born in the tenth 

© Generation after the Floud, was the Inventor of Aſtrologie a- 
© mongſt the haldeans, &c. Damaſcenus Hiſt. lib. 4. writes, that 
© Abraham coming from {haldea with an Army, reigned at Da- 
© maſcus. Hence he paſſed into {anaar, leaving a great memorie 
© behind him at Damaſexs. But when {anaarn was preſt with fa- 
© mine, he travelled thence into Epypr, and entring into debates 
< with thoſe Prieſts, he much profited them both in the Knowlege 
© of things, and alſo in pietie, and the ordering of their manners, 
© and life. Alexander reports, that he lived ſome time in Hehopo- 
« lis ; neither did he profeſs himſelf to be the Inventor of Aſtrolo- 
© vie, but to have received it from his Anceſtors, by whoſe hands 
<it was conveighed unto him, even from Enoch. Artapanus re- 
© ports, that the Hebrews were ſo named from Abraham, who lived 
© twenty years in Egypt, where he taught Pharetates, the Egyptian 

<King, the Knowlege of the Stars; and thence returned into Sy- 

ria. Balens (de ſcript. Brit. cent. 10. pag. 3.) telsus, out of Phyl. 

Welphizs of the lives of learned men, © That Abraham found out the 

© Syriac and {haldee Letters; alſo many principles of Altrologie; 

X fie he was a prudent and holy man, and excellently learned as 


© to human maters. And after his abode among[t the Egyptian 
wiſe 


Chap. I. Abraham's Philo ſophie. 


© wiſe men, he was the firſt that inſtructed them in Aſtronomie 
and Arithmetic : for before his coming into Eoypr, the Egyptians 
* were altogether ignorant of theſe Sciences. Ger. Yoſſins, de phi- 
loſophorum ſeltis lib. 2. cap. 8. F. 7, 8. gives us this account of Abra- 
hams Philoſophie : © But whether (faies he) Abraham the Patri- 
© arch drew his Aſtrologie from the {haldeans, or rather the hal- 
© deans received it from Abraham ;, this Science came by Abraham 
< firſt tothoſe of Paleſtine, or the {anaamtes, and afterwards to 
* the Eryptians. That Abraham paſſed from Ur of the (haldeans 
© into Paleſtine, 1s ſufficiently known by Scripture : and that he 
© was alſo skilled in Aſtrologie, Beroſus ſhews in theſe words : Mere 
© 3s + xaraexauoudy SuxdTy yereds migy. Kandalos Tis iy Sixar® dyby 
© ubyas, © T6 vggria Turn, In the tenth Age after the Floud, there 
© was among the Chaldeans a juſt and great man, and wel killed in the 
© Knowlege of the Heavens. Joſephus Antiq. l. 1. c.7. cites this paſ- 
© ſage of Beroſus, and addes, that Abraham, who was the tenth from 
© Noah, was ſignified by it. And this is confirmed by what is ſaid of 
© Abraham by Eupolemus, in Euſebius, x, TW asegnoylay Fo, xeaDaixlu 
© gugery, that he was the Inventor of Arle, and the ( haldaic Art. 
«© Which is an evident confeſſion of an Heathen. It isalſo enough 
© eredible that the (anaamtes, and amongſt them the Phenicians, 
< learned much touching the Natures of things from Abraham,who 
* ſojourned amongſt them. Moreover it is wel known, that when 
© (anaan was prelt with famine, Abraham went into Egypt , where 
© he ſaid his Wife Sarah was his Siſter, whom the King had abuſed, 
© had he not been admoniſhed by God. But being taught who 
* Abraham was, (as Foſephus lib. 1. cap. 8. relates) he gave him 
© power of converling with the moſt excellent and the moſt learned 
© of the Eoyptians. Then Abraham (faies he) rl 7s derlunritu 
© aurors yaeiteral, x; Ta oth dregrouiar mgghiÞonr mes tyap Ths ' A- 
© beaus Tepuoias ci; Aryurloy, of *Aryialia & you dundis* Un Xax- 
© Snloy yep TeI7 intgoirnoNr ig *Aryurrey, 334 djinder x eis 73s 
OExanras, bountifully communicated unto them Arithmetic and Aſtro- 
© 2omie, for before the coming of Abraham, the Egyptians were ignorant 
© of theſe Sciences: for they came from the Chaldeans to the E-yptians 
© 2nd from them to the Grecians, This Philoſophie of the Jews de- 
rived from Abraham was two-fold, partly natural, whereof Aſtro- 
logie was a part, and partly Divine, of God and his works, &c. 
How far theſe reports touching Abraham may deſerve credit, I 
ſhall not contend. I find a great confirmation of what has been 
; C2 mentioned 
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mentioned touching Abraham's Philoſophie in Hornius Hiſt. Philof. 
L. 2.c, 10. .* Amidit theſe darkneſles ({peaking of Nimrod's Apo-- 
© ſtalie) of depraved Philoſophie, ſhone forth, as an hopeful ſtar, 
© Abraham, a perſon of a famous ingenie , who was contempo- 
© rarie with 2 inus, Semiramis, and Zoroaſter, as Enſeb. He was a 
© man renowned not only among ſacred, but alſo prophane Wri- 
©ters; namely of whom Hecatexs writ a whole Book : and Bero- 
&ſus, Nic. Damaſcerns, Alexander, Eupolemus, e Mela, with many 
© cthers cited by Euſebins 1, g. prepar. c. 4. make mention of him. 
© He beingin his firtt years educated in the Inititutes of the Marz, 
© or { haldeans, Fef. 24. 2. drank 10 a corrupt Philoſophie from his 
© Parents, in which notwithſtanding he made a better proficience 
© than all others. ' For he being a very wiſe and eloquent perſon, 
© as alſo' inveſted with a great ſagacitie, obſerved from natural 
© things, that there was a God, and that he was to be worſhipped 
© by us; as Foſephus hib. 1. Ant.c. 8. and Philo teach us ; But his 
© mind being not as yet irradiated with any Divine Light, it was 
<envelopped in the darkneſſes of many errors; which, ſo ſoon as 
© he was commanded by God to depart out of {'haldea, he ex- 
© changed for a more bright Light , and ſo of a eHagus he 
© became an Hebrew, or Chriſtian Philoſopher, ſtudious of ſacred 
©wiſdome. In whoſe family there was a famous Academie and 
© ſeat of Philoſophie. For Abraham had a great name for wil- 
© dome; not only among his own, but thorowout al the Eaſt. Foſe- 
©phus, out of Beroſus, atteſts, that he communicated to the Egyptians 
© the ſcience of Numbers, or Arithmetic \, and that of the Stars, called 
© Aſtronomie, of which Sciences the Egyptians were then very igno- 
rant. And Alexander tels us, that the. Heliopolitan Prieſts, and 
© others made uſe of his Inſtitution in Aſtrologie, Arithmetic, 7 eometrie, 
© and other parts of wiſdome, And who candout of-his skil in Aſtro- 
© logie, ſeeing he drew his original from (haldea. Whence what 
© Orpheus ſung, that God of old reveled himſelf to one ( haldean only, 
©they ſuppoſe to be meant of Abraham : when therefore he came 
<into {anaan, it may not be douted, but that the Phenicians drew 
©from him the rudiments of purer wiſdome: for he was much in 
< favor with the-Princes of that Country, and venerable among 
©their Kings. Thence, whileſt his Children diſperſed Colonies 
© into diverſe Regions, his more qo Philoſophie was communica-- 
©ted together therewith ; which was ſoon contaminated by the 
*errors of Cham's Poſteritie. This wiſdome his Son Iſaac recei- 
oying 


Abraham's Philoſopbie. Book. 


.Chap.I. - Joſeph's i»ſiruTFing the Egyptians. 
© ving from him, as an inheritance conſtantly to be reteined, ac- 
cording to the example of his Father, propagated in {anaar, and 
<in Egypt. The ſame may be ſaid of Zacob, whoſe great ſagacitic 
© and experience in Natural Philoſophie, is ſufficiently diſcovered 
© inthe wonderfulartihce he uſed for the conception of the Cattel, 
© Gen. 33. 37,@c. There is alſo in his Hiltorie, fome mention 
made of the Altrologie of the Syrians, &c. See Philoſ. General. Þ. 
1.4, 1.c, 1.8.5. 


$. 10. Amongſt the Divine Philoſophers wo muſt not omit the of Joſeph his 
mention of Joſeph, who is ſaid, and that upon ſolid Scripturc- inſtruing the 


rounds, to have inſtructed the Egyptians in wifdome and Philo- 
Pohic ; and in after Ages paſſed amongſt them under the name of 


Hermes, or e Mercurins Triſmegiſtus. Thus much 1s allerted by wercurius. 


Cluverxs 1n his Hiſtorte of the world, pag. 12. * Foſeph, faith he, 
© having attained to a meſure of wiſdome, as it ſcemed above 
© human, he obtained the whole adminiſtration of Egypr, and a 
© dignity the next to the Regal. Hence the common fable, that 
© Hermes, that is, Interpreter, was the firſt Inventor of Arts and 
© Sciences PR. the Egyptians. For the wiſdome of the Egyp- 
© tians owes it ſelf unto Foſeph, who by the Kings authority taught 
© them both divine and human Arts. . The name Hermes iguis, 
which ſignifies an Interpreter, ſeems to be given, and that molt 
properly unto Foſeph, becauſe of his Divine Art 1n the interpret- 
ing of Dreams. And that he was cſtimed by the Eryptians, as a 

rſon endowed with an extraordinary faculty of divining, and 


interpreting Dreams, or things ſecret, is moſt evident from Ger. Gzn. 44- 5» 


44- 5- where they mention his d-vinme, &c. Though they knew 
not the Divining power by which he was inſpired, but imputed it 
to his. cup; yet the thing it ſelf was manifeſted by his interpreting 
the Dreams of Pharaoh, his Butler, &c. That this Art of Divi- 
ning, or interpreting things, was alſo attributed by the fabulous 


Pagans to Mercurie, isapparent from A, 14. 12. where Mercu- 4 14. 12: 


rie is called *rguis an Interpreter. The Eyptians called their 
Hermes Theuth, and ſuppoſed him to be the 1nyentor of al their 
Arts and Sciences, That Feſeph was indeed the Inſt: uftor of the 
_— and that by the Kings appointment, is molt clear from 
F 
teach his Senators wiſdome: but the old Geneva Edition (ar. 
1560.) renders it more properly : and teach his Ancients Wiſdom, 
DN 21, t ſtrut their Elders, that 1s, their _—_ 
at 


al. 105.22. where he is faid to be appointed by the King to pſal. 104. 22. 


14 
That Joſeph 


Joſeph tewght the Egyptians Philoſophice. Book 1. 
That Foſeph took a particular care of the Egyptian Prieſts, not 


taught theEgYp- only by inſtituting a College for them, and making proviſion ac- 


transGeometrze, 
&Fc. See Voſſtus 
de Philoſe Sett. 
le 2» fo 2» Go 2: 
as hereafter tn 
the Egyptian 
Philojophie. 


cordingly, as Ger. 47. 22, but alſo by inſtruting them in the 
Knowlege and ſervice of the true God, the motions of the Hea- 
vens, and other parts of ſound Philoſophie; wil afterward ap- 
pear, when we come to treat of the Egyptian Philoſophie, At pre- 
ſent it ſhal ſuffice us to give his Character, as drawn by Hornizts 
Hiſtor. Philo. 1. 2. c. 10. © Foſeph, ſaies he, was of a great name ; 
© who after various Viciſlitudes of Providence, was at length,after 
* having happily interpreted the Kings Dream, by the public ſuf- 
© frage of the King and people reputed, as indeed he was, the 
© moſt wiſe of al the Egyptians, and ſo honored with that ſplen- 
*did Title, 73yd NIBY, 6. e. an Interpreter of ſecrets (Gen. 41.39, 
© 15.) Neither may we in any meaſure dout , but that, whatſo- 
<ever there was of Truth agrcable to Scripture, to be found 
© among others, ſpecially the Egyptian Philoſophers, that they re- 
* ceived it from the Hebrews, among whom they frequently and 
© long converſed, even from Abrahams times. But ſpecially from 
© Foſeph they received much of their Wiſdome, whom, ſeeing he 
© wasmnext the King, no one of them durſt contradict. Whence 
© there are not wanting ſome who write, that there were Scholes 
© of Wiſdome and Virtue erected by Foſeph in Egypt. And indeed 
© that there were ſuch,appears,from the Hiſtorie of e Loſes, whom 
©the Scripture makes to be learned in al the Wiſdome of the 
© Egyptians. Which ſeems to be made good by what David notes, 
* Pſal. 105. 22. that Joſeph was commanded by Pharaoh, to teach his 
© Princes according to his pleaſure, and to inſtrutt his Elders in Wiſdome. 
© For ſo the Vulgar renders the word WR, from which verſion, 
© ſeeing it is molt plain, we may notrecede. For it may be deduced 
©as wel from D?, as from JDR, &c. OR lignifying as wel ro 
© 51ſtrult as to chaſtiſe. Whence | wonder, what came into their 
© minds, who contend, that Joſephs Doctrine was not publicly ap- 
©proved. For ſceing it was publickly delivered in their Scholes 
*and Academies, who can denie, that it was publicly authoriſed 
© by the King, and Nobles of the Kingdome ? His Placits were ſo 
© far from being contradicted, as indeed no one durſt murmur 
© againſt him, Ger. 41. 39,&c. They do ill allege the event. For 
© the Egyptians after the death of Foſeph, and their King, who 
© favored him, returned again to their Vomit, and abrogated the 
© true Philoſophie. This is wel obſerved by Philip in Chronico — 2, 

ot 


© Not long after the death of Joſeph, the Egyptian Kmgs, rejefting his 
© Dottrine again wor ſhipped Idols, and embraced Magic Arts, Yet 
© there remained ſome rudiments, and Weracuare Of truth. For, 
© that the ancient Egyptians held the world to have a beginning, 
© and that they thought the year to begin from Libra, which they 
© ſuppoſed alſo to be the beginning of the World; theſe Traditi- 
© ons they drew from no other fountain than 7oſeph, as 7of. Scaliger 
© aa bb. 1. Manilii admoniſheth, From the ſame 7oſeph alſo they 
© learned the Souls immortalitie,which preſently was changed into 
©that monſtre of their perqudsvy ors. As therefore the Egyptians 
owe not the leaſt part of their wiſdometo the Hebrews,ſoalfo they 
participate with them in many names, which is even yet diſcover- 
ed, in many of the names of their Gods, as we have before often 
demonſtrated. See Part 1. Book, 2.c. 7. .0t Egyptian Gods. Of Jo- 
ſephs Philoſophie, See Philoſ. General. P. 1.1. 1. c. 1.4.6. 

$.11. But amongſt all the Divine Philoſophers, there was none of Moſes'sPhi- 
that opened a more effectual door, for the propagating of philo- /oſophie. 
ſophic principles and light, than eAoſes; who by his writings, £43 Moſes tot 
contained in his five Books (beſides his perſonal Conferences) laid |» _— 
the main foundations of al that Philoſophie, which firſt the Phe- ra condi 
nicians and Egyptians, and from them the Greczans were maſters of. derit, rerun ip- 
Whence wes it that Sanchoniathon, and the Grecian Philoſophers ſam natwam 
after him, had ſuch clear notions of the original of the world, the fO_ 
firſt Chaos or Matter, out of which God framed al things? Was CC 
it not from <.Ioſes's deſcription of the Creation, Ger. 1. 2.? quin profundi 
Lud. Vroes de Veritate fide, ſpeaks thus; © The Creation of the ima ſapientiz 
©World was ſo deſcribed by e Hoſes, that the greateſt Philoſo- P"4#tus ſuerit, 
© phers admired the depth, and embrace@the truth of the narra- —— 
<tion ; ſpecially the Pythagoreans (whom Plaro in his Timens fol- ,y;; inctarye 
© lows) who expreſſed the ſaid production of the world, ſome- zt. gui, ut de 
©times in the very ſame words. Plaro (in his Times p. 29.)being to aliis antiquis 
treat of the origine of the Univerſe, acknowlegeth, this could _ Para, 
not be known but by ſome probable fable or Tradition, extre pv Soy, FC. = —_ ? -of 
which came originally from Xoſes's Hiſtorie of the Creation. ,v;, Hornius 
This wil be evident by the enumeration of particulars. Hiſt.PhiloC. 1.2. 

1. How came Sanchoniathon, that great Phenician Philoſopher, C 13. | 
to the Knowlege of his y«os igs6@fe5, 1.6. ANY IMMY Cauth Erev, — 
but from Ger. 1. 2. and darkzeſſe, &c. oniy the word yny from Philoſophie from 
v. 5- Henceal the Poetic fitt:ons of the firſt Chaos, and the philo- Gen. 2. © 
ſophic contemplations of the firſ# mater, privation, &c. Hence alſo 
e Mochys, 


16 Pagan Philoſophie from Moſes. PBookl. 
eWMeochus, another Phenician Phyſiologiſt, received his traditions 
Anaxagoras about cAtomes, which he makes to be the firſt principles of the 
pronmnciavit world, &c. Whence alſo. drew the Egyptianstheir philoſophic per- 
0n":m r14m ſuaſions of the worlds beginning, &c. if not from this .WHoſaic 
pr iten 2 Fountain? How came lato to diſcourſe ſo acturately of the 
Eidem menti order, beanty, barmony, aud perfeition of the Univerſe, the con- 
omnia dabat templation whereof ({aies he) was exceding pleaſins to its maker ? 
Anaxagoras Could he poſſibly have diſcourſed of theſe things in ſuch Scripeural 
og Phraſeologie, had he not received ſome Traditions from e.Weoſes 
Eugubin. de pe- Gen. 1. 31, Oc. ? Whence came his conceptions of the Soul of the 
ren. philof. 1. 1. world, but from Jewiſh Traditions touching Gods framing and 
Go 4+ p"_—_ the world by his Spirit and Providence, in the molt per- 
ct harmonious manner, as the Soul governes the Bodie, Gen. 1. 
2? Hence Tlaro(according to his eAlecoric manner of diſcourſe) 
ſuppoſeth the world to be an Animal, yea a viſible image of the in- 
Fob. Grammat. viſible God ;, that is, faies Johannes Grammaticus (that excellent 
gg creat. Chriſtian Philoſopher) what Moſes affirmed properly of man, Gen. 
exons. annacd | 27. that he was made according to the imace of God, Plato transfers 
to the whole Univerſe. Yea indeed the whole of the Grecian Phyſic- 
logie, touching the Origine of the world, its firſt mater , privation, 
and forme, ec. 1n al likelyhood, owes its original to ſome ,20- 
ſaic Tradition, from the firſt chap. of Geneſis, &c. as we have de- 

monſtrated, Philoſ. General. P.1. 1. 3.c. 2. $1, 2, 3, &c. 
Plato's Mets 2, As their Phylics, ſo alſo the Metaphyſics, laid down by the 
phyſic contem- Grecian Philoſophers, ſeem evidently to be derived , and bor:- 
—_ ; S708 rowed from CMoſess ſacred Philoſophie. We read Exod. 3. 14. 
from Moſes's Of Gods name Jam, whence uſt; puts it beyond al dout, that 
Philoſophie. Plato traduced his notions of 72 3y, Sera; By, avroiy, Which he 
aſcribeth to the firſt and moſt perfeft Being. From the ſame Scri- 
pture Fountain alſo came his contemplations about his aby@, vis, 
Cc. as Gen. 1.2. whence the Platonics gencrally aſlert a eras 
Trinity anſwerable to the Scriptures. And, in ſum, never Hea- 
then Philoſopher treated more diſtinitly, yea d:vinely of God, his 
N ature, and «Mttributes, as alſo of the Soul, its ſpiritualtie, infi- 
nite capacitie, immortalitie, &c. than Plato : which, according to 
the common vogue of the Learned, he received, by conference 
with ſome Jews, or by tradition from eoſes's writings : of 
which more hereafter. . 3. c. 3. alſo Philoſ. General. P. 1. 

L.:3.Ce Io 

3. Far- 


Chap. I. Pagan Philo ſophie from Moſes. 


Baochart, in his Phaleg;, where he demonſtrates, that the Pavan 
Geographie exattly anſwers to Moſes's deſcription. The like may be 
affirmed of the Pa7an Chronologie, and Hiſtorie, of which before 
Part t. book 3. chap. 2.4. 6,7. $0 inlike manner, that the Hea- 
then Politicians, Or Lawgrvers, viz. Lycurgus, Solon, e Minos, Draco, 
Plato, &c. received the chief, if not the whole of their Politics 


7 


3. Farther, that the Pagan Geographie had its original from Pagan Geagra- 
e Moſes's Narration, Gen. 10. how the world was peopled by 2% & Politics 
N oah's Polterity, is allerted and made evident by the Learned Jrom Moles. 


from .oſes's Laws, as It is generally affirmed by the Learned, Court. Gent. 


and wil be made farther evident by what follows. 

We find a good Character of «oſes, and his Philoſophie in 
© Hornius Hiſt. philoſ. 1. 2.c. 13. Moſes, ſaies he, had a mind moſt 
© capacious tor al things: who being educated from his Childhood 
© among the Egyptian Prieſts, drew from them al their wiſdome, 
© even their molt abſtruſe myſteries : which ſeems to be the cauſe 
© why he is reckone&by the Grecians among the eAagicians. Plinie 
© /. 10. c. 10. There is another fattion of £ Magic , which ſprang from 
Moſes. And «© Woſes indeed has chrained a great name even 
among profane Writers. Empolemus faies, that Moſes was the moſt 
wiſe of men, and that he delivered Letters firſt to the Fews;, and that 
the Phenicians recerved them from the Fews ; as the Greeks from the 
Phenicians. cArtapanus relates, that Moſes was called by the Gre- 
cians Muſzus; and that Orpheus learned many things from him. 
Some conceive that e oſes is mentioned in that of Orpheus , 

Qs abyG agyaior, us vAoyaris Mirae. 
For that e.Aſoſes was thence ſo called, becauſe drawn out of the wa- 
ter, is the perſuaſion of Learned men. Others make eXoſes the 
ſame with the Egyptian eercurie, to whom they aſcribe the In- 
vention of Letters : of which ſee Part 1. B. 1. c. 10.4.4. That 
e Moſes arrived unto the top of Philoſophie, and by the Inſpirati- 
on of God , was taught the ſecrets of N\ ature, 1s aſhrmed by 
Philo, in Euſeb. prepar. l. 8. c. 5, And the ſame Euſebius in Chronico, 
writeth, that Moſes philoſophiſed in the Deſert 40 years; namely 
being a wiſe man, he ſpent his time in Contemplation of things 
Naturaland Divine. Origenand eAuſtin (lib. 2. Queſt, in Gen.) 
prove, that e oſes being skilled inal the Wiſdome of the Egy- 
ptians, could not be ignorant of Geometrie. Some alſo ſuppoſe 
him to have been a Chymiſt, which they collect from his exquilitc 
skil in reducing the Golden Calf into Aſhes. That Orphens, Pytha- 


D goras, 


Part 1. B.3+ 6:9» 


18 Solotnon's Ph3lo ſophie. Book T. 
goras, Plato, Homer, and others borrowed many of their choiceſt 
notions from Moſes, 1s ſhewn by 7ſtin Martyr, in his Exhortation 
ro the Greeks , of which hereafter. To conclude this diſcourſe 
touching Moſes's Philoſophie, It is apparent from Scripture that - 
he was not only sk illed 1n ſacred Philoſophie , but alſo excelled in al 
the Wiſdome of the Egyptians : as AA. 7. 22.. Now the Eryptians 
(as Macrobius and others tell us) were the Parents of al Philoſophie ; 
(to whom the Grecian Philoſophers had recourſe, age after age, for 
their PhiYoſophie) who without dout received great improvement 
in their Wiſdome by eAoſes, and his writings : for hence they 
received their Hieroglyphics,C&c. (as hereafter). Though the Egyp- 
tians, being unwilling to ſeem beholding to the Jews for their 
wiſdome, pretend they received it from Hermes, &c. Wefind Mo- 
ſes mentioned amonglt the Egyptians under the fable of Typhon,c>c. 
Of Moſes's Philoſophie ſee more, Philoſ. Gereral. P. 1.1. 1.c. 1.4.7. 

 b-rwrugy $. 12, Another great Divine Philoſopher was Solomoz,, of whom 
Philojophite God himſelf gives this CharaGter 1 Kings 3. 1g. that be had a wiſe, 
Superavit omni- 41d underſtanding heart (or as the Hebrew, an amplitude of heart) 
um mortalium ſo that there was none before, or =; like unto him, And more. par- 
#ngeniaSolomon. ticularly *tis ſaid, 1 Kings 4. from v. 29. to 34. That Solomon's 
n 7 D's, wiſdome excelled the wiſdome of al the Eaſt Conntrey, and al the wif 
= a Ro . dome of Exypt : For he ſpake 3000. Proverbs, &c. and v.33. he 
fapientia poſſet, ſpake of Trees from the Cedar, to the Hyſſop : alſo of Beaſts, Fowls, 
oftendit : D2 Creeping things, and Fiſhes, &c. Moreover, that Solomon commit- 
eujus capaciſſi- ted this his Philoſophie to writing, isafhrmed by the Learned out 
= _, of Eccleſ. 12, 10, 12, and the Wiſdome of | Solomon (eApocrypha ) 
RR - Rig, ©Þ.7. 13. Thus Hornixs Hiſt. Philoſ.l. 1.c. 13. *In the Book of 
4 29, 30, 32, © Wiſdome, cap. 17. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. the Amplitude of Sole- 
33, 34, & cap. © mos wiſdome is egregiouſly expounded. For he was the greateſt 
10. Horn4usHi- © Contemplator, ſpecially of things Phylic, and admirable; a 
= FE © Diſputer of the moli acute Queſtions with the Tyrias, and the 
P © Queen of Sheba. For having contracted a great friendſhip with 
© the King of Tyre, (whom Eupolemze cals Syros) it came to pals 
© that they often conferred of the moſt ſubtile points. (For the 
. ©7yrians, among whom the Phenician Theologie relided, were fa- 
© mous in this Age.) Joſephs makes mention of the Tyrian King, 
© and Solomon their provoking men to the Studie of iViſdome, by 
© great rewards; and that Solomoy on that occalion joined ſome 
© Citics, belonging unto the Kingdome of Tyre, unto his own. 
*And Joſephs, in his Antique. bb. 8. writeth, That Solomon 
© compoled 


Chap.1. Solomon's Philo ſophie. 
© compoſed Books of Songs 5000 ; of Parablesand Stmilitudes 3000 
<Books ; and that he diſputed of every kind of Plant, as in like 
© manner of Bealts, Fiſhes and al other living Creatures, cc, for 
© he was not ignorant of, neither did he leave uncxamined any 
© Being Or I ature ;, but philoſophiſed of al things, eminently ex- 
© pounding their xarwres and proprieties, &c. fo Lud. Vives, in Au? gym win 
de Civit. Dei, |. 17; ©. 20. And Enſebus writes, *that theſe Books /urili/im:m 
© of Solomon's Proverbs, and Songs, (wherein he diſcourſed of the Philojophiam 
© nature of Plants, and of al kinds of Animals ; as alſo of Medz- Poſforitats lite- 
©cine or the curing of Diſeaſes) were removed out of the way by 0 
* Hezekzah ; becauſe the peopledid thence ſeek the curing of their py, ;d, velue 
© diſeaſes, without recourſe to God for the ſame. See Wendelin, in proprium fibi, 
© bis Preface to his Phyſics. Solomons Wiſdome is farther evidenced vendicare ſeri- 
by the Queen of Sheba her Addreſſes to him, and his Reſponſes ——— 
to her, mentioned 1 Kzgs 10. And ſome relate, that the Sabe- PRE Lete g 
ans reteined the Books of Aoſes, brought to them by the Queen 
of Sheba, even from Solomor's time. Foſephus alſo indeed report- * 
eth, that this Queen, upon Solomor'”s permiſſion, carried with her, 
into her own Country, a Colony of ten thouſand Fews, Which if 

anted, wil give us ſome account how the Zabu, and Chaldean 

hiloſophers came ſo wel acquainted with Fewiſh Dogmes, even be- 
fore the Babylonian Captivitie. This Coffceſſion of Solomon ſome 
gather from 1 Kizes 10. 13. And that the fame of Solomon's Phi- 
loſophie (as alſo its main principles) was diffuſed not only Ealt- 
ward, as 1 Kings 4. 34. butalſo Weſtward, amongſt the Grecsar 
Philoſophers, 1s very probable. For certain it 1s, that Solomon 
had great correſpondence both with the Phenicians, and Egypt 
ans; by whom, we may preſume, his wiſdome was communica- 
ted to the Grecians, We have ſufficient ground toconjeCture,that 
Pythagoras, and Plaro, traduced much of their Symbolic and Para- 
bokc Philoſophie hence : Alſo theStoics their Moral Philoſophie; 
and Hippocrates his Medicinal Science ; and even Ariſtotle his Hiſtory 
of Animals; as his Scholar and Succeſſor Theophraſtusthat of Plants: 
which have al great Afhnitic with Solomon's Philoſophie. Kimbs, 
on 2 King 20. 3. makes mention of Solomons, TMRIBA "BD, book 
ef Medicine, and in Derafch ; on thoſe words of Exzechia, I have 
daone what was good, cc. it is underſtood of Hezechia's hiding Solo- 
mon's Book of Medicine, in which men placed their Confidence, 
and ſought not God in their heart. The ſame is related by Georges 
Cedrenus in his Compend of Hiſtories; - who alloadds, That the 
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Job's Philo ſophie. Book I; 
Grecian Phyſicians ſtole the mater and Arguments of their Medicinal 
Art from this Solomon's Book, of Medicine, As for the Writings of 
Solomon, ſpecially ſuch as were Philoſophic, the Zews ſay, that 
they were loſt in the Captivity. There are ſome, who ſay, that: 
what was more" uſeful therein was, by the Spirits DiCtate, col- 
lected; and is now extant under the Title of Solomon's Proverbs, 
which contein the Ethics of Solomon. So Euſeb. prepar.l. 2. c. 2. 
Of Solomons Philoſophie fee more Philo}. General. P. 1.1. 1.c. 1.4.8, 

$. 13, We might alſo mention here, amongſt the Divine Philo- 
ſophers, Fob, who has many accurate philoſophic diſcourſes, 
touching ſeveral parts of Natural Philoſophie, the Meteors, &&c. 
But I ſhal content my ſelf with the character given him by Hornius 
and others. Horn. Hiſt. philoſ. 1. 5.c. g. ſfaies, *That Fob was a 
© famous Doctor of Philoſophie, than whom there was not a more 
ceancient, more learned, and more ſublime to be found through- 
© out al Antiquitie. Lipſizs cent. 1. ep. 99. faics, Behold amongſt 


. * the moſt ancient Job, whom they conceive not to be of the eleth I a- 


© tion, and yet he writ al ſelef+ or choice maters. His Book, addes 
* Hornits, 1s Dialeftic : For, as Ferom to Paulinns fates, He de- 
©termines al according to DialeCtic Laws; by Propolition, Al- 
© ſumtion, and Concluſion. Moreover he ſhews the manner how 
©to ſolve fallacious Arguments. His friends alſo, who were very 
© learned in Philoſophie,and without peradventure proceded from 
© Fob's Schole, when they ſport themlelves with perpetual Paralo- 
© eifmes, are egregiouſly convinced by Fob : Who not only propa- 
©oated this wiſdome among his' own, but alfo opened public 
© Scholes, as Fob 4. 3. Eliphaz the T emanite teſtifies : where among 
© other Elogies he faies TID! (AN thou haſt rauoht many. Net- 
©ther have we moreancient Diſputations than thoſe which occur 
<;n his admirable Book. His friends are the Opponents, and he 
© Reſpondent : which mode of Diſputing was invented by Job, as 
© eAmbroſe l. 1. de officits c. 12. It is commenaed in Plato, that, in his 
© Politie, he brings in him, who diſputed againſt Fuſtice, craving leave 
to oppoſe what he — not, QC. By how much more ancient was 
Job, who firſt found out theſe things. See Philoſ.Gen. P. 1.1, 1.c.1. $.9. 

6. 14. We now come to give a brief account of the Jewiſh 
Academies, or Scholes, of which we find frequent mention in the 
Scriptures; as 1 Sam. 1.1. weread of the Citic of the Sophim or 
Learned, ſo 1 Sam. 10. 10, 11. and 1 Sam. 19. 18, 24. where we 
find Societies of the Prophets or Students, of whom the more 
ancient 


Chap. I. The Jewiſh Colleges, &c. 
ancient were called Doctors or Rabbies, perfect, and Prophets, 
xar” iZoylw, as Samuel : but the younger ſtudents were called 

ovices, Or Sons of the Prophets, &c, We find a good account of 
theſe Scholes of the Prophets in Hornizs Hiſt. philof. bib. 2. c. 13. 
© Szmuel revived the priſtine fame of wifdome among his Coun- 
©trey-men: for there were then erected Scholes of the Prophets, 
© anto which the Fews ſent their Children for Inſtitution : Which 
©Cuſtome continued long after. Some one of the Prophets, more 
© conſpicuous for wiſdoine and pietic, preſided over them. Among 
© theſe Scholes, R amatha in Gilead was moſtly celebrated : where 
© there was RID9RX NA, or an eAcademie, as the Chaldee inti- 
© mates. Thence thoſe moſt eminent Wits David, and Solomon, 
© were given to the World; both egregious Candidates of Divine, 
©and Human Wiſdome: both excellent Doctors of the Moſaic 
© Sapience. And that the Jews had Scholes in Babylon, Diodati 
© proves, and obſerves on-Pſal. 137. 1. After the Captivitic thoſe 
who inſtructed the Youth were Called Scribes, as it appears out 
of Eſdras, and Nehemiah; and in Chriſt's time , Doctors, 
Luke 2,46. Of the Jewiſh Scholes, fee Philoſ, General. P.1 |. 1. 
C. I. $. 10, 

Among([t the Jews there were none more famous, than the E/: 
ſenes ; who had their Colleges and Philoſophie, which was princi- 
pally Medicine ; with whom the Pythagoreans did greatly ſym- 
boliſe, as hereafter. Yiret, in his Interim, pag. 122. treating of 
the Eſſenes ſaies, © That they retired-from the croud of Politic and 
© Eccleſiaſtic affairs (wherein the Phariſees, and Sadducees were 
© plunged) into certain {oleves, where they addifted themſelves 
© to Gardening ; but principally to the Studie of Medicine. And 
©for the better ordering of their Studies, they divided the day 
© into times for Prayer, Reading of Lectures, Private Studies, La- 
© hors with the hand, and for Refreſhments of Nature : in ſuch 
© ſort, that althings were tranſafted amongſt them with very 
© g00d order. Andas they lived in commun, fo had they al one 
© common purſe. In ſum; their ſtate, at that time, was an ex- 
© cellent Schole of Medicine, of Doctrine, and of examples of 
©Virtue: and, I ſuppoſe, the firſt Chriſtian Monks took their 
© patterns from them, We have more fully treated of theſe 
Eſſenes, Philoſ. General. Part 1. L.1. c.1. $. 11. alfo L.2.c. 3. 
$. 4+ That the Pythagoreans had a great affinity with them, ſee 
Book, 2. (hap. 6.$. 7. &c. 
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The Jewiſh Scholes. Book T. 

Ger. Voſſ. de Philoſophorum ſettis lib, 2. cap. 1. $. 8. tells us, © That 
© the Philofophie of the Jews, which they derived originally from 
© » Abraham, was two-fold. For it was partly natural, whereof 
< Aſtrologie was a part : and partly Divine, or of God, his works, 
and wil. The later Jews named their Philoſophie from 92p, to 
© receive, Cabala : becauſe it was received from God, This they 
<divided into TUNA Bereſith : and MIJ"D eHMercacis, The 
© former treated of celeſtia!, and elementary bodies, in which So- 
© lomon excelled ; the later treated of God, and his worſhip. Fohar- 
© ries Picus Mirandulanus was an admirer of this Cabala, who glo- 
<rjied that he had LXX. Books of it, which he bought at a vaſt 
© price; and that he found in them the Religion delivered by Me- 
< /es, and Chriſt, &c. But Biſhop Uſher judged al theſe Rabbinic 
and Cabaliſtic writings as cheats, and not ancienter than 600 
years, &c. Sec Philoſoph. Gen. P. 1.1. 1.c. 1.4. 12. | 

Touching the Few:ſh Scholes after the Babylonian Captivity, 
Hornins Hiſtor. philof. I. 7. c. 3. writes thus: © The 7ews, after their 
return from the Babylonian Captivitie , erected many Scholes, 
© both at Feruſalem, and elſewhere. Before the Deſtruction there 
© were reckoned in the Hieroſolymitan Academie, Synagogues, or 
© Colleges more than 40.. in each whereof were two Scholes: one 
© was "DO IVA the houſe of the Book, wherein the written Law 
© was read : the other, wherein the A:ſnajoth, or Traditions, and 
©exegeſes of the Ancients, the received Sentences, the forenſic de- 
<cifions, and other things of that ſort were taught. This was cal- 
led TAN IVA the houſe of Doftrine. Al theſe were deſtroyed 
© by Veſpaſian, as R ab. Phinees in Gemera Hieroſol. 

I ſhail conclude this head of Divine Philoſophie, with that of 
Hornius Hiſt. philoſ.1. 2.c. 10. * Wiſdome, as we know, began firſt 
< in Paradiſe, and was afterwards cultivated by the ſacred Fathers, 


"*and propagated to Poſteritie. For God alwaies raiſed up ſome, 


© who, relinquiſhing the errors of profane men,endeavoured, even 
©by the ſtudie of Wiſdome, the reſtauration of the Image of God. 
<Such were, after Noah, the Hebrews, as «Abraham of the Poſte- 
© ritie of Sem, a man of a Divine Ingenie, and famous for his ad- 
© mirable Knowlege, &c. Of which ſee what precedes, $. 9. Of 


'the Jewiſh Scholes in Babylon, &c. fee what foliows Ca. 
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" Chap.lMD, . The Philoſopbie 
CHAP. Il. 


of the Egyptian Philoſophie; and its Tradu@ion 
from the Scriptures, &C. 


The Egyptians their great repute for wiſdome : Their Skyl in the Ma- 
thematics, cAſtronomie, Geometrie, Arithmetic, Geographie, &C. 
Their Natural Philoſophie, Medicine, &c. Their Moral Philoſo- 
phie, ſpecially their Politics, both Legiſlatrve, and eAaminiſtrative, 
from the Fewiſh Church. The Egyptian Theologie, and Gods from 
Joſeph, &'c. Of their Hieroglyphics, and other waies of expreſſing 
things. The Traduition of the Egyptian Philoſophie from the Fewiſh 
Courch, and Scriptures, proved both by Teſtimonies, and Artificial 
Demonſtration. Joſt” Proviſion for the — of Egyptian 
Prieſts : His informing them in the Knowlege of God and true Phi- 
loſophie. The advantages which the Schole of Alexandria received 
from the Fews, and Scriptures, trauſlated into Greek, by Ptolomies 
requeſt, Of Ammonius, the great maſter of the Alexandrian 
Schole , his mixing Scripture I otzons with his Philoſophie. The 
Chriſtian Church at Alexandria, ts influence on, and advantages 
from the Schole. | 


$. B45 now to enter on the Eaſtern Pagan Philoſophers, we The great repute 


ie” - ; . the Egyptians 
ſhall begin with thoſe of Egypt, who were exceeding fa = 117 dome 


mous, even to a ſuperlative degree, for being the firſt Parents of 4 Philofophit 


Philoſophie, and conveighers of it unto the Grecians, We find men- 
tion in the Scriptures of the Egyptian Wiſdome, and wiſe men, 
So Gen. 4.1. 8. Q\2IN Exod. 7.11, And cApulcics 6. Florid. gives 
this as the peculiar Character of the Egyptians, that they were wiſe. 
So Gellins lib. 11. cap. 8. ſaies of the Egyptians, that they were very 
exquiſite in the finding out of Arts, and endowed with a peculiar ſara- 
citie for the Diſquiftion of things. So Macrobuws tels us, that the broke of 
Egyptians were the Parents of al philoſophic Sciences, and Arts. And £& Pubs 
that a great part of the Grecian Learning was originally borrow-"2m & Plate- 

ed from the Egyptians, is very evident by the Confeſſion of the nem dogmats 

Greek Philoſophers; as alſo from mater of Fatt. Thus much is /«4 2x Columnis 
confeſſed by Plato (in his Times p. 22.) who, making mention of Fer 4p xe 
Solon, his Kinſman's Travels into Egypr, to inform himſelf about any > Dhl 
the 2.c. 5. 


En SIA 


--24 The Egyptians $kil in Philoſophie. Book. 
the ancient pieces of Learning, he faies, chat one of the Eryptian 
Prieſts tol4 Solon, that the Gretians were but children, as to the true 
Archeologie;, but the Egyptians were Maſters of the moſt Ancient 
Wiſdom, &c. Of Solos being in Egypr, and getting Wiſdome 
thence, ſee Yoſſi de philoſ. fett. 1. 2. c. 2.5. 3. Diodorus Siculus Bib- 
loth. 1. 1. tels us, that al thoſe, who were renowned amongſt the Greeks 
for Wiſdome and Learning, did, in ancient time, reſort to Egypt; and 
that not only the firſt Poets, Homer, Orpheus, &c. but alſo the firſt 
L.awgivers, Lycurgus, and Solon, as alſo Philoſophers, Pythagoras, 
Piato, &c. gained moſt of their Knowlege ont of Egypt. And indeed 
we need go no farther than the Scriptures, to evince the great re- 
i Kjngs 4-30. pute the Egyptians had for human Wiſdome: for in 1 Kings4. 30. 
It is ſaid, that Solomon's Wiſdome excelled all the Wiſdome in Egypt. 
By which it is evidently implied, that the Egyptian Wiſdome was 
very conſiderable, in that itis made the meaſure of Solomox's Wil: 
dome. We have the like honorable mention of the Egyptian 
Af. 1.22, Wiſdome AF. 7. 22. where 'tis ſaid, that Moſes excelled in all the 
Wiſdome of the Egyptians, Without dout, had not the Egyptian 
Philoſophie been very conſiderable, the ſpirit of God would not 
have made ſuch uſe of it, toadorne Aoſes's Charatter, who was 
otherwiſe ſuſhciently accompliſhed with many eminent qualities. 
Sane Sacerdotes Yoſſines de philoſ. ſeftis I. 2.c. 2.5. 4. tels us, © That in ancient times 
«egyptiorum in * the fame of the Egyptian Prieſts was very great : Yet in Strats's 
ſacris libris <time they were of no repute. See Strabo U. 17, where he faies, 
rg v*- <That when he was in Egypt he ſaw valt Houſes, which the Prieſts 
Afoe, Mite <in times paſt inhabited, who were both Aſtrologers, and Philo- 
Lampoda, De- © ſophers: but theſe Sciences were in his time ſo defeCtive, that 
dalum, Home- *there was ſcarce one to be found skilled therein. Al that their 
rum, Lycwgwn, Prieſts could do, was to enumerate to ſtrangers. the Rites of their 
money ary, Sacreds, &'c. Clemens Alexandrine, lib.6. tels us, That the Egyp- 
——_ Earl © tians had 42, Books, which belonged to their Prieſts, written by 
Democritum, © their Mercurie, whereof 36 conteined the whole of the Egyptian 
Enopidem Chi- © Philoſophie, their Laws, their Gods, and the difcipline of their 
um, <AgYptmm 6 Prieſts: wherein their Cantor, ſacred Scribe, Aſtrologer, Cura- 
ter © tor, and Prophet, ought, each according to theirreſpeCtive Of- 
7 Ts Tad, fices, to be verſed. The other 6 Books belonged to ſuch as were 
egy)tii Philo- © called resopbeyr 4. e. who wore the Cloke, - which conteined their 
ſophi Sacerdotes © Medicine, &'c. The Egyptian Philoſophie lay amongſt their 
nr —_ ”— © Prieſts : So Strabo Geogr. l. 17. 61% jegris x, p1nooogiay hoxuv x) dr e9” 
amy 4 = - youlay, their Prieſts embraced Philoſophie and Aſtronomie, &C. SeC 
itis. Philoſ. Gen. P. 1.0, 1.c. 2.S.1.$.1, d. 2. 


Chap. Il. The Pg yptian Aftronomie. 
$. 2. But to treat a little more particularly, and diſtinCtly of the Thr zeyptians 
Egyptian Philoſophie, and Wiſdome. Yoſſi de philoſophorum ſettis 5! in Philo- 
l. 2. c. 2. $. 8. gives us this general account of the Egyptian Phi- 9% aft 
loſophie, and its extent : © How large the Egyptian Philoſophie Philofpk ie com- 
© was, is known by this,” that it comprehended the Liberal Scien- prebended the 
© ces; the Hieroglyphic mode of writing z the Knowlege of the liberal Sciences, 
© Stars, and of Univerſal Nature; the Situation of the Earth, and H®9g\pbics, 
© particularly of Egype z and of the increaſes of Nile; the Diſci- rm > 
« pline of Virtues, and of Laws; the Nature of the Gods, and pujizics, Theolo- 
©the mode of worſhip by Sacrifices, and various Ceremonies ; ge. 
<alfo the whole of Medicine both Prophylactic, for the preſerva- 
<tion of health ; and Pharmaceutic, for the reſtauration of health; 
easalſo Chirurgic. Yet notwithſtanding, al theſe were not re- 
<quired in al Philoſophers ; but the Cantor, or Muſician, took 
© one part to him ; and the ſacred Scribe another ; the Horoſcope, 
© or Aſtrologer aſlumed other parts ; the goausds, or Curate of the 
© ſacred Rites, others; the Paſtophori, and Prophets others. (Te- 
© mens Alexandrinus liþ.6. delivers, concerning the Egyptians, that 
© they had Inueiey Tive qinooogiay 4 certain peculiar or myſtic Philoſo- 
© ohie which, ſaies he, appears by their ſacred ( eremonies, &c. Dio- 
genes Laertins, and others, divide the Egyptian Philoſophic into 
four parts, Mathematic, Natural, Divine, and Moral. We ſhal 
ſpeak ſomething of each, and endeavor to ſhew, what advanta- 
ges, and aſliſtances they had from the Jewiſh Church, and Scri- 
ptures, for their improyementthereof. 
As for the Mathematics, the Egyptians were reputed to be wel Mathematics, 
Skilled in-Aſtronomie, Geometrie, Geographie, Arithmgtic and 
Muſic, for the improvement whereof. they had conſiderable helps 
from the Jewiſh Church, and Patriarchs. See Philoſ. General. P. 1. 
L. 3.8: 23'S. 2:6; Is 
As to their great inſight intoAſtronomie,it is aſſerted bySrrabo, 4/tronmic. 
Herodotus, end Diodorus ;, and it is ſufficiently manifeſt, in that 
they, asit is generally aſhrmed, were the firſt, who found out the 
concſe of the year by the Sun's motion, which, as.it is ſuppoſed, 
was the invention of the Prieſts of _—_ Thence faies Hero- 
dotr lib. 2. The Egyptians were, of al, the firſt, who found out the 
(courſe of the Tear \, diſtinguiſhing it into twelve e Months, which they 
gathered from the Stars. Ps Calculation of the year, Thales (who 
was the firſt amongſt the Grecians that diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons 
of the year) ſeemed to have _—_— in Egypt. Clemens Alexandri- 
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The riſe of Pla- 
netary Deities 
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The Egyptian Afironomie. 
mu bb. 6. telsus , *That the Egyptian Horoſcope, or Aſtrologer, car. 
©ried in his hand an Horologe, and Palme, the Symbols of Aſtro- 
© Jogie, who bad alwaics in his mouth the four Aſtrologic Books 
© of Hermes : whereof one treated of the hve Planets; the ſe- 
© cond of the Sun and Moon ; the third and fourth of the riſing 
« and ſetting of the Stars. 

And that our Aſtronomie came,much of it,from the Egyptians, 
and thoſe Eaſtern parts, ſeems = probable from thoſe Hypo- 
theſes, or Hieroglyphic Signs, which are uſed by Aſtronomers in 
the Zodiac, and other parts of the Celeſtial Globe, to expreſs the 
Celeſtial Bodies, and their motions by : which way of expreſſing 
things was in much uſe amongſt the Egyptians, and by them cal- 
led i539 avpe yegnuere ; Which they derived (as 'tis ſuppoſed) 
from the Jewiſh Church, their Rites, and Ceremonies. 

By reaſon of theſe their Aſtronomic obſervations and experi- 
ments, the Egyptians fell into a ſuperſtitious admiration of theſe 
g!orious Celeſtial Bodies z and thence into an opinion that they 
were Gods. Thus Dzodorus Siculus kib. 1. tels us, © that the ancient 


mare of this in Inhabitants of Egypt, contemplating the (celeſtial World, and the Na- 


ture of the Superior World, they, with great ſtupor, admired the Sun 
and «Moon, eftiming them as the firſt eternal Gods 5, whereof the Sun 
they called Oſiris, and the c Moon Is. The ſame Lattantue bb. 2, 
cap. 2, obſerveth. And this Idolatrous perſuaſion, that the Stars 
were Gods (which ſprang from natural Aſtronomie) was the ori- 
ginal of al Idolatrous worſhip, ſpecially of that we cal Zabaiſme, 
or the worſhip of thoſe planetary Deities; ſo much in uſe amongſt 
the Chaldeans. Whence alſo ſprang judicial Aſtrologie, as it wil 
evidently appear in our Diſcourſe of the Chaldaic Philoſophie, Chap. 
4 $. 4. As for the occaſion, which the Egyptians had for the im- 
_— of TS even A as —_ wel de- 
ibed by Exſebixs .L. 1.c.6. report that the Egyptians 
were the if, who lifeing up their eyes to Heaven, and pr gene 
mode, order, and quantitie of thoſe celeſtial bodies, thought the Sun, 
and Moon to be Gods. SoLaCtant. lib. 2. Inſt. cap. 14. The firſt of 
al, thoſe, who poſſeſſed Egypt, began to contemplate and adore thoſe cele- 
foal bodies. And becauſe they lrved, by —_ of the Qualitie of the 
air, without covered houſes, they thence had opportunitie to note the 
(ourſes and Deſetts of the Stars; and thence fel into the admiration, 
and adoration of them. A more ful account of the Egyptian Aftrone- 
mie , Tee Philoſoph. General. Part 1.1. 1.c. 2. $.2. 4.2. Fa 


Book I, 


Chap. Il. The Egyptian Geometrie.. dy 
As for the Egyptians skil in Geometrie, Porphyree aſſures us,that Grometrie. 
they have been - 4 long time very tudious therem. And Proclus, in Cum enimNilus, 
Euclid. 2. 4. faith, That Geometrie was invented by the Eoyptians, Jubinde exun- 
taking its beginning rom meaſuring of fields \, it being my for _ agrorum 
them, from the 1nundation of Nilus, which waſhed away their bounds. dt — 
Auſtin deCivit. Dei 1. 18.c. 39. gives us a clear account. of the ſagzci ingenio 
whole : The Wiſdome of the Egyptians, what was it (faies he) but © tric 14- 
principally Aſtronomie, &c ? cus Vives on this place, gives 9" 'mome- 
this account: * The Ancient Egyptians much exerciſed themſelves Prong _— 
© in Aſtronomie, Geometrie, and Arithmetic. As for Geometrie, portio, bona f: 
© neceſlitie taught them that, which they greatly needed, when 7!/titueretur. 1n- 
©the bounds of their fields were broken down by the overflowing 4 '*s in im- 
© of Nilwz neither could they, any other way, divide their ry _ "Oe 
© grounds, &c. Whence Geometrie 1s fo termed from meaſuring Philoſ: Ls = , 
© of the Earth. As for Aſtronomie, the commodiouſneſſe of their Tozching this k 
« ſituation gave them great advantage for improvement therein ; !n#ti: of the 
« They, having their nights alwaies clear, and ſerene, and the Hea- #215, Bo- 
«yens lying open to them without Clouds, could eaſily contem- cr 
© plate the riſings, and ſettings, of the Stars, with their pro- on!y 5 heady 
< oreſſes, and regreſles, &c. Then to theſe two, Arithmetic part of Egypr, 
c w_ added, as re without which the former could not 9h the _ 
© beattained. See more of the Eoyptians Geometrie, Philo. General, *"* Wt al 
 P.1.0.1.C.2. S. 2.5. 3. _—__ £4: —— 
Neither were the Egyptiansunacquainted with Geographie ; as parts they had 
it appears from (lemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 1. 6.) his deſcription nt theſe advan» 
of the ſacred Scribe, in the ſolemn proceſſion; of whom it was re- {42% _ 
quired, that he ſhould be shilled in Hieroglyphics, Coſmographie, Geo. ©5429 
graphie, the motions of the Planets, the Chorographie of Egypt, and the 
deſcription of Nile. Euſtathius, 7 his Notes on Dionyſius, attributes 
the invention of Geographic T ables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands 
he had conquered, to be deſcribed in T ables, and ſo communicated it to 
the Egyptians, and from them to others, asStilling. Orig. Sacr. Book 
2, C. 2. Voſſius de phil. ſect. lib. 2. c. 2. $.8. 
We find a good general account of the Egyptians skil in Ma- 
thematics, given by Hornius Hiſt. philoſ. lib. 2. c. 7. *They 1o 
© handled the Mathematic Sciences, that if they be compared with 
© other Nations, they may be faid, not ſo much to perfect, as invent 
* them ; which they affefted out of a humor of vain glory. - Spe- 
© cially there were famous among them Peroſiris, and Necepſon : by 
« whoſe Prudence (they are the words of 7uluws Firmicw) there 
E 2 ewas 


Their Natural 


Philoſophit. 


I. Exptrimen- 


tal. 


Their Natural Philoſophie. Book, 
© was an acceſſe made to the very ſecrets of Divinitie. They ven- 
« dicated to themſelves the Invention of Geometrie, Aſtrolo- 
« gie, and Aſtronomie. See of this more fully Philoſ. General. 
P; 1.6 $-6 34S. 23% I. : 

$. 3. That the Egyptians had-in like manner the Knowlege of 
Natu:al Philoſophie , ſpecially of Medicine,and Anatomie (which 
are but branches thereof ) is generally affirmed by the Ancients, 
Ir's true, their fuperſtition kept them from diſſefting, and prying 
into the natures of thoſe Creatures, to which they attributed a 
Deitie, yet were they not without many choice experiments, and 
curious obſervations, even in the experimental part of Natural 
Philoſophie : for Plimie (Hiſt. 1. 19.c. 5.) tels us, That it was the 
manner of their Kings to cauſe dead bodies to be anatomiſed, to find out 
the Strutture, or Compoſition of Man's bodie, with the cauſes, and na- 


2. TheirNatural ture of Diſeaſes. - Belides they were exact in making philoſophic 


Hiſtories 


See Stillingf. 


Orig. Satte 


obſervations touching any curious natural events, or their irregu- 
larities, For when there happened any prodigie, or irregular 
thing in nature, they did, ſaies Strabo, with much curioſity, lay it up 
amono(t their ſacred records, And Herodotus addes, © That more 
© things of this nature were obſerved by them, than by any other 
© Nation ; which, faith he, . they not only diligently preſerved, 
© but frequently compared together, and, from a ſimilitnde of Pro- 
© digies, gathered a fimilitude of Events, . Thus much alſo Plato 
in his Timers p. 22.33. obſerves concerning them, in his relation 
of Solon's Conference with the Egyptian Prieſt: where Solon, ha- 
ving a curioſity to find out the truth, and original of thoſe ancient 
great events, touching Phoronens, Dencalion, and Pyrrhuz, ec. the 
Egyptian Prieſt unfolds theſe mythologic fabulous narrations, by 
an hiſtoric relation, wherein he ſeems to reduce the Storie of 
Deucalion to that of Noahs Floud; and that of Pyrrhus his Wife, 
to the Burning of Sodom; avg ſignifying fire : as alſo that of Pho- 
roneus tothe drowning of Pharaoh in the Red Sea: Phoroneus, 
and Pharaoh being according to the Hebrew, and ſo the Egyptian 
tongue (which ditlered little from it) of like ſound.. 

And that the Egyptians had ſome natural Hiſtory of the firſt 
Creation, is apparent out of Diogenes Laert. (proem pag.7.) where 
he ſaies; © That the Egyptians did conſtantly beheve that the 


Book, 3+ th. 22 © World had a beginning, and was corruptible; that the Stars 
© were of the nature of Fire; and that the Soul was immar- 
© tal, &c. 


But 


' But that, for which the Egyxt.ans were moſt famous abroad, Their sþil In 
was their skil in Medicine, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Medicine, both 
Plato, Herodotus, Plutarch, Diogenes Lyertins, &c. Plinie tels us, rvative, 

bb. 29. c. 1, *That the original of Medicine amongſt the Egyptic 892% £4 
© ans, was from the relations of thoſe, who by any remedie were Paſſes de ſoft 
cured of any Diſeaſe ; which for a memorial to poſteritie were Philoſ. 1. 2-c.2. 
©recorded.in their Temples. The Egyptians had alſo excellent $ ® & Stil- 


$kil in the embalming of dead bodies, for their conſervation ;,* —_ _ 


(which appertains to e Medicinal Philoſophie) as it appears from Th$; embati. 
Scripture : Ger. 50. 2, where Foſeph commands the Phyſicians to ing, Gen.go. 2. 
embalme his Father. {lemens Alexandrinus Strom. 6. treating of 
the Egyptian Philoſophie, conteined in 24. Books written by their 
Mercurie,tels us, © That 6, of theſe Books concerned Medicine, 
© which were ſtudied by their recoghege (3. e. thoſe who wore the 
©Cloke) wherein was diſtintly handled the Fabrick of Mans Bo- 
© dic, the Nature of Diſeaſes, and Medicaments ; and particu- 
© larly the Medicine of the Eyes, and of Womens Diſeaſes, &c. 
Diodorns makes the Egyptians the firſt Inventors of Medicine. 
And what their dexterity in Anatomie was, is evident by that of 
Gellius lib. 10. Nott. ett. cap. 10. © eAppion, in his Egyptian 
© Books, ſaies that Human Bodies being dillefted, and opened, ac- 
© cording to the Egyptian mode, it was found out, that there was 
© acertain moſt tenuous Nerve, which paſſed from one finger to the 
© heart of man. Farther, how much the Egyptians were vert in 
Medicine is diſcovered by that pleaſant Character of Homer (who 
converſed much with them) Oayf. «'. 
'Inress 3 ixas&, irdun 0, wht mdrray 
'ArSgaraoy y yag Tlaihs: Of digi yaribans 

Thus Hornues Hiſt. philof. 1. 2. c. 7. * The Egyptians greatly flu- 
© died Natural Philoſophie, wherein how much they excelled ap- 
© pears from Medicine it ſelf, which they ſtrenuoully exerciſed. See 
Voſſuns de Philo. ſeti;s 1. 2.c. 2.4.8. Sce of this more largtly, Phalof. 
General. p.1.l. 1.C. 2.5. 3. 

$. 4. Neither were the Egyptians defcCtive in Moral Philoſo- Their Moral 
phie, ſpecially as to Politics, for which they had a great repute Ph-loſophie ar 
amonglt the ancients, both for their excellent Laws, and alſo for 79%. 
their good Adminiſtration, and execution thereof. As for their , a 
Laws, they are highly commended by Srrabs, and Diodorus ;, and of the Grecian, 
ſo greatly eſtimed by Lycurgzwu, Solon, and Plato, as that they were Stilling. Ori- 


not aſhamed to borrow many of their T.aws, and politic Conſtitu- Te Boob 
tions 2+ Ci)s 2% 


30 The Egyptian Theologie from Joſeph. Book I, 
tions from them. © It- is moſt certain, ſaies Srillingfleet, that thoſe 
£ who formed Greece firſt into civil Societies, and wel ordered 
© Commun-Wealths, were fiich as had been Traders for Know- 
< lege in other parts. To which purpoſe Diodorus Siculns ( Bub- 
© lioth. lib. 1.) in formeth us, that Lycurgws, and Solon, as wel as the 
© Poets, Orphens, Muſes, e Melampm, and Homer, and the Philo- 
© ſophers after them, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. had gained moſt of 
© their Knowlege, and Wiſdom out of Egypt : nay he faith in ge- 
neral, 350: $f wag lance: SiSoteoplray int ouyien x, nad ig wagh- 
Paxoy eig *Aryurwloy & Tots dgyalors yobrors, Ira off irralye rouiuay x 
waide/as werdoywcry : A! thoſe who wererenowned amongſt the Greeks, 
for Wiſdome and Learning, didin ancient time reſort to Egypt, there to 
p—_— of Learming, and Laws, &c. Touching the Egyptian Po- 

itics we have more fully diſcourſed, Philoſoph. General, Part 1, 
STE 2 Gt 
The Egyptian And as the Grecians received their Learning, and Laws from 
Laws from the Epypr, ſo we need no way dout, but that the Egyptians received 
youe the beſt part of their Laws from the Moſaic Conſtitutions, be- 
ſides what they had immediately from 7oſeph their great Legiſla- 
The Egyptian tor, as hereafter. As for the Egyptians Wiſdome 1n their politic 
Politze, or Go- Adminiſtration, or Government of State; it is evident from Eſa, 
—_— ;, 19.11, 12, where the King of Egypt is ſtiled the Son of the Wiſe. 
Zews: mm Beſides, the continuance of their State ſo long in peace, is a ſuffi 
cient demonſtration of their State Policie, or prudent manage- 
ment of State-Afﬀairs; for the improvement whereof, we have 
reaſon enough to judge, they received much light from the Moſaic 
judicial conſtitutions; asalſo from Solomons Politics; with whom 
they-had great affinitie (by reaſon of Solomon's Wife) and com- 
merce, or correſpondence : Though indeed they owed much of 
their Politie and Government to Foſeph; who paſſeth amongſt 
_ under the names of Hermes, Apis, Serapis, &c. as in what 
ollows. 
The Egyptian $. 5. We now come to the Egyptian Theologie, for which they 
Theologie from were greatly reputed ; the original whereof they owe to Foſeph, 
and Jewiſh Traditions, as it wil appear by the parts thereof. / e- 
mens eAlexandrinus (fo called by reaſon of his fame in the Church, 
and Schole of eAlexanaria in Egypt) was greatly verſed in Egyp- 
tian Rites, and Worſhip, whereof he gives us this account, Strom. 
lib. 6. * The Egyptians, faies he, have a proper, or myſtic kind of 
© Pluloſophie, which appears from their ſacred Ceremonies. _ 
s 


Chap: IT. Their Moral Philofophie, and Politics. 31 
« firſt 8 Hs the (antor precedes with a Muſic Symbol, and thoſe 1. Their Cantor- 
< 2 Books of e Hercurie, the one containing the Hymnes of. the 
<Gods, the other an account of the Kings life. After the Cantor 
« follows the Horoſcope, with an horologe, and palme, the Symbols 2- Their Horo- 
« of Aſtrologie in his hand. This has alwates in his mouth the /#9% or 4firo- 
« four Aſtrologic Books of Hermes. The Horoſcope is received '*”"* 
© by the Jegryegumarivs, OT ſacred Scribe, carrying in his head Fea- 3. Their ſacred 
«thers; and in his hands a Book with a Ruler, wherein is an Ink- #7. 
© horn, and Pen to write. This perſon ought to be skilled in Hie- 
©roglyphics, Colmographie, Geographie, the order of the Sun, 

« Mean, and 5 Planets, the Chorographie of Egypr, and the De- 

« ſcription of 7\zle, and al ſacred Rites, and Places, with their Di- 

© menſions; and whatever belongs to Sacreds. After the ſacred 

© Scribe follows the 5oxughs, or Ornator, who hath the {bir of Fu- 4. Their Orna- 
© fice, and the ſacrificing (xp. This perſon is inſtrufted both in the tor- 

© 7a TerS4v)1xd 5. e. ſuch things as conduce to Learning, and the 
fLiberalSciences; and alſo in the 7a yognopayicina, 5. e. the Do- 

<©Atrine of the Sacrifices of {alves, and the Ceremonies appertain- 

"<ing thereto. Altheſo things the Egyptian Religion conteined, 

©Prayers, Pompe, Feſtival daies, Sacrifices, firſt Fruits, Hymnes, 

© and other things like hereunto. In the laſt place goes their Pro- 5. Their Pro- 
© pher, who carries in his boſom a Water por, and 1s followed by 04#- 

© thoſe who carried the panes emiſſos, 1.e. bread ſet forth. This 

© perſon is the Governor of the Sacreds; and he learned 7 i2og* 

© 71x« Bifala the 4.2 Sacerdotal Books, written by their Egyptian 

© « Mercurie, which treated of Laws, Gods, and the whole Prieſtly 

© Diſcipline. In al of which this Prophet is to be verſed, becauſe 

© heis alſo to overſee the diſtribution of Tributes, &'c. That the Theſe Egyptian 
chief of theſe Egyptian Ceremonies were borrowed from the Jew- 7ites but corrupt 
iſtRites will be evident to any, that conſider, how parallel they 7-0 of 
are: The Egyptian Cantor to the Jewiſh Singer; their ſacred * o Jang 
Scribe to the Jewiſn; their ſacrificing Cup to that, wherein the 

Jews offered their Libamina, or Drink;:Offermngs:, their panes emiſſt, 

or bread ſet forth to the Jewiſh panes propoſitionis, ſhew bread , their 
Calve-Sacrifices to the Jewiſh, as ther Mara Feſtivals, Sacrifi- 

ces, firſt Fruits, Hymnes to thoſe amongſt the Jews, as is more 

copiouſly exylicated , Philoſoph. Gen. Part 1. 1. 1. c. 2, $.7. 


5 2 ; 

Philip «Melanithon, in his (hronicon lib. 2. concerning eAbra- 
ham, tels us, that Foſeph ſetling the College of Prieſts in Eo ypr, in- 
ormed 


The Egyptian God Ofiris, 8&. Book 1. 
formed them with the Knowlege of God, and planted a Church 
amongſt them ; which pious Inſtitution of his, 1n after times, de- 
generated into Superſtition and Idolatrie, &c. As for the Egyp- 
uan Gods, it is evident, they areall younger than the Patriarchs ; 
and, as it is ſuppoſed, had their original from them, ſpecially 


Their Gods Ofi- from Foſeph. e WHelantthon makes Ofires, which ſignifies auxiliator, 
rt, Apis and or a blelſed man, to be contemporarie with «Avraham ; but I 


Serapis, Symbols 


of Joſeph. 


Stilling. Orig. 
ſacr, B.3. ch. > 


Their Demons 
from Joſeph. 


Orus Joſeph. 


Pſal. 105. 22+ 


Tfts, 


Buſyris. 


ſhould rather judge him an Hieroglyphic of Foſeph , who helped 
them in their famine. That the memorie of 7oſeph was preſerved 
amonegſt them under the Evyptian eApis, Voſſins (de Idel. lib. 1. c. 
29.) makes very probable, <a the teſtimonies of Fulins eMater- 
nus, Ruſfinus, and Suiaas, as alſo from the great advantages, which 
the Egyptians received from Foſeph, which no Hieroglyphic could 
expreſs more emphatically, than the Egyptian eAprs, which reſem- 
bled the fat and lean Kine. 2. It was the manner of the Egypti- 
ans, to preſerve the memories of their great BenefaCtors, by ſac 
Symbols, which were at firſt deſigned only for civil uſe. 3. He 
proves it alſo from the names of <Apzs and Serapss, eApis he con- 
ccives to be the ſacred name of Foſeph, from AR father ; fo Genr.* 
45. 8. 7oſeph himfelf ſaics he was a father to Pharach. And Se- 
rapis, as Suidas, and Ruffinus tels us, had a buſhel on his head, from 
"NW Sor, a Bull, and Apis. Yea that the Egyptian Demons had 
their rife from Foſeph, whom they eſtimed as one of their chiefeſt 
Demons, and Heroes, 1s very probable: ſo Bochart, in a Sermon 
at (aen, affirmed, © Thatthe Egyptian had a Citie, which they 
< ſtiled the Citie of their Heroes, as ſome think, from Foſeph, whom 
© they accounted amongſt their Heroes, or Demons. That the Egyp- 
tians had their Demons 1s aſlerted by Famblichus, &c. As for Orus 
(which ſignifies Zzght, from 118 Or) who is faid to have taught 
the Egyptians their Wiſdome, e Melanithon (Chron. l. 2.) thinks 
that he was inſtrufted by eAbraham, and thence inſtrufted the 
Egyptians in the Knowlege of the true God, as alſo in the Mott 
ons of the Heavens, &'c. But may not this name be more proper- 
ly applied to Toſeph ; who is expreſly ſaid Pſal. 105. 22.. to teach 
them Wiſdome ? Whence he was by the Greeks called *epuje : 
to which the Egyptian, or Hebrew Orus, WR Or, exattly 
anſwers, 

Iſis was later, and (as Learned Bochart told meYthe ſame with 
Pharaoh's Daughter, who adopted e. Hoſes : fo the name 1/cha 
ſignifies Virago, as eMHelantthon. As alſo Buſyris, which, accord- 

ing 


Chap. II. The Egyptian Gods, and Theologie. 33 
ing to e Helanithon, ſignifies eunitor, and is ſuppoſed to have Of thiſe rgypti- 
built the Egyptian Pyramids, by the hands of the Children of __ = 
Iſrael. See more of the Egyptian Gods, Part 1. B. 2.c. 7. 4. 10. — «4 
Concerning the Egyptian Theologie ; their notions of the Di- $yycag. 3. cap. 
vine Being and Attributes ; the divine Ideas, providence and 3, 4, 5, 6. &c. 
Demons; the Nature and Immortalitie of the Soul : Alſo their 
' ſentiment of Divine worſhip, both ſimple and ſymbolic; their 
Magic; together, with their contemplations of the Deific Union, 
We Tos more largely diſcourſed, Philoſoph. General. Part 1.1, 1. 
2 %.% 

Yea not only the mater of Egyptian Theologie, but alſo the 
Inſtruments, and Promoters of it, ſeem evidently of Judaic and 
ſacred Extract. For look, as the Jewiſh Theologie was ſeated 
among the Prieſts, and Prophets : ſo alſo the Egyptians had, in 
imitation of theſe, their Prieſts, and Prophets. Thus Diogenes Diſtinfti autim 
Laertins kb. 1. tels us, that the Egyptian Philoſophers wererſtiled fuerunt Sacerdo- 
Prieſts, and Prophets. SO « Apuleins de Dogm. Plat. ſaies, that Plato won 
went to Egypt, that he might learn there . - _ of the Prophets. ,, (::14 _— 
This alſo gives us the reaton, why their chief Philoſophers were bant,hi veroora- 
called Prieſts ; namety becauſe the chief Mater of their philoſo- culis preerant 3 
phiſings was Theologic. Thus Hornins Hiſtor. phileſ. l. 2.c. 7. *They —— A 
« were called Prieſts by reaſon of their ancient Philoſophie, which 799 = PH 
© was joined with Theologie. For they diſcourſed of the Gods, ae you 
© their Natures, and Worſhip; and of things natural, which they demiarum fa- 
© eſtimed alſo-as Divine, becauſe Nature was with them as a God. cer? ſolent. Que 
© The like he addes in what follows: The Philoſophie of the an- 97" _ 4 
© cient Egyptians took inalſo, as has been ſaid, Theologie it ſelf, wy —_ uſt 
© which they who moſtly ſtudied, for diſtinftion ſake, were called pt. t. 2.c-7+ 
*gJ7D Prieſts : Which is the very notion by which the Jewiſh 
< prieſt 1s expreſſed. Some diſtinguiſh their Egyptian Prieſts, and 
Prophets thus : the former they make to be1mployed about Sa- 
creds, the later about Oracles, and the prediction of futures. 
Which alſo anſwers to the Jewiſh Diſtribution. Touching the 
Egyptian Prieſts, their Monaſtic Collegiate life ; their Devotion, 
Contemplation, Abſtinence, Studies, Orders, Offices, and Cha- 
racters, we have copliouſly treated, Philoſ. General. Part 1. 1. 1. 
Co Zo» $o 7. 

$. 6. We have done with the mater of the Egyptian Philoſo- Of the Egyptian 
phic, both Mathematic, Natural, Moral, and Theologic. We Do—_—_ 
now proceed to their manner of philoſophiſing, which was by ,,1 54m #4. 


Hierogly- 7ows. 


34 The Egyptian Hieroglyphics. Book 1. 
Hieroglyphics, or Symbols, anſwerable unto, and, as it is very 
probable, derived from thoſe in uſe amongſt the ancient Hebrews 
and Jews. So Lud. Vives, 'on Auſtin de civitat. Des |. 18. c. 39. 

Primi Keyptis © Artapanus (fates he) reports that Moſes gave Letters to the Egyp- 

per figwas ani- * tians---and if any ſhal inquire in what Letters that Wiſdome of 

malium ſenſus © the Egyptians, in which we read | Moſes was inſtituted, was con- 

eſfingebant, & < teined, he wil find, peradventure, it was wont to be traduced 
anthquiſſims , ai" or , 

monuments in- © and received by vocal Tradition, and ſo conſerved in the me- 

genis humani © morie of the Teachers, and of the Hearers: if they had any 

impreſſa ſaxis © formes of Letters, they were no other than Images of Animals, 

_ oak © or other Creatures, which they called jsggyavpe yesuuare, that 

——— is, Letters enzraven in Sacreds, &'c. The fame Ludovicus Vives 

<tels us, © that we find ſome mention of theſe jsg/yavge yeguuala 

© Hieroglyphic Letters (which were the formes, or images of Beaſts 

©engraven on their Sacred Symbols) in the fragments of Orus, 

© that@ancient Egyptian Writer, &c. Voſſins, de philoſ. ſeftis l. 2. c.2. 

$. 7. faies, -* That the Egyptian Philoſophic, for the moſt part, 

*was couched under Allegories: which way. of philoſophiſing 

© ought not to be rejected : For every where in the Old Teſtament 

© we find eAlegories, And Chriſt himſelf inthe Evangeliſt, faies, 

© ] wil open my mouth in parables, and in dark_ſayings wil I ſpeak of the 

© ancient maters. Alſo theEvangeliſt faies, that Chriſt ſpake to the 

people in parables. ; 

eAthanaſ. Kircherus, Oedip. Egypt. Tom. 3.cap. 1. gives us this 

Origination of an Hieroglyphic. © An Hieroglyphic, derived, 

© So 9% ihegs 2) yu gry, from ſacred Sculpture, is nothing elſe but a Syr:- 

* bol of a ſacred thing engraven on ſtones. It's called a Symbol, to 

©indicate the reaſon of 1ts myſterious ſenſe. It is ſaid to be of a 

©thing ſacred, thereby to conſtitute the difference *twixt ſacred, 

©and profane Symbols. For there was a twofold kind of-Egyptian 

Parables, the one Fauafs , which. comprehended vulgar fimili- 

tudes ; the other j4e3y, drawn from their Sacred DoCtrine. Clemens 

The ſundry  c Mlexandrimw Strom 5. ſaith, ©That they who are taught by the 

- <\ hope * Egyptians, learn firit of al the method of the Egyptian Letters, 

meagethe x. © called Epiſtolographic; ſecondly the Hieratic, uſed by thoſe, 

gyptians. * who write of ſacred things ; the laſt, and molt perfect, called 

of the threefold © Hieroglyphics , whereof there is one Curiologic (xvewacyna) 

_— "i, © another (ovuBeared) Symbolic : of the Symbolic alſo there are 

lb nga © three ſorts, the one is ſpoken properly, by imitation ; the other 

gar, ſacred, and * 18 Written as it were tropically ; another, on the contrary, doth 

Mierog!yphic. ©a!legoriſe 
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36 Hieroglyphic Philoſophie frots the Egyptians. Book T. 
their Philoſophie in obſcure and enigmatic ſentences, as Laert. lib. 

1. The like is ſaid of Taaurm the Phenician, as Sanchoniathon in 

Euſeb. prepar.l. 1.c.7. For the firſt Philoſophers delighted to con- 

cele their more hidden Myſteries, from the Vulgar : whence they 

bound their Auditors by an oath bf ſecrecic, & vanxevgors Tevre 

Tye, x} Tols dTaSeurors x, ipviTors wh wired Sores, which words 

are taken out of a famous tormule of the oath, whereby Yertivs 

Valens the eAntiochene Aſtrologer bound his reader,as Selden Prol. 3. 

de Diis Syris & Synt, 1.c. 1, Hornins Hiſt. Philoſ. |. 7. c. 6. This 

kind of philoſophiſing, Pythagoras tranſlated immediately from the 

Egyptians, but originally from the Jews, into Greece. Porphyrie, 

in the lif- of Pythagoras, tels us, © That it was permitted unto 

© Pythagoras, when he was in Ezypr, to = rag himſelf with al 

Em modum © the Studies of the Egyptian Prieits at Thebes; which was never 
(Symbolicum) & pranted toany Foreigner beſides. Diogenes faith, © that whilſt he 
Gm py lived with theſe Prieſts, he was inſtructed in the Learning, and 
thagoras tulit, © Language of the Egyptians, and in the three modes of writing, 
cujus Philoſo- * Epiſtolographic, Hieroglyphic, and Symbolic, whereof the one 
phia nil niff © imitates the commun way of ſpeaking, the reſt are Allegoric, 
—_ _—_— © by Enigms, &c. as Clemens Strom..5. Platoalſo took up the ſame 
Hit Dhl .7. Mode of allegoric , or ſymbolic philoſophifing, though not ſo 
Ge 6. expreſly, as Pythagoras. And indeed this kind of philoſophiſing 
was extremely pleaſing to theſe firſt Ages, and Philoſophers ; as 

eAmyraldus wel obſerves in his Salmurian T heſes,de Imaginitus. © In 

©the Egyptian Hieroglyphics (fates he) the 33n & Ta9ypare, man- 

© ners and paſſions were figured by the ſhapes of Animals, and other 

creatures, which were very delightful to ſenſe; &c. eAthar. 

Kircher. Oedipi ef oyptiaci tom. 2. part. 1.cap. 1. fajes, © that the 

© Egyptians were tie firſt amongſt men, who inſiſted on this mode 

© of philoſophiſing by Symbols. For they, being of an acute, and 

£ ſubtile ingemie; as alſo continually vers'd.jn a certain profound 

© contemplation, and difquiſition of Truth, delighted themſelves 

< in theſe myſtic expreſſions, &'c. And the ſame K3rcherws, in what 

follows cap. 2. gives us the Origine of this Symbolic Doctrine. 

© It ſtands thus (faith he) with human condition, that if men have 

©any thing that is pretious, rare, and beautiful, they not only 

© hide it under ſecret formes ; butalſo concele it under enigmatic 

<and myſterious words, that none but the more wiſe, and quick- 

ſighted, may come to the manifeſt notice thereof. Which, as it 

© has been the cuſtome of al times, ſo ſpecially amongſt the anci- 

© ent wiſe men. For ſceing they had, as it was moſt meet, ſo high 

© an 


y a | 
Chap. II. Symbolic Philoſophie from the Egyptians. 
©an eſtime for thoſe great ſecrets of Divinitie, communicated, 
© by ſucceſſive Tradition, from the Patriarchs, as containing the 
< inexhauſted treaſures of eternal felicitie ; they thought it dan- 
» © gerous to.expoſt theſe rich treaſures, to the ignorant people, 
© and dul ingenics. Wherefore they'endeavored, by al means poſ- 
© ſible, to couch them under ſuch ſymbolic coverts, that vulgar 
© capacities might penetrate only the bark, or outſide of the 
© words; the marrow, or ſenſe, being ſtil hid from them. And 
then in what follows cap..z. the ſame Kircher. gives us the Inter- 
pretation of many Hieroglyphic Symbols, out of Zoroaſter. 
Moreover cap. 4. he interprets many Hieroglyphic Symbols uſed 
by Orpheus. And cap.5. The Symbols of Pythagoras are interpreted 
by him. Whence he proceeds cap. 6,7,8,9, &c. to explicate many 
Hieroglyphic Symbols uſed by Plato, Proclus, Picus eMirandula- 
us, and others. Thence in the ſecond part of his ſecond Tome, 
he interprets many Mathematic, Mechanic, Medicinal, Chymic, 
Magic, and Metaphyſic Hieroglyphics: from {1aſſis 7. to 12. 


This ancient mode of expreſſing things worthy of memorie, by The extent and 
certain hiceroglyphic formes, or ſymbols, was very commun benefit of this 
amongſt the ancients, both Poets, and Philoſophers: For in this ##28%9h4c 
infancie of the World, knowlege being impolite and imperfect, ee 4d Pecieſe- 
they took delight to ſhaddow forth their higheſt myſteries, and ;z, 


contemplations, by terrene Images, and ſenlible formes ; which from the Zews. 


way of conyeighing, and preſerving knowlege is not only helpful 
to the memorie, and delightful to the fancie ; but alſo very eſh- 
Ccacious, as to the moving of Aﬀections: and therefore the wiſe 
God made uſe of this familiar way and method, for the inſtrut- 
ing of his own people, in the zox-aze of his Church, ſhadowing 
forth, and ſignifying tothem, the moſt ſublime heavenly myſte- 
ries of his Goſpel, by earthly Symbols, or Types. Whence that 
great maxime, 7e aianre oi yourey wiuiuere, ſenſible formes are 
emitations of Intelligible things. Thus were the greateſt picces of 
Jewiſh wildome couched under the covert of Symbols, or Types. 
Whence the Egyptians, as the other Eaſtern Philoſophers, bor- 
rowed their Hieroglyphic manner of philoſophiling by fables, &c. 
which wil more fully appear hereafter, in the life of Pythazoras, 
and Plato, See more of theſe Egyptian Fhieroglyphics, in eAthan. 
Kircher. Oedipi Agyptiact Tom. 3. cap. 1. Allo Philoſoph. General. 
Part 1. |. 1. c.2.4.6. Where we have more fully opened the 
Egyptian Symbols in General. As alſo particularly the nature of 
Types, Xnigmes, Parables, Allegories, Emblemes, And the Egy 

tian Hicrog!yphics 1n particular. $. & 
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That the Egyp- . 
tran Philoſophir both as to the mater, and manner of their phitoſophiling, 1 ſhal 


was traduced 
oreginally from 
the Hebrews and 


Scriptures, 


Lud. Vives's 
Tiftimonit. 


Egyptian Philoſophie from the Hebrews, 8c. Book 1. 
6. 8. Having given ſome account of the Egyptians Philoſophie, 


now proceed to give a more particular demonſtration, that the 
chicfelt parts, if not the whole thereof, deſcended originally from 
the Jewiſh Church, or Scriptural Tradition. I ſhal begin with In- 
artificial Arguments, or Authentic Teftimonies of ſuch whoſe 
Skil in Antiquitie, and faithfulneſs in their relations thereof, is 
generally acknowledged, and received. We gave ſome Teſti- 
monies hereof afore in our account of Abraham, 7oſeph, and e.210- 
ſes, their Philoſophie z to which we ſhal adde, (1.) that of Zu- 
dovicus Vives on cAuguſt. de ( woit. Deilib. 8. cap. 9. The Philoſophie 
of the Exyptians (faies ke) 5s very ancient, but for the moſt part deri- 
ved from the Chaldeans, ſpecially from Abraham ; though they, as Dio- 
dorus writes, refer it to Ifis, Oliris, Vulcan, Mercurie, and Hercules. 
Firſt,this old Tradition, that the Egyptian Philoſophie, and thence 
the Grecian ſprang fromthe Chaldeans, is, and that not without 
great probabilitie, by the Learned interpreted of the Hebrews : 
for «Abraham their Anceſtor was a Chaldean: and the Hebftews 
themſelves lived under the Chaldean Empire, at that time, when 
this old ſaying began amongſt the Grecians, mentioned by Plaro, 
&c. of which more hereafter. (2.) Lud. Yves expreſly faies, 
that the Egyptian Philoſophie came principally from Abraham ; 
for which he has much of Pagan Antiquitie on his fide, as we men- 
tioned on Abraham. Foſephus Antiquit. Fud. lib. 1. cap. 16. iudgeth 
that the Egyptians learned their Arithmetic, and cAſtrologie, from the 
Patriarch Abraham, who brought theſe Sciences from Chaldea. Bur 
the Egyptians are wont to refer Fer Philoſophie ro Ifis, Oliris, Vu!- 
cap, Mercurie, and Hercules; as Diodorus Siculus. The Dotors 
of this wiſdome are, by Clemens Alexandrinus,, called Prophets, by 
Suidas yuuroi, (a5 amongſt the Ethiopians) by Eufebius , in ar 
Eeyptian name, Arſepedonaptx. Theſe drew their wiſdome from 
Abraham, as before, and perhaps from Joſeph alſo, who firſt taught 
the Eoyptians the uſe of . Geometrie, as Artapanus #z Joſephus teſtifies. 
And this opinion, as ſome think,, may be founded on Plal. 105. 22. 
It is credible alſo, that they got ſome things from the Iſraelites, who 
alſo deſcended from Abraham z and hence Ariſtophanes, in Avibus, 
cals them Yor, which Suidas alſo obſerves. Thus Ger. V oflius, de phi- 


The Confeſſion of loſoph.ſeCtis 1.2.c.2.9.2.(3.)The Confeſſion of the Egyptians them- 
he Egyptians. ſelves,related byDiodorus, ſeems clearly to intimate,and prove our 


Aſſertion.For in that they refer their Philoſophie originally to ſis, 
Oſiris, Hercurie, &c. it is very probable that theſe feigned names 
were 


Chap. Il. The Confeſſion of the Egyptians. 49 
- were originally given to the Patriarchs, pecially to 7oſeph, by the 4 nomnallis #. 
Egyptians, who Deing unwilling to own the Hebrews, as Authors on _ 
of their Wiſdome, gave theſe borrowed names unto Foſeph, cc. iſcip row 
according to the cuitome of that. Infant-Age. eAthan. Kircher. fron rv 
Oedips egypt. Tom. 3.c. 1. makes Hermes Triſmegiſtus, the Author confpderarunt, 
of the Egyptians Hieroglyphic Philoſophie : Yet ſo, as that he De homines 
received the firſt Lineaments thereof from the Patriarchs, His c_—— ef 
words are : * Hermes Triſmegiſtus contemplating this world compo- v5 Pound _—_ 
* ſed of ſo great varictie of things, as a Scene diſtinguiſht with peo, 2. apud 
© moſt polite Images, he rightly ſuppoſed, that theſe created Ima- xuſeb. prepar. &. 
© pes WETE 94 948 ovupae, Symbols of God, Cc. And hence the firlt 8. & 3+ 
©rudiments of Hieroglyphic 5oryeuce; proceded ; which being 
© adumbrated by the firſt Patriarchs, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Cham, 
< and perfected by Hermes, ſprang up unto this forme, by the ſtu- 
© pendous architecture of Hieroglyphics, That Mercurie, called by 
the GreciansHermes,could be no other than Foſeph,has been already 
proved in the Storie of Foſeph's Philoſophic: as alſo Part 1. Book, 
2. Chap. 7. $: 10. of the Egyptian Theogenie, But Serranus (that Serranus's Te- 
great Philologiſt) in his Preface to Plato, ſpeaks more fully and ftimonte. 
exprelly touching the traduCtion of the Egyptian Philoſophic from 
the Patriarchs and Scripture-Revelation. His words are theſe : 
© That the Egyptians retained many things from the Traditions of 
© the Patriarchs, the ancient Hiſtory of <AZoſes demonſtrates: and 
© that they derived many things from the clear fountains of the 
© Scriptures, which yet they contaminated by their own mud (or 
. *fables) is no way to be doubted. Thus Serranzs: but of this 
more hereafter in the life of Pythagoras, and Plato. The like 
Hornins Hiſt. philoſ. I. 2. c, 10. which ſee in what precedes of Fo- 
Jeph chap. 1.5. 9. 

$. 9. To make good yet farther our aſſertion, touching the we4; ws mods- 
Traduction of the Egyptian Philoſophie from the Jewiſh Church, dubitars poteſt 
we now ſhal endeavor to give ſome Artificial Argument, or De- qun, quecungz 
monſtration, from the #457, or cauſe; by ſhewing what influence 9 © ,S99p- 


the Patriarchs,and Jewiſh Church had on the Egyptian Wiſdome, —_ 


as wel in its firſt riſe, as after improvement. Firſt, that the Egyp- alios, tum im- 
tians were no way famous for Wiſdom, or Philoſophie, before the primis &gypri- 
abode of the Patriarchs with them, is evident by their own con- 9 Ph:loſophas 
inveniuntur, ea 
omnia ah Ehreis, quibuſcum jam a temporibas Abrahe frequentey, &* diu converſati ſunt, acceperints 
Inprimis & Joſepbo, plurima, cut , cum proximus.a Rege eſſtt, contradicere nemo auſus eſt, Hornius Hiſt. . 
philoſe I. 2+ co 10, l 


ccllions: 


40 - How ſacred Dogmes were traduced, &c. Book "% 


ceſſions : for they conteſſe they owe al their wiſdome to their 

Gods; Iſis, Ofirss, but principally to «Mercurie, or Thenth, 

Bret 2 whom they call Hermes, &c. So Plato, in Phedro, 

Alis ſeripþiſe de ſaptentia Me 111; nos in Socrates relating, that the Eeyptians wor- 
curium non n:gant, ſed hec, que : . E 

bode circumferuntur , pid ſhipped a certain God whom they called l heuth, who 

eur, Merawii eſſe,i4 vero per- found out, and taught them al Arts and Letters, in that 

negant. Olim enim Librarit, ut time, when Thamus held the Empere of Egypt. This 

queſtum uberiorem ex ſuis nugis Theyth is the ſame with the Egyptian CHercurie, 0 


corradeent , xþauTerryegpss | 165"; . 
A ns whom JTamblichus (molt skilful in the Ep yprian Theo- 


Hornius Hiſt, philoj. b. 2. c. 6. ogie) lib. de eMyſter. Aigypt. cap. 1. thus writeth : 
©The Egyptians report Mercurie to be the Modera- 

© tor, and God of Wildome and Eloquence; and they declare 

© that by him not only Letters were found out, and reduced into 

© order ; but alſo that the principles ofal Learning were collefted, 

Bochart i» a © and publiſhed, in many thouſand Books by him. Now that al the 
conference told Egyptian Gods were younger than the Patriarchs, or at leaſt but 
me, that non? of borrowed names given to them, is generally aſſerted by the Learn- 
. = f wp mo 1, £d. Specially that eercurie, or Hermes was Foſeph, or Moſes. 
ancient than the @Helantthon in his Chronicon lib. 2. of Abraham, telsus, that after 
Patriarchs, the great Famine in Egypt, Foſeph altered the conſtitution,or forme 
of the Egyptian Kingdome (he having bought in al the Land,that 

belonged to the people) and erected a College for the Prieſts 

Joſephs provi- which was endowed, &c. His words are theſe, © After the Fa- 
ſion for the Col- <xjne the forme of the Egyptian Kingdom was conſtituted, and 
er 4 ©); © Tributes appointed,and Revenues for the College of the Prieſts : 
infrucing of © that ſo they might be conſervators of Learning. And although 
them, as alſo of * the Knowlege of God was, after Foſeph's death , changed, yet 
their King in © the Knowlege of the Celeſtial motions , and of the nature of 
the Neg: of « things, was conſerved in Ezypr, throughout al the four Monar- 
— ke +. © chies of the Aſlyrians, the Ferſians, the Greeks, and Romans, 
in what pre- © even unto theBarbariſme of the Mahometans, almoſt 3000 years, 
cedes, chap. 1. * Facob ſaw the flouriſhing ſtate of this Kingdome, which then had 
$-9. of Joſeph. © a pjous King, with whom he had frequent conference, and who 
© took care, that the true Doctrine ſhould be propagated far and 

© near, andin the famine afforded relief to many neighbouring 

© Nations. By which we ſee what care oſephtook, for informing 

the Egyptian Prieſts, in the Knowlege of the true God, and ſound 

Philofophie. The Scripture alſo makes an honorable mention of 

Gen-47+22+ Foſeph's care of, and proviſion for the Prieſts; as Gen. 47. 22. by 
_ aſligning themPortions, and ſetling their Lands. And as he _ 
this 


Chap. TI. Joſeph's cere fo inſtru the Egyptians. 
thiscare for their Bodies, and Succeſſion in following Ages; ſo 
we cannot conceive, but that he took much more care for their 
Souls, and the. Souls of the whole Kingdome, with which they 
were entruſted. Can we imagine that Fo pb made ſuch large pro- 
viſion for theſe Egyptian Prieſts, that ſo they might be the better 
qualified to ſerve the Devil, and Idol-Gods ? no; without dourt, 
his great deſign was to lay a foundation, for the Knowlege and 
Worſhip of the true God, as wel as, and much more than, for hu- 
man Philoſophie, and other ingenious Sciences, for the accom- 
pliſhment whereof, he had an huge advantage, in that, having 
been an inſtrument to ſave the Nation, he had thereby gained the 
King's Ear, and Heart, who, if we may credit c /elanithon, 
was pioully inclined : and we may alſo, not without good ground, 
conjecture as much from Foſeph's Inſtructions of, and Facob's Con- 
ference with him. And indeed the unparalleld kindneſſes he ma- 
nifeſted to Foſeph, his Father, and Brethren, argues ſome pious 
inclination in him. But this holy and great deligne of Foſeph, in 
erecting a College for the Egyptian Prieſts, and making ſuch am- 
ple proviſion for their Inſtruction in the Knowlege of God, and 
human Philoſophie, after his deceaſe determined 1n miſerable ſu- 
perſtition, and Idolatrie: ſo-alſo Melantthon lib. 2. of the going 
out of the children of I{rael out of Egypt, faies, That Egypt excel- 
led in Arts, and Laws, and other Learning : Joſeph had planted a 
(burch there :, but after his death the Kings turned aſide to Idols, and 
in the following times Egypt was ful of Idols, and « Magic eArts : fo 
Hornius, as b:fore (hap. 1.$. 9g. That the Egyptian Hermes was 
indeed no other than Foſeph, who laid the main foundations of 
the Egyptian Philoſophie , we have from rational conjectures 
largely demonſtrated , Philoſoph. General. Part 1. L. 1. c. 1.5.6, 
ande. 3.3.7. $. 3. : 

Thus we have ſeen what foundation was laid by Foſeph, and the 
reſt of the Patriarchs for Divine and human Philoſophie, and its 
improvement in Egypt : unto which we have ground enough to 
conjecture , that eMHoſes , by his writings, and Solomon by his, 
gave no final additional advance, as it has been already obſerved 
in its place. - 

$. 10, We now procede to demonſtrate,what improvement the 
Egyptian Philoſophie , and Wiſdome received from the Jewiſh 
Church, after the Babylonian Captivitie, When the Jews were 


carried Captive to Babylon, we find that many remainders of them 
G fled 


The 8chole of Alexandria its riſe, &c. Book I. 
fled toEgypt, where we may preſume they had their Scholes, as in 
Babylon, or at leaſt ſome way of communicating their Know- 
lege to the Egyptians z who, without dout, would be very inqui- 
ſitive into their myſteries. And when e Alexander, upon perſonal 
converfation with the Jews, and obſervation of their Inſtitutes 
and Solemnitics, began to have a kindneſs for them, multitudes of 
them were, by eMexander's favor, ſetledat eAlexandria;. where 
they had huge advantage to ſeaſon that Fountain of Learning 
with Scripture-Light, which immediately after their ſettlement, 
began to flouriſh : and being afterwards abundantly ſupplied with 
the Waters of the SanCtuarie, I mean with the ſacred Fountain of 
The advantage the holy Scriptures tranſlated into Greek, this Schole of Alexan- 
on -0),14:1 driaproved the moſt flouriſhing in the World. For the greateſt 
— *: +» advantage that the Egyptians, and Grecians had, for improve- 
Philoſophie af- ment in Divine, and human Philoſophie, was the Tranſlation of 
ter the Captivi- the Hebrew Teſtament into Greek by the appointment;as it is ſup- 
tie by the Greek, poſed, of Prolomens Philadelphus King of Egypt ; whereof Melan- 
verſion; LXX: 31,,1,Chron.lib. 2. of the Kings of Egypt after Alexander, gives us 

this account, © Ptolomens Philadelphns (faies he) reigning with 
© peace in Egypt, and finding the profeſſion of Sciences confined 
The b:ginning ©to the Prieits, and the Egyptian Tongue and Letters; he cauſed 
of the Schole at © Learning to be tranſlated into the Greek Tongue, and inſtituted 
Alexandriz. « Studies (or Colleges) at cAlexandria, where it was, thence- 
«forward, commun for al that would, to ſtudie and learne : and 
© the King called thither from al parts Learned men : he erefted 
©a copious Librarie, and ſearched after ancient monuments, 
© amongſt divers Nations. Wherefore {allimachus writ a Book of 
© the origine, and migrations of the Nations, and of the Builders 
© of the ancient Cities, and their Laws; which Book being loſt, is 
© of great detriment to Antiquitie. But whgn Prolomie underſtood 
© that the Jews had the ancient ſeries of the Fathers; and ſaw that 
© the Law of the Jews did moſtly accord withreaſon, touching the 
© unitie of God, and right manners, he took care to have the 
© Books of the Jews tranſlated into the Greek Tongue. By the la- 
© bor and bounty of this King Prolomens Philadelphus, the Studies 
* of Sciences were reſtored to mankind, and largely propagated. 
* And it is written, that he was moved by the Counſels of the moſt 
© learned eAriſtas, Strabo, and Demetrius Phalerenſis, { allimachus, 
© Apollonins, Aratus, Bion, Theocritus, Conon, and Hipparchus the 
© Mathematician, who refided with him, &c. The Studies of the 
© Sciences, 


Chap. Il. The 8chole of Alexandria after Chriſt, 8c. 42 

« Sciences , inſtituted in the reign of Philadelphns, flouriſhed 
< oreatly at Alexandria, inthe reign of Exergetes his Son ; who al- 
c 7 was very bountiful towards the Jews. In his time Feſus the Sor 
© of Syrach, being in Egype, gathered his ſentences; which are 
« yet extant , which were written by his Grandfather, but aug. 
© mented by himſelf, and tranſlated into Greek. The reading of 
© which is moſt profitable and ſweet, &&c. By which it's apparent, 
what great advance the —_ Wiſdome and the Schole of 
Alexandria (which henceforward became the ſeat thereof) 
in its firſt conſtitution, received from the Scriptures, and Jewiſh 
Church. 

$. 11, This Schole of Alexandria grew exceding famous for its The fame of the 
Librarie (wherein was treaſured up this rich Jewel of the Ola Te- Altzandrian 
ſtament, in its Greek Verſion) whereunto e Mark cAntonie, out of —__ rn 
Love to Cleopatra, afterwards added the famous Librarie of Per- yy, he + 
gamus ;, 10 that this Schole was the great Nurſerie of al Philoſo- up the ſacred 0+ 
Phie, and ingenious Sciences, in the firſt dawnings of the Chriſtian races, 
Religion. For the ſacred Scriptures, as wel as the Egyptian Phi- 
loſophie, being tranſlated into Greek, it proved an efficacious at- 
tractive to drawal the Candidates of Learning, and Philoſophie 
thither. The head of this Schole in Origens time, was that great, 
and ſo much renowned Philoſopher Ammonues; from whom al Ammonius the 
thoſe Platonic Philoſophers, who were ſtiled, 3 4 ite yanas, of £'*4t Maſter of 
the ſacred Succeſſion, derived their notions. Such were Herennius, ——— — 
Origen, and Plotinus, who were his Scholars; and P te, WhO ing Scripture 
was Scholar to Plotinus, as Iamblichus the Diſciple of *Porphyrie. with Platonic 
This Animonius, if we may believe Ewſebius ( Eccleſ. Hiſt. 1. 6.'c.g. ) Philoſophie. 
and Ferom, lived and died a Chriſtian; though Porphyrie endea- 
vors to confufe this opinion. Certain it is, that his Philoſophie, 
which he communicated to his Scholars, had much of the Scrip- 
ture-revelations mixed with it : ſo that the Platonic Philoſophie, 
which we find in Plotinus, Porphyrie, Proclus, Hierocles, and the 
later Platoniſts, owed not its original, as they would perſuade us, 
ſ much to Plato, or Pythagoras, as to the Divine Revelation, 
which eAmmonius was wel verſed in, and made the foundation of 
his Philoſophie. Take this in the words of Owen, in his learned 
Treatiſe of Theologie, lib. 3. cap. 6. paz. 204, * Aﬀter eAmmonis 
©. Alexandrinus the (orypheus or head of the Philoſophers of his 
© Age (whoſe Scholars were Origen, Herennius, and Plotinus the 
© preceptor of Porphyrie , as he _ Iamblichus) had ſowen in = 

2 . ©min 


The Chnrch at Klexahdria. its influence, 8&6, Book T. 
© mirids of his Auditors, ſome ſeeds of the heavenly Doctrine, 
© tney, who, by reaſon -of their ,own inveterate prejudices, and 
© the Worlds enmitie againlt the Chriſtian Religion, would not 
© receive the ſame, dehiſted not however to manure and improve 
© thoſe ſeeds they had received, though they mixed them with 
©7{ato's muddy Philolophie. Adde hereto, that ſome of them, 
© by reading our Books, drew forth many notions from thoſe hid- 
© den myſteries of the Goſpel. Of this number were I umenizs, 
© Proclus,. Amelins, Plotinus, Herennius, Porphyrins, Iamblichus, Hie- 
©rocles, eMarinus , Damaſcius, and others: who, though they 
© quitted not the curious ſpeculations of the Platoniſts, nor the 
© Magic Inchantments of the Pythagoreans, yet they mixcd many 
* ſparks of the heavenly Truth with them. More of this hereafter, 


Book 3. th.4. $. F. 


$. 12. There was allo, in the firſt planting of the Goſpel, a fa- 
mous Church of Chrilt in this Citie of eAlexaradria ;,, whence this 


Schole, as we may juſtly preſume, received much Light. 


To 


which purpoſe, e Morehns, in his Treatiſe of Church Diſcipline, 
Lib. 3. c. 14. par. 260. *St. e Mark, faies he, having performed 
©the office of a Teacher in the Church of cAlexanaria, the charge 
© of the Schole was afterwards given firſt to Panthenus, then to Cle- 
© mens Alexandrinus, and after him ſucceſſively to Origen, Hiera- 
* cles, Dionyſus, cAthenodore, e Malcion, and Didymus, who reach- 
*ed tothe year 350. The which Doctors gave an admirable ad- 
© yance to the Church. The Towne was for this reputed as the uni- 
© yerſal Schole of the Church. The truth is, Philoſophie and Cu- 
©riofitie corrupted this Schole, and by conſequent the Church : 
* which is greatly to be heeded ; becauſe theſe two evils are natu- 
©ral to Scholars, who contenting not themſelves with the fimpli- 
©citic of the Goſpel, would fain adorne it with the ornaments of 
* human Eloquence, and Philoſophic; and from a rage to learn, 
* would fain mount higher than their Teachers, &c. Hence the 
* ſame eMorcliss lib. 2. cap. 4. pag. 87. ſhews, how the Arian, and 
« Pelacian Hereſies were hatched out of the vain philoſophiſings in 
*this Schole of Alexandria, which at laſt proved the diſſipation 
© and ruine of the faid Schole, and Church. Thus have we gone 
thorough the whole ſeries of the Egyptian Philoſophie,with endea- 
vors to demonſtrate, that jt received not only its Primitiye Foun- 
dation,butalſo its continued advanceand mprovement,inal Ages, 
iromtheDivincOraclesſeatcd intheJewiſh,and ChriſtiapChurches. 


CHAPF. 


Chap. III. The Phenician Philo ſophie from the Jews. 


CHAP. 1IL. 


Of the Phenician Philoſophiz, its Tradu@ion 
from the Jews. 


The Phenicians traduced Philoſophie, and derivec'it into Greece, and 
other parts, from the Fews. The Phenictan Phileſophie, and its pro- 
pazation to the Grecians. Sanchoniathon , and the original of his 
Philoſophie from the Fews, Porphyrie's Teſtimome- of Sanchonia- 
thon's traducing his Philoſophie from Jerombalus , Prieſt of the 
God Jao, 1.e. Gideon; or ſome Jewiſh Trieff. Sanchoniathon*s 
eUythologic mode of phileſphiſins from the Fewiſh Church. The 
eMater of his Phil:ſophie from the Fews : His Soyoria, Theogo- 
nie, or Genealogie of the Gods, Beelfamen from PRY 72, 
Gen. 1.16. Eliun from (jv2y, los from 98: Eloeim from ©7278: 
Bzxtulia from na; lſracl from RN. Of eAngels, andthe 
Soul, from Gen. 2.7. Sanchoniathon's Phyſrolozze : His Chaos 
from Gen, 1.2, Ereb, from Gen, 1. 5, &c, Mot, and iavs from 
Gen. 1.2. The Greeh, Philoſophers concurrence herein. Sancho- 
niathon's Geographie. His N atural Hiſtorie continued by Mochns 
the Phyſiologiſt who was the firſt Founder of the Dottrine of Atomes; 
which he makes to be the firſt principle of al thines \, which he received, 
by ſome Fewiſh tradition, from the Hiſtorie of the Creation, Gen. 1. 
of Addomenus. Voſlius's account of the Traduttion of Phenician 
Phulojaphie from the Jews, as the Tonic and Italic from the Phe 
HmcrAinFS, 


$. 1, * FE now procedeto the Phenicians, their Philoſophers, 
and Philoſophiez, with its Traduction from the 
Jewiſh Church, &c. And to. make the mygoxut, 
or way tO our demonſtration more clear, we muſt refle&t on ſome 
conliderations, laid down in our former Diſcourſ: of Philologie, 
touching the Origination of theſe Phericians from the o'd Cana- n 
nites; who, being expelled (araan, by Foſknx, came and Sat: 
themfelycs cn tht: Maritime Coalts of Paleſtine fonlled by them 
aſtrwards 


46 The Phenicians $kil in Navigation, &c. Book I, 
(a) Tyrus ſepti- afterwards Phamcia) Welt of Fudea: * whence, being too po- 
mo menſe quam pulous for this narrow Countrey, they tranſplanted Colonies, and 
> yen : wo "pe with them Human Philoſophie, and other Sciences, into Greece, 
wis & vtels- Africa, Spain, and the chief parts of Emrope; ſpecially ſuch as 
te originis, &+ bordered on the Midland Sea, of which ſee more Part 1. of Phi- 
crebra fortune lologie B.1. £.3, 4, 5, 6, fc. I ſhal only addea Quotation, or two, 
varittate as qyt of the Learned Ludovicus Vives, and Bochart, which wil greatly 
Paravrny ooh conduce to the confirmation, and illuſtration hereof. Lud. Yves 
"is : condita ab ſpeaks, though in a few words, fully to our purpoſe thus : © The 
Agenore, diu *Phenicians,faies he, ſor lucre's ſake,paſſed intheir Ships thorough 
mare, non vici- © the whole world ; whither they traduced Knowlege, and Philo- 


num mods , ed < ſophie from the Jews. 

wodcung; claſ- | 
fs ejus adirrunt, ditionts ſue fectt : & ſi = libet credere, hec Gens literas prima aut docuit aut 
aidicit. Colonie certe ejus pene orbe toto diffuſe ſunt. Carthago in Africa , in Beotia Thibe, Gades 
ad oceanum. Credo, libero commeantes mari, ſepiuſq; adeundo ceteris incognitas terras, elegiſſe ſedes 
juventuti,qua tunc abundabant : ſtd quia crebris motibus terre cultores ejus ſatigati, nova & externa 
domicilia armis ſibimet quarere cogebantur. Q. Curtius Alexandr. lib, 4. cap. 4- 


The Phenicians This Bochart does more copiouſly explain, and demonſtrate in 
7 vl y cn 4- the Preface to the ſecond part of his Geographie, ſtiled {anaanp.g. 
- en © From what we have ſaid, it clearly appears, that the Grecians 
**  C<weregreatly exceded by the Phenicians, as wel in the skil of 

© Navigation, as of Geographie. For the Phenicians began long 

© before the Grecians, to view the world. And indeed, this was 

© almoſt the only Studie, which was innate to this Nation, even 

© from their Origine,; to ſail throughout al parts of the world, and 

© plant Colonies ; whereunto they were incited, either from the 

©thirſt of Glorie, or the irkſomneſſe of their own Countrey, or 

© the deſire of Empire, or Curioſitie (the Inquiſitor of Natures ſe- 

©crets) or the unſatiable deſire of Lucre. Thence they, amongſt 

© them who firſt ventured their perſons at Sea, were ſo much ad- 

© mired by poſteritie, that they were, for this noble exploit, num- 

© bred amongſt their Gods. Such were Saturne, and Aft arte ; 

© whom Sanchonathon deſcribes, circuiting the Earth, &c. The 

like the ſame Bochart mentions, p. 6, 7. © Therefore, ſaies he, if 

<theſe monuments of the Phenicians were now extant, there 

© would thence accede great light to ſacred and profane Hiſtorie 

© (we might adde alſo Philoſophie) and that great hiatus, or gap, 

. *whichis betwixt e.ofes and the Grecians, would be made up: 

© We ſhould alfo learne many things touching the ancient Inhabi- 

© tants of the Earth, and the migration of the Nations. But time 
© having 


> S 
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+4having long ſince confumed, to the great damage of Learning, 
© theſe Monuments, we have nothing remaining of the Hiſtorie 
© of the Phenicians, but a few fragments ſcattered here and there 
< inthe writings of the Grecians, and Romans, &c. 


47 


$. 2. And more particularly touching the PhenicianssKkil in Phi- The Phenicians 


loſophie, ſpecially the Mathematics, we have a good account in 
Bachart, Part 2. of Canaan eap. 8. p. 410. thus: * This was pecu- 
© liar tothe Phenicians, to direct their courſe by the infpeCtion of 
© the Stars, $0 Strabo lib. 16.T heSidonians are reported to beMaſters of 
many, andof the beſt Arts : moreover they were skilful in Aſtronomie, 
and «Arithmetic, which they acquired at firſt from the Art of Cal- 
culation, and Navigation. Plime bb. 5. cap. 12. faies, © That the 
© Nation of the Phenicians gained a great glorie for their invention 
© of Letters, Aſtronomie, Navigation, and Militarie Arts. Thence 
© the ({ynoſura was fo called by the Phenicians. And that Arith- 
metic was greatly in uſe amongſt the Phenicians,by reaſon of their 
Merchandiſe, and traffique, is generally affirmed by the Learned. 
That they were alſo wel skilled in Natural Philoſophie wil here- 
after appear, in what is mentioned of Sanchoniathon, and e Hochus 
the Phyl1ologiſt. But the greateſt excellencie of the Phenicians 
conſiſted in their Mechanic Arts (which belong to Experimental 


Philoſophie) of making Glaſs, mixing Purple, weaving fine Lin- *** 


nen, &'c. Whereof we havea ful account in Bochart, his Phaleg, 
lib. 4.cap.35. His words are theſe : *God indulged the Inhabi- 
* tants of T yre, and S:dor: (the chief Cities of Phenicia) a ſharp 
6 yivid ingenie, flexible to althings: Arithmetic; and Aſtrono- 
© mie flowed from them to the Grecians. And (not to mention 
©the moderne Phenicians) e ochus began to philoſophiſe of 
© Atomes at Siden, before the Trojan Wars : And eAbdemonus the 
© Tyrian was bold to provoke, or engage King Solomon by his que- 
© ſtions propoſed to him. But their chief repute was for Mechanic 
«< Arts. At Tyrethe mixture of Purple, at S:don Glaſſe-making, 
©and the Texture of ftne Linnen, of the ſmalleſt thread, are re- 
© ported to be firſt invented. And Solomon, in his Epiſtle to Hiram 
© King of Tyre, greatly commends the $kil of their Carpenters, 
© 1 Kings 5.6. For thou knoweſt that there are none among us, that can 
© hew T rmber like unto the Sidomians. Hence it is, that Homer cals 
© them wravfarddavs, manifold, or univerſal eArtiſts. And if there 
© were any thing more excellently wrought in garments,or veſſels, 
© that was uſually attributed to the induſtric of the Sidonians. _ 

F.3. e 
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The Grecians 


borrowed mu:h and Philoſophic, the Grecians were very ambitious of commerce, 
of their Philoſe- 
phie from the 
P:Ontctanss 


Grecian Philoſ. borrowed from the PheniCians: Book FT. 
$. 3. The Phenicians being thus renowned for ingenious Arts; 


and correſpondence with them. For beſides the Phenician Colo- 
nics, and with them the Alphabet tranſlated. into Grece by Cad- 
»us, and other Phenicians (of which before Part 1.) the firſt and 
chiefeſt of the Grecian Philoſophers had recourſe to Phenicia, to 
turniſh themſelves with Philoſophic Principles, and: Contemplati- 
ons: Voſſins (de Hiſt. Grac. |. 3. pag. 375. edit. 2.) proves that 
Thales was. (though a Mileſian by birth) origina'ly a Phenician ; 
who is ſaid to have learned Aſtrologie from the Phenicians, ſpe- 
cially the Cynoſura (or conſtellation of the leſſer Bear) which was 
firſt obſerved by the Phenicians, who ſailed thereby ; and thence 
Voſſmes derives ( ynoſura from WR DI), a collettion of light. Alſo 
that Thales received his opinion, of water to be the firſt mater, from 
the Phenician Mor, which ſignifies Slime, wil be cvident hereaf- 
ter. That Pherecydes was in like manner of a Phenician extract 
(though born at Syra, one of the Cyclades) and much verſed in 
the Phenician Myſteries, from whom he borrowed his 3405 ovie, 
or Generation of the Gods (conteined in 10. Books) alto his 
invention of the Heliotrope, and Mythologic Philoſophie , wil 
appcar in the Storie of his Philoſophio. 

So likewiſe Pythagoras, the Diſciple of Pherecydes (as it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed by the Learned) borrowed his Symbolic Philo- 
ſophie from the Phenicians, and Egyptians. Jamblicus in the Life 
of Pythagoras cap. 13. tels us, that Pythagoras made a voyage to 
Sidon, wherefe conferred with the Prophets, the Succeſſors of Mochus 
the Phyſwlogiſt, and with the Phenician Prieſts; and was imtiated into 
all the Miteries of Byblus, and Tyre,'&c. And Grotius on Mar. 
7. 6. aſfures us, that Pythagoras brought his Symbolic Philoſophie, 
either out of Egypt, or Syria, where his Maſter Pherecydes was, 
and as ſome think, Pythagoras himſelf. The like will hereafter be 
evinced of Plato, aka makes frequent mention of his Phenician 
pie, or fables, cc. 1 ſhal adde for the Confirmation hereof the 
Teſtimonie of Learned Bochart in his Preface to Canaan p. 12. That 
] may (ſaies he) adde to theſe ſomewhat of the Sciences, and Arts 
which flouriſhed amongſt the Phenicians, im that age, mm which the Gre- 
cians were Barbarians , or very little inſtrutted : whence. it came to 
paſſe, that the moſt ancient Grecian Philoſophers had Phenician Ma- 
fers ;, neither have a few of Phenician words both Philoſophic and Me- 


chanic crept into the Greek, Tongue. That Democritus, and after 


him 
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him Epicxurus received their Philoſophic Contemplations of 


Atomes from e Hochus the-Phenician Philoſopher, wil appear m 
his Store. 


$.4. As the Grecians derived the choiceſt parts of their Know- The Phenicians 


. . "x , + ic receaued thear 
lege, and Philoſophie from the Phenicians; fo theſe, as it is Philoſobie from 


the Fews. 


more than probable, received theirs from the Jewiſh Church : 
For indeed, Phemcta was but the great e Hart, which receiving 
Philoſophic Traditions from 7xdea, tranſported them into Grece, 
and other parts. Thus much has been already hinted out of Lude- 
vicus Vives, whoſe words are theſe, Phemices queſtits gratia totum 
orbem navigis peragrebant , unde ſcientiam, & phuloſophiam traduxe- 
runt a Fudeis. And Grotins, in his Annotations on Mar. 24. 38. 
ſpeaks fully to this purpoſe thus : Quod ex Phanicum Theologia ve- 
teres Philoſophi hauſerunt, & ex illis Poete, Phanices ab Hebrais hax- 
ferant. What the ancient Philoſophers drew from the Theologie of. the 
Phenicians, and the Poets from them , the Phenicians drew from the 
Hebrews. Yea we-are not without probable grounds for this con- 
jecture, that whereas the ancient Grecians, . Plato, and others, 
mention the Phenicians; and Syrians as the Authors of their .2y- 
.thologic Traditions, they, under theſe titles, comprehended alſo the 
the Jews. For it is apparent (as was before mentioned) that the 
Jews were; by reaſon of their vicinitie, often ſtiled Phenicians, 
and Syrians. So in Herodotus, thoſe Phenicians, who were Cir- 
cumciſed after the Egyptian manner, are the ſame with-the He- 
brews: and Lucian doth uſe the Phenician, and Hebrew names 
promiſcuouſly. Yea in the Scripture Dialett, the Hebrew is called 
the Language of Canaan, Or Phenicia :10 Eſa. 19. 18. which-proves 
that there was a great afhnitie, and correſpondence betwixt the 
Phenicians, and Hebrews, both in Names, Language, and Sci- 
ences, as before Part 1. B.1.c. 3,4, 5, &c. 


$. 5. But to proceed to the 4474, the manner how, and chief The manner how 
Inſtruments, by whom the Jewiſh Myſteries, and Philoſophic Ph-loſophie was 
traduced out of 
Judea into 
Phenicla. 


were traduced into Phenicia. How near Neighbors the Phenicians 
were to the Hebrews, whata great cognation, or rather Identi- 
tie, there was betwixt their Languages, and what conſtant com- 
merce there was betwixt theſe two Nations, even from their firſt 
conſtitution, not only in external, but alſq mental commodities, 
is ſufficiently known toal, whoare verlt in the firſt rudiments of 


Antiquitie. Yea the Scriptures fully informe us, touching this 


great affinitie, and correſpondence 'twixt the Phenicians,and Jews, 
not 
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not only in Solomor?s Reign, but before, and after. Our main 
work wil be to treat particularly of the two great Phenician Phi- 
loſophers, Sanchomathon, and cAMochus; with ſome inquirie, and 
diſcoverie,how they traduced their Philoſophie, which was chiefly 
Mythologic, and hiſtoric, from the Hiſtorie of Moſes, or ſome 
Jewiſh Traditions, 

Of Sanchonia= $.6. The firſt great Phenician Philoſopher (from whom the 
thon bis origi- Grecians traduced their chicfeſt philoſophic Traditions) we ſhal 
Hen Cong INENtiON, is Sanchoniathon, a perſon indeed of great Anriquitie z 
tib. 2 cap. 17, WO, 2s Bochart conceives, writ before the Trojan War, Porphyrie, 
and Suidas make him contemporarie with, if not more ancient 
G. Voſſius d than, the Trojan War. Ger. Yoſſius tels us, that Grece had no Wri- 
Hift. Grece lib. tex, but who was much younger than Sanchoniathon. Theodorer, out 
T+ 4p. 18 of Porphyrie, explains his name thus: SayyontSor 4 5 x7! buyi- 
xay SranxuxTOY praanndig, Sanchomathon, who according to the Pheni- 
cian dialect, is Philalethes, 1. &. a lover of truth, or a Philoſopher ; 
for ſo Mato defines his Philoſopher to be graaan3is. Philo cals him, 
norxuueH; x; Tohvres yuan, the learned, and curious Inquiſitor, &c, 
The Learned Bockare (in his Canaan bb. 2. c. 17.) gives his name 
this Phenician, or Hebrew origination; viz. Y\RJÞPID Sarchinea- 
tho; which, word for word, ſignifies, the Law h:s Zele;, or a Ze- 
lot of true Learning. For ID San, from NID curtaild, ſignifies, 
amonglt the Phenicians, Dotrine, Law, or Canon Law. Hence 
the ſame Phenician Citie is ſometimes called "BD IVWp Fudg.1. 
I1, 12, Foſh. 15. 15, 16. Kiriath Sepher 1.e. the Citie of Learning, 
and ſometimes NID MY the Citie of Learning, or of the Law, as 
Top. 15. 49. Kiriath Sannath. The Chaldee renders it YR IJ 
the Citie of the Archives, where their Learning was lodged : an- 
ſverably whereto, the Greeks tranſlate it #baiy yeauudror, the 
(Gtie of Letters, The radix 13D firſtly ſignifying to wher,or ſharpen ; 
thence in its borrowed notion, to reach exquiſitely. So that San- 
choniathon ſeems to have received his Name, or Sirname rather, 
from the time, wherein he began to applie his mind to Learning, 
thereby to ſignifie that he was graeandig a ( andidate of Truth, S0 
in like manner Rom. 16. 15. weread of one called grabaey Or Phi- 
lologu;,, which, as Grotizs on the. place ſuppoſeth, was a Sirname 
given him, from that he addiCted himſelf to the Studie of Philo- 
Sanchoniathon's Jogie, or human literature. 
__ _—_ $. 7. That Sanchoriathor wasa perſon greatly verſed in the Phi- 
made wen loſophic, or rather Mythologie, of thoſe Ages, is generally con- 
Hiſtarite cluded 


Chap. IT. Taautus the ſame with Moſes. 
cluded by the Learned, both Ancient, and Modern. Philo tels us, 
that Sanchoniathon was moauuadi; x morvregyuur, x T6 it dgyis 
dg' &y Te wdyra oviicn my ndrley didizas mod yr, learned, and curi- 
ous, and above althings, moſt greedy to know, what were the firſt Ori- 
ginals, and Principles of althings. This inquiſitive humor put bim up- 
on prying into e.XZoſes's Hiſtorie, whence he traduced the beſt part 
of his Hiſtoric Narrations, of the Originals of things ; which he 
clothed with many fabulous formes, and ſhapes, (according to 
the cuſtome of thoſe childiſh Ages) thereby to diſguiſe the truth, 
and concele its parentage. That Sanchoniathon was Maſter,and Pro. 
feſſor of Philoſophie,as welas Theologie, we have aſſurance from 
Suidas:He writ,faiesSuidas, fer This Egus gueronoyles,of the Phyſiologie 
of Hermes : and *Aryuwhaxlw $$0noyiey , the Egyptian Theologie ; 
which, ſaies Bochart, without dout, he took, out of the books of Taau- 
tus. So Philo aſſures us, that, with great diligence, he ſearched into 
the books of Taautus, who is ſaid to be the firſt that found out the uſe 
of Letters. Philo oft cites him, and in the beginning of his book, 
whatſoever he has of the Creation of the world, he faies, he found 
it, & oy x00uoyorig Teaure, 1 the Coſmogonie of Taautus. This Ta- 
autus, whom the Greeks cal Hermes, 1s faid to have written 4.2 
Books of Aſtrologie, Geographie, Medicine, Politics, Theologie, 
Religion, &c. The Catalogue of which Books is given us by Cle- 
mens cAlexandrinus Strom, lib, 6. The great difhculty wil be, to 
diſcover who this Taautus, or Hermes was, whence Sanchoniathon 
received his Phyſiologie, and Theologie. That the Egyptian 
Hermes 1s originally applicable to none more properly than to 
oſeph, has been already made probable. So inlike manner, we 
are not without probable conjectures, that this Phenician T aan 
tus, Or Hermes, whence Sanchoniathontraduced his Phyſiologie, or 


ST 
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Philoſophie, might be .2/oſes. For it is wel known, that it was Taautus the 
very commun in thoſe Ages, for differing Nations to give the ſame ſame wity Mo- 
Titles of Honor to differing perſons, ſuitable to their own hu- ©* 


mors, and intereſts. Hence it 1s, that we find mention of ſo ma- 
ny Zupiters, and Hercules's, &c. So that thoſe blind prejudiced 
Heathens, being unwilling to be thought ſo much obliged to 
eHeoſes, that ſervant of the true God, for their Learning, aſcribe 
it to, I know not what, Hermes. That, de fatto, the chief mater, 
and parts of Saxchoniathor”*s Philoſophie, and Theologie, were but 
corrupt fragments of, ar.1 derivations from the Hiſtory of Moſes, 
wil be hereafter manifeſt by 9. At preſent, that Sancho- 

: 2 ntathon 
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mathon had a general Vogue amongſt the Ancients, for a great 
Philoſophcr,as wel as Hiſtoriographer,is confirmed by theLearned 
Iſaac { aſaubon, 1 his notes on Athenexs lib. 3.cap.36. *Thus of San- 
© choniathon , that ancient Hiſtorian, is mention made in many 
©-places by Philo, Foſephus, Porphyries, andothers : ſome cal him 
©*a Berytian, as Porphyrius ; others a Tyrian, as eAthenens ; Suidas 
c ſaies Say yonedur Tue pixnicop® [Eyeads] IdTrea Tveioy Ti 
© Soiyixor Srankary y Sarichonathon the Tyrian Philoſopher writ me- 
moires of the Tyrians in the Phenician dialett, Thus much alſo has 
been aſſerted by Porphyrius (who was a Tyrian) 1n his ſecond 
book of eAbſtinence, Foſephus lib. 1. contra Apion. and amongſt 
the Modern Philologiſtsby Ger: Yoſſius'de Hiſt. Grecis lib, 1. cap. 1. 
pag. 3. and Learned Bochart ( anaan lib. 2. cap. 17. pag. 856. as 
anon. ip. 

6. 8. We now procede to the main of our demonſtration ; to 
prove, .that Sanchoniathon traduced the bodie of his Philoſophie 
(which laid the foundations of the Grecian Wiſdome) from ſome 
| Scriptural, or Jewiſh Traditions :: which we ſhal endeavor to- 
The original of make good. (1.) From the confeſſions of his friends, and follow- 
Sanchonia- ers, (2) From his manner of philoſophiſing, and (3.) From 
oy th —_ ” the mater of his Philoſophie. Firſt touching the original of Sar- 
ewiſh Church. choniathon”s Philoſophie, Philo tels us, that he gathered tt out of the 

hidden Learning, or «Myſteries of the Ammoneans. Theſe Amme- 
neans Heb. 31N' ammanim, Aben Ezra, on Lev..26. 30, &x- 
pounds Temples made for the worſhip of the Sun. And indeed among(t 
the Hebrews QTR amma ſignifies, the Surv. *Tis poſſible under 
this diſguiſe of the Ammonears,were originally intended no others, 
than the Miniſters of the true God, expreſſed under theſe bor- 
rowed appellations. That Sanchomathon did indeed derive the 
beſt part of his hiſtoric Philoſophie, or Mythologie from ſome 
Jewiſh Prieſt, or Miniſter of the true God, is openly acknowleged 
Porphyne's te- by Porphyrie, who was his own Country-man, a Tyra, (being cal- 
ſtimonze nn, Ed in the Tyrian Tongue Malchus, 179) and therefore beſt able 
mn i. to know, as alſo a great admirer of Sanchoniathon, but bitter 
rived bis Philo. enemie of the Chriſtians; and ſo, as we may preſume, would not 
ſophie from ſome mention willingly any thing, that might tend to the honor of the 
Zemiſh priet. Chriſtians God. Yet this Porphyrie plainly cofffeſſeth (in his bb. 4. 
againſt the Chriſtians) ©That Sanchoniathon, beſides the help he 
© had from the Commentaries of the Cities, and from the monu- 
«© ments or memoires of the Temples, had, for his aſſiſtance in the 
compoling, 


oak Chap. II. Sanchoniathon's Phzlo ſophie femGideon. 


of his hiſtorie, 7a vamuriuere my Iegubdns 5% ivgius 14 947 "In, 
So Euſeb. Freparat. Evang.liv.10.cap.3. and Bochart Can.l.2. cap:\7. 
Ger. Voſſius de Hiſt. Grec. lib. 1. cap. 1. gives it us in theſe words, 
© Grece has none, who is not much younger than Sanchoniathor. 
6 Porphyrie faies, that Moſes, and Sanchoniathon give the names of 
&-perſons, and places alike ; and that Sanchoniathon drew his-Hiſto- 
© ric Obſervations, partly from the Annals of the Cities; partly 
from the books keptin the Temple, which he received from Fe- 
© rombalus,. Pricſt of the God "Isve,,c&c. That this can refer to no: 
other, but ſome Jewiſh Prieſt ſeems molt evident, 

1, If we conſider who this Ferombalus was, by whoſe memoires, 
or Traditions Sanchonzathon is faid to have ſo much profited him- 
ſelf. I am-not ignorant, that the Learned differ in their conje- 
Cures hereabouts : but none ſeems to me more probable (what- 
ever Dc. Stillingfleet objefts to the contrary out of Fof. Scaliver) 


than that of Learned Bochart ,, who by Ferombalus underſtands BochartCan.lih, 
Gideon, His wordsare theſe, © Ferombalus is the fame with Ferub- * 44+ 17+ 


©baal, as the Learned have formerly obſerved, Now it is. moſt 
* known, that Ferubbaal is the Sirname of Gideon, as Zudse. 7. 1, 
© compared with dg. 8. 35. Suidas ſaith "IsgyBaaa fro5 ixaniire 5. 
© T6407 Js 72 inggy 5% Baca: Which isexpreſly mentioned Fude.6. 


« 32, yan IM let Baal plead againſt him. Gideon might be Sanchonia-- 
©called the Pricſt of Fas, becauſe he was Prince, or Judge of *hon's rece;- 


© thoſe, by whonr Fas, the true God, was worſhipped. That 


ving the chief 


© which augments: the ſuſpicion is, that preſently after Gideons Philoſophie from: 
< death, the Iſraelites worſhipped Baal Berith, or Beryti, from the Gideon. 


<Citie called Berytzm, whence Sanchoniathon ſprang.. So Zudy. 8. 
6233, and made Baal Berith their God... The like Fuds.g. 2,4. 5. e.. 
«the Idol of Berith; or the Berytian Citie. Whence it is moſt 
< likely, that Gideon making a League, or having frequent Com- 
© merce with ſome Beryr:an perſon of great fame, it gave the oc- 
<©caſion of this piece of Jewiſh Idolatrie, otherwiſe unknown : for 
< we find not the name Baal Berith mentioned elſewhere. Nonnus 
<teacheth us, that this Town of Beryth, or Berytum, received its- 
© name from Beroe, the Daughter of Yenus, and eAdonis, who was: 
«worſhipped in thoſe parts for a Goddelſe. Certain it is, from 
the Scriptures above mentioned, that thoſe of Beryth or Berytum, 
where Sanchoniathon lived, had a great commerce, or correſpon- 
dence with the Jews, in, or immediately upon, Gideor's time : 
andas the Jews received from thoſe of: Berith their. Idol Baal Be- 
- rith,, 
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rith, ſo we may alſo ſuppoſe, that they communicated to theſe 
Phenicians, ſome of their own Scriptural Traditions, out of 
which Sanchoniathon compoſed his Hiſtorie. Laſtly the Tranſmu- 
tation of Ferubbaal, Gideons name, into Ferombaal, or Ferombalus 
(from whom Sanchoniathon is ſand to receive the chief materials of 
his Hiſtorie) is moſt eaſie, by the exchange of one of the Bs into 
M, viz. 7erobbaal into Ferombaal. 
Jerombalus 2. Whoever this Ferombalus was, from whom Sanchomathon is 
Prieft of Jao, ſaid to have borrowed the chief materials of his Hiſtorie, yet cer- 
i God of tain it is, if we may credit Poyphyrie, he was a Prieſt of the God 
m—_ Fao, 1.e. of Fehovah the true God. For the Greeks ſeldom ex- 
preſſe the ineffable name of God, by any other word. So in the 
Oracle of (Uarins «Apollo, beazo # TarTwy UraTer Sidy Tupsy) Inw, 
Let him be thy greateſt God, whoſe name is Fav. $0 Diodornus lib, 1, 
ſaies that « Moſes amons ſt the Fews owned the God called Jao, as the 
eAuthor of his Laws. And the Gnoſtics, in Irenexs, bib. 1. cap. 34. 
reckon up ſevennames of God, whereof Fao is the ſecond. And 
Ferom, in his commentaries on Pſal. 8. reads it Zaho ; which ſeems 
little differing from the name 7m Fehovah, or M7 Fah; as Bo- 
chart ( an. lib. 2.c. 17. See more Part 1.B. 2. c. 1.5. 8. 
-Sanchonia- 6. 9. Farther, that Sanchoniathon traduced the main of his Phi- 
thon's mytholo- Ioſgphie from the Jews wil be evident, if we conſider the manner 
gic mode of pbi- & 1; philoſophiſing 3 which was Hiſtoric, or rather Mytholo- 
loſophiſong from *. P Pang : : . } 
the Jewiſh 8ic, anſwerable to « oſes's manner of philoſophiſing. For the 
Church. whole of his Hiſtorie ſeems to be but ſome mythologic frag- 
ments, or fabulous traditions of what e Moſes more nakedly, and 
purely laid down, as it wil be more fully evident, when we come 
to treat of the Mater of his Philoſophie. Touching Sanchonia- 
thon's Hiſtoric manner of philoſophiſing, we find a good account in 
Bochart Can. lib. 2. Cap. 2. pag. 783. © Sanchomathon writ, before 
© the Trojan Wars, his Hiſtorie of the Phenicians, even from their 
< firſt Origine, in the Phenician Tongue. Philo Byolius, who lived 
< under the Emperor eAdrian, rendred the” ſame Hiſtorie into 
Euſth. prep. E- © Greek. Enſebius has preſerved for us a famous fragment of this 
vang. lib.1. <erſion; wherein many Phenician things occur, not unworthy 
© of our commentation. Suidas, who makes Sanchoniathon to have 
lived about the time of the Trojan War, ſpeaks to the ſame pur- 
poſe. So Porphyrie lib. 2. au «noyns, ſpeaks thus: a) waipns 3 i 
$orvix) icoela FS Fvodvruy, iy Eayyurietoy wy Ty borvizay yrurly 
ouriſeaxty. viauy 3 3 BYUANGt vis The Exndda yaAwarny Sf dla 
G1Þaioy 


Chap. IIT. The Mater of Sanchon. Philoſi Hebraic. 55 
fiBaloy ieulunver The Phenician Hiſtorie is ful of thoſe who ſacri. 
ficed , which Sanchontathon writ tn the Phenician Tor. gue: end 
Thilo Byblius mterpreted him in 8 books. AS Sanchonathon”'s mode of 
philoſophiſing was hiſtoric, correſpondent unto . Hoſes; 10 like- 
wiſe nuxed he many mythologic, or fabulous Stories, and Svm- 
bols with his wiitings; wherein he ſeems to affect an Imitation 
of the Jewiſh manner of expreſſing their myſteries, by Types, and 
figurative Symbols. And indeed this ancient ſymbolic, mythic, 
or fabulous mode of philoſophiſing,ſo commun, not only amonegſt 
the Egyptians, and Phenicians, but alſo amongſt the firſt Grecian 
Philoſophers, Thales, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Plato, ſeems 
to be wholly taken up by Tradition from, and in imitation of the 
Jewiſh Church, their manner of expreſſing their Rites, Myſte- 
Ties, and other pieces of Wiſdome. So { lemens Alexanarinus, 
Strom, 1. x, 6 TejnQ mig naMaiois giaocogins ws BBeginds x airiyperr 
Toh; Bexxuroyley yir nowdCorre Thy maggireTinAlu Thi optMuaTe: 
Tlw, The ancient manner of philoſoph:ſing was, as the Hebrasc, and 
Enigmatic, for they choſe a ſhort manner of ſpeech (by Symbols) 
which is moſt apt for admonition, and moſt profitable, In this mythic, 
ſymbolic mode of philoſophiling, the Phenicians (as th: Egypti- 
ans) thoſe Jewiſh Apes, couched not only their Secrets of Nature, 
and Theologic Myſteries ; but alſo their Moral Precepts, and Ex- 
amples of Prudence, Juſtice , Fortitude, and other H-roic Vir- 
tues. Hence the Greek Poets firſt, as Homer, Orpheus, &'c. and 
then their chicf Philoſophers, both of the one, and Tralic Sts, 
derived their mythologic, and ſymbolic mode of philoſophiſing, 
as hereafter. 

$. 10. We procede now to the mater of Sanchoniathon's Philo- The mater of 
ſophie, which wil give us a farther demonſtration, that it was tra- Sanchonia- 
duced from ſome Scriptural, or Jewiſh Traditions. Touching his 998 Philo 
Metaphyſics, and Theologie ; Sanchomathon treats of God, his j1;, Y80n0%ie 
worſhip, &c. of Angels, and of the Soul. That Sanchoniathon or $g0yovie, 
writ of the Phenician Theologie , T heodoret, Therapent. Serm, 2. 1. &. bis Theolo- 
aſſures us, out of Porphyrie, in theſe words 5 Eeyxonddor we 5 5! 914 Gmera- 
BnevTi@ Thy borrixey Fronoyiar Eviyents® 4 5 Eayyortddor Aiey _— _ 
749aUuanty 6 Nogprer@, Sanchonathon the Berytian, writ the T heologie 
of the Phemcians : And Porphyrie greatly admires Sanchoniathon, 
&c. Skidas allo tels us, That beſides the Inſtitutes of the Phenicians, 
Sanchoniathon writ alſo of the Theologie of the Enyptians. Now this 
Thealogie, of which he treated, conliſted chiefly in his Sroyerie, 
oc 
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Sanchoniathon's Gods of Hebrew Extra&F. Book I. 
or origination-of the Gods, and the Sacrifices, or worſhip they gave 


unto them. As for his account of the original of their Gods, it is 


cvident,. that they reccaved their: Names,- and ' Attributes, the 
chicfeſt of tiem, from ſome Scriptural Relation, or Tradition of 
the Jews, which willealily appear by a brief enumcration. The 
chiefcſt of the Phenician Gods, was the Sun, called by Sanchonia- 
thor Beelſamen : 1n the Phenician, and Hebrew dialect, Pow 52 
i.e. The Lordof Heaven, So Philo Byblius, out of Sarchoniathor's 
Theologie of the Sun, as Euſeb. prepar. lib. 1. TIroy yag, pnoi, 9edy 
$ybrCop wovoy rears xverr Brraodulw xanGrres, 3s Br magy Golvitt xe 
@& #2gr7, This they ſay is God, whom they repute the only Lord of Hea- 
ven, callins him Beelſamen, which is —_—_ the Phenicians Lord of 
Heaven. This ſeems to be but a corrupt Tradition of Gey. 1. 16. 
where *tis ſaid, that God made the greater Light to rule the day, and 
the leſſer light to rule the night. Whence the Phenicians ſtile the 
Moon Belſiſama, the Queen of Heaven : becauſe, as the Sun rules 
by day, ſo the Moon by night. But Sanchoniathon (in the fore- 
quoted Euſeb. prep. {ib.1.) procedes to give the extract of his Gods, 
in theſe words, x7! 74Tvs yirerei 71; BAG xaanturr@ Sis, By 
theſe was produced Elin called the moſt high. Elun, inthe thenician, 
and Hebrew, 12y Ekor, is.one of the names the Scripture gives 
unto God, and ſignifies the moſt high : So that we cannot ratio- 
nally dout, but that Sanchomiathon borrowed this 1dol-God from 
ſome Scriptural relation. Then he addes ; This God Elinn begat 
the Heaven and Earth : which ſeems evidently to be taken from 
Moſes's words, Gen. 14. 19, 22.. P\DWU-MYp way bx, Tothe moſt 
high God, that produced the Heaven, tor Jp ſignifies alſo to pro- 
auce, as the LXX. renders it, Zach. 13.5. iyiymoi we; and ſoit 
is rendred Ger.4. 1. Then Sanchomathon procedes thus : The firſt- 
borne of the Sons of Heaven, *Inoy 4 xz xegvov, was los, who alſo was 
called Kron6s, or Saturn. 1los 1s apparentiy from %x El, a name of 
God, which the Phenicians gave to their Idol Saturn. So Dama- 
ſeins : $airines x, Edegt 4 Kegyoy HA aworoudtuory The Phenicians, and 
Syrians name their Saturn EL, Whence the Grecians cal the Sur 
(which was the Phenician Saturn) *AaiO-. Then it follows : of 3 
gvupny or Tas hKeire Enaciu imexaioucey, ws dy Kegrim, The com- 
pamons of Ilos ( Phen. 7R or MMR Eloah) 1. e. Saturn, are called 
ON7R Elohim, as if one ſhould ſay the Saturns, Thus Sanchonia- 
chon. By which it ſeems evident, that he had not only ſome Tra- 
dition of the God of 1/-ae, his ſeveral names 7), 2R, and _w_ ; 
ut 


Chap. IIT. Sanchoniathons 8acrifice Judaic. 
but alſo ſome broken fragments of the Trinitie, which he here 


ſeems to expreſſe under his *Eaceu and Kegrros Hence the Plato- 
niſts ſeem to have traduced their Tet, vis, aby@', 4vxi 7% xbour, 


cc. if not immediately from the Jews, as hereafcer. it tollows ; z:eut;; from 
$7616ncs I2ds vegrds Pairina Aids euuyes phnyanoduer@, The TINA Bithel, 


God Uranus (1.e. Heaven) excogitatedor imagined the Betulia, when 
he framed the living ſtones. That thele Betulia, or ſtones, which 
the Phenicians worihipped, weretaken up by them in imitation of 
Zacob's anginting the 1tone, and conſecrating the place, where 
he had reccived a Viſton, 1s.very probable, if we conſider Gen. 
28. 18. where 'tis ſaid, he called the place Bethel, and Gen. 31. 13. 
I amthe Godof Bethel, where thou anointedſt the ſtone. And if Bo- 
chart's conjetture hold true, (as it ſeems probable) Sanchonia- 
thoa's original of his ai$vs iu4vyus, Was D'EWI DYAR, #5. e. anoin- 
ted ſtones, So that the Tranllator,tranſporting Þ and , for D"2wW3 
anointed, read DUB) living. That theſe Berulia, which the Phe- 
nicians worſhipped, had their riſe from Facob's conſecrated ſtone 
at Bethel, is generally aſſerted by the Learned Fof. Scalizer on Eu- 
ſebins, &c. as elſewhere. Part 1. B. 2.c. 7.4. 8. 

$. 11. Totheſe picces of Sznchomiathon's Theologie, tranſlated of 


by Philo Byblius, Euſebins addesa place, or two, out of Porphyrie 4 Sacrifices, 


his Book && 'IsSeior; in which the ſame Sa'urn is, by the Pheni- © 
Ctans, calle Jſ-acl. His words are,Kezi Gf Toirun orci $oivines Iogghn 
Teroeyopsburt, fc. Saturn, whom the Fhenicians cal Iſrael, &c. 
This Sarzrn is ſaid alſo to have an only Son, by the Nymph Are- 
bret, whom he callcd 1884 Fexrd, and ſacrificed. So Sanchontathon, 
F $4073 $4010/819 ydy cnoxapret, He ſacrificed his only ſon, ſpeaking of 
Saturn. And that al this is hut an imperfect Tradition of eAbra- 
ham his reſolution to ſacrifice his own Son-{ſaac, 1s evident. For 
the name Fend, Hebrew 71711 Fehid, 1s the Epithct given to Iſaac 
Gen. 22.2. $0 eAnobret is properly given to Sarah : for the Phe- 


nician, and Hebrew word NMA'W IN Ancbret or eAnnobret lgni- Anobret from 
fies, one conceiving by grace, which is rightly faid of Sarah Heb, TY\1I'W (N 


11,11, only what Avrahamdid in intention only, Porphyrie and 
Sanchomathou make Satzrn to do attually : which was the policie of 
Sathan, to make them believe, thereby to induce following Ages 
- tooffer their Sons to Molech, or Satrra ; which was the great ddl 
of the Phenicians. Porphyrie 18 his lib. 2. ad Wwyns tcls us, that 
the Phenician Hiftorie, compoſed by Sanchoniathon, was ful of ſuch 
kind of ſacrifices, &c. which, it 1s very evident , the Phenicians 

at 


Sanchoniathon's Phyſics Moſaic. Book. 
at firſt traduced from the Jews,as the Jews not long after received 
the ſame Idolatrous, and inhuman mode of ſacrificing their Sons 
to Meloch, from the Phenicians. So much for Sanchonathox's The- 
ogonie, and Theologic, which gave foundation to the Grecian 
Mythologie about their Gods 
of Angels and F.12, Sanchoniathoa (according to Philo Byblius's Verſion cited 
Foe bman Souls by Euſcb. prep. lib. 1.) has other picces of Metaphyſics, which 
ſeem to be borrowe(l from Scripture relations. He makes menti- 
on of tae roagg.: which Bochare interprets of the Creation of the 
Angels. Alſo the firſt men are by him ſaid to be made 3 9% xoarre 
«rus This Colpia, which he attributes to the wind, is the ſame 
with I i ?1Þ (ol-pi-jah, the word or breath of Gods mouth, accord- 
ingto Gen. 2.7. andbreathed into his noſtrils ; and ſal. 33.6. by 
the breath of kis mouth. As Bochart ( an. bib. 2.cap. 2. 
Sanchonia- $. 13, But one main picce of Philoſophie, which Sanchonzathon 
thon's Pby/iolo- js molt famous for, is his Phyſiologie, or Natural Hiſtorie of the 
GN Natural worlds orivine, and its firſt mater z whence the Poet Hefiod, and 
_—_— followers, received their firſt {haos; and the Philoſophers 
their eateria prima : which al originally deſcended, by ſome 
corrupt derivations, from the firſt Chapter of Geneſis; as it wil 
appear, if we conſider the particulars of Sanchoniathon's reports. 
In the beginning of his Hiſtorie (according to the Verſion of Philo 
Bis Chaos from Byblius, quoted by Enſebius) we find, In the beginning of things 
Gen, 1.2 there was, molw aigOr Copd Pug, 4 ſpirit of dark air , which he cals 
yd@+ igsbadbee, i.c. according to the Phenicians, 2 NN 
(hauth Ereb, night, or evening darkzes : which ſeems to be taken 
from Hoſes words, Gen. 1. 2. and there was darknes, 5c. The 
Freb from Gen. word Ereb is taken from v. 5. IN 11, and it was Ereb; 5s. e. 
tg evening, Whence Heſiod : Wn y44@ & igeBbs 74 wine 74 we iyhr 
yoyTo > Which Yarro thus imitates, Erebo creata fuſcis crimbus nox, 
te invoco. That the Greek igs835 ſignifies ſometimes the ſame with 
the Hebrew I" evening ; fee Bechart Canaan lib. 2.cap. 2. Or it is 
poſſible, that Sanchoriathon's ya@- mignt be borrowed from the 
Hebrew T2 bobs, Gen.'1. 2. 2 being ealily turned into J; whence 
alſo we may ſuppoſe the Greek Philoſophers traduced their Phyſic 
privation;which the Ariſtotcleans make one of their firſtpriaciples. 
Met from MD. It follows in Sanchoniathon thus : From the (ommixtion of the 
ſoirit with the Chaos , there aroſe Mot: the words arc, x, & Tie 
evra cvunoxt; 5% 7.5uald iyirero Mar, tv7o Tiv%s gaoky banlw, 
Or (as Bothart conjcctures) valwe From the Commixtion of the 


ſpirit 


— — <4 -  wewew. -  Awws_. 


Chap. III. The Concurrence of Thales, Pythagoras, ec. I9 

ſpirit with the Chaos, was produced Mot, which ſome cal iaus (or valw) 

that is, mater, or ſlime. What Philo Bybliss tranſlates Mer, the 

Phenicians write 1169 fed : it being very commun with the = enim humi- 

Greeks to change the Hebrew * into 7; ſo in 187re, by them de- 44 natura, quod 

rived from 4p. Now 119 amongſt the Hebrews, and Phenicians apud Antiques 

Genifies that mater, out of which althings were at firſt made ; © £740 
gnMes. ? S c * bumiditate, ter- 

which the Arabians cal 1&9 (whence tis poſſible the Latin ma- ra, aqua, com 

teria came) from the root 119. Therefore Sanchoniathen, having, miſta, byle,jd oft 

called that per javy, ſlime (or vane, the firlt mater) addes, & in {#245 invnfes 

TauTn; iyiyero Tire anveg. trivia x yarsors Trav, out of this [mater] — 

was produced the whole ſeed of the Creation, and the generation of the xygy, de perm. 

whole. Which is as rauch as 1f he had ſaid, This Mot was the firſt Ma- Philoſ, b. 1. © 

ter of althings, For although the Hebrew word, 1\h Med, be not 10+ 

found inScripture, yet we have the thing fully expreſſed, Ger. 

1.2, and 'tis poſſible alſo the Jewiſh Philoſophers might uſe the 

ſame werd, and ſo the Phenicians by Tradition from them, though 

e Hoſes, writing for the peoples ſake, in the plaineſt termes, did 

purpoſely abſtain from al philoſophic termes. That Sanchonza- 

thon traduced theſe his contemplations of yd@ igefades, Or igefb3s, 

and Mor, with the ſpirits mixing with them, trom Gen. 1. 2.5. 1 con- Gen. 1. %. $. 

ceive, is ſufficiently evident. Whence Heſiod's, Ildyrov uir med- 

Ti54 ya, as Plutarch : and Orpheus's ix 94 vdar@ invs ( ſlime) 

xerign: alſo Thales his opinion of water heing the firſt mater : 

And 7laro's firſt mater, which he makes to be gueggiy 71, x; &G- 

#Taxlov, duvdezv, dbegror x nd ons oarictus vrodoylu, ©. as Ari- 

feotle's firit mater being ingenerable, incorruptible, mdefinite, without 

forme, but capable of al formes, &c. which are but broken frag- 

ments of Gen. 1. 2. 

6. 14, That Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato concur with Sancho- Thales, Pytha- 
»tathon, and they al with e Hoſes, about the firſt mater of the goras, Plato 
World, wil be farther evident, if we conſider their ſeveral ex- "9 i 
preſlions, with their agreament amongl[t themſelves, as alſo with your a _ 
Moſes's words. Thales held water to be the firſt mater of althings : wit) Moſes. 
(whence Pindar's Jerrov ply dwg) which is the ſame with Sancho- 
mathon's avs, i. e. mixture of mud, and water together : which 
Orphens alſo makes to be the Principle of the Uriverſe, and it is 
the ſame with Sanchoniathou”s Mar. So Philo Byblins, Mar, tire 
Tivis gaoty laws» This e Mot, or Ilus of Sanchoniathon, i. e. mud, 
ſlime, or fluid mater, which Thales cals YSag, water, Pythagoras, and 
Plato cal van (by inverſion javs) that is, mater : al of which 

I 2 agrees 


_—— Mochus his origination, &c. Book I. 
Gen. I. 2 agrecs with eMoſes's words, Gen, 1. 2. And the ſpirit of God mo- 
wed upon the face of thewaters : 1.e. al at firit was but mud, ſlime, 
and water, Or fluid mater. So Paulus Fagins, from Kimchi, renders 
inn gan, mater, which fluid mater was agitated, or moved by 
the Spirit of God; ſo a Tis durs ovunnexis 54 mretual© £y4rtTo 
uer, from this mixing of the ſpirit with the COraos, was begotten Mot, 
which ſome cal ſlime, cr watry miſtion, which was made the ſeed of «l 
creatures, &c. This the Stoics cal Surapus maarink, ON anteuari), 
and Coryſoſtom, iwigyeia Corina), a vivific eneroie , according to Pſal. 
33-6. 1D Ma. Whence Plato, Thales, Pythagoras, Heraclitus 
aicribe the Original of Individuals, to the various egitations, or 
motions of this fluid mater, viz. as moved by the fpirit of God ; 
ſo the Phenicians called this motion digg Fopuln x; mrwuerdIn, 4 
dark,ard bluſtering wird, or ſpirit. SeeStillmgt.Orig.Sacr book 3. cap.7. 
l $. 15. Sanchomathonalſo was not a little veried in the Chronolo- 
thon's Chrono- ,;, ahd Geographie of thoſe times and places; wherein likewiſe 

logie and Geo- — en” 
graphite. he accordes with eoſes 5 from whom, we may prelume, he re- 
ceived both the one and the other. So Euſebins, prepar. Evane. l. 
IO. c. 3. out of Porphyrie ib. 4. againſt the Chriſtians , makes 
Moſes, and Sanchoniathon to. give the ſame names to Perſons, and 

Places: as Ger. Voſſins de Hiſtor. Grac. bb. 1.c. 1. pas. 3. 
Of other Pheni= $16, Sanchomathon's Natural or eMythologic Hiſtorie was 
hecially Mo- continued by others, ſome 1n the Phenician, ſome.in the Greek 
"9g Tongue. Of the Pherucians, there were Theodotus, Hypſicrates, 
and eHochus ; whoſe books (hetus tranſlated into Greek. Ta- 
tianus, the Aſſyrian, in his Orat. againſt the Grecians, ſpeaks thus : 
© The Phenician affairs proceeded thus: : there were amongſt them 
© three perſons, Theodotus, Hypſicrates, and Mochus, whole Books 
© were tranſlated into Greek by Chetus. In Euſeb. prep. Evans. 1.10. 
(wacre Tatiar'”s place is Cited) for yai7@- we have*Aor@. Theo- 
dotus*s Phenician name, as Bochart conjectureth, was Elzathan or 
Nathanicl. But the moſt renowned of theſe three was Mochus, 
whom Bochart conceives to be, in the Phenician ſtile, called 
MIA Haacha, taken from (ompreſſion. Foſephus Ant. 1. 1. cap. 4. 
{huts up his Hiſtorie, touching the long-lived eAnrediluvians, with 
this Epiphonema : ©* And Mochus, and Heſt «us, and Hieronymus the 
©Egyptian (who proſecuted the Egyptian ſtorie) conſent totheſe 

things I affirm. Bochart ( an. lib. 2. cap. 17. 

$. 17. Concerning eYochus we find this mention in 1/. Caſau- 
bor, his notes on eAtheneus lib. 3. cap. 36. * Mochus, ſaics he, 1s 
©ramed 


Sanchonia- 


Chap. IIl. Mochus his Phils ſophie. 61 


©named amongſt the Authors of the Phenician affairs by Tatiane, 
©j;n his la{t Book, which place it 1s worth our while to tran{cribe : Yoſſus de B52, 
Ts9y6140! __ Tois boiviE1 Te6's ardess, ©40do7&, "Talixpgrns Ma Grec. lib.3.)18. 
x@" Troy Tas Bifaug es inalinide natirate gurley Xair® , 6 Ths 390. OG 
Blu oF prnogiguy tr axcifks Texyparwoduer@. Ger. Fo. Voſſins, de _ pee 
Hiſt. Grec. lib. 2. pag. 390. addes to Cſaubon thus : * Mochus the which Voſſius 
« Phenician commirrcd to writing the affairs of his, Countrey in c#tes out of Ca- 
«the Phenician Tongue. cAtheners in bh. 3. makes mention of faubon, 7 could 
© him ; where Cynulczs thus beſpeaks Ulpianu the Tyrian, meeg ra yoo 
© Tois T6 dome ovyytyosehorZuniaitorsx, Mdye Toi; toig monirars, adverſans, but 
© according to their Citizens Syniethon (1. EC. Sanchoniathon) ant found the con- 
© Mich:xs, who writ of the Phenician Aﬀairs. Czſzubon bib. 3. frary : namely 
© eAiamadv. tin eAthen.cap. 36. ſaies, remember not that Mochus - citing of 
q "2" MA E - p attanus fouch- 
zs to be found el'e where : and peradventure May @ Or Mig, 1s the ;, + Moches, as 
© name of ſome T yrian, who in his own ( ountrey was callea WY Moſche, al Euſeb.Teg- 
© or according to the cuſtome of writing Moſes. Taus C:ſaubon. And mag, 
< truly that 1oſchiz is a Phenician namelT learnt alto out of Srrabo 
©/th. 16. where he makes mention of Afoſchns a Sidonian, and that 
© he was the Author of the opinions of Atomes ; allo that he was 
© moreancient than the Trojan War. Neither is any thing in Athe- 
© 1445 to be changed : for (which occurred not to that excellent 
© man Caſauvon) there is mention made of this Author, not only 
© once, amongir Eccleliaſtic Writers : as in 7oſephus lib. 1. Antique. 
© cap. 8. where you read y Meayidoy 6 Thy / *Aryunlior mongd ws- 
© 1@& dreyenpir, x, Bngwards 6 74 yardaing curayeyeor, 1) M@x5s T8 
Cy BraiG, % nes durois 5 Arya © Tegurup® of Te gririma, ovy- 
© Tefdueyot, gvpporaor Toigs Va wu Asyouivers Alſo Manctho the 
6 Eoyptian Writer, and Berofus the Chaldean Hiſtoriographer, and 
« Mochus, Heſtzus, aud Hieronymus the Egyptian , who proſecuted 
© rhe Phenician cAffaires, conſent with ns. Allo we have a famous 
© place touching Mochw,in T atianw his oration againit the Pagans, 
© 0.47. 217, iN Orthodoxogr. which is alſo cited by Erſevize lib. 10. de 
© pr epar. Evang. (pas. 289. Edit. Rob. Steph.) And Georg. Cedrenus 
© tranſcribing Zoſephis (almolt in the beginning of his Compendium 
© 947.10.) docs in like manner make mention of Mech amongſt 
© thePhenicianHiſtoriographers. Thus YVoſſies deFIift.Grec lib. 3.p.30. 
$. 18, And that Mothus was a famous Philoſopher, as wel as Machas. bis 
Hiſtoriograpier, is evident, from the-mention we find concern- Piiloſophie. 
ing him 11 Hamblichus, of the life of Pythavoraz, cap. 2. where he 
faics, that Pythagoras, being at Sidon, conferred with the Prophers; 
| Succeſſors 


'Mochus bis Philo ſophie. Book I. 
Succeſſors of Mochus the Phyſ1oloziſt, &c. But learned Selden, de 
Fure Nat. & Gent.1l. 1.c. 2. conceives this Mecchus, mentioned 
by Jamblichus, to be diflerent from that mentioned by Atheners, 
T atianus, and Euſebus ;, begauſe that was an Hiſtorian, this a Phy- 
ſcologift. But this ſeeming contradiction is eaſily ſolved, if we con- 
ſider, what was the Phyliologie of thoſe firſt Ages, namely, a ſim- 
ple naked relation or natural Hiſtorie of the Creation, and origine 
of the Univerſe; ſo that the ſame perſon might deſervedly be 
{tiled both an Hiſtorian, and Phyſiologiſt. By which alſo we ſee 
what piece of Philoſophic Mochw was chiefly verſtin, namely in 
Phyſiologie, or Natural Philoſophie, which was the main Philo- 
ſophie, theſe firſt Ages, and Philoſophers thirſted after. This 
Thales brought out of Phenicia, &c. And in briet this kind of 
Phyſiologic, which the Pheniclans, and the Grecians ſo much de- 
lighted in, was indeed no other, than a Natural Hiſtorie, or ſome 
broken fragments of the Hiſtorie of the Creation, delivered by 
Moſes, Gen. 1, &c. Thus much I was aſſured of by learned Bochart, 
upon oral conference with him : to whom propoſing ſome Que- 
ries, touching this Mech, he anſwered me, that Mochus [ved 
before the Trojan War, aud was contemporarie with Sanchoniathon, 
as Strabo affirmes;, calling him upon a miſt ke , Moſchus ; and that 
his Philoſophie was nothing elſe, but the H:ſtorie of the Creation , the 
fame with that of Sanchoniathon, As for other particulars touch- 
ing Mochws, the original of his name from n3ynQ Maacha, &c. 
he referred me to his Canaan lib. 2,c. 17. Strabolib. 16, and Athe- 
news l. 3. c. 36. with Caſaubon, That Mochw did really traduce his 
Phyſiologie, or natural Hiſtorie, from the Hiſtorie of the Crea- 
tion, written by Moſes, wil be farther evident, if we conſider the 
main Principle, for which he was renowned amongſt the Anct- 

ents, viz. thedotrine of Atomes, So Strabo lib. 16, makes men- 
tion of Afoſchus the Sidonian, who was the Author of the =o of 
eAtomes, &c. Bochart Fhaleg. lib. 4.. cap. 35. having made men- 
tion of Arithmetic, and Aſtronomie , being derived from the 


Prime mund; Phenicians to the Grecians, addes thus : © that I may be ſilent as 
© tolater Philoſophers, Mochus began to philoſophiſe of Aromes at 
difperſarumAto= © Sidon, before the Trojan War, &c. Hence Democritus borrowed 
his Notions of <Atomes, as Epicurus from him. And that the 
nulla ſua par? ole DoCtrine of cAtomes to be the firſt principles of the Univerſe 
| came from Moſes's Hiſtorie of the Creation, is aſſerted by ſome 
late Authors. 


$. 19, 


Chap. III. The Phenician Philo ſophie of Fudaic Extra®#. 63 
$. 19. Bochart, Phaleg. hb. 4.c. 35. makes mention of another Of Abdome- 

Phenician Philoſopher, Abdomenws the Tyrian, who, by his queſtions 95+ | 

was Jo bold as to provoke King Solomon to diſputation, &c, But l ſhal 

conlirme this diſcourſe of the Phenician Philoſophie, and its Tra- 

duCtion from the Jewiſh Church, with the obſervation of Learned 

Voſſine, de philoſophorum ſettis, lib. 2. cap. 10. $. 24, &c. © The Voſln's ac- 

« Philoſophie of the Phenicians (faies he) is very famous: and in ©"? of the Phe- 

© as much as that Nation was molt like to Zadea, they had a mighty frag = 4 

©advantage of Learning many things from the Jews : ſome things #jon from the 

<alſo they gained by Tradition. For the Phenicians ſpringing Zews, as the 

© from S:don, the Son of Canaan, the Nephew of Cham, deſcended Grecians from 

< alſo from Noah. They uſed the help of their Prieſts in writing *** 

© Hiſtorie, as 7oſephns lib. 1. contra Apion. Who allo quotes ſome 

© things out of the Annals of the Tyrians. Concerning their The- 

© ologie, Sanchomathon the Berytian writ in tho Phenician Tongue, 

© who was more aucient than the Trojan War, as Porphyrie lib. 

© 4. contra Chriſt. cc. Thence $. 25. &c. he addes, © Lo this Na- 

©tion the Grecian owe their Letters : whence they are called goryi- 

© ie yedunparas. Alſo they attribute Arithmetic to thele Phenici- 

cans, becauſe they excelled in Merchandiſe z to which the 

©Knowlege of Numbers is greatly neceſſary. Ochiu the Perſian 

© Philoſopher was alſo a Phenician. Thales likewiſe, who was the 

© firſt Founder of the Ionic Philoſophie, had his original from the 

© Phenicians. Alſo Pherecydes the Preceptor of Pythagoras, who 

* was Contemporary with Thales, and Author of the ltalic Sect, 

* drew his contemplations from the hidden Books of the Phenici- 

£ans. Alſo Zero, the Prince of the Stoic Sect, was of a Phenician 

extract : for Cittium a Town in Cyprus, where he was born, was 

© peopled by a Phenician Colonie, Then he concludes $. 3t. But 

©;f we acknowlege the Phenician Philoſophie, how much more 

* juſtly muſt we Chriſtians. acknowlege the Jewiſh ? ſpecially ſee- 

© ing the Phenicians, without al peradventure, traduced many 

© things from the Jews their neighbors, as alſothe Egyptians. 

© And hence it is apparent, why the molt Ancient Philoſophers 

© Mlighted ſo much in brevitie, and ſymbolic Learning. The An- 

cient mode of philoſophiting was Hebraic, and Enigmatic. Thus 

Veſſius. We may adde hercto of Hornizs Hiſt. philoſ. l. 3. c. 14. 

© Foh. Serranus makes Plato to ſpeak many things, which he under- 

© ſtood not, drawn out of the Phenician Theologie. So Scalger 

 Exer. G1. $. 3. which opinion ſeems very probable to me. For a5 

to 


As the Law, ſo 


The Goſpel vouchſafed to the Phenicians. Book]. 
© to the Phenicians, they were given to Mercature, familiar to the 
© Grecians : and taey ſent frequent Colonies into various parts of 
©the world. Alſo thcir Theologie was wel known: from which 
© £1uſeus, Linus, Orphens, and other old Theologiſts drew moſt 
© of their notions; Nothing hinders therefore, but that Plats 
© might attain to a more intimate Knowlege of their Theologie z 
© whereunto Pherecydes had bcfore opened the door ; who alſo, as 
© they ſay, brought ſome of their Commentaries into Grece. But 
© now the Phenicians had many things common with the Hebrews, 
© drawn either fiom daily converſation with their Ancient Fathers 
© and their Poſteritie, or elſe from the inſpeftion into, and read- 
© ing of Moſes ;; whereof they, being not ignorant of that tongue, 
© might partake. Thence therefore Plato drew thoſe things which 
©rendred him ſo admirable to al Poſteritie. 

6. 20. And as there were ſome broken beams, or Traditions of 


the Goſpel ſhone the Law, and Old Teſtament Light conveighed from the Jews to 
in its firſt pro- 
mulgation, or 

dawnine on the 
Phenicbans. 


the Phenicians, and thence to the Grecians; ſo in like manner the 
Goſpel, in the firſt publication thereof, ſhone, with bright raies 
on Phenicia. For the Woman of { anaar, whoſe Faith Chriſt ſo 
much applauded, was a Phenician. And, vpon the diſperſion *tis 
ſaid, Acts 11.19. They which were ſcattered abroad upon the per- 
ſecution, that aroſe about Steven , travailed as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, -preaching the word to none, but the Fews only. 
By which it is apparent that there were Jews inhabiting amongſt 
the Phenicians (and it is not improbable, but that there were 
ſome ſcattered thither, even at the firſt Babyloniſh Captivitie) as 
alſo in {yprus (where were Colonies of the Phenicians and Jews) 
to-whom God in his Providence ordains the Goſpel firſt to be 
preached,(as the Jewiſh Traditions of old) that ſo it might thence 
receive the more ſpeedy conveighance into the Weſtern parts, 
Grece, Italie, Spain, France, Britannie, &c. with which parts the 
Phenicians had frequent Commerce, and Trading ; as it has been 
largely proved, Part 1. of Philologie, Book 1. chap. 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 


B, 9. 
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| CHAP. IV. 
'0f the Chaldaic Philo ſophie and Philoſophers. 


The Advantages the ('haldaic Philoſophie might have from the Church 
of God, Noah and his family, Shem, Anbons, &c. The Chal- 
ans famous for Aftronomie 1, which was communicated to them, by 
*Caurch-Tradition” delivered by Abraham, &c. Gen. 1. 16. The 
People of God much taken up in contemplation and admiration of the 
glorie of God, ſhining in the Heavens, Pal. 136. 4, 5, 6, 7. This 
gave foundation to Aſtronomie. How IN atural Aſtronomie degene- 
rated into Fudicial «Aſtrologie, from an Idolatrous admiration of the 
Celeſtial bodies, as Gods, Rom. 1. 19, 20, 21. The Jewiſh Tera- 
phim, and Popiſh Agnus dei anſwered tothe Pagan, dydauare, 
or Imayes dedicated to the Sun, Judg. 17. 5. The ( balaaic Theo- 
logie lay chiefly amongſt the Zabii, or Sabeans. Balaam one of the 
Zabii. The wiſe men, or Magi, Mat. 2. 1. of theſe Zabii. Many 
Zabian io mentioned in Scripture, as Job 31.26. beholding 
the Sun: thence Sternutation a Pagar Rite : So Job 31. 27. kiſling 
the hand, is bowing unto, and adoring the riſing Sun. The Pagan, 
erveg%6e, cternal fire, which was a Symbol, whereby they wor ſbip- 
ped the Sun, as Lev. 36. 30. from the opinion that the Sun was fire. 
The Fudaic Scholes in Babylon, and other parts of Chaldea. 


$. wy E Ancients were wont to diſtinguiſh Philoſophie into The Divifor of 
Barbabic and Grecian. By Barbaric, 1s uſually under- Philoſophic into 

ſtood that, which was taught out of Grece, and Jralie, 1n Egypr, 34rvaric ane 

Phenicia, Fudea, Chaldea, &c. This by general vogue is held to be Grecian. 


the more Ancient, Thus Duogenes Laertins proem. 7? ths gt>xoco= 
plas Yeyor Tyicr pagiy Smo Bagbdgwr fgEar, It 35 affirmed by ſome, that 
Philoſophie had its beginning from the Barbarians. Which Iſaac C:ſau- 
bon, in his Notes on this place, thus explains, * And of the Gre- 
© cjans, thoſe who were beſt-natured, and moſt ingenuons have al- 
© waies thus thought. And thoſe Ancient defenders of our Reli- 
© gion againſt the Gentiles, have ſo defended the truth on this part, 
© and ſo broken the pride, and arrogance of thoſe who were other- 
« wiſe minded, that none may dout of it. There are at hand 
thoſe who have written on this Argumeht, Tatianus, Clemens, 
© Theophilus, Enſcbins, and others. So ( lemens eAlexandrinus lib. 1. 
Syor, giAorEgia Tir Twophnls 71 ghue, TYAG! why hues Tags age 

K Bagg! f5 
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Tftantur autem Baggts x7 Te $310 Prexdudlacayuricyr 3 x; its Baanvas xarinIer. Phi- 
_ _ _— loſephie, a thing variouſly uſeful, in times paſt flouriſhed amongſt the 
wed mnt a Barbarians, ſhining from Nation to Nation, til at laſt it came tothe 
ut ſupra 3,ſod ip- Gr ecians. Auſtin lib. 8. de civit. Des cap. g. gives us an account of 
ſamet Greci,ſe theſe Barbarian Nations, who were reputed skilful in Philoſophiez 
Jniores Barba- where having made mention of the two great Sects of the Gre- 
115 off y* 4%- cian Philoſophers, the Tonic and Tralic, he addes; © And if there 
nemg; ob ill; © be foundany others of the other Nations, who are reputed wiſe 
acceptum. Omni © Men, or Philoſophers, the Atlaftics, Lybics, Egyptians, Indians, 
»ng; et teſtimo- * Perſians, Chaldeans, Scythians, Gauls, Spaniards. Here cAugu- 
num, Pythago- ſt; jnakes no mention of the Phenicians, and Jews, who, I think, 
rim #1; were mainly underſtood by the Ancients, under the name of Bar- 
Eudexum, plz. DACIC Philoſophers, But of this we have already diſcourſed; as 
tone acceſſſe, alſo of the Egyptians : we ſhal procede therefore to thoſe, who 
ut audirent eo- remain of the Barbaric Philoſophers; and begin with the Chalde- 
— Syn hems ans, who were greatly famous for their skil in Altronomie, and 
De pres. whe Aitrologie ; (which, as the Learned ſuppoſe, they were Maſters 
loſ. lib. 2, c, 2, 0f, before the Egyptians) for their improvement wherein, they 
' had greatadvantages, not only from the ſituation of their Coun- 
ebay 4 rey, which lay plain ; but alſo from the Church of God z which 
EE —_— ; after the Floud was firſt planted, and ſeated amongſt them ; and 
from the Church furniſhed not only with Divine, but alſo Human Knowlege, For 

of God in No- Noah and his familie,which was then the ſeat of the Church, livin 
ahs Familie. before the Floud, had the advantage of AP al the wif 
dome of the old World, and conveighing of it, by Tradition, to 
their Poſteritie; ſpecially to ſuch as were of the Holy Seed; who, 
as we may preſume, would be moſt curious in ſearching into, and 
inquiries after the great workes of God, both as to Creation, and 
Providence : Amongſt whom we may reckon Abraham, who is 

ſaid to teach the Chaldeans Aſtronomie. 

The Chaldeans {F, 2, But to procede gradually in our.Diſcourſe : Firſt, that the 
rays for Phi- Chaldeans had a great reputation for the Antiquitie of their Phi- 
Ape loſophie , we have the Teſtimonie of /tcero, lh. 1. de Divinat. 
Voſſius d: phi- Where he ſaics, that the Chaldeans were the moſt ancient kind of Do- 
to]. jet. 1.2.6.1. ors. And particularly, that they taught the Babylonians, and 
Aſſyrians, Philoſophie, we have for it the Autoritic of Ariſtotle 

OO Gu mi ueyurg, and of Sotion, in his Books Tis Hrafoxis, if we may 
_ main Phi- credit Lacrtius. $0 Diodorus tels us, *© that the Egyptians recerved 
res gy their Philoſophie from the Chaldeans. Now the great piece of Philo- 
"n+ ſophic the Chaldeans were at. firſt famous for, was ooo" 

an 
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and Aſtrologie. So Strabo lib. 12, and 15. Hence Pythagoras is Chaldei in 4- 
faid to derive his Knowlege of the Stars from the Chaldeans, as Por- Frologie fludio 
pbyrie, in the life of Pythagoras. Whence alſo the name Chaldeans /#* Mares non 
paſſed in the Roman Empire for Aſtrologers. And Quintus Curtius - _ on . 
lib. 5. tels us, © that Alexander entring Babylon, whereas others comme 
© approving themſelves otherwiſe, the Chaldeans ſhewed the mo- 4riſtorelem 1. 2. 
© tjons of the Stars, and the ſtated viciſſitudes of times. Where- 4 Calo conftat, 
© fore (as Simplicis 1n eAriſt, lib, 2. de Clo affirms) Ariſtotle, that c— 
© great inquiſitor of Nature, gave it in command to Callithenes his in —— a. 
©Kinſ{man and Diſciple, who travailed with Alexander into Aſia, fit obſervationes 
© that he ſhould ſend him Commentaries of ſuch things, as the Chaldeorun, ab 
© Chaldeans had obſerved touching the Celeſtial Bodies. And al 95 1993+ 
* liſthenes ſent him obſervations of two thouſand years. Tulle tels 51, 52 
© us, they had much convenience for ſuch Aſtronomic obſervations by l—_ has. 
© reaſon of the plain ſituation of their Countrey. $0 Voſſuis de philoſ, ter ante natum 
ſet, l. 2.c. 1. $.9. *Neither is it to be wondred, it perſons, ſo 494bamum an- 
* ingenious, were ſo wel skilled in the Knowlege of the Stars, *, #4 obſer- 
© who inhabiting a large, and even Countrey, could alwaies be- die Bu ſe _ - 
© hold the face of the Heavens: neither is it more to be wondred tetatur. Hor- 
© if thoſe firſt Chaldeans obſerved ſo many things, who in Ari/to- nuSHiſtor.phi- 
© z{e's time gloried in the experience of 2000 years. lol. lib.2.cap.3. 

$. 3. But though it may be granted, that theſe Chaldeans had How 4ſirone- 
ſome advantage for the improvement of their Aſtronomic Skil | and Afire- 
from the convenience of their Countrey, which lay on a level ; ,g1;-.4. 1. 
yet have we both Autoritie and Reaſon to judge, that the origi- 2h Chaldeans by 
nal of this their Art was more Divine. That the Chaldeans re- Abraham, &+. 
ceived their skil in Aſtrologie from e Abraham was afore (chap. 

I. $. 8. of. eAbraham) aſſerted, and proved out of Beroſus, Expo- 

lemus, Foſephus, and Yoſſius : ſo Lud. Vives on Aug. de civ. Deil. 8. 

c. 9. alerts the Traduction of Philoſophie from the Chaldeans to 

the Egyptians, by Abraham. The truth of which aſſertion wil 

be more evident, if we conſider the original cauſes of this Aſtro- 

nomic Science. We need no way dout, but that Noah had been The Hiſtorie of 

fully inſtrufted bY Church-Tradition,from his Godly Predeceſlors the Creation and 

e Methuſelah, Enoch, and Seth, touching the Creation of the # m— nf 

World by God; and particularly touching the excellent fabric ;, &,v4.736- 

of the Heavens, the Nature of thoſe Celeſtial Bodies, their Har- dition. 

monious Order,and Motion; that the Sun was made to govern by 

Day, and the Moon by Night, as Ger. 1. 16. and Pal. 136. 7, 8. G#- 1. 16. 

that theſe Celeſtial had _—_ influence on al >: Pſal. 136. 7,8 
2 ies, . 
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Sapientes ex No- dies, &c. Theſeand ſuch like conſiderations, which greatly con-- 
ach ſchola viri, quced to the enhancing the Wiſdome, Power, and Goodneſſe of” 
mores _ God, in his workes of Creation, and Providence, we may not . 
Philoſophie de- dout, were very frequent , by Church-Tradition, in the Hearts 
diti, imprimis and Mouths of thoſe Sons of God, before and after the Floud. 
Aſtrologiam ex- And it is the opinion of ſome, (which is not without probable 
colebant. Qu0d rounds) that the whole ſtorie of the Creation, written by. 34s: 
En _ ſes, was. conveighed down even from «Adam to. his time, .by a 
»n eruditiores, conſtant, uninterrupted Tradition, to the Holy Seed, and-Church 
ex Chaldeorum inal Ages. And indeed, if God vouchſafed to any the manife- 
traditione, n0% ſtation of his glorious works of Creation, and Providence, to 
6 wr ng whom can we ſuppoſe it ſhould be, if- not to his darlings, and 
philoſ. liv, 2, friends, the faithful and holy Seed ? who both could and would 
C. 2. beſt improve fuch contempiations, for their Makers glorie, and 

moſt faithfully hand them over to poſteritie. Thus God himſelf 
G:n.18. 17,19» gives Abraham this CharaCter, Ger. 18..17. Shal I hide from Abra- 
ham the thing which-I do? 19. For I know him, that he wil com- 
mand his children, &c. God gave eAbrabam the Knowlege of 
things, not only paſt and done, but tocome; becaufe he knew 
Abraham would make the beſt improvement, and conveighance 
thereof to his poſteritie. And thus we may conceive how «Abra 
ham, having the Knowlege of Gods glorious works of Creation, 
and Providence, ſpecially as to the Celeſtial Bodies, their Natures, 
Order, Harmonie, Government, Motions, Influences (which 
takes in the whole of true Aſtronomie, and Aſtrologie) commu- 
nicated to him, partly by Church-Tradition, partly by the bleſſing 
of God upon his own meditations, and contemplations, (if not 
alfo from ſomeDivine Inſpiration even of this Natural Knowlege) 
could not but conceive himſelf in dutie obliged, to communicate 
the ſame, not only to his own Poſteritie, butalſo to his Kindred, 
and Countreymen the Chaldeans. . 
The people of — That the people of God were, in the infant-ſtate of the Church, 
God much tak much rayiſhed with holy contemplations of the Glorie of God, 
- whe ag 4 that ſhone ſo brightly in-thoſe Celeſtial Bodies, tfleir Order, Go- 
pre of vernment, Motion, and Influence, is evident, by. many Philoſo- 
the glorie of Phic, yet gratious Meditations we have to this purpoſe in the- 
God ſhining in Pſalms : as Pſal.19..1. The Heavens declare the glorie of God, &c. 
tboſe _—_ So Pſal. 136: 4. T6 him who alone doth great wonders. And v. 5. To 
pr oe re him that by Wiſdome made the Heavens, &c. 7.. To him that made 
to Aſtronomie. £*eat lights. 8, 9. The Sun to rule by day, the «Moon and Stars to 
_ Pſe136- $3 $2] rule 
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rule by night, &c. So'it is ſaid of 1ſaac,' he'went out into the field to 
meditate, where he could no ſooner open his eyes, but contem- 
plate the wonders of God, in thoſe Celeſtial Bodies: Thus were 
theſe holy men Abraham, &'c. raviſhed with the admiration 
(Gn, as Plato, and Ariſtotle allure us, was the firſt cauſe of al 
iloſophie) of the Glorie of God, that ſhone ſo brightly in 
thoſe CeleſtiatBodies, the Sun, Moon, and Stars, their admirable 
natures, poſitions, conjunCtions, regular motions, and powerful 
influences ; which is the ſum of Natural Aſtronomie, and Aſtro- 
logie; which was, as we have endeayored to prove, communi- 
cated to the Chaldeans, by Abraham or Shem, &-c. 
$.4. This Aftronomnnie, and Aſtrologie, which the Chaldeans. zow natural 
_—_—_— the commun preſum lon) received from Abraham, 4ſironomie and 
did ſoon, by their holding the truth in unrighteouſneſſe (as R gm. 4 — 
1. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22.) degenerate into that Black Art (deler- {;;.1 iato Ja 
vedly fo called, becauſe from-HeT) Judicial Aſtrologie, or Divi- xox. r. 19, 
nation; which was thence called yax#aixd, the (haldaic Art : the 20, 21, 
original of which was this; (as we find it, Rom. I. 20, 21,) Theſe S** more of this 
Chaldeans, beſides the Traditions they received from Abraham, of = —_ 
and the reſt of the Patriarchs, touching theſe Celeſtial Bodies, A —— _ 
their glorious natures, order, ſituations, regular motions; and 2. 6, 2, 
governments,as Ger. x. 16. they themſelves, by their own Aſtro- 
nomic obſervations and experiments, contemplating a mighty 
Beautie, and Ornament in the Heavens, a regular courſe in the 
Motions of the Stars, an excellent Harmonie and Order in the 
diſtances and conjunCtions, and a powerful influencc defcending 
from them on ſublunarie Bodies, the' more they contemplated 
theſe glorious creatures, the more they admired them ; *til at laſt 
their admiration determined in adoration ofthem, as Gods. Thus 
was that Scripture fulfilled, Rom. 1. 21. they became vain in their Rom. I. 21s 
imaginations, and their fooliſh hearts were darkzed. That this was the 
original of their Zabaifme, or worſhipping the Celeſtial Bodies, is 
gathered from Deut. 4. 19: And leſt thou lift up thine eyes to Hea- Dent. 4. 19. 
ven, and when thou ſeeſt the Sun, &c. ſhouldſ® be driven to wor ſhip St2 more of the 
them. When they grew vain in their imaginations, no wonder if 9/2/14! 9! #95 
ſuch a glorious ſight of their eyes, was followed with the [dolatrie gc. 1; [4,16 
of their fooliſh hearts. Now this. being granted, that the Stars 12. 1;h. 2. c. 44. 
were Gods, the Hypotheſes of Judiciarie Aſtrologie eaſily tol- p. 117, 5+. 
lowed. So e Maimonides e More Nevoch. p. 3. c.29. ſpeaking of St Stiling. 0+ 
theſe Chaldeans , faith, © that they had no other Gods m_ the) een: book 1b». 
cars, © 
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c Stars, to whom they made Statues, or Images, which derived 

© an influence from the Stars, to which they were erected, and 

© thence received a facultie of foretelling things furure. Theſe 

images the Greeks called &ydauere, and were much the ſame with 

the Teraphim, they being both exactly made according to the: po- 

The Rerathen fitions of the Heavens, So Grotins faies, that the ZI'DIN Tera- 
dE yanueTe phim, Fudz. 17. 5. were Images made with figures; according to the 
roger _ poſition of the Stars;, which alſo the Idolatrous Fews made iſ of for 
raphims, Judg. 4rvination, as Zech. 10. 2, So Nebuchadnezzar, by Divination con- 
x7. 5. and the ſulted with Teraphims, Ezech, 21..21, Whence the Ephid accom- 
Popiſh Agnus panies the Teraphim, Fudg.8. 27. And this Idolatrous mode of 
-Det. Divination continues yet to this very day amongſt ſome, who are 
pretenders to this Judicial, or, rather Satanic Aſtrologic. For 

they make Figures, and Images, which they pretend to anſwer to 

the forme of the celeſtial bodies; thence they perſuade the fool- 

iſh people, that theſe Images receive influence, and virtne from 

the Celeſtial Figure (near of kin whereunto is the Aznus Des 

amonegſt the Papilts.) Al of which Magic trumperies, are but imi- 

tations of thoſe dydlauere 5orx6a, Or T aliſmans, 10 much in requeſt 

amongſt the Chaldeans, and other Idolaters, of which ſee Plori- 

ns, Enead. 4. lib. 3.cap. 11. where he unfoldsthe whole Myſterie 

of the d&ydapera, or Images.z. and their manner of Divination by 

them ; which, upon the ſuppoſition of the Chaldeans, that the 

Stars are Deities, might admit of ſome probable pretext, but 

without this Hypotheſis of allowing a Drvimtie to the Stars, I can- 

not ſee what ſhadow of Reaſon thoſe pretenders to Judiciarie 

Altrologie can have to ſalve their Phenomena, See more of this 

Owen de Idololat. l.3.c.7. 

6: 5. This leads us to the Theologie of the Chaldeans, which 

The Chaldaic comprehended a chief part of their Philoſophie. So Drodorus Si- 
ms "ie culus lib. 3. tels us, © That the Chaldeans were moſt shilful in Aſtro- 
* CalMt* 8 mnomie, Divination, and ſacred Offices. This their ſacred Philoſo- 

| phie, or Divinitie, was chiefly ſtudied by, and preſerved amongſt 

See Stilling, O- their DYI% Zabiz, who, according to Scaliger's account, were 
rig. ſacre, book, the moſt Eaſterne Chaldeans : which he gathers from the origina- 
1-c04þ-3-  tionofthe word Zabii,from Saba theSon of (us. Salmaſius thinks 
theſe Zabii were the (haldeans, inhabiting e Meſopotamia. It 10, 

Numb. 22-5- it is-very probable that Balaam, that famous Magician,or Diviner, 
was one of theſe Zabii, For Meſopotamia ſeems to be Balaam's 
Countrey : thence-NVamb. 22. 5. Pethor, where Balaam wreg, 
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faid to be by the river, 5. e. ſaies the Chaldee Paraphraſe, Enphr as Balaam one of 


tes. That Balaam was a Magician, or Conjurer, is evident from thiſe Zabii. 


the whole of the Storie. To which Stillinsfleer addes theſe words : 


© Hence we may conclude, that theſe Zabi were the ſame with 
©the _ <MHagz, inſtituted by Zoroaſter : which farther ap. 


© pears from the Mags, that were guided by the Star unto Chriſt, Mat. 2. 2. 
© who are ſaid to come from the Eaſt (5.e. Sabea, or Arabia Fa 79!t wiſe men 


©L;x) with preſents, which are peculiar to that Countrey, That 
Balaam was a Zabian, and of theſe Zabu, or wiſe men mentioned 
eWHat. 2. 1, 2. may be gathered from what Deodate obſerves on 
that place, v. 2. viz. © That this Star was the ſigne, that the King 
© of the World ſhould be bornin Zadea, which perhaps might 
© come to their notice, by the Prophecie of Balaam, Numb. 24. 
© 17. continued amongſt them, &c. Alfraganus, in his Elementa 
Alſtronomica, pag. 251. tels us, © That theſe Zabis had their pri- 
* mary Tribunal and Temple on an high Hil in the Citie of Harran 
* (or Haran:) fo that they were uſually called Haranites. He in- 
forms us alſo, That theſe Zabis were worſhippers of the Stars. 
And concerning their Doctrine, Sacrifices, Feſtes, and other Rites, 
herefers us to 1b» Nedim, in the laſt part of his Bibhotheca, Con- 


cerning the Origine of theſe Zabi, and their Idolatrie, there are . 


different Sentiments among the learned. Patricides and Elmaci- 
us, Arabic Writers, affirm, That theſe Zabu began to lift their 
heads, even in Serwgs time. Patricides makes Zoroaſter (whom 
he cals Zerodaſt ) to be the Author of their Superſtition: Though 
he addes, That others think T achmuratus, King of the Perſians, 
to have given foundation thereto. That the Sabeans, or Zabs, 
Chaldeans, Nabatheans, and Charaneans, were as to Rites, Ce- 
remonies, and al ſuperſtitious worſhip the ſame, Aaimonides, 
More Nevochim, p. 427. aſſures out of Arabian Writers. The 
ſame * Aaimenttes, e More Nevochim, Par. 3.cap. 29. treats more 
profeſſedly of theſe Zabiz, and thus begins concerning them : <It 
* is known, That our Father Abraham was educated in the faith 
© of the Zabii, who held, There was no God beſides the Stars, --- That 
the Stars were Divine (or inferior Gods) and the Sun the great 


God. And concerning Noah, he ſaith, theſe Zabi reproched . 


him, becauſe he worſhiped no Images. And as for Abraham, 
addes he, when he had learned, that God was incorporeous, and 
ſpiritual ; and that the Stars were his workes, he began to refute 

e Dogmes of theſe Zabii, and to cal upon the name of the Lord. 
Morcover, 


ths 
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© Moreover, faith he, according to the opinion of theſe Zabis, they 
erected Images to the Stars; to the Sun golden Images, but to 
* the Moon Sttver Images : and ſo they Givided the Metals and 
Climes of the Earth, among theStars. Thencethey builded Tem- 
ples, and placed their Images in them, ſuppoſing, that the Iriflu- 
ences of the Stars did fal down on thoſe Images; and that thence 
* they had a power of underſtanding, and conferring on men the 
_ gift of Prophecie; and laftly, that they indicated unto men, what 
was beneficial and ſalutiferous. That eAbraham was at firſt inſti- 
tuted in the ſuperſtitions of theſe Zabs, is aſſerted by Euſcbius, 
Hiſto. Ecclef. l. 1.c; 5. eMaimon.m eMiſch. c. 4.4. 8. Maſins in 

Feſ. p: 333+ (mms. Rep. Heb. p. 275. 

The Rites of the $.6. Concerning theſe Zabis, .Maimonides tels us, that the 
 Zabii mention- ynderſtandingtheir Rites would give light to many obſcure paſ- 
ed 7n.Seripemes foes of Scripture: I ſuppoſe he means ſuch as relate to the Ori- 
ginal of Idolatrie, or the Worſhip they gave to thoſe. Planetarie 
Deities: for, faith he, they had no Gods, but the Stars, to whom 
made Statues (or Pillars which the Greeks ſtiled 5Jaes) and 
Images &ydapere.Wefind one Rite or Ceremonie of this Zabaiſme, 
or Planetarie Worſhip, Fob.31.26, 27. If I beheld the Sun when it 
Fob 31+ 26,27+ ſhined, &c, This holy man (who, as*tis ſuppoſed, lived amongſt 
" Bebolding the theſe Zabis, about Foſeph's time (as Ferome) when this their Ido- 
oo pus © latrie was come to ſome maturitie) ſpeaks openly of this Plane- 
_ tarie Worſhip, then ſo common. And the firſt part of this Za- 
baiſme he ſo induſtriouſly amoves from himſelf, is Beholding the 
Sun when it ſhined : Not the ſimple beholding of it; that's only a 
Netural Act of our Natural Senſe, and hath no more of Moral 
Evil init, than the Natural Shine of the Sun beheld by it : . But 
beholding it with ſuch an Eye, as ſecretly ſteals _ the heart 
from the Worſhip of the Creator, aftefting the Soul with, and 
carrying it out in an Idolatrous- Adoration of that ſo glorious a 
Creature, (as in ſome it did, to ſuch an height, that Plato faies 
Socrates underwent Ix5aoy, an Ecſtaſie in worſhipping the Sun ) 
-Fob 31.27. forſoitfollows, 7ob 31..27. eAndmy beart hath been ſecretly en- 
Kiſſing thehand ticed, Fob ſhews here that the.original Seat of this Zabarſme, was 
bowing too! the Heart: for by Tong contemplation, and admiration of the 
adoring theSane 605, the heart was drawn away to worſhip thoſe Celeſtial bo- 
dies, as before. So it follows, or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, i.c. 
adored the Sun : for kiſſing the hand and bowing to the Sun, was 
a main ceremomethey uſed in their worſhip, So the ny - 

| Chri 
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Chriſt the Sun of Righteouſnes is , under that ceremonie of kiſ. 
ſing, commanded, P/l. 2. 12, And Hof. 13. 2. the worſhip of 
the Calves expreſſed by that-ceremonie, reproved. There were * 
ether parts of Zabaiſme, or Star-worſhip, namely Imaves, and Fire ; 
of which we find ſome mention in Scripture: ſo Lev. 26.30. * God 12v. 25. 20. 
* threatens to deſtroy their MEN Images of the Sun, as ſome, but | 
© rather their #vea36%, their Hearths, where they kept their per- 
petual fire; for theſe are called n'JANn, from the Heb. EN, which 
ſignifies both the Sun, and Fire. Hence from ©23v20n comes the 
Greek xeuy& (9. xavuy@, and the Latin (aminus, a Chimney, or 
Fexrnace. So in like manner the Hebrew 1R, which ſignifics the 
Light of the Sun, is uſed alſo for fire (as the Greek =vy is, by 
Plato, uſed for both fire and light) whence ſome derive Ur in 
(haldea, which was the Seat of this Idolatrous worſhipping the 
Sun by Fire, from WR, Or, Light. Now the reaſon of this piece hy they wor- 
of Zabarſme, or worſhipping the Sun by Fire, ſeems this.. Theſe />ipped the San 
Zabii, or (haldean Philotophers were poſſeſſed with this opinion _ the Sym- 
(which afterward was taken up by many of the Greek Philoſo- ah 
phers) that the mater of the Sun was Fire, which *tis poſlible they The Pagan ov- 
might take up from ſome broken Tradition , touching the Crea- exv5e from 
tion of thoſe greater Lights, as Ger. 1. 16, And the words 716n, —_ TO 
and N that ſignifie the Sun, and its Light, are uſed alſo to ex- —_ CE 
preſs Fire. Plato cals the Sun avg #egurey, an heavenly Fire : and 
Fob 31. 26. cals the Sun 1R, which alſo ſignifies Fire; thence 
Ur in {haldea was ſo called, becauſe it was theSeat of their erey- 
nal Fire ;, and the Sroics of oli] held,that the Sun was Fire. S0 Grot, 
on 2 Pet. 3. 7. Thus the French (onferences, par les beaux eſprits, 
tom, 1, conf. 6. ſo Willis, de febribus, ſaies the Laght is but a greater 
flame more dilated. And Ameſ. eMedul. Theol. 1. 1. c.8. theſ. 50, 
Subriliſſima itlius maſſe parte ſurſum evocata, fatta fuit lux l.C. 127175 
lxcens, That the Sun is of an igneous fiery nature, was g:2nerally 
believed amoneſt the ancient Philoſophers; particularly by Thales, 
Plato, Heraclitus, eAnaximenes, Xenophanes, Theophraſtus, Anaxi- 
mander, Anaxagoras, Philolans, Empedocles, Democritus, Cleanthes, 
Zeno, Chryſippus, and others, as we intend to prove, in what fol- 
lows of Plaro's Phyſics. Of which ſee more, Part 1. B. 3.c. 3.5. g. 
As alſo, Phileſ. General. P. 1.1. 3. c. 2.4. 3. pag. 232. And that 
the Sun, and Fire agree, not only in name, but alſo in nature, I am 
apt to think, is the more probable conjecture, if we compare their 
properties, influences, and —_ are very ncar akin, if _ 
tne 
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the ſame. However we have ſufficient ground toconclude this to 
be the reaſon,why theſe Zabis worſhipped the Sun under this Sym- 
bol of Fire. Moreover eaimonides (as in what precedes) tels 
us, that Abraham had his converſation among(t theſe Zabii : That 
he lived in the Countrey of Ur in Chaldea, and Haran, the Scrip- 
ture aſſures us; whence he wanted not opportunitie of commu- 
nicating Knowlege in theſe and other things, to theſe Chaldeans 
as before. I ſhal conclude this with the words of Learned Owey, 
de Ortu Idel. 1, 3.C. 4. pag. 187. + © Sabaiſme conſiſted in the wor- 
«ſhip of the Sun, Moon, and Stars: Helleniſme added the Demon- 
© worſhip ;, the adoration of Imazes [ &ydapale] and pillars [ja] 
© was commun to both : the beginning of Idolatrie was in Sa- 
© baiſme, or the worſhip of celeſtial bodies. 


The Sefts of the * $, 7, Beſides the Zabn, there were other Sets of theſe Chal- 


deans: for ſome were called Orchenz, others Borſippens. They 
were alſo diſtinguiſhed by other names, as it often happens among 
Sets, who have different apprehenſions of the ſame things: of 
which ſee Strabo lib. 16. Amongſt the Chaldeans, who writ in 
Greek touching Aſtrologie, Beroſus gained the greateſt repute, 
ſpecially amongſt the Greeks. Of whom Tlie bib. 7. cap. 37. 
gives this charafter. Beroſus was famous for Aſtrologie to whom, 
for his Divine predittions, the eAthenians gave a- golden tongue, 
which was placed publicly in their Schole, as Voflius de philol. fect. 

L 3&2. 
$. 8. Beſides the advantages, which the Chaldeans had from 
the firſt Patriarchs, eAbraham, &c. without dout, they received 
many Scripture Traditions, and much light, touching the origine 
of the Univerſe, &c. from the Jewiſh DoCtors, and Scholes, 
which were ſetled at Babylon, in the time of their Captivitie. 
That the Jews had Scholes in Babylon, Deodati has wel obſerved 
on Pſal. 137. 1. according to the French thus : © Being near the 
© Rivers of Babylon : He has regard to certain Townes in Coaldea, 
< mentioned in Hiſtories, which were aſſigned to the Captive 
© Tews for their abode, in the which they had their Synagogues, 
* Scholes, and places for the ſervice of God ; which were nigh the 
© River Emphrates, cc. To which Stullingfleet orig. ſacr. l. 1. c. 3. 
addes, © That in order to the ſpreading of ſacred Scripture Tradi- 
© tions, the Jewiſh Church, which before the Captivitic was as an 
© encloſed Garden, was now thrown open, and many of the 
« plants removed and ſet in forrain Countries, not only in pa. 
© where 
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« where even after their returne were left three famous Scholes of 
© Learning, Sora, Pompeduha, and Neharda, &c. By which it is 
evident what mighty advantages the Chaldeans had from the 
Tewiſh Church and Scholes for improvement in their Philoſophie, 
at firſt received from the Patriarchs, cAbraham, &c. And indeed 
whereas it's ſaid that Pythagoras, and Democritus, with others, 
travelled into Chaldea, to acquaint themſelves with the firſt prin- 
ciples of Philoſophie, and that they received much of their Philo- 
ſophie from the Chaldeans ; why may we not by the Chaldeans 
underſtand the Jewiſh Church, and Scholes which were then ſet- 
led in Chaldea, and under that Empire ? Of the Chaldaic Philo- 
ſophie, ſee Philoſoph. General, Part. 1.1, 1. c. 4. 


CHAP.V. 


Of the Magi, Gymnoſopbiſte, Druides and other 
Barbaric Philoſophers. 


Of the Perſic Philsſophie preſerved by the Magi, who were inſtituted by 
Zoroaſter, with the origination of his name, &C. Y the Indian 
Gymmoſophiſts, both Brachmanes, and Germanes. The Phrygian 
Philoſophers. The African — (1.) Atlantic or Lybic. 
(2. Ethiopic. The European Barbaric Philoſophers. (1. In Scy- 
thia. (2.) In Thracia. (3.) In Spain. (4-) Britannie, and 
Gallia, who were called Druides, from Igvg an Oke ; in the Celtic 
Tongue deru, aidin the Brittiſhdrew. The Druides firſt in Bri- 
tannie ; thence they tranſlates their Sect and Diſcipline mto Gallia, 
Their Academies, Deorees, Privileges and Studies. Their Philo- 
ſophie Natural, Moral, Medicine, os Aſtronomie, Magic. 

heir mode of phileſophiſmg ſymbolic , which they learned from the 
Phenicians, with ther diſtinttive habits. Their Theologie, touching 
God, and the Souls immortalitie. Their Eccleſtaſtic Diſcipline, and 
Worſhip , L human ſacrifices. Their names Taronides, Bardi, 
Euates. Their Okg Religion from Abraham, &c. 


6. 1.T TAving diſpatched the Jewiſh, Egyptian, Phenician, and 
H Chaldeau Philoſophie 5 we now procede to the remain-' 
' L 2 ing 
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ing Sects ofthe Barbaric Philoſophers, both Eaſtern and Weſterne ; 
of the Perſs and [hal begin with the Perſians, who had a conſiderable repute 
Philojoppir. for their Philoſophie, from whom the Grecians received many 
things, ſpecially ſuch as referred to their Gods. Thus Porphyrie, 
in thc Life of Pythagoras, tels us, © that as Pythagoras received his 
© Arithmetic from the Phenicians, his Geometrie from the Egyp- 
©tians, his Aſtrologie from the Chaldeans, ſo alſo what apper- 
Toe chief Phfts- © tained to the worſhip of the Gods,. and to other Studies, which 
ſophers among © regard converſation, he learned from the Mags, or Perſic Philo- 
- _ cal c ſophers. So Plinie bib. 34. c.37. teltifies, that Democritus had 
— recourſe to them. Laertius tels us, that Pyrrho, the head of the Scep- 
rics, and companion of Anaxarchus, had converſation with them, And 
Philoſtratus, 5. de vita Apolloni informes us, © that Apollonius Tya- 
© 7411s (that great Magician, who is by the Heathens extolled 
© above Chrilt for his miracles ) in his travels into /-dia,made ſome 
c ſtay in Perſia, partly to viſit the King, and partly to conſider 
© their Wiſdome, gogiay, ſtudied by their Mag: : with whom he 
© converſed twice every day ; and being asked his judgment con- 
© cerming them, he anſwered, Zogoi wir, dax' s merra, they are wiſe 
men, but comprehend not althings. So Voſſins de philoj. ſet. l. 2.c. 1.4.7. 
As for the Origination of the name avs, not to mention the 
Grecian Derivations, which carrie little of probabilitie witly 
them, ſome derive W\JD, Marns, - the Syrians and Arabians 
read it) from yn Streneth, others from 3A, one that muſſitates ; 
becauſe the 2449; tranſacted al their Incantations by muſlitating 
or muttering out their words. This differs not as to its root from 
that of Becmar, who derives Magizss from TID, Magim, (on- 
remplators, or ſuch as were much converſant in the Meditation and 
Speculation of things. And ſoit anſwers to the Hebrew Sy 
Sophim, and the Greek oogol. But Hottinger, and de Dieu, making 
DH :nwi3n to be Heemanric, derive it from W3; which, with the 
Syrians, and Arabians, ſignifies to ſearch and examine. So that 
wun Maexs properly ſignifies an Explorator or S:rutator of Nature, 
namely of Celeſtial and Terreſtrial things. For the Perſian Mags 
were properly Phyſiologiſts , who inquired into the Natures of 
things, both celeſtial and ſublunarie. . And this gives us the rea- 
ſon, why Elymas is, A. 13.8. interpreted Magus : For Elymas, 
in the Arabic 15y Elim, is one that knows much ;, which name 
was, in a peculiar manner, given to thoſe, who were much verſed. 
in Divine, human, and. natural Contemplations. Theſe dag: 
were 
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were the Interpreters of Human, and Divine Laws; and of 6 
great reputation among the Perſians, that, as Cicero kb. 3. de Nat. 
Deor. writes, no one could attain to the Perſian Empire, but he, 
who had been inſtructed in the Science, and Diſcipline of the 
Magi; who taught 7s Gee:ana, and inſtruted their Kings in the 
mode of Government, So Apuleins, Apolog. informes us, that 
Magic is taught among the chief Regal Aﬀairs ; neither was it permitted 
to any among the Perſians raſhly to undertakg the office of a Magus, no 
more than that of a King. Neither were theſe Mag: leſie prevalent 
in the Aﬀairs of their Gods. Plato joins both tneir politic, and 
ſacred capacitie together, eMlcibiad. 1. tr $-vyro [_ ſe. payne ] 
Y$46y Itcanein, lifdoxe 3 Baoinmd: Magic a e Miniſterie of the Gods : 
it teacheth alſo things that appertain to the Regal Office. Lucian de Lon- 
gevis, fates of xaniuarit Mayor, 2410 taTo warrintay, x; Vols o axe 
pevoy, migghrh Higgats, fc. Apollonius Tyaneus, Epiſt. ad Enphrat. 
faies, Mdy@ 8 Stegmwris oh Sear, The Mivus ts a Miniſter of the 
Gods; which Porphyrie interprets, «fe4 73 96vy cop9 x} 7470 I5og 
wFoyT6s, Wiſe about ſacreds, and miniſtriag #2 the ſame, To w.1ch 
agrees that of Laertius, lib. 1. myg wi Tligonrs Meyer, &'c. Among 
the Perſians the e Magi were Authors of Philoſophie, who imployed 
themſelves about the worſhip of the Gods. The like Smdas, who cals 
theſe c Mars, praeciges, x prnoding magy liggnrs* Ths ats 4 3409 
F0pks x, FhegTorTas» 

$. 2. That the e2agi were the Authors, and Preſervers of 71, ags inſti: 
the Perſic Philoſophie, 1s afhrmed by Ariſtotle, & mb paying, and tuted by Soro- 
Sotion in Iis Books mis Siadoygis AS Laerties, Thele Mars are aſter bad many 
faid to be inſtituted by Zoroaſter, So Lud. Vives, im Au. civit, 1.8. 7 w_ _ 
6. 9. Thus Hornius Hiſtor. philof. lib. 2.c. 6. © Zoroaſter therefore pre. -< 
« was the firſt moſt illuſtrious Doctor of age, in Perſia: neither 
< did he deliver this Art by oral Tradition only, but alſo in large 
« Writings, according to Pline, and Ariſtotle. For he writ con- 
<cerning it an hundred thouſand Verfes, which Hermippus is faid 
© to illuſtrate by his. Commentaries, There are yet extant certain 
© Greek Poems, which paſſe under the Inſcription of Zoroaſter's 
© Chaldaic aye, and are not unlike to Theoones's Sentences, yea 
;n many things they reſemble much the facred Scriptures. But 
© Beza, and others juſtly ſuſpect, that theſe are but the ſpurious. - 
© Comments of ſome Semi-Chriſtian. Concerning the origination M48i4 fine dim 
of Zoroaſter's name, there are various opinions, but none more 4 +a 
probable than. that of Learned Bochare, who deives. the name 'p/;y, pip, tio.2s 
from cap. 8; 
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from "WU contemplari, and \NDR Aſtrum, 4. d. *Ace9S4d7ns, for 
Salmaſius Ma- which Dinon, un *Perſicis, cals him Ages3urus. This Soroaſter, wha 
g0s didos vult js reputed the Founder of the Perſic Philoſophie, and Worſhip, 
bs jay org was indeed but the Promoter of it: for the main of the Perſian 
For agg 4,* Rites and Wiſilome, wherein their eIZags were inſtrutted, were 
Magus faftum. traduced from the Zabn, or Caaldean Philoſophers ; with whom 
Hornius philoſ. they agreed, in the chief points of their Idolatrie, wiz. in the 
Ub. 2.6.3 worſhip of the Sun by Images, and kiſſing their hand, as Fob 31. 
26, 27. alſo in their Tvgg38 or Hearths, where they preſerved 
their eternal fire, the Symbol of the Sun, Lev. 26. 30. as before 
Plutarchus de chap. 4. $.6. So Stulling fleet orig. ſacr. book, 1.c, 3. Hence probably 
” _ w the Rites of the Tabii are the ſame with thoſe of the Chaldeans and Per- 
Chaldeo ci ſeans, who al agreed in this worſhip of the Sun, and of Fire, &'c. Nei- 
inſtituiſſe, quo- Ther had the Perſians only their e.2ag;, but alſo the Medes, Par- 
rum imitatione thians, and other neighbor Nations ; as Lucien de Longevis;, and 
etzam Perſe ſuos Plinje cals the Arabian wiſe men Mazzi. One chief Philoſopher 
CO OY % amongſt the Perſians was Ochus the Phenician, who, as we may 
IP preſume, inſtructed them in the Phenician, and ſo in the Jewiſh 
Voſſius de philo. Wiſdome. See Smidas 1n Qy@. Of the Perſian Magi, ſee more 
Jett. l. 2. 1» DPhiloſ. General. Part. 1.1. 1. c.5. 
Of the Indian &F, 3. «Auſtin, de civ. |. 8.c. 9g. makes mention of the Indian 


Philoſophers, Philoſophers, and Lud. Vives on that place addes thus : © The In- 


forks _ © dians had their Philoſophers, whom they called the Brachmanes, 


manes, and *© of whoſe Life, and Inſtitutes Philoſtratus,in the Life of Apollonins, 
Brachmanes, ſo © has given us many things ; as Strabo, and fuch, who have written 
called from © of the things done by Alexander. So eApuleins Florid. 15, The 
_—_ Brachmanes are the Wiſe men among the Indians. And Bardiſanes Sy- 
rus, in Euſeb. lib. 6. prepar. Evang. cap. 8. gives ns a more ful ac- 
count of themthus : * Among the Indians, and Bactrians, there 
*are many thouſand of men called Brachmanes, Theſe, as wel 
© from the Tradition of their Fathers, as from Laws, neither 
© worſhip Images, nor eat what is animate : they never drink 
© Wine, or Beer: they are far from al Malignitie, attending 
'Rorn. Rift. phil. © wholly on God. Theſe Brachmanes ſome derive from JN Barac, 
mp he praiſed, or worfhipped : Others make the name to be compoun- 
ded of J\ AN ab rec, the Father of the young King, as Onkglos and 
Rabbi Fudas. Some of the Ancients make ſeveral Sets, or Socie- 
tics of theſe Indian Pluloſophers, namely the Brachmanes, Gym- 
noſophiſte, Samanei and Calazi, The chiet of the Brachmanes, 
and Samanes, 1s by Fhiloſtratus kb. 3. de vita. Apollon. Tyan. called 


larcha. 
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Jarcha. The Head of the Gymnoſophilts is, by Hieronymus, contra 
7ovin. named Buddas. But Yoſſins de philoſ. ſeltis 1. 2. c. 1, tels us, 
that the commun Appellative of theſe Indian Philoſophers, was 
Gymnoſophiſts, Is «Ariſtotle, w 7 paying, and Sotion, in libris is 
$iedoxis according to Laertins ; as allo Strabo, (lemens, Apuleius, 
Solinus, &c. Theſe Indian Gymnoſophiſts were of two ſorts;ſome 1147 nihit an« 
were called Brachmanes, as before, others Germanes. And tiquius babue- 
amongſt the Germanes ſome were called Hylobi, becauſe they > 14am ſapr- 
lived in Woods, for that's the import of the Greek word 9abfru. 1 "5s 
To theſe the name Gymnoſophilts properly belonged. See Srrabo you pony | 
L. 15. and Clemens 5gop. 1. Amongſt the Brachmanes there was Hornixs 17f, 
one named Buddas Preceptor to Manes the Perſian, who was the PÞ#!o/. t. 2. & ge 
Founder of this Se, as Smidas, cc. Theſe Brachmanes held a The Brachmanes--. 
T4\yſereciay, and uireu by o0ry,01Tranſmigration of human Souls 
into Bealts, ſpecially into Oxen. They held alſo the worlds Crea- 
tion by God, and his Providence in governing of it. So Strabo lib. 
15. of theſe Brachmanes, faith, aſe monndy 5 Tois *BMAnory Guode- 
Z&y' 871 tyag yerteThs 5 xbou@, fc. They agree with the Grecians wn 
many things, Vit. touching the worlds produttion, and deſtruition, and 
that God ts the Creator and Governor of it. Which opinions of 
theirs, Owen queſtions not, but they had, by ancient Tradition, 
from the Church of God. Owen Theol.l. 1.c. 8. Hence, as we 
juſtly conjecture, from this cognation *twixt theſe Indian Philo- 
ſophers, and the Jews in ſome Divine Dogmes, ſprang that mi- 
ſtake of Mearchus the Peripatetic, and eHegaſthenes, who thought 
the Brachmanes and Calan to be the ſame with the Jews. Of 
which ſee Euſeb. l. g. prep. c. 3. Amongſt the Greeks, who reſorted 
to theſe Indian Philoſophers,we may reckon Democritus, fo /Elian 
lib. 4. Var. Hiſtor. and Laert. Alſo Pyrrho, the Head of the Scep- 
tics, is ſaid to have converſation with the Gymnoſophilts in zdza, 
as Laertins. Apollonins Tyanens, that great Pagan Antichriſt, is 
faid to have ſpent much converſation among theſe Indian Philo- 
ſophers, Euſebins contra Hieroclem |. 5, brings him in thus cha- 
racteriling of them : © The Indians, contraCting Philoſophie, for 
«the greateſt advantage, comprehend it in the Divine, and ſub- 
< lime Nature. Theſe truly I have greatly admired, and eſteem | 
© them bleſſed, and wiſe. By which it appears that their Philoſo- 
phie was moſtly Theologic. eApulezus Florid. 1. 5. fates, © that the 
© Philoſophie of the Brachmanes was compoſed of many ſeveral : 
© viz. what were the documents of Souls, what the —_— | 
NS 
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©of Bodies, what the parts of the Mind, what the turnes of Life, 
and what were the Torments, and Rewards, which the Gods ap- 
pointed to al, according to their Merits. See more of the Indian 
Philoſophers, Philoſ. General. Part. 1.1. 1.c.7. 

The Phrygians. $.4. Amongſt the Aſiatic Philoſophers we might reckonthe 
Phrygians, who had alfo their Philoſophie, which had been better 
known to us, if Democritus's niy@® ggvyr1@r, which Laertius 

. makes mention of, {þ. g. were extant. Concerning their Theo- 
logie, fee Dioderins Siculus, and Enſebins, 

The ' African $. 5. . We now procede to the Atrican Philoſophie; and paſſing 

Philoſophers. by the Egyptian, of which we have already treated, we ſhal begin 

| og 5- 1. with the Atlantic or Lybic Philoſophers, of which Lud. Vive, 

Were in Auguſt. crv.1. 8. c. g. thus ſpeaks; © The Atlantics inhabit the 
Places in «Africa, bordering on the Ocean; whoſe ancient King 
* was Atlas, the Brother of Saturn, and Son of the Heaven : who, 
© being a great Aſtronomer, (whence he was ſaid to bear up the 
Heavens) taught his Son Feſperus, and others of his kindred, 
© and people, the ſame Art : from whom this Science of Aſtrono- 
<mie crept into the inner Libya; where alſo Hercules philoſophi- 
ſed. By which it ſeems moſt probable that the Atlantics, and Ly- 
bics received their Philoſophie from the Phenicians; for Hercules, 
as it's wel known, was a Phenician ; and ſo,I dout not, was Atlas. 
Alſo Laertius, in his Preface, makes mention of e4las the Li- 
byan, among(t the ancient Philoſophers. And Diodor. Siculus 1. 4. 
reckons up ſome fables concerning the Gods, which theſe Atlantic 
Philoſophers held. clas is ſaid to bring Aſtronomie out of Libya 
into Grece, whereof Or:07 is ſaid to be the brit Author in Beora : 
whence the'Star Orion received its name. So Carton. Chon, lib. 2. 
But Bochart makes Atlas the ſame with Enoch, as before chap. 1. 
6.7. Yoſſius tels us, © That the Lybic Tags > > came from At- 
© 4s, ſpecially Aſtcologie; . whence Atlas is ſaid to hold up Hea- 
©yen with his ſhoulders, and the Mountain called Atlas, received 
© its name from him, &c. Plin.1. 7. c.56. 

2.Ethiopic Phi- -2, TheEthiopians alſo had their Philoſophers called Gymnoſo- 

Loſophers, phiſts. So Feromyl. 4.. in Ezech. cap. 13. makes mention of theſe 
Ethiopian Gymnoſophiſts, who received: both their Name, and 
Philoſophie from India, as Philoſtratus, in the Life of Apollonius 
tb.6. Touching the Ethiopic Philoſophie, and its TraduQtion from 
the Moſaic, we have this particular account in Hornus, Hiſtor. Phi- 
loſoph.4ib..2.c.8, Touching the Philoſophie- of the Ethiopians, 

© little 
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< little is mentioned by Antiquitie 3 and what has been mentioned, 
< is wel nighal loſt, by the iniquitie of the times. But this is cer- 
©tain, that they received al their Divine and Human Dogmes 
© from the Egyptians. Whence their very names were confuſed : 
© For the Romans called the Ethiopians Egyptians ; becauſe in- 
© deed they deſcended from Egypt. Moreover there is no dout to 
< be made of it, but that they drew ſomewhat of more ſound 
£ Wiſdome from Woes. 

$.6. Amonglt the European Barbaric Philoſophers, we ſhal Euopean Phils 
firſt mention the Scythians, (who according to their ancient /9%#5 
bounds lay partly in «fa, partly in Exrope) of whom Auguſt. 
Gvit.l. $.c. 9. makes mention, and Lud Vives on that place The Scythians. 
ſpcaks thus: © The Scythians, in times paſt, philoſophiſed, and con- 
©tended with the Egyptians, touching their Antiquitie. They are 
© a people ſtout, ſimple, and juſt, ignorant of vice, and malice, 
© and got that by their natural ingenie, which the Grecians could , 
© not attain unto by al their magnific and illuſtrious Sciences. See 
Tuſtin I, 2. 

$. 7. But we paſle on to the Thracians, who had anciently a Thracian Phils» 
great repute for Philoſophie, which, ſome think; they owed to /9p9ie- 
Zamolxis a Thracian: (whom ſome make the ſervant of Pythago- 
ras) but others derive their Philoſophie from the Grecians, as 
Laertius lib. 8. What the Philoſophie of the Thracians was, may 
be known by the Doctrine of Orphers, who was a Thracian. Many 
anciently writ Oeg4ize, or Poems according to the Doctrine of Or- 
phens, of which ſee Suidas in a__ Philoſophie, (delivered in 
Poeſie) which was chiefly Moral, and Theologic : for by his Mu- 
ſic, and Rhetoric, he had ſo great a power on the Thracians, to 
civiliſe them, as that he was ſaid to have drawn Trees, and Beaſts. 
Fuſtin Martyr cals him, Tis moruI$46ruT@ wearer Sifdoxarcy, the 
firſt maſter of Polytheiſme, or multiplicitie of Gods, which he brought 
from Eyypt, with many ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, and Uſages, and 
ſct them upamongſt the Thracians, and Macedonians, &c. See 
more in our relation of Orphers, Part 1.B. 3.(.1.$. 5. 

$. $8. But to come to our Weſterne Philoſophers ; and firſtly Spaniſh Philoſe- 
the Spaniards; of whom Auſt. de (iv. Deil. 8.c. g. makes men- 0% 
' tion, and Lud. Vives on him ſpeaks thus: © In Spain, before the 
<yeins of Gold and Silver were found out, and Wars begun, there 
© were many Philoſophers; and the people lived holy and quiet 
© lives, being every where young by ſuch Magiſtrates, as were 

men 
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© men moſt excellent for Learning, and Probitie. Their affairs 
© were tranſacted according to Juſtice, and Equitie, not by the 
* number of Laws: and if any were written, *twas principally 
* amongſt the Turdetans, in the moſt ancient times. There were 
© ſcarce any quarrels, or controverſies amongſt the people: and 
© al the diſputes were touching Emulation of Virtue, the nature of 
©the Gods, the reaſon of Nature, (or Natural Philoſophic) of 
© g00d manners, (or Morals:) which their Learncd men, on ſta- 
* ted dates, publicly diſputed of, the women alſo being preſent. 
© But when the mountains, bigge with metals , brought forth 
© Gold, and Silver, men began to admire this new mater. Hence 
© the Phenicians, who failed far and near, for lucre fake, traded 
© here, and drew multitudes of men, from Aſia and Grece hither , 
© who taught us the Grecian, and Aſiatic Vices. There remain yet 
* ſome few fragments of our Antiquities, in Greek and Latin 
* whence, I hope, in time to illuſtrate the Origine of my Nation. 
Thus Lud. Vives. That the Phenicians brought into Sparn, with 
their Colonies, not only the Phenician Letters, but alſo Sciences, 
and Philoſophie, we have reaſon to believe by what has been be- 
fore allerted, out of Bochart, &c. Part 1. B. 1.(. 5. 

Of the Druides, $.9. We ſhal conclude this Diſcourſe of Barbaric Philoſophie, 

f | P 

Primus Koma- With that in uſe among the old Britains, and Gauls, whoſe Philo- 

norum F. Ceſar ſyphers are by Horns Hiſt. philof. 1. 2. c. 12. reduced to two Sets, 

arneyy—4-"mh the Bard, and Druides. The Bard: were an inferior ſort of 
ohiew mands- pans iN and for the moſt part Poets, according to that of 

vit Scriptis, Lucan. l. 1. 

Selden. Gans Plurima ſecuri fudiſts carmina Bard ! 

Anglor. p. 16: Who notwithſtanding, as the ancient Greek Pocts, arrogated to 
themſelves no ſmal reputation for Wiſdome. But the Druides 
were accounted the more worthy, yea almoſt Divine Philoſo- 
phers, and obtained no ſmal Autoritie among the people. Theſe 

* of the Pheni- Druides, who in ancient times philoſophiſed amongſt the old Bri- 

Parr 4 _ tains and Gauls, were indeed a peculiar, and diſtinct Scct of Phi- 

1einsandGauts, loſophers, differing from al the world beſides, both in their mode 


ſee Part 1. book Of philoſophiſing ; as allo in their Religious Rites, and Myſte- 
I. chap.79. Ties: yet we may not dout, but that they received much of their 
The Druides ſo Philoſophie, as wel as Theologie from the Phenicians, who traded 


called fromJeve amongſt them, as before. * As for the name Druides,Plime, 1.16. 


_ 9s and + 44. deduceth it, Sw 7h; $guds, from an Oke : © For, faith he, 
drew © the Druides have nothing more ſacred than an Oke., Even now, 


© they 
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© they of themſelves choſe Groves of Okes; neither do they per- 
© forme any Sacreds, without that leaf ; ſo that hence they ſeem 
© to be called, according to the Greek interpretation, Druides. 
Bochart ( ({anaan lib. 1.c. 4.2.)aſlents to this Origination of Plinie ;, 
to which he addes : © Neither is it to be wondred that the Druides 
© were ſo called from this Greek name, whenas an Oke amongſt 
© the Celte, was called Deru. The Britains in England write derw 
© (fo Drewſtenton in Devon) and our Countrey men der. That 
Drewſtenton, and names of like ſound, came from theſe Druides, 
"tis not without probabilitie. Yoſſins de Orzp. & Progr. Idolol. I. x. 
c.35. thinks, that the name Druides ought rather to be fetcht from 
the Celtic name der. So Dickinſon. Druidum origo p. 35. © aſſent 
© moſt to them, who fetch the Druides from the Celtic name derx, 
©;.e. an Oke;, which the (ambro-Britains, or Welch, to this day 
© cal Derw. And I am fo far from believing that the Druides were 
©ſo called, at firſt from Syuds, that I rather think Hpug was formed 
© out of the Celtic der. 

$. 10, This Sect of the Druides began firſt in our Countrey of 73+ Druides ft 
Britannie ;, and hence it was tranſlated into Gallia. Thus Ceſar de in Britannit, 
Bello Gall. lib. 6. Their Diſcipline, ſaies he, was firſt found out in 
Britannie, and thence tranſlated into Gallia, according to the commun 
opinion. The like Bochart acknowlegeth, Can.l. 1. c. 42, Theſe 
Druides inſtituted their Academies, for the promoting of Learn- _ 
ing, in Groves; in which they had their Scholes, filled with ſtu- = Academiz 
dious youth; ſo Ceſer; alſo <Helal. 3.c. 11, They ſpent twenty an FS 

| : egreese 

years, before they were admitted to the degree of DoCtor. That py1;4es 3 bells 
whichallured them to ſtudie, was the many privileges of their Stu- abeſe conſurve- 
dents, and the great Authoritie their ancient Doctors obtained. 74nt, neqz tribu- 
So Ceſar lib. 6, tels us, that the Druides were exemted from War, and ** a wy Yelbe 
paying Tribute. The which privileges are ſtill continued in our rr.og r= cnn 
Univerſities. As for the method of their Studies, the ſame {ſar tionem, omni- 
tels us, they were wort to get by heart a great number of verſes. They umqz rerum ha- 


affected various, and almoſt al kinds of Philoſophie. Srrabo 1. 4. hint immunita- 
relates, that, beſides the Science of natural cauſes, they were alſo ex- ppg 6. 


erciſed in e Moral Philoſophie. And Plinie ib. 3.c.1. makes them ,,, 1 7 
to be skilled in Medicine, and Magic. Touching their Skil in Th 5hil in 
Moral Philoſophie, or Ethics, Diogenes Laertixs, in the Proem the _—— 


to his.Book, gives us this account : 4; gas? 72s AgviSes dirryuere: 9 Philoſophic, 
_ » = = Fl \ % Natural, Moral, 
lo; enop3sryyoutres prnocopnaals Lp 2485, 2 jab xaxdy edr, x Medicine, Mas 
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drSyfiay aoxfiy, Ard. they ſay the Druides were wont to philoſophiſe 
entgmatically, that the Gods were to be worſhipped, that no evil was to 
be done, that fortitude was to be embraced. By which alſo we learne, 
that the mode or manner of their philoſophiſing was ſymbolic, or 

| enigmatic, which, we need no way dout, they learned from the 
Tir fmbolic Phenicians, (as theſe had it from the Jews.) Hence their famous 
mode of philoſo- ſymbolic Image of Hercules Ogmuns, who was a Phenician, as ZBs- 
phiſeng from the ch, proves at large (an. l. 1.c. 42. * The Gauls, faies he, called 
= "<p an. FFercules Ogminus,(as Lucian in Hereul. 4 RAggxnia it Kearoi *Orypurey 
_—_ © cyoudturt gary 75 imrxode, Ogmion, that 1S, DIY azemion, a ſtran- 
© zer, 10 in the Arabic: Namely becauſe Hercules came from Phw- 
© vicia, or Africa, or the Gades, and after his many and great 
« Labors arrived among[t the Gauls; thence his picture in Lucia? 
© Hercul. y8gay, &c. adecrepit bald old man, Gray, and wrink- 
< led, as old Mariners, &'c. Farther, that theſe Druides were skil- 
led in Geographie, Aſtronomie, and Natural Philoſophic, we have 
the teſtimonies both of Ceſar, and © Xela. Ceſar Comment.1. 6. 
Their skil in ſpeaks thus of them : They diſpute, and teach their Scholars many 
Geographit, A- things touching the Stars, and therr motion ;, alſo concerning the Mar- 
ſroxemie, Oc: nitude of the Univerſe, the nature of things, the force, and power of 
the Immortal Gods, Mela lib. 3. cap. 2. fates, that the Gauls have 
their Maſters of Eloquence, and Wiſdome from the Druides. Theſe 
profeſſe they know the magnitude, and forme of the earth, and world: 
they teach many Noble perſons of their Nation privately. One thing 
which they commonly teach is, that Souls are eternal, 
Their - As for their habit, it was (as in our Univerſities) diſtinctive 
five babits. and peculiar, thereby to gain the veneration. of the people. In 
their ſacred Offices they uſed a white Veſtment (an{werable to 
the nm Ephod) as we are informed by Plinie bib. 6. cap. wltims, 
Their Rhetorics They allo gave themſelves to the ſtudie of Eloquence. So «ela, 
L. 3. as before. Ceſar addes farther concerning theſe Draides, 
That they learnt by heart a great number of Verſes : Therefore ſome of 
them continned twenty years in (tudie. Neither aid they conceive it 
meet, to commit their ſtudies to writing, whereas in other affairs, both 
public , and private, they uſed the Greek, Letters. 
Their Thrologie, . $. 11. But theſe Druides-had a ſpecial vogue for their Theolo- 
tbe Souls im- pie, wherein they taught many things peculiar, and ſome things 
mortalitit.© excellent, as Owen Theol. 1.3.c. 11. particularly they aſſerted the 
immortalitie of the Soul. So Strabo : *Apdgrrs 3 abyuorr Tas 


Aux ds. 
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4uyss. The like (ſar. The Druides held aiiv a Metcmpſycho- Ceſar 1. 6. *dog- 
ſis, or Tranſmigration of Souls: which ſome conceive they recei- #4 boe iis tri- 
yed from the Pythagoreans, as theſe derived it from the Jews, as #* * 19 inte 
Selden Fan. «Anelor. |. 1.p.22, Straboallo tels us, that they held pr pn 2 8 
the World ſhould be at laſt deſtroyed by Fire : which, without dout, mortem nf 
they had from ſome Jewiſh or Phenician Tradition. They taught ad al7os, hinc 
alſo that one God was to be worſhipped, as Origen on Ezech. 4. 4%moſe in pree 
This one God was the Sun; to whom the Moon was added,which _ _—_ - - 
was worſhipped by the Women. bo Ga. - 4 
$.12. As for their Diſcipline; they being many, reduced cap. 3. $. 7. 
themſelves unto a Hierarchic, under one Preſident, who ruled Their Feeleſia- 
them al. So Ceſar, and out of him Selden Fani Angloruml, 1. p. 18. ſtic dignities, 
The Druides have one preſiding over them, who bold; the ſupreme Au- Fleas as 6 * 
toritie amongſt them, This being dead, he that excels moſt, ſuccedes in 
his Dignitie ;, but if there be many equal, they chooſe by ſuffrave. And 
to ſtrengthen. this their Imperial Autoritie, they made uſe ofa 
politic religious excommunication, as (ſar, and Gretius, de Im- 
per. ſumm., poteſs, Thus Selden, Fant cAngl. p. 17. (out of (aſar:) 
© If any private perſon or people amongſt them, ſubmit not to 
their Decree, they excommunicate him from their Sacrifices, 
© This isamong(ſt them the higheſt puniſhment, They, who are 
< thus interdicted, are eſteemed in the number of the moſt impi- 
© ous, and wicked ; al ſeparate from them, they avoid any con- 
© yerſation, or diſcourſe with them, leſt they ſhould receive dam- 
© mage from their Contagion. Neither is the Law open for ſuch, 
© neither is any Honor given to them. The ſame Ceſar tels us, the: 
they had ſo much Autoritie amongſt the people, that they determined 
almoſt al controverſies, both public and private. So Selden Fan. Angl. 
lib. 1. © They determine al controverſies, both public and private. 
<If there be any crime committed, if any murder done, 1f there 
© be any controverſie about inheritance, or bounds, the ſame de- 
& cree, and conſtitute rewards and puniſhments. Hence we may 
gather whence the myſterie of iniquitie gathered much of its 
ower, 
: $. 13. As to Rites and Worſhip, the main Sacrifice: of the Their worſhip 
Druides was ar9garo3vgia, Human Sacrifice : whereof there were 41d ſacrifices-.- 
two ſorts, the one private z when any ſacrificed himſelf, or ano- 
ther, for ſome others ſafety : the other public, not unlike that 
which the Phenicians offered to their Moloc., from whom, we 
have reaſon enough to perſuade us,theſe Druides received = as 
OTNCer 
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Ur ut ſe res ha- other Rites. By reaſon of theſe cruel intuman human Sacrifices, 
bet, conſtat bias the Romans endeavored, though in vain, to take away al their 
yin _ ſuperſtitious worthip z as Strabo, de Gall: lib, 4.. Owen Theol. l. 3. 
fines eo c.11, We havea good, though brief account of theſe D:uides, 
ſophos, antiquiſ- in Lud. Vives on Auguſt. (wv. l.8.c. g. ©* There were, ſaies he, 
ſimos inter eo- © amongſt the Gauls, the Druides, as Ceſar 1.6. who were Prieſts, 
rWMLL. Cuftod?s © Poets, Philoſophers, and Divines; whom they called Saronides, 
Juiſſe frye *as Diodorus |. 6. They had alſo their Diviners, to whom the 
lor. þ. 22. © people referred their affairs. Neither was there any Sacrifice 
A brief account * pertormed without a Philoſopher, z. e. one skilled in the Divine 
of the Druides © Nature: by whoſe advice althings, at- home, and abroad, wete 
—_ Philoſo- © adminiſtred. That the Druides were Philoſophers, Srrabo 1: 4. 
—oogiO 2 caltzq rElates. Thatthe Saronides were the ſame with the Druides, Bo- 
Saronides from Chart (Can. l. 1.c. 42.) proves, out of Diodorusl. 5. Theſe Philo- 
gepwy an Ole. ſophers, and Divines, Taith he, were in great veneration amongſt them, 
&5 x) Sagurilas croud@uar, whom they cal Saronides : which name has 
the ſame origination with that of the Druides, namely from an 
Oke; which anciently was, by the Greeks,called adgay Or geedyg- 
Thus Pl:nze ib. 4.c. 5. And Heſychins cals gaguyiÞes, Okes having 
Innumeras quer- an hiatus, by reaſon of their antiquitice. So (allimachus, in his 
cus liquiduspro- hymne on 7upter, "H ToAAgs $pUTee It ougaridas vyess Idwy "Heeey, 
— Jan P&- where the Scholiaſt renders oagorifes, Heir, 5. e. Okes. (oſar 1.6. 
- 0 2a14;, xy. Comprehends al the wiſe men of the Gauls under the name of 
ates, and Drui- Druides. So {icero 1. de Divinatione. But Strabo divides them 
ares. into three ſorts , Beydorrs , - x) Ovdrers, x Agvidas, the Bard:, 
the Emuates, and the Druides. The Bardi, addes he, were 
Singers, and Poets : the Euates, Prieſts, and Phyſiologilts : the 
Druides (ſpecially ſo called) to Phyſiologie added Moral Philo- 
ſophie. The like eX/arcellinus lib. 15. as Voſſus de Philoſ. ſet. l. 2. 
C. 3. $.6. 
The Okzs of &F. 14. Now that the Druides derived much of their Philaſo- 
Mamre tz 9%- nhje from the Moſaic Hiſtorie, is farther evidenced from that of 
-_ _ Dickinſon, Druidum Orizo (at the end of his Delphs Phamciz.) 
religion. ©pag. 36. Farther,thou maieſt demand, whence this Oke-Religion 
© of the Druides) ſprang? namely from the Okes of AMamre : 
under which, in times paſt, thoſe holy men (in whoſe hands 
© the adminiſtration of Divive Service and Worſhip was) lived 
© moſt devoutly : the ſhadow of which Okes afforded an houſe to 
* »Abraham, and a Temple to God. This I ſucked from the Dugs 
© of Truth, namely from the ſacred Scriptures; Abraham _ 
© (faith 
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< (faith the Hagiographer, Ger. 13. 18.) R"Qg 117RA 72, Or (as Gn. 13. 18. 
«the Arabic has it) among the Okes of Mamre., Which the Lxy. 

© renders mys TW Sour Thy wauber : and chap. 18, Tes Tj evi Ty Gen. 14. 13. 

© nauBep. Under which Oke he fixed his Tabernacle,erected an Al- 

«tar, and offered to the Lord, Calves, Goats, Rams, and other 

« Sacrifices of like kind; and performed al Sacerdotal Offices. Yea Gen. 15. 9. 
<under this Tree he entertained God himſelf, together with An- 4 ſacres Druj- 
© gels. He here had conference with God, and entred into cove- cn Zin, - 
© nant with him, and was bleſſed of him. Theſe are indeed ad- y;qv;y are 
© mirable preconia of Okes. Lo the Oke Prieſts ! Lo the Patriarchs n:*t, preter Ces 
© of the D-uides! For from theſe ſprang the Sett of the D-uides, 1:12, Strabs, 
« which reached upat leaſt, as high as Abraham's time : (for they ©#"%%, Diodn- 
© report that the Druides Colleges flouriſhed in the time of Her- — = 
<-o, Who was King of the Germans, immediately after the »; ax vg cr 
© death of Abraham) For becauſe this holy man and Prieſt, Abra- anus Aarcelli- 
* ham lived under Okes, and enjoyed God for his Companion, 7s 3 Heurnins 
© performing worſnip to him, our Divines (the D-uides) from this pre _* 
<{0 famous example, choſe Groves of Okes for their Religious EL 
© Services, &c. See more of the D:uides, their Doctrine, and /atis ex»licate 
© Rites, Ceſar (om. 1. 6. Strabo l. 4. Diodor. l. 5. Owen Theol. l. 3, tradiderunt. 


e.11, Alſo Philoſoph. General. Part. 1. L. 1.c.6. Selden Fans 
Anglor. |. 1. 


Book IT. 


THE 
COURT of the GENTILES. 


BOOK IL 


The Original of the Tonic, but chiefly of the Italic, 
or Pythagoric Philoſophie. 


CHAP. I. 


The Traduction of the Grecian Philoſophie from the 
Patriarchs, and Jewiſh Church, proved by 
Univerſal Conſent. 


The Grecian Philoſophers recourſe to Egypt, and Phenicia. That the 
Grecian Philoſophie was originally traduced from the Fewiſh { hurch, 
and Scriptures, is proved by Teſtimonies. (1.) Of Heathens, and 
Grecians themſelves, Plato, Numenius, Hermippus. (2.) Of 
Fews, Ariſtobulus, Joſephus. (3.,) Of the Fathers, Tertullian, 
Tuſtin Martyr, Minucius Felix, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſe- 
bius, Theodoret ; as alſo Joh. Grammaticus, (4.,) e Moderne 
Papiſts, Steuchus Eugubinus, Juſtinianus oz 1 Joh. 1, 1. (5.) For- 
rein Proteſt ant Divines, and learned men, Serranus, Julius and 
Toſeph Scaliger, Voſſius, Heinfius, Hornius, Bochart, Grotius, 
Diodate. (6.) The Teſtimonies of Engliſh Writers, Jackſon, Uſh- 
er, Richardſon, Preſton, Sir Walter Raghley, Owen, Stilling- 
fleet, Selden, &c. 


Loſophers recourſe and Philoſophers, we now procede to the Grecian ; 

io ES pr and which owes its original to the former. So much Plaro 

mc inhisCratylus (andelſe where) acknowlegeth, namely, that they 

received their Learning from the Barbarians, and the Ancients, _ 
, live 


The GrecianPhi- $. Hi finiſhed our Diſcourſe of Barbaric Philoſophie, 
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lived near the Gods, &ec. So Qlemens eAlexandr, lib. 1. ſaies, that 
Philoſophie, a thing variouſly uſeful, in times paſt ſhined from N ation 
to Nation among y; the Barbarians ; whence afterward it came into 
Grece. What theſe Barbaric Nations were, from whom the Gre- 
cians received their Philoſophie, has been alrcady, B. 1. {h. 4. 
$. 1. demonſtrated : and it wil be farther evident by what fol- 
lows, in the enumeration of particulars; how Tbales had recourſe 
to Egypt, and Phenicia for his Philoſophie 3 Pherecydes to Phenicia 
for his; Pythagoras to Phenicia, Egypt, and Chaldea for his: So- 
crates, and his Scholar Plzto, traduced theirs from Egypr, and Phe- 
nicia , Solon his Laws from Egype, and Zeno his Morals from Phe- 
aicia: As Democritus, and Epicurus their eAtomes from « 7/ochus - 
And Ariſtotle his Natural Philoſophie of the firſt principles, ma- 
ter, forme, and privation, cc. | Plato, and Sanchoniathon's 
Hiltorie of the Creation: of each whereof in its reſpeCtive place. 
At preſent, we ſhal only endeavor ſome general demonſtration, 
that the Grecians traduced the chicfelt part, if not the whole,ot 
their Philoſophie originally from the Scriptures, either by perſo- 
nal converſation with the Jews, or Traditions from them; which 
they gleaned up in Egypr, Phenicia, and Chaldea, 

$. 2. That the Egyptians, Phenicians, and Chaldeans, received 7, the Gre-5- 
their Piiloſophie trom the Jewiſh Church and Scriptures ; we an Philoſophiz 
have, in the tormer Book, endeavored to prove, both as to the was derives 
374, and $471 : which might ſuſfice to make good our poſition, on. 97 the fewrs 
this ſuppolition (which is univerſally granted , and ſhal be here- 
after proved) tnat the Grecians received their Philoſophie from he 7:0imoniz 
thoſe beforementioned Egyptians, Phenicians, and Chaldeans. of Heathen Gre- 
But to make our demonltration more valid, we ſhal give ſore ©#21Ph:loſophers 
more immediate (though at preſent only general and inartificial) ®!9&* 
proofs, that the Grecian  Phuloſophie was traduced from the Fewiſh 
{ hurch and Scriptures. And we ſhal begin with the Teſtimonies 
of the Grecian Philoſophers themſelves, Plaro, with others. Plaro, 
in his (atyizs, tels us plainly, that they (the Grecians) received | 
their Learning from the Barbarians, who were more ancient than ther 
ſelves. Theſe Barbarians, (temens Alexanarmus, Tuſtin £ertyr, 
Epiphanius, Nicephorys, and Serranus underſtand to be the Jews, 
(as before) whole name Plaro conceled,thereby to avoid the envy 
of the people, (who were profeſſed Enemies of the Jews, and 
their Religion) as alſo to gain the more credit to himſelf. But 
Plato, in his Philebus, ſpeaks more plainly to this purpoſe, ac- 

N knowleging, 
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Enowleging , © that the report or tradition he had received of the 
<Unitie of God, as to his Elſence, and pluralitie of perſons, and 
*TDcrees, wes from the Ancients, who dwelt nearer the Gods, 
© and were better than they (the Grecians). Who certainly could 
be no other than the Patniarchs, and Jewiſh Church, from whom 
al thoſe Traditions, touching the Unitie of God, and Pluralitie 
of perſons, and Decrees, were traduced. Whence allo Plato ac- 
knowlegeth, that the belt, and ſureſt courſe to prove the immor- 
talitie of the Soul was by ſome Divine Word, abys $#s Tivds, as 
in his Phedo. The like he acknowlegeth, elſewhere, that he re- 
ceived his knowlege of, vis, or Providence governing the World, from 
the wiſe, 4. e. as 'tis conceived, the Jews. And Serranus, in his 
Preface to Tlato, does confidently affirme, * that Plato received 
© his ſymbolic Philoſophie from the Jews, #. e. from the Doctrine 
© of e Hoſes, and the Prophets; as al the learned, and ancient 
© Ciiriſtian Doctors have judged; though he induſtriouſly avoid- 
© cd the naming of the Jews, which was odious. We have alſo the 
Teſtimonies of other Pagan Philoſophers concurring l;erein ; as 
that famous ſaying of Numenins, the Pythagorean ; What is Plato, 
bat Moſes Atticiſng * Alſo that of Hermippus, a moſt diligent, 
and ancient Writer of Pythagoras's Life, who plainly affirmes (as 
Foſephus contra Ap. lib, 1.) that Pythagoras tranſlated many things 
out of the Fewiſh Inſtitutes, into his own Philoſophie. So eAriſtotle, 11 
his Books of Politics, makes mention of many things, taken out 
of the ancient Lawgivers, which exactly ſuit with e/oſess Laws, 
as Cuneus obſerves. Thus Diogenes Laertius, in his Proeme to the 
Lives of the Philoſophers, begins with theſe words, 73 rig g1aogo- 
gias Teyor Tvior gaoty Sm Baghdguy defer, Some affirme, that Philo- 
Sophie had its origine from the Barbarians, That by the Barbarians 
muſt be mood (imcluſively, if not excluſively) the Jews, is 
proved, B. 1.c.4.6.1.and B. 3.c. 2.6. 1. Thus Steachus Eugubi- 
71s de peren, Philoſoph. I, 1.c. 12, © whence it is manifeſt that the 
© Philoſophers thought, and ſpake thoſe things, which they had 
© learned from the Barbarians. The firſt Barbarians were the Chal. * 
* deans, Egyptians, and whom we ought to place in the firſt rank, 
«the Hebrews. 
$. 3. We may adde hereto the Teſtimonies of Fews; as that of 
Ariſtobulus, the Egyptian Jew, affirming, char Pythagoras tranſla- 
ted many of his opinions out of the Fewiſh Diſcipline. The like he af- 
firms of Plato, as Euſeb. prep, Evang. 1. g. c.6, and Clemens A by 
and, 
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and. Strom, 1. who alſo Strom. 5. faies, that Ariſtobnlus affirmed 

the ſame of the Peripatetic Philoſophie,v1z. that it depended on Moſes's 

Law, and other of the Prophets. Foſephus l. 1. contra Apion. ſaies of Foſipbus. 
Pythagoras, that he did not only underſtand the Fewiſh Diſcipline, but 

alſo embraced many things therein, Whence he gives this charaQter 

of him, out of Hermippus, who writ his Life, cas off lefaloy Hitas 

wipiperOr, he was an Imitator of the Fewiſh Opinions. So the ſame 

Foſephus Antiq. 1.12.c. 2, *brings in Demetrius Phalerens, com-. 

© mending the Law of «Hoſes, and giving this reaſon, why their 

c Heathen Poets, and Hiſtorians made no mention of this Law ; 

© becauſe (faith he) it being holy, ought not to be delivered by a 

© profane mouth, It's true the Jews mixed with theſe their relati- 

ons many fhigments, yet this notwithſtanding is ſuftejently mani- 

feſt hence, that they had a ſtrong and fixed perſuaſion, that the 

Grecanic Philoſophie was traduced from them, and their Sacred 

Oraclesz as Learned Selden has obſerved, de Faure Nat. Hebre. 

lib. 1.c. 2. 

$.4. If we conſult the Memoires of Chriſtians, both Ancient, T:fimonies of 

and Modern, we ſhal find abundant Teſtimonies conſpiring to #" Fathers. 
make good this Aſlertion , That the Grecians traduced their Philo. 

ſophie from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church. Amonglt the Ancients 

we have Tertullian Apol. c. 47. * Who of the Poets, fates he, who Tirtullian. 

© of the Sophiſts was there, who did not drink of the Prophets 

© fountain? Hence therefore the Philoſophers quenched the thirſt 

© of their ingenic. Again, faith he, © Thoſe ſpirits of Error which 

© wrought this Emulation borrowed al that they brought againſt 

© the truth, from the truth. Thus Fuſtin Martyr in his Parene- Clement 4/4. 
fis to the Greeks, ſheweth, how Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, Homer, vand. 

&c, borrowed many things from eXoſes : and he docs induſtri- 2? 940 argumen- 
ouſly prove the Noveltie of the Grecian Philoſophic, out of Pole- |, _ _ 
mo, Apion , Ptolemens Mendiſins, Philocrates, and others. So Ar ,,,, Wiki pee ; 
mucins in Oftavius : The Philoſophers, ſaies he, have imitated ſome tris, Cl, Alex- 
ſhadow of interpolated Truth, from the Divine predittions of the Pro- and. paſſim, im- 
phets. So {lemens Alexandrinus, in his exhortation to the Gentiles, 7/795 (40: 1, 
ſpeaks thus: © O Tlaro, what ever good Laws are afforded thee of .,;,. 5 = w—_ 

* God, ec. thou hadſt from the Hebrews: And Strom, 1, hecals 4 Aux, 
Plato the Philoſophers who derived what he had from the Hebrews : Tatian. xggs 
and he ſpeaks thus univerſally of the Philoſophers ; © that before #2nv. &*. Hor- 
*the coming of Chriſt, the Philoſophers took part of the truth Hiſt. pi. 2 


© from the Hebrew Prophets, though they acknowleged not the ©" © 
N 2 & ſame; 
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«fame; butattributed it to themſelves as their ſentiments or opi- 
© nions: and thence ſome things they adulterated; and other. 
© things they did,by a needleſs diligence, unlearnedly, yet as ſeem- 

Euſehiuc, © 3ng wiſe, declare; but gther things they invented. Euſcbins tels 
© us, © that Pythagoras, and Plato tranſlated the Learning of the 
© Jews, and Egyptians into Greek. The like Eyſeb. prepar,l.g.c. 1. 
{The moſt Illuttrious of the Greeks, were not altogether igno- 
rant of the Judaic Philoſophie : ſome by their Writings, ſeem 
© to approve their manner of life, others followed their Theologie, 
© {o far as they were able. Thus again, Eufeb. prepar. l. 10. c. 2, 
& prefat. in lib. 5. *The Grecians, hike Merchants, fetcht their 
Wdoret,  Dilciplines from elſe where. So Theodaret |. 2, de Cirand. Grec. 
affett. faies, © that Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and Plato, gathered 
many riddles, or dark ſayings of God, from the Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. The like is affirmed by 7uſtin <artyr, eAmbroſe, Au. 
— guſtin, Terome, Fuſtinianus 1N 1 Joh. 1, 1. and Selden de Fur, Nar, 
Fo. Grammati- Hebr.l. 1. c.1. And Johannes Granwaticus (called otherwiſe Phe- 
Cid loponus) ſpeaks aſtrmatively to this point, de mand: ({reatione lib, 
I. cap. 2. pag. 4. Where he tels us, that Plato, in exponnding ths 
produttion of the world by God, imitates Moſes in many things, Tlie 
like he affirmes, de mundi creatione lib. 6. cap. 21. pag. 249. * what 
< « Naſes, ſaies he, ſaid of Man, that God made him after his own 
© image, Plato tranſlates to althings in the world : whence he ſtiled 
© the workd a ſenſible Image of the intellectual God. But of this 
more in its place. 
Titimonies from $. 5. As for Modern Writers, we have a cloud of witneſlts, 
modernePapiſts. and thoſe of the moſt Learned, and that both of Papilts, and Pro- 
teſtants, who have given aſlent, and conſent to this our conclu- 
ſion, touching the traduttion of Grecian Philoſophie from the Fewiſh 
{burch, and Scriptures. Amonglit the Papiſts we might mention 
Brietius, in his Geographie 5 e Marmara on Geneſ. 1. alſo Ludovi- 
cus Vives upon Auguſt. de civ. Det, & de veritate, &c. of whom 
elſe where: we ſhal at preſent content our ſelves with the Teſti- 
Aug. Stexc, monie of one or two of the moſt learned amongſt them. Angſt. 
Enguvinus. Stenchus Eugubinus, De peren. __ lib. 1. cap. 1. treating of 
the Succeſſion of Dottrine, from the beginning of the world, begirs 
thus : © As thereis one Principle of althings, ſoalſo there has been 
< one and the ſame Science of himat al times, amongſt al, as both 
Reaſon, and Monuments of many Nations, and Letters teltifie. 
© This Science, ſpringing partly from the firſt origine of men, has 
© been 
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© heen devolved through al Ages unto Polteritie, &c. Thence he 
procedes to ſhew the ods, how this Phitoſophie was derived 
from hand to hand, in al Ages, * The moſt true Supputation of 
© Times proves, that «ethuſa'em lived, and might converſe,with 
© Adam: as Noah, with Methuſalem, Therefore Noah ſaw, and 
© heard aithings before the Floud. Moreover before Noah died, 
© eAbraham was fifty years aged. *Neither may we conceive, that. 
© this molt pious man, and his holy Seed would concele from Abra- 
©*bam (whom they forefſaw would prove moſt holy, and the Head 
© of the pious Nation) things of ſo great Moment, and ſo worthy 
* tobe commemorated. Therefore from.this moſt true caule it 1s 
* moſt equal, that the great Science of Divine, and human Affairs 
© ſhould be deduced unto following Ages, greatly overcome with 
© Barbariſme, cc. Thence having explicated how Philoſophie was 
handed down even to e Hoſes's time , the ſame Eugubinus addes : 
© Therefore that there has been one, and the fame Wiſdome al- 
© waies inal men, we endeavor to perſuade, not only by theſe rea- 
© ſons; but alſo by thoſe many, and great examples, whereby we 
© behold ſome Yeſt:g:a of the truth icattered throughout al Nati- 
© ons ; which Moſes 1n his Books long ſince held forth, to be beneld 
*asinaglaſſea far off: So in what follows, he ſaies, © That Sapi- 
© ence alſo, beſides what the ancient Colonies brought with them, 
© palled from the Chaldeans to the Hebrews, except what Moſes 
<writ; which paſſed from the Hebrews to the Egyptians, from 
© theſe to the Grecians, from the Grecians to the Romans. For 
© Abraham wasa Chaldean, in whoſe family the ancient Theglogie, 
© and the Traditions of the Fathers, whereof he was Heir (as it 
© was moſt cqual) rerpained. Al theſe things being reteined by 
Noah, and his Sons, were ſeen and heard by Abraham : he de- 
©clared them to his Son, and Grandchild : from Facob they paſled 
© unto poſteritie. Whence alſo flowcd the Pietie, and Sapience of 
© Fob, who in no regard came ſhort of the Pictie, and Sapience of 
©the Hebrews. Canſt thou conceit, that he, who was moſt anci- 
<ent, even in Abrahan's daies, ſaw not Noah, and heard him not 
©diſcourſing? Hence the ſame Eugubinus cap. 2. having divided 
Philoſophie into three parts, the firlt conveyed by Succeſlion from 
eAdamto e Moſes; the ſecond corrupted by the Philoſophers ; the 
third reſtored by the Sacred Scriptures ; of this laſt he concludes 
thus: *© Atlaſt the third kind of Philoſophie ſhone forth, ſcat- 
«tering by its Brightnes al the darkneſles of the former, not 
* conteining 
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«fame; but attributed it to themſelves as their ſentiments or opi- 
© nions: and thence ſome things they adulterated; and other. 
© things they did,by a needleſs diligence, unlearnedly, yet as feem- 
Exſthius, © 3ng wiſe, declare; but gther things they invented. Exſebius tels 
* us, © that Pythagoras, and Plaro tranſlated the Learning of the 
© Jews, and Egyptians into Greek. The like Eyſeb. prepar.l. g.c. 1. 
{The moſt Illuttrious of the Greeks, were not altogether igno- 
rant of the Judaic Philoſophie : ſome by their Writings, ſeem 
© to approve their manner of life, others followed their Theologie, 
© {o far as they were able. Thus again, Eufeb. prepar. . 10. c. 2, 
& prefat. in lib. 5. * The Grecians, hike Merchants, fetcht their 
W.rdoret,  Dilciplines from elſe where. So T heodaret I, 2, de Cirand. Grac. 
affeit. faies, *that «Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, and Plato, gathered 
many riddles, or dark ſayings of God, from the Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. The like 1s affirmed by 7ſtin Martyr, eAmbroſe, Aru. 
guſtin, Ferome, Fuſtinianus in 1 oh. 1. 1, and Selden de Fur, Nar, 
Fo. Grammati- Hebr,l. 1. c.1. And Fohannes Grammaticus (called otherwiſe Phi- 
CS, loponus) ſpeaks aſhrmatively to this point, de mand: (reatione lib, 
I. cap. 2. pag. 4. Where he tels us, that Plato, in expounding ths 
production of the world by God, imitates Moſes in many things, The 
like he aſfirmes, de mund; creatione lib. 6. cap. 21. pag. 249. * what 
« « Naſes, ſaies he, ſaid of Man, that God made him after his own 
© image, Plato tranſlates to althings in the world : whence he ſtiled 
©the workd a ſenſible Image of the intellectual God. But of this 
more in its place. 
Titimonies from $. 5. As for Modern Writers, we have a cloud of witneſlts, 
modernePapiſts. and thoſe of the moſt Learned, and that both of Papilts, and Pro- 
teſtants, who have given aſllent, and conſent to this our conclu- 
ſion, touching the traduttion of Grecian Philoſophie from the Fewiſh 
{burch, and Scriptures. Amonglit the Papiſts we might mention 
Brietius, in his Geographie ; Mariana on Geneſ. 1. alſo Ludovi- 
cus Vives upon Auguſt. de civ. Det, & de veritate, &c3 of whom 
elſe where : we ſhal at preſent content our ſelves with the Teſti- 
Aug. Stex, monie of one or two of the moſt learned amongſt them. Auguſt. 
Eugubinus. Stenchus Eugubinus, De peren. Philoſophia lib. 1. cap. 1. treating of 
the Succeſſion of Dottrine, from the beginning of the world, begirs 
thus : © As there is one Principle of althings, ſoalſo there has been 
© one and the ſame Science of himat al times, amongſt al, as both 
©Reaſon, and Monuments of many Nations, and Letters teltifie. 
* This Science, ſpringing partly from the firſt origine of men, has 
© been 
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© been devolved through al Ages unto Polteritie, &c. Thence he 
procedes to ſhew the eHodur, how this Phitoſophie was derived 
from hand to hand, in al Ages, * The moſt true Supputation of 
© Times proves, that e ethuſa'em lived, and might converſe,with 
© Adam: as Noah, with Methuſalem, Therefore Noah ſaw, and 
© heard aithings before the Floud. Moreover before Noah died, 
© eAbraham was fifty years aged. *Neither may we conceive, that. 
© this molt pious man, and his holy Seed would concele from Abra- 
*bam (whom they foreſaw would prove molt holy, and the Head 
© of the pious Nation) things of ſo great Moment, and ſo worthy 
*to be commemorated. Therefore from.this moſt true-caule it is 
* moit equal, that the great Science of Divine, and hyman Aﬀairs 
© ſhould be deduced unto following Ages, greatly overcome with 
© Barhariſine, cc. Thence having explicated how Philoſophie was 
handed down even to eHoſes's time , the ſame Exugubinus addes : 
© Therefore that there has been one, and the fame Wiſdome al- 
© waies inal men, we endeavor to perſuade, not only by theſe rea- 
© ſons; but alſo by thoſe many, and great examples, whereby we 
behold ſome Yeſt:g:a of the truth icattered throughout al Nati- 
© ons ; which Aoſes in his Books long ſince held forth, to be beheld 
*asina glaſſea far off. So in what follows, he fates, © That Sapi- 
© ence alſo, beſides what the ancient Colonies brought with them, 
© palled from the Chaldeans to the Hebrews, except what Moſes 
writ; which paſſed from the Hebrews to the Egyptians, from 
© theſe to the Grecians, from the Grecians to the Romans. For 
© Abraham was a Chaldean, in whoſe family the ancient Theglogie, 
© and the Traditions of the Fathers, whereof he was Heir (as it 
© was moſt cqual) remained. Al theſe things being reteined by 
Noah, and his Sons, were ſeen and heard by «Abraham : he de- 
©clared them to his Son, and Grandchild : from Facob they paſled 
© unto poſteritie. Whence alſo flowed the Pietie, and Sapience of 
© Fob, who in no regard came ſhort of the Pietie, and Sapience of 
©the Hebrews. Canſt thou conceit, that he, who was moſt anci- 
<ent, even in Abraham's daies, ſaw not Noah, and heard him not 
© diſcourſing? Hence the ſame Exgubinus cap. 2. having divided 
Philoſophiie into three parts, the firlt conveyed by Succeſlion from 
eAdamto e Moſes; the ſecond corrupted by the Philoſophers ; the 
third reſtored by the Sacred Scriptures ; of this laſt he concludes 
thus: © Atlaſt the third kind of Philoſophie ſhone forth, ſcat- 
«tering by its Brightnes al the darkneſles of the former, not 

| © conteining 
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<conteining it ſelf in one place, but by ics beams filling the Uni- 
© yerſe, &c. 

Fuftinianns, Fuſtinianus, ON 1 Fohn 1.1. having given us a large account of 
the Jewiſh Traditions, ſtattered up and down amongſt the Pagan 
Philoſophers,touching the Divine azyG- or Word, concludes thus : 
© Truely many things have been taken up by the Philoſophers, and 
© Poets from Moſes's Law, which they depraved, changed, and 
<wreſted ; as touching the Chaos, the Giants War, the Floud 
© and many other things, as we learn out of Auguſt de cxv. Dei 1.8, 
©c.11, and bb. 18.c.37. And it 15 likely that in the ſame man- 
© ner they corrupted thoſe Traditions they had received touching 
< the Divine aby@-, his generation, and ſo taught, that thoſe 
© Perſons differed in nature, which (according to the word of 
< God) differ only in Hypoſtalis, or manner of ſubſiſting, LC. 

The Teſtimonie $. 6. But none have given a more ful Explication, and Demon- 

of Proteſtant {tration of this our Aſllertion, than the learned Proteſtants, as 


Writers. wel Divines, as Philologiſts, of this laſt Age. Amongſt whom 
Melanfthon. we may mention P. Melanithon in his Preface, and additions to 
SeNTANMKS. (arion. Serranus (that learned Philologiſt, as wel as Divine) in 


his Preface to, and Annotations on Plaro almoſt every where al- 

ſerts our concluſion ; as we ſhal have frequent occaſion to ſhew, 
Fulins and 0- The like doth Fulins Scaliver, that great Philoſopher, as wel as 
fepp Scale. Critics and Foſeph Scaliger his-Son more fully,in his Notes on Euſe- 
bius's Chronicon, gives teſtimonie to, and proof of this Aſſcrtion, 

Poftise The ſame does learned Yoſſins, in his excellent Treatiſe of Idola- 
triez asalſo in that, de Philoſophorum ſeltisI. 2.c, 1, &c. as here- 

H&n/7as after. Heinſins has a Diſcourſe profeſledly on this Subject. But 
Bochart, Learned Bochart (that rich Antiquarie, and Philologiſt) has given 
an incomparable advance, and light to this Notion, from whom 

I have received great aſſiſtance in this undertaking, both by per- 

ſonal conference with him, and alſo from his elaborate Works ; 

Crothus. ſpecially his Geographia Sacra. Grotias alſo (from whom I rece!- 
ved the firſt hints of this Aſſertion) doth poſitively afhrme the 

ſame; as on at. 24. 38. but ſpecially in his Book, de Yeritate 

Religionis, as elſe where. Hormus Hiſt. Philoſ. lib. 3. cap. 3. ſpeaks 

Hornins. categorically thus : © The mbſt famous of the Grecians deliver, 
© that Philoſophie flowed from the Barbarians to the Grecians : 

© Plato in _— Cratylo, Philebo : Manetho in Foſephus againſt 

* eApion. Whence they ſo frequently, and ſo honorably mentt- 


© on the Phenicians, Chaldcans, Egyptians, who were al mſtruct- 
od 
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©ed by tne Hebrews, Whence alſo it was fo ſolemn a thing, for 
«£ the moſt ancient Grecian Philoſophers, to travel into the Ori- 
© ental parts. Whence ſprang the mutual commerces, and com- 
© mun itudies betwixt the Grecians, and Egyptians. Thence he 
concludcs, *© that Philoſopiie was not borne but educated 'in 
©Grece : for the moſt ancient wiſe men of Grece brought Philoſo- 
* phie thither from the Eaſt, cc. We have alſo the Teſtimonie 
of Diodate, Amirault , and Dail, &c. of whom in their 
Place. Ne 

$. 7. To come to the Teſtimonies of our Englith Divincs, and 7efimonizs of 
learned men : Fackgon, of the Authoritie of the Scriptures, pag. 27. ** Engliſh. 
734, 47, 492 54» 55» 56, 57, &c. largely proves this our Aſſerti- achgon, 
on, touching tht Tradu:tion of Philoſopnie from the Scriptures, and 
Fewiſh Church. And withal gives account of the manner, how it 
was traduced ; of which elſe where, Learned, and pious Vſher Ver. 
allerts the fame of Pythagoras his Philoſopine, as It wil appear in 
his Life, &c. Thus great Richardſon, in the Expolition on his Di- Richard/ans 
vinitic Tables, Tatle 5. £41558. treating of the firſt Mater faies, 
that Ariſtotle received it from Plato, and he from the Exyptians, as 
theſe from the Fews. Preſton makes uſe of this Principle as a main Preſton. 
Argument to prove the Divine Original, and Authoritie of the 
Scriptures, as before, Sir Walter Ralegh, in his Hiſtories bf the Sir walter Rz+- 
World (Part 1. Book 1. Cap. 6.4. 7.) aftirmes Categorically, © that 8% 
© the wiſer of the ancient Hcathens, wiz. Pythagoras, Plato, ec. 
© had their opinions of God from the Jews, and Scripture; though 
© they durſt not difcover ſo much: as in what follows, of Platonic 
Philoſophie. Owen, in his learned Diſcourſe of Gentile Theologie, Owen. 
(which I muſt confeſle, has given me much light, and confirma- 
tion herein ) does frequently ailert the fame Concluſion. The ſame 
is often,and ſtrongly maintain'd by the Learned Srillinefleet, in his Stillingftet. 
Origines Sacre ; it being indeed one chief medium, he much inſiſts 
on, to prove the Autoritie of the Scriptures. We have alſo the 
Teſtimonies of Mede, Hammond, and Cudworth for confirmation 
hereof; as good Efſayes and Diſcourſes on this ſubje&t, by Dupore 
on Homer, Booan's Homerus Hebraizans, and Dickinſon's Delphi 
Phanicizantes, &c. But amongſt our Engliſh learned Men, none 
have given us more ample Teſtimonies to confirme our aſſertion, 
than famous Selden, in his elaborate Book, de Fure Nat. Hebre. Sthder. 
lib.1. cap. 2. where, faies he, Touching the famous cuſtome of 
©the ancient Philoſophers before Chriſt, to conſult, and hear the 
© Hebrews, 


of Mythologic Philoſophie in general. Book Il. 


© Hebrews, we have many Teſtimonies, both of Jews themſelves, 
© of Chriſtian Fathers, and of Pagan Writers; which he cites at 
* large in what follows. See more on this head , Philoſe General. 
Part 1.1. 2.c, 1.4. 1. 


- CHAP. IL. 


Of Mythologic Philoſophie its TraduFGion 
from the Jews. 


Of | « Mythulogic Philoſophie in general, and (1.) Particularly of the 


Poetic, and fabulous. How the Greeks diſguiſed Orient al Traditions 
by Fables : Of the uſe and abuſe of Fables and Parables. (2.) Of 
Symbolic, and Engmatic Philoſophie ; and its traduttion from the 
Fewifh Types, Symbols, and Enigmes. (3.) Of the Mctaphoric,and 
Allegoric mode of philoſophiſing by Plato, and its deſcent originally 
from the Fews. Mat. 13. 3. The Mater alſo of Mythologic Philo- 
ſophie from Gods ſacred Word and Workes, The Cauſes of. Mytholo- 


gc Philoſophie. (1.) Ignorance, [_1.] Of the Hebrew. [2.7] Of 


the Mater of their Traditions, or Fewiſn Myſteries. [_3.] Of the 
Form of Fewiſh Dottrines, [.4.'] Of the Traditions, (2.) Ad- 
miration of the wonders of God brokenly reported to them. ( 3.) Imi- 
tation. Plato's excellent Diſcourſes, touching the Subjeft, Objett, 
Effet, Uſes, and Abuſes of Imitation , in Symvolic Philoſophie, 
( 4.) Cariſitie, and affeitation of Novitie, ACt.17. 21. ( 5.) Pride, 
and ſelf-advancement, (6. Inclination to Ido(atrie. (7.) Carnal 
Policit, in avoiding the peoples hatred. A general Contlufion, that 
al Philoſophie, even Ariſtotle's it ſelf, as to its Mater, was tradu- 
ced from the Fewiſh Church, and Scriptures. 


Of the Grecian <, 1, Hat the Grecian Philoſophers received the choiceſt of their 
Phitoſopbie its 

traduftion from 
the Zews. 


Philoſophic Contemplations from the Fewiſh Church, and Di- 


vine Revelation, we have already endeavyored to give ſome inarti- 
ficial demonſtration, as to the #7, thereof : we now procede to 
the #457:, to demonſtrate the ſame from the ſeveral cauſes from 
whence; and waies by which the Grecians traduced their Philo- 
ſophie from the Jewiſh Church and Scriptures. And to make tius 


£00d, 
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good , we ſhal firſt run thorough. the ſundry kinds and modes 
of Grecian Philoſophie, and thence procede to the ſeveral 
Sets of Philoſophers. The firſt great mode or way of the Greeks 
philoſophiſing was Mythologic and Symbolic , of which we are 
now to treat, with endeavors to demonſtrate how, that both 
as to mater and forme, they traduced it from the Jewiſh 
Church. 

$. 2, That the firſt Grecian Philoſophie was Mythologic and Of Mytholagic 
Symbolic, wil be caſily granted by any verſed in thoſe Antiqui- Ph#toſophie zn 
: ties. So Diodorus Siculus ib. 4. makes mention of mweaudy we © 
aoyiay, an ancient e Mythologie, which he allo cals, uiSus reaaaits, 
old fables; and igoeiey wuIulu Mythic Hiſtorie. This Ariſtotle, 
in the Procme to his Metaphylics, cals-Philomythze : for, ſaith he, 
a Philoſopher is in ſome ſort g1abuv3@r, a Philomyther, or Lover of 
fabulous Traaitions. Strabo lib. 11. makes mention of this ancient 
e1nouudias, as that which gained little credit in the world. Which 
Proclus, on Plato's Theologie |. 1.c. 4. cals Symbolic Philoſophie. 
But to ſpeak diſtinC&tly and properly, we may diſtinguiſh Mytho- 
logic Philoſophic (or Philoſophic Mythologie) into theſe ſeve- 
rals, (1.) Mythologic ſtrictly taken, or Parabolic, (2.) Hiero- 
glyphic, Symbolic, or Enigmatic. (3.) Metaphoric, and Alle- 
goric. The difference betwixt thele ſeveral modes of philoſo- 
phiſing is this: The Mythologic 1s the couching of Philoſophic 
Principles, and Myſteries under ſome fabulous narration, or 
feigned ſtorie: the Symbolic is the wrapping up of Natural Prin- 
ciples, or Moral Precepts under certain Symbols , Hieroglyphics, 
ſenſible Images, or obſcure Enigmes and Riddles: Metaphoric, 
is the expreſſing things, under a naked ſingle Similitude ; as Alle- 
goric, or by a Series of Metaphors. 

$. 3. To begin with Mythologic Philoſophie, ſtritly ſo taken, Mythologic Phi- 
called, in Scripture Phraſeologie, Parabolic, which was, as to or- {9oph4e ſtrictly 
der of time, the firſt, taken up by the Grecian Poets, and after **& + aq 
embraced by ſome of their Philoſophers. The chief Grecian — oy 
Poets, who traded in this kind of Mythic, or Fabulous. 
Philoſophie, were (1.) Orpheus, who is ſuppoſed to have been 
the moſt Ancient of the Poets, and equal with their Gods; inſo- Orpheus. 
much as he is ſaid to have failed among the Argonauts, with Her- 
cules, and the Tyndarides; as Lattant. l. 1. c. 5. They fay he was 
a Thracian by birth ; but his Philoſophie he gained in Egype, as 
Eſeb. |. 2. prep.c. 1. They report _ that he was very famous 

tor 
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Homer. 
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far Muſic; wherein he ſo greatly excelled, as that he mollified 
not only Men, but the brute beaſts alſo by his ſinging. But others 
give a more rational account of this fable; namely, that congre- 
gating men, who were diſperſed here and there, and lived as 
Bealts in the fields, he drew them to a more civil forme of life. 
So Horat. in Arte Poetica. 


Sylveſtres homines, ſacer, interpreſque Deorum, 
Cedibus, & Vittu fardo deterruit Orphens, 
Dittus ob hoc lenire T igres, rapidoſque leones. 


There were Contemporaries with Orphens, e uſers, Arion, and 
Amphion. Of Amphion *tis faid, that having received an Harp 
from the Muſes, he fitted his Verſes, compoſed with great ſuay1- 
tie, ſo exactly thereto, as that the ſtones ran dvroudros of their 
own accord, -c. Which Thucydides bib. 1. thus unriddles: © Or- 
© oheus and eAmphion, alittle before the Trojan War, drew men 
© out of the Wood, unto Humanitie, or a more civil converſa- 
tion. By which it appears, that Orpheus's Philoſophic was,as to the 
Mater of it, chiefly Ethic, and Theologic. Orphens's followers 
Writ 7a Oggeixa, Poems according to Orphens's Doftrine : whica were 
partly Moral, partly Theologic ; but wholly Symbolic, or Fabu- 
lous; ſo Proclus in Theol. Plat. l. 1.c. 4. Oggined Þiz ovuBinuy, 
The Orphics delivered their Philoſophie by Symbol or Fables. 

(2.) Homer alſo was a great Inventor, and Propagator of this 
Mythologic Philoſopliie, So Democritus. *Oungss puenec Aayor 
YJeattous wnhoy xigueor imeuxTIoaTs Terroliuy, 3'c, Homer having ob- 
tained a nature, inſpired by a Drome Affiatus , or Spirit, framed a 
beautiful Strufture of divers verſes. Plutarch ſheweth , how the 
ſeeds of al Arts, Phyſics, Medicine, Politics, Ethics, Eloquence, 
Militarie Diſcipline, &c, are tobe found in Homer.” Alcidamus, 
a noble and ancient Orator, cals Homer's Oayſſea, xandy ar3gorire 
Bis xdTorlegy, 4 cood vlaſſe of human life. Theſe Poemes of Homer 
were in great eftimation, with many of the later Philoſophers, 
who received much of their Philoſophie thence. So Zeno, the 
Head of the Stoic Sect, writ five Books of Homeric Queſtions. Yet 
ſome of them were not ſo wel pleaſed with Homers mode of philo- 
ſophiſing, inas much as it had ſo many Fables, and ſo much ob- 
ſcuritie mixed with it. Thence Plato, in his eAlcibiades, con- 
cludes, # Hiiy Tds dputry; Ths oopias Ounemois tuwinlew —_— 

ye 
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ira ud wir; 034041570 yegger + Sigua, Novices in Philoſophie ought 710 
ro fal upon Homers Poems , leſt they ſhould fancie this Hero writ fa- 
bles. The Egyptians ſay, that Homer was in Egypt - others ſup- 
poſe him to have been borne in Egype. That he imbibed there his 
choiceſt Notions, from the Jewith Doctrine originally, if not 
immediately, we have proved, Part 1. B.z. C.1.4.6. of 
Homer. 
(3-) Heſicd philoſophiſed much in Oeconomics, as alfo in Natu- Hefod, &:. 
ral Philoſophie as of the firſt Chaos, &c. We find this character 
of him in Yelleixs lib.1. © Heſiod lived about 120 years after Homer. 
_ ©He was very famous for his elegant Wit, and the moſt ſoft ſweet- 
© neſle of his Verſes. He was moſt deſirous of eaſe and quiet, cc. 
See more of him, and the TraduQion of his Philoſophic Poems 
from the Jewiſh Church, Part 1. B. 3. C. 1.$. 7. of Heſwad. 
(4...) Phocylides, Thedgnes, eMuſeus, and Pythagoras writ much in 
Moral Philoſophie. (5.) Empedocles, Nicander, Aratus philoſo- 
phiſed in Naturals. As (6. Solon and Tirtexs in Politics. But 
ai the ancient Poeſie was fabulous, and obſcure, fo e Aſaximus Ty- 
r845 orat. 7. "Ort wunTxd mica airitleret, becauſe al Poeſie does ob- 
ſeurely hint a thing. 
$. 4. Theſe ancient fabulous Greek Poets, having received How theſe Greek; 
from Egypt, and elſe where, many broken Traditions, touching I 
the ſeveral Names, and Workes of God, the Origine of the 7 F44#tiows | 
World, with other Myſteries , wrapt up in the boſome of the 1, c:n; ow 
Scriptures, and Jewiſh Church, they made it their buſineſſe to Siptures, 
diſguiſe theſe oriental Traditions, by clothing them with a new 
Grecian dreſle, of many fabulous narrations ; with which they 
were ſo disfigured , as that they could never recover their oid 
face. Thus Fackson on the Scriptures, pas. 29. © Continually, faith 
© he, whilſt we compare ancient Poets, or Stories, with the Book 
© of Geneſis, and other Volumes of ſacred Antiquitie, theſe ſa- 
© cred Books give us the patterne of the waking thoughts of an- 
© cient times. And the Heathen Poems, with other fragments of 
©Ethnic Writings (not ſo ancient as the former) contain the 
© Dreams, and Fancies, which ſucceding Ages, by hear-fay, and 
© broken reports , had conceived concerning the fame, or like 
* maters. For any judicious man, from thecontinual, and ſerious 
© obſervation of this Regiſter of truth, may find out the Original 
© at leaſt, of al the Principal Heads, or Commun Places of Poetic 
©Fictions, or Ancient Traditions, which canfiot be imagined, they 
Q2 © ſnould 
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© ſhould ever have come into any mans fancie , unleſſe from the 
imitation of ſome Hiſtoric Truth, or the impulſion of real 
© events ſtirring up admiration. 

The uſe and a= F$. 5. This Mythologic Philoſophie begun by the Poets, and 
buſe of 2-2ytho!o- after taken up by the mgſt Ancient Philoſophers, had it not been 
8# Philoſo994*s mixed with ſo many ridiculous, and Idolatrous Fables, might have 
been of much uſe in thoſe firſt Ages, evenamongſt the Heathens, 
as wel as in the Jewiſh Church, whence it received its originati- 
on. For under theſe ſenſible Formes, and Images (ſuited to that 
infant ſtate of the world) were conteined many lively examples 
of, and ſtrong incentives unto Virtue. Hence Baſil faies of Ho- 
mer, mare in moinars md Owing dgeris Gy Tmair®, Fo al Homers 
Poeſie is but the commendation of Virtue, &c. Of the ſame uſe were 
Eſop's Fables, and the Tables of Philoſtratus. Only the Elder Po- 
ets of Grece had ſuch unworthy Fables of their Gods, as alſo ſo 
much obſcuritie in their Traditions of Natural Experiments, and 
Moral Precepts, as that the Wiſer Philoſophers, who followed, 
thought it moſt expedient to reject this mode of philoſophiſing, 
and to begin upon a new foundation, namely, ſome more imme- 
diate Traditions from the Eaſterne parts, with which alſo they 
mixed ſome Fabulous, or Symbolic conceits of their own. 
Symbolic Phila- $-6. After the Mythologic, followed the Symbolic, or Enigma- 
ſophie fromthe tic mode of philoſophiſing amongſt the Grecian Philoſophers, 
Jewiſh Types, ſpecially thoſe of the Italic Seft, Pythagoras, &c, who, though 
Emgmes,%C they rejected the multitude of obſcure, and abſurd fables, taken 
up by the Elder Poets ; yet, were they not without their Symbols, 
Enigmes, and Emblemes, or Corporeal Images , which are but 
branches of Mythologie , conſidered in its general Idea, Such 
were the Fables, ſo commun among the Ancients, whereof we 
have a collection extant aſcribed to Eſep, which yet were not (at 
leaſt) originally his, as Quintil. bb. 5. cap. 11. © Theſe Fables 
© (which albeit they received not their origine from Eſop; (for 
© Feſiod ſeems to have been their firſt Auttor) yet are they cele- 
© brated chiefly under his name) are wont to lead the minds-of 
© ruſtic, and unskilful perſons; who are more calily taken with 
©things feigned, and finding a pleaſure in them, do more eaſily 
<affent, and conſent to them. Dis, in the Phenician Hiſtorie, 
relates, *that Solomon propoſed Enigmes to the King of Tyre, 
© which could not be ſolved ; but produced many concertatiors ; 
© til at length he found. Abdemor, a Tyrian young man, who ſolved 
* many 
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© many of them, Joſephus Ant. 5. c. 2. Weread alſo of Amaſis, 
an Egyptian King, who diſputed by Enigm with the Ethiopian 
King. Alſo in the Oriental parts, it was a received cuſtome 
among the Nobles, having ſtaked down their wager, to-contend 
by Enigmes or Riddles; and he that could not folve what was 
ds on {1 loſt his wager. Which cuſtome Plutarch, in (onvivio 
Sapient. mentions : and we have ſome Yeſtigia of it, in the Hiſto- 
oh 3 and Salomon : Whence even 1n the Sacred Scrip- 
tuE\ve find the name TIN Enigmes, attributed to ſuch Philoſo- 
Phic Placits, of which, the molt Learned among the wiſe men 
oft diſputed, as Hornizs Hiſt. Philof. 1. 7. c.6. This mode of phi- Erat adbuc aliz 
loſophiling Pythagoras principally addicted himſelf unto. So Por- youn m—_ 
phyrie, and Iamblichus attribute unto him , 4 73s S1facxanias res: —_— ” 
Toy ouuBoninty, 4 Symbolic mode of teaching : Or, as Proclus, IN ſacris apparet, 
Theol. Plat. l. 1.c. 4. obſerves in general of the Pythagoreans, preſertim libro 
IlvIeybericr S124 &nbray 74 Ie wnrtey ipihutrot, The Pythagoreans jadicum, omni-. 
ſtudie to delrver Divine things by Images, 4. e. by corporeal Images, «= _— 4 
ie. Emblemes, and ſhort Enigmatic Symbols, or Sayings, le artifciif E 
whereby they ſhadowed forth, 7e Te3iuare x n3n, the Aﬀettions compoſite 1udi- 
and Morals of the Seul. Neither did theſe Pythagoreans only ex- bus populis pro- 
p:eſſe their moral precepts thus, but alſo couched their moſt ſa- ponebantur, que 
cred mylterics both of God and Nature under theſe, and ſach at. 1 of 
like figures, numbers, and enigmatic propoſitions: which they yun yum Gf 
al founded on theſe Principles: 7e ai2u72 FF vonrdy wnnuare, Sen- tunde Vite r4- 
ſible Formes are but Imitamens or Images of Intellettuals : and, d19ga- fionem oftende- 
oy Td17a) 5] (aay wuntEeTETOY, 47 15 the moſt imit ating creature. ras Que fa- 
That Pythazoras traduced theſe his Symbols (if-not immediately, ** 9% at 
NA; ) ( INMEAnately, ye wmitſopo 
yet) originally from the Jewiſh Church, we need no way dout. quia is maxims 
So { lemens Alexandrinus l. 1. 5ewps 6 Terr mug. mana; qinogogh- excelluit, ad- 
as, us E begins x darriyueroIng, The old mode of phil: Jophiſing was ſcrtbi ceperunt, 
Hebraic and Enigmatic. This way of philoſophiling by Enigmes Jie, _ 
and Problemes was commun among the Jews in the time of the © 44 
Judges, as Hornins Hift. Philoſ. I. 2.c.13. obſerves; © They were 
© exerciſed, ſaith he, now and then in the ſolution of hard Pro- 
*blemes, ſuci1 were thoſe which Sampſon, in his Nuptials, propo- 
©ed. It is called 1IN,which you may tranſlate either an Enigme, 
or Probleme: of which ſee more what precedes, B. 1. (: 2. $. 7. 
We find mention, Nu. 21. 27, of ſome that ſpeak, in Proverbs, 
whica the Lxx. render /fni2mariſts, they that ſpeak, riddles. Such, 
(faith «i»fworth) vecre the Prophets, that uſed toſpeak by Para- 
© bles, 


Metapboric and Allegoric Philo ſophie, &-c. Book II: 
bles, as Exzzch. 17. 2. & 20. 49. Such alſo were Salomor's Pro- 
verbs, for the moſt part, and al the Jewiſh Types ; which indeed 
were but Symbols, or corporeal Images of things ſpiritual. Or if 
-we wil not grant, that Pythagoras received his Symbols immedi- 
ately from the Jews, yet we may, without danger, conclude, he 
had them from the Egyptian Hieroglyphics; as hereafter. 

Metaphoric > $.7. Another mode of philoſophiling amongſt the Grecians 
Allegoric Pbi- was Metaphoric, and Allegoric ; which alſo 1s a Species "op" 
Loſophit from of Mythologic Symbolic Philoſophie. For, as Ariſtotle Ms 
the 79% Rhetoric obſerves » Ure if eixay pirepoge, 4 e Metaphor is but an 
Image, or ſhadow of a thing, And an Allegorie is but a continued 

metaphor, or taking the figure of a true Hiſtorie, but in a meta- 

phoric ſenſe, to repreſent things moral or ſpiritual, whereby it is 

Taartus Theolo- differenced from a Parable or Fable, which is but a feigned ſtorie, 
gieſue myſter ':: to repreſent ſomething moral; as alſo from a Symbol and Enigme 
rodv £,-" which is more ſhort, and obſcure: yet do they al accord in the 
bat : tefte San- general Idea or Notion of Mythologie, Now this Metaphoric 
otts Eu- Allegoric mode of philoſophiſing, was chiefly embraced by Plarg, 
ſeb. 1.1. Prep. who conceled the moſt of his more ſublime Traditions, and con- 
kg templations under Metaphoric, and Allegoric Shadows, and Fi- 
gures, with which he likewiſe mixed many Fables, and Parables. 

So in his gvunio:oy, Or Dialooue of Love, (which ſeems to be an 

imitation of Salomor's Song,) we find many Allegoric Figures; as 

that of his Arfggyvrey (which is conceived to be but a Symbolic 

Tradition of Adam and Eve, and their Creation) &c. And that 

Plato received this Allegoric mode of philoſophiſing from the 

Jewiſh Church, Serranus (in his Preface to Plato) makes to be 
the.commun perſuaſion of al Learned Chriſtians, of which more 

in the ſtorie of Plato's Philoſophie. That the Spirit of God 

makes great uſe of Parables, Symbols, Enigmes, Metaphors, 

and Allegories, for the unfolding of Heavenly Myſteries, any, 

that acquaints himſelf with the Scriptures, cannot be ignorant, 
Mat. 12.3 as Mat.13.3.'tis ſfaid,Chriſt ſpake many things to them in Parables, &C, 
where \\Diodate aſlerts, © that this was a faſhion of teaching uſed 
© amongſt the Jews, followed by our Lord, and very profitable to 

© make the truth to be underſtood ; and to infinuate the appre- 

© henſion thereof into the mind of the Auditors, by a wel appro- 

© priated ſimilitude, taken from a feigned ſtorie, cc. And as this 

parabolic, ſymbolic mode of expreſſing heavenly Myſteries was ſo 

Irequent amonglt theJews,ſo we may, on good grounds,conclude, 
thar- 


Chap. II. Arzter of Mythologie Philofophie, ehc. 
that the Grecian Philoſophers traduced their like mode of philo- 
ſophiſing,from this ſacred Fountain originally,if not immediately. 
$. 8. Having demonltrated, how the Mythologic and Symbo- 
lic mode or forme of philoſophiſing amongſt the Grecians, was 
derived from the Jewiſh Church, their Parables, Types, Allego- 
ries, &c. we now procede to the mater of the Grecian Mytho- 
logic Philoſophie, to demonſtrate its traduftion from the Jewiſh 
Church and Scriptural Traditions. ' And ro make this evident, 
. we muſt recolle&t (what has been oft hinted )* that the Elder Po- 
ets (as wel as Philoſophers) had generally recourſe to Egypr, and 
Phenicia, for the mater, as wel as for the forme, or mode of 
their Philoſophic Mythologie. So Diodorus Siculus bibl. . 1. tels. 
us, © That the Poets, Orpheus, Muſzeus, HMelampus, and Homer ; 
©and the Philoſophers afterwards , Pythagoras, Plato, &c. had 
* gained moſt of their Wiſdome out of Egypt. And eMelanithor, 
in his Chronicon, bib. 2. touching the ancient Learning of the Fews ; 
ſaies, *That men write, that Zinus brought Learning from Phe- 
© nicia into Grece : for the ancient Learning of Grece was ſome 
© part of the Law touching Morals, known partly by Nature, 
6 _ by Tradition from the Fathers; asalſo the inquiſition of 
© herbs, and remedies; the conſideration of the Stars, and the 
* deſcription of the year ; and in theſe Sciences he received the 
© chiefeſt part from the Phenicians, and Egyptians, &c. The ſame 
he affirmeth afterward of Orphens, Homer, Heſiod, as alſo of 
Thales, and Pythagoras. Now this being granted, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive how theſe firſt Mythologiſts gained the chief ma- 
terials of their Philomythie, or Symbolic Philoſophie. For here 
it was, in Egypt, and Phenicia, that theſe Grecian Philomythiſts 
got the skil of coining Wonders, and Fables, in imitation of, and 
by Tradition from the wonders of Creation, and Providence, 
mentioned in the ſacred Scriptures, and vouchſafed to the Jewiſh 
Church. For the report of Gods miraculous works in creating 
the World, and governing of it, ſpecially his miraculous preſer- 
vation of the Jewiſh Church, being, by tradition, ſoon communi- 
cated to the Phenicians, and Egyptians, who were next neigh- 
bors tothe Jews ; hence the Grecians derived the principal heads, 
or firſt lines of their Philoſophic Philomythie; wherein, although 
by ſucceſſive artificial imitation, the varietie grew greater, and 
the reſemblance of Divine truth leſle , yet there ſtil remained 
ſome chara@ters, and footſteps of thoſe Divine truths, w _ 
racles, 
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104 The Cauſes of Mythologic Philoſophie. Book II. 
Oracles, from whence they originally were traduced; as Fackon 
on the Script. pag. 57. Of ancient Symbols, and their traduCtion 
from the Jewilh Church, ſee more fully , Philoſc General. Part. 1. 
C1, 3.LE 

The cauſes of $. 9. This Demonſtration, touching the TraduCtion of Mytho- 
MythologicPhi= [ggic Philoſophie, bothas to Forme, and Mater, from the Jew- 
loſophie. iſh Church, wil be more evident , it we ſhal take a. more parti- 
cular view of the Cauſes of it, which were very many, and great. 

I- Ignorance. As 1, Ignorance wasa pregnant, and great cauſe of al that My- 
thic Philoſophie, which gained ſo much upon the Grecians, as wel 

as on the Egyptians, and Phenicians. For when thoſe dark, and 

purblind Heathens had received any broken Traditions, touching 

the glorious Works, Wonders, Myſteries, and Truths of God 

reveled unto, and in his Church (the ſeat of his glorious preſence) 

they being not able to apprehend, much lefſe to comprehend the 

ſame, grew vain in their imaginations, and turned the glorie of 

God into a Lye, by mixing their own Fables with thoſe frag- 

ments of Divine Revelation, which, by imperfect Tradition,were 

delivered over to them, Thus were their fooliſh hearts darkened, 

as Rom. 1.21. Now this their Ignorance of theſe Divine Mylte- 

(1.) 7gnorance ries was much greatned, (1.) From want of skil in the Hebrew 
of the. Hebrew Tongue, and Idiome : whence they gave words of ambiguous In- 
Idiome. Roe terpretation, a ſenſe far differing from what was intended: alſo 
ME. ſome words they underſtood ina literal and proper ſenſe, which, 
according to their genuine mind and ſenſe, ought to be taken im- 

properly; of which many inſtances might be given, as that of 

Gen. 46. 26. - Gen. 46.26. whence Bacchus was feigned to be borne out of Fups- 
2) Ignorance ters thigh, &c. (2.) Another thing, which greatly fed, and nou- 
of the mater of riſhed the Ignorance of theſe Mythologic Philoſophers, was the 
their traditions. ſyhlimitie and greatneſle of the Maters, concerning which they 
philoſophiſed. So great was the confidence, or rather ignorance, 

of theſe firſt Grecian Sophiſts,- as that they durſt adventure to 
philoſophiſe on the deepeſt Myſteries of the Jewiſh Religion 

which being not able, in any meafure, toapprehend, they turned 

them into mere Fables. This might be largly exemplifed inal 

1. In Theologie, parts of their Philoſophie : as, [_1.7 In their Theologie ; Whence 
came their mythologic contemplations of their Gods, Fao, Ado- 

nis, Saturne, Fupiter, &c. but from Hebrew Traditions ofthe true 

God ? Whence the Platonic Tees, Trwmmitie, but from ſome im- 

perfect Scripture Traditions ? whence Plato's 73 3r, aurody, _ 3", 

ut 


Chap. II. Zgnorance a cauſe of Mythologic Philoſaphie. 
but from that eſſential name of God, Exod. 3. 14. as Auſtin long 
ſince obſerved ? whence his a4y@>, and y3s, but from the Scrip- 


tures Relation of Chriſt, if not Gez. 1. 1, yet Prov. 8. where he ' 


is called W:/dome ? Hence alſo that Poetic Fiction of emerva, 
the Goddelle of Wiſdome, being produced out of Zupiters head. 
Whence alſo Plato's Fable of the Hymugyds, Or 94 xious Lun, 
but from Ger, 1.2. The Spirit of God moving on the Waters ? 
Whence alſo the original of their Demons, and Dzmon-worſhip, 
but from ſome broken Traditions touching the Jewiſh Meſſias, his 


05 


Nature, and Offices, as elſewhere? [2.7] And as thoſe fabulous 2. Ir Natura! 
Grecians were ignorant of the ſublimer maters of the Jewiſh Ph#loſophic. 


Religion, ſo alſo did they diſcover much Ignorance in Natural 
things; concerning which they had received ſome traditions. As 
Plato, having had ſome broken relation of Eve, her being taken 
out of Adam's ſide, coined from hence, his dyf&/yvroy. Laſtly, 
whence al thoſe Poetic and Fabulous Narrations of the firſt Chaos, 
the Golden Age, &c. but from corrupt traditions from Ger. 1, 


&c.? [3.] Another ſpermatic principle, which bred, or Root, 3+ 12norance of 


that nouriſhed this Grecian Ignorance , and conſequently their '% 79-4 


Mythologic Philoſophie ," was the peculiar mode, and hidden 
forme, under which the Jewiſh Myſteries were couched. For 
God condeſcending to the Childiſh capacitic of that Infant 
Church, clothed the ſublime Myſteries of Salvation with terrene 
habits, ſenſible formes, and Typic ſhadows, or ſhapes, which the 
carnal Jews themſelves could not underſtand ; much lefle could 
thoſe blind Heathens, who received only ſome broken traditions 
of them, penetrate into their Spiritual ſenſe, and marrow 3 
whence they turned al intoFables. Al Types, Symbols, and Para- 
bles, though never ſo lively Images of things Spiritual, to thoſe 
who have Senſes ſpiritually exerciſed in Converſe with them, are 
yet but Riddles, and dark ſayings to ſuch, as have not a capacitic 


or me or mode of 
Dodirine. 


todive into their Spiritual import. Whence Chrilt is ſaid, ear, 372t. 13. 13. 


13. 13, to ſpeak in Parables to the obſtinate Jews, that ſo they 


might not underſtand. [_4..] The laſt thing I ſhal name, as that, 4. {Ignorance 


which added to their Ignorance, and thence encreaſed their Phi-f 


loſophic Philomythie, was the imperfection of thoſe traditions 
which originally deſcended from the Jewiſh Church. For as Ri- 
vers, the farther they are from the Fountain, thc lelſe they have 
of its original puritic, and favor ; or, as it is fabled of eArcos's 
ſhip, that through long abſence it paſled under ſo many emenda- 

Þ tions, 
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106 Admiration acanſe of Mythologic Philo fophie. Book It. 
; tions, and alterations, as thatat laſt there was no piece left of the 
| old bulk : - The like uſage did theſe Jewiſh traditions find amongſt 
thoſe fabulous Grecians : For they pafling from one Age to ano- 
ther, through the various Imaginations, Inclinations, Humors, 
and Intereſts of men, received ſuch ſtrange alterations, and dif- 
figurations, as that it was at laſt difficult to find any certain piece, 
or footſteps of the original Tradition. This is wel obſerved by 
L .carned Selden, de Fure Nat. Hebre, hb. 1. c. 2. pas. 26. *Net- 
«ther, ſaies he, is ita wonder, that we find not inthe writings of 
© the Greek Philoſophers more expreſle footſteps of the Jewiſh 
© Doctrine; yea that there is ſcarce any thing occurring in them, 
© which retaines the pure nature of the Hebrew original: for the 
© Sects of Barbaric Philoſophers were ſo mixed in the Greek Sci- 
© ences, as alſo the Greek Philoſophie it ſelf torn into ſo many 
© pieces, and fractions, as that it was wholly diſguiſed, &c. 
2. Fimiratim $.10, A ſecond cauſe or prolthc root of Mythologic Philoſo- 
the cauſe of al phie was Admiration. And this indeed follows naturally upon 
+ vo Phi- the former : for what is admiration, but the Souls contemplation 
—_— of ſome novel, and rare mater, propoſed to it, with deſire to 
know the cauſe? or as others deſcribe it, Admiration ts the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the Soul towards things that are new, and rare, and 
ſtrange ;, of which we can give no reaſon : for wiſe men wonder not, be- 
cauſe they ſee a reaſon, and have a comprehenſion of things. Thence 
Plutarch, in his Book ek 74 axtery, faies of Pythagoras, *© that he 
© affirmed of himſelf, that he gained this by Philoſophie, zot ro 
© 1dmire any thing : for Philoſophie takes away wonderment, and 
© admiration, which flows from Ignorance, So eAriſtotle Erh. 1. 1, 
C. 3. ouredires 3 Seavrors dyrotey, T3 wiya 71 x Vie auro; Abyorras 
Sauvudtey, He that is conſuions of his own ignorance, admires what 
ſeemes above him, Now this being the genuine notion, and Idea of 
Admiration, to contemplate overmuch things above our capaci- 
ties,” ſpecially if they are ſtrange and rare: hence we may ealily 
gather, how ſoon thoſe Grecian Mythologic Philoſophers fel in 
love with the contemplation of thoſe wonderful Experiments, 
and Iſſues of Divine Creation, and Providence, which were han- 
ded over to them, by ſome broken Traditions. We have already 
ſhewed, how Ezypr, and Phenicia, with other parts bordering on 
the Jewiſh Territories, had received many imperfect fragments, 
or broken Traditions, touching God, his Names, Attributes, and 
Workes, both of Creation, and Providence, ſpecially of the wy 
er 
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Chap. II. How Admiration a cauſe of Mythol. Phils ſophie. 
ders he wrought for his Church in Egype, at the Red Sea, in the 
Wilderneſſe, and after they came to Canaan: alſo that they had 
ſome, though very obſcure, notices of the Meſlias, and his work 
of Redemption, &c. Now the Grecians travelling into thoſe Ori- 
ental parts, to acquaint themſelves with theſe hidden Myſteries, 
and Wonders, at firſt fel into a great Admitation of them, and 
anon ſet themſelves to philoſophiſe upon them , in a mythologic 
mode, according to the faſhion of thoſe firſt Ages, and Oriental 
parts. And this kind of Admiration was a genuine, yea the main 
cauſe of al Philoſophie, both Mythologic, and Simple, as is con- 
feſſed by the chiefeſt Philoſophers, Plato, and Ariſtotle, So Plato, 
in his Theetetus, informes us; *© that this is the great Aﬀection 
© of a Philoſopher to wonder; neither had Philoſophie any other 


© origine but this. The like Ariſtotle, in his Hetaphyſ. &c. ain 73 Ariſtotles ac- 


Savudtay, fc. By reaſon of admiration men both now, and in times paſt 
began to philoſophiſe. But eAriſtotle, in the Proeme to his eHera- 
phyſics, Cited by Stobens, gives us a ful and excellent account of the 


mode, or manner how al Philoſophie , ſpecially Mythologic ſpecially Mythe- 
ſprang from Admiration ; aa 73 SavuaQery of apIgwror x; yur, x; 7h (0846 


TewTov netayro Prnogogay, "76 x7! pitesy TW Tegioy Tos & as hs {et 
Caray HiamogioayTys* cofoy after fs 3% marr; yariet@* Id x; prabpur- 
3@- 6 ginioopOr mil; iy, 5 yeg wid @& ovyreura on Favuediuy, Both 
now and in old times, men began to philoſophuſe from admiration ;, at firſt 
indeed admiring the more eaſie wonders, thence proceding by litt'e and 
little, they began to dout of greaters maters, as concerning the Origine 
of the Univerſe, &c. wherefore alſo a Philomyther (or e Mytholoviſt) 
is in ſome ſenſe a Philoſopher : for | ui9@-] a fable is compoſed of 
things wonderful, Wherein we have an admirable account , (1. ) 
How al Philoſophie ſprang from admiration, firſt of the leſſer 
workes, and wonders of Providence [perhaps he means the won- 
ders which God wrought in Egypr, the Wilderneſle, Canaan, and 
Babylon,. which were of later date, and fo yet freſh in their mec- 
mories] (2.) Then, faies he, they proceded, by little and little, to 
dout of greater eMaters;, as of the origine of the Univerſe, GC. 
Namely of the Creation of the World out of no preexiſtent Ma- 
ter; of the firſt Chaos; of mans firſt Production, and ſtate in 
Innocence ; of the Fall; of Noahs Floud, which they cal Dexcal:- 
6ns, &'c. Al which particulars are largely philoſophiſed upon by 
Plato, in his Timens, of the Origine of the Univerſe. (3.) Ariſto- 
tle concludes, that every Philomythiſt, or Lover of Fables, is in ſome 
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Imitation 4 cauſe of Mythologic Philoſophie. Book IN. 
ſenſe a Philoſopher : for a fable is made of wonders. That is, as Fack: 
ſon on the Scriptures, (pag. 34. 47. and elſewhere) wel obſerves» 
Al the principal heads of Mythologic Philoſophie, entertained by 
the elder Poets, and Philoſophers, came not into their fancies by 
mere accident, but from the impulſion of real events, and won- 
ders of God; which being delivered to them by tradition (ori- 
ginally from the Jews) Itirred up Admiration in them. For the 
traditions of God's Miracles being far ſpread, when Grece began 
to philoſophiſe, they could not but admire the Wiſdome, Power, 
and Majeſtic of God , that ſhone fo greatly therein ; which yet 
being no way able, for want of Divine Revelation, to apprehend, 

they turned al into Fables, and vain Philoſophie. 
$. 11. Athird Mother-root, or cauſe of Mythologic Philoſo- 


cauſe of Mytho- phie was Imitation 35 which indeed was the great ſoverein princi- 
logic Philoſy- 


p42. 


ple, that ruled and governed thoſe Infant Ages : but its influence 
appearcd in nothing more powerful, and particular, than in the 
Philomythie , and Symbolic Philoſophie of the firſt Poets, and 
Philoſophers; who having had ſome broken Relations of the 
great Workes of God, in Creating, and Governing the World, 
were not only taken up in the contemplation and admiration of 
them; but alſo grew ambitious of coining the like ; which, by an 
artificial kind of Imitation, they were dexterous in; as Strabo 
obſerves, and Fackson on the Scriptures, pag. 49. * From this vici- 
©nitie of true wonders in F#ry, or thereabouts, were the Medes, 
© Perſians, and Syrians ſo much addicted to fabulous narrations, 
©and coining of Wonders. And Greece, as it received artificial 
{Learning firſt from Aſia, fo did it drink in this humor with it. 
© For the traditions of Gods Miracles in Fury, and the Regions 
© about it, having been far ſpread when Grece began firſt to tattle 
© jn artificial Learning; the Grecians, as Children in true Anti- 
<quitie, > the Egyptian Prieſt told Solon) were apt to counter- 
© teit the forme of ancient truths, and miſapplie them to unſeem- 
< ly maters or purpoſes : as Children wil be doing homehier ſtuffe, 
© which they ſee their Elders do. better in. Finally the ſame hu- 
© mor, which yet reigns amongſt men , might poſlſeſſe moſt of 
©them: There is no Tem event which fals out (though it be 
© but a notable jeſt) but in a ſhort time is aſcribed to a great many 
© more, than have affinitie with it. In like manner did the re- 
* ports of ſundry events, which either fel out only in Zury, or up- 
© on occaſion of Gods people, fly about the world, ſome with cut, 
and 


Chap. IT. Plato's $kzl in Imitation, &c. 
©and mangled, but moſt uſually with enlarged artificial wings, as 
< if the ſame had been acted every where, or the like invented on 
© every occaſion, And pag. 57. he concludes, © That the principal, 
© or firſt heads of the Grecian invention were derived, for moſt 
© part, from the Hebrews ; although,-by ſucceſlive artificial imi- 
©tation, their varictic grew greater, and their reſemblance of 
© Divine truth leſſe., And that the main, if not the whole, of 
Mythologic, and Symbolic Philoſophie was but a aagjaiG>, or re- 
flexe Image of Jewiſh Myſteries, and Diſcipline, traduced by Ar- 
tificial Iniitation, has been ſufficiently proved by what was men- 
tioncd touching the mater, and forme of Mythologic Philoſophie. 
For as to its forme, Whence ſprang the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
the Phenician, and Grecian ue, or Fables, Pythagoras's Sym- 
bols, and Plato's Allegories, but from: the Jewiſh Types, Allego- 
ries, Enigmes, and Parables? and both the one, and the other 
founded upon that great Oriental Maxime , 7& «i3nT« F/ yourov 
puuipera. Then if we conſider the mater of Symbolic Philoſo- 
phie, it ſeems plainly to be taken up by traduction from, and in 
imitation of, ſome Divine work, or truth. Whence can we ima- 
gine that Pythageras ſhould receive his Inſtitutes, and Ceremonies 
of Puriſications, Waſhings , White Veſtments, Sacrifices, with 
his xery6Groy, Or Schole, wherein were Tiaucr perfett, as wel as No- 
vices; but from the Jewiſh Ceremonies and Scholes, which he af- 
fected, to the utmolt of his skil, to imitate? Whence he was ſti- 
led wyutus'@ Tas Stas FF! Isbaior, the Fewiſh Imitator, or Ape. 


And as for Plato, Zohan. Grammaticus, de (eat. eAſundi 1, 1. c. 2, Plato's great” 
tels us plainly, that he imitated Moſes in his expoſition of the Skil in bmita-- 
Worldes Origine, as in many other things. And indeed none of the #79 


ancient Philoſophers was better skilled in this kind of artificial 
Imitation than Plato; who had a luxuriant, pregnant fancie 
(which is the proper ſeat of Imitation) and a great dexteritie, 
backed with much affeCtion, yea ambition, to imitate the Eaſterne, 
particularly the Jewiſh Wiſdome. Neither was he only verſed in 
the Practic part of this Art, but alſo in the Theorie. For we find 
in his Workes (and no where elſe, that I know of )) excellent dif 
courſes profeſſedly treating of Imitation. (1.) Its ſubject ; which 
he makes to be the Phantaſie, that Puyauus wiynrinA, Or garres ini 
Touching the power of the imagination in order to imitation, ſee 
Les Conferences par les Beaux e Bu Tom. 1. (onfer. 5. de la reſſem- 
blance. (2.) Its object ; which he cals,nes eixiyas, and 73 gunradiy, 
2 


108 Imitation 4 cauſe of Mythologic Philoſophie. Book II. 
ſenſe a Philoſopher : for a fable is made of wonders. That is, as Fack: 
ſon on the Scriptures, (pag. 34. 47. and elſewhere) wel obſerves» 
Al the principal heads of Mythologic Philoſophie, entertained by 
the elder Poets, and.Philoſophers, came not into their fancies by 
mere accident, but from the impulſion of real events, and won- 
ders of God ; which being delivered to them by tradition (ori- 
ginally from the Jews) Itirred up Admiration in them. For the 
traditions of God's Miracles being far ſpread, when Grece began 
to philoſophiſe, they could not but admire the Wiſdome, Power, 

and Majeſtic of God , that ſhone ſo greatly therein ; which yet 
being no way able, for want of Divine Revelation, to apprehend, 
they turned al into Fables, and vain Philoſophie. 
3- Initatima F, 11, Athird Mother-root, or cauſe of Mythologic Philoſo- 
_ 9 uf phie was Imitation 35 which indeed was the great ſoverein princi- 
phiz © Ple, thatruled and governed thoſe Infant Ages: butiits influence 
| appearcd in nothing more powerful, and particular, than in the 
Philomythie, and Symbolic Philoſophie of the firſt Poets, and 
Philoſophers; who having had ſome broken Relations of the 
great Workes of God, in Creating, and Governing the World, 
were not only taken up in the contemplation and admiration of 
them; but alſo grew ambitious of coining the like which, by an 
artificial kind of Imitation, they were dexterous in; as Strabo 
obſerves, and Fackson on the Scriptures, pag. 49. * From this vici- 
©nitie of true wonders in Zxry, or thereabouts, were the Medes, 
* Perſians, and Syrians ſo much addicted to fabulous narrations, 
©and coining of Wonders. And Greee, as it received artificial 
© Learning firſt from Aſia, fo did it drink in this humor with it. 
© For the traditions of Gods Miracles in Fury, and the Regions 
© about it, having been far ſpread when Grece began firſt to tattle 
© jn artificial Learning; the Grecians, as Children in true Anti- 
<quitie, = the Egyptian Prieſt told Solon) were apt to counter- 
© teit the forme of ancient truths, and miſapplie them to unſeem- 
© ly maters or purpoſes : as Children wil be doing homelier ſtuffe, 
© which they ſee their Elders do. better in. Finally the ſame hu- 
© mor, which yet reigns amongſt men, might poſleſſe moſt of 
*them: There is no | cut event which fals out (though it be 
© but a notable jeſt) but in a ſhort time 1s aſcribed to a great many 
© more, than have affinitie with it. In like manner did the re- 
* ports of ſundry events, which either fel out only in Zury, or up- 
© on occaſion of Gods people, fly about the world, ſome with cut, 
and 


Chap. IT. Plato's Skil in Imitation, &c. 
©and mangled, but moſt uſually with enlarged artificial wings, as 
< if the ſame had been aCted every where, or the like invented on 
© every occaſion. And pag. 57. he concludes, © That the principal, 
© or firſt heads of the Grecian invention were derived, for moſt 
© part, fromthe Hebrews ; although,-by ſucceſlive artificial imi- 
©tation, their varictie grew greater, and their reſemblance of 
© Divine truth lefſe. And that the main, if not the whole, of 
Mythologic, and Symbolic Philoſophie was but a aagiaiG>, Or re- 
flexe Image of Jewiſh Myſteries, and Diſcipline, traduced by Ar- 
tificial Imitation, has been ſufficiently proved by what was men- 
tioncd touching the mater, and forme of Mythologic Philoſophie. 
For as to its forme, Whence ſprang the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
the Phenician, and Grecian wer, Or Fables, Pythagoras's Sym- 
bols, and Plato's Allegories, but from: the Jewiſh Types, Allego- - 
rics, Enigmes, and Parables? and both the one, and the other 
founded upon that great Oriental Maxime , Te ai2nTe F/ yourwy 
pipiuera. Then if we conſider the mater of Symbolic Philoſo- 
phie, it ſecms plainly to be taken up by traduction from, and in 
imitation of, ſome Divine work, or truth. Whence can we ima- 
gine that Pythageras ſhould receive his Inſtitutes, and Ceremonies 
of Purifications, Waſhings , White Veſtments, Sacrifices, with 
his xetyoGrov, OC Schole, wherein were TEAH01 perfett, as wel as No- 
vices; but from the Jewiſh Ceremonies and Scholes, which he af- 
feed, to the utmoſt of his skil, to imitate? Whence he was ſti- 
led wwutusr@ Tas $tas F! Isbaiur, the Fewiſh Imitator, or Ape. 


And as for Plato, Zohan. Grammaticus, de (eat. £undi 1. 1. c. 2, Plato's great 


tels us plainly, that he wmitated e Moſes in his. expoſition of the 
Worldes Origine, as in many other things. And indeed none of the 
ancient Philoſophers was better skilled in this kind of artificial 
Imitation than Plato; who had a luxuriant, pregnant fancie 
(which is the proper ſeat of Imitation) and a great dexteritie, 
backed with much affeCtion, yea ambition, to imitate the Eaſterne, 
particularly the Jewiſh Wiſdome. Neither was he only verſed in 
the PraCctic part of this Art, but alſo in the Theorie. For we find 
in his Workes (and no where elſe, that I know of) excellent dif 
courſes profeſſedly treating of Imitation. (1.) Its ſubject ; which 
he makes to be the Phantaſie, that Puyauus piunrina, Or garrecini- 
Touching the power of the imagination in order to imitation, ſee 
Les Conferences par les Beaux "—_ Tom. 1. (onfer. 5. de la reſſem- 
blance. (2.) Its object ; which he cals,res eixiyas, and 73 $unavir, 
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.TIO 


+ Curioſitie 


and affetation 


of Noveltie, 


'Curioſitie a cauſe of Mythologic Philoſophie. Book Il. 
;,e. ſenſible Formes, or Images, repreſcnting ſome thing Moral, 
or Spiritual : (3.) Its effe&t, which he makes to be a ſhadowy dark 
truth. For, faies Plato,Reipub. hib.6. 8 7 6 wax wommrhs 5 wapnlits, fc. 
an Imitator is but a (oiner of Idols, or Images : and thee images, he 
Cals oxias, Shadows of Truth; whence he addes, that imitation 
[wiunors] is but oy daxnd3s wipnrinh y an imperfett repreſentation of 
Truth; wherefore he adviſeth thoſe, who would ſtudie with ad- 
vantage the Symbolic Philoſophie (which he, and others before 
him had taught) not to faſten on the Fables, Allegortes, or Sym- 
bolic Images, wherewith Truth was clothed, but rather to attend 
unto the Truth it ſelf, couched under theſe Images, Shadows, or 

-imperfe@ notices: (4.) Whence he laies down the great Benefits of 
Imitation in Natural, and Moral Philoſophie, for the coloring, 


.and ſhadowing forth of Truth ; as alſo in Qeconomics, and Poli- 


tics: Examples and Patternes being the moſt powerful, becauſe 
viſible Precepts. Laſtly he ſhews the ſad abuſe of it, by the fabu- 
lous Poets, in their feigned Stories, or Romances, and blaſphe- 
mous Figments of their Gods ;, which gives us a clear D2monltra- 
tion, what a mighty influence Imitation had upon the Grecanic 
Philoſophie ; Symbolic, and what followed: of which ſee more 
Tlato, Reipub. lib. 6. allo kb. 10. and Serranus thereon. See more 
fully of Imitation , Philoſ. General. Part. 2.1. 2. c. 2. 

$. 12. 4. Another Seminal Principle, which had great Cauſalitie 
on this Mythologic, Symbolic Philoſophie, was the Itch of Curi- 
olitie, or an eager inquiſitive humor, innate 1n thoſe firſt Grecian 
Philoſophers; which made them reſtleſſe in their Inquiſitions after 
ſome Knowlege, touching the firſt Principles of things, and the 
Supreme Univerſal Cauſe. This indeed was one firſt moving im- 
pulſive Cauſe of al Philoſophie : whence it received its name grao» 
oopie, and ſo it's defined by Plaro, ayetrs Ths oogias, fc. an Ap- 
petition of Wiſdome. For the Oriental parts, Phenicia, and Egypt 
(which bordered on 7xdea) having firſt had ſome taſtes of the 
Knowlege of God, the firſt Cauſe, his Names, Perfeftions, and 
Workes, both of Creation, and Providence, by ſome imperfect 
Traditions from the Jews; this awakened the inquiſitive Greci- 
ans (who alwaies labored under an itch of curioſitie, even unto 


At, 17.21» Pauls time, as it appears, Atts 17. 21, to make farther Search 


intotheſe darke Mylteries, concerning which they had received 
ſome very broken, and imperfect notices. This inquiſitive curi- 


.ous humor put Thales, Pythagoras, Sotor, and Plato, with the Pocts 


before 


Chap. IT. Pride, 1dolatrie, and Carnal Policie. It 
before them , upon their travels into the Oriental parts, to get 

more exaCt information, touching the firſt principles of Wiſ- 

dome. 

$. 13. 5- Another Maſter-vein, which fed the Grecian Mytho- 5. Pride and 
logic Philoſophie, was Pride, in appropriating that to themſelves, /t-advance- 
which was done by, or belonged unto others. Thus did they ap- 
propriate the chief of God's names to their own Gods, Fupiter, 

Fao, eAdonis, cc. So inlike manner Noahs Floud was attributed 

to Dencalion, with multitudes of the like Inſtances. And to make 

theſe their aſſumings authentic, they diſguiſed the traditions, they 

received in the Oriental parts, with many Fables, and Symbols, 

thereby to make them paſlle for their own, 

6. Another fountain of their Philomythic Philoſophie, was the 6. c!ination 
natural propenſion, and inclination of their hearts to Ido/atrie. to 1dolatrie. 
Hence * rH the Grecian Polytheiſme, Helleniſme, and much of 
their vain Philoſophie : for their imaginations being vain, and 
their fooliſh hearts darkned by Idolatrons opinions, and perſuaſi- 
ons, hence they converted al thoſe imperfect Traditions they had 
received, touching the true God, and his Workes, into fabulous Rom. r- 
narrations, which they appropriated unto their falſe Gods, 

Ge, 
7. We mightalſo mention the Carnal Policie of the firſt Greek 5. carnal puli- 
Philoſophers, as another ſpring of their Mythologie. For, ſeeing cie to avoid the 
the people too much reſolved to maintain theſe fabulous Gods, Pt9P/es envy axd - 
the Poets had commended to them, they conceived it their wiſeſt td 
courſe, to darken thoſe traditions, they had received touching the 

true God, his Unitie, Nature, and Workes by Fables, Symbols, 

and Allegories —_ to avoid the envie, and hatred of the 

people. And thus much indeed Plato ſeems ingenuouſly to con- 

feſle : for, ſaith he, © to aſſert many Gods is without ſhew of rea- 

*ſon. Only we embrace them being impelled thereto, though 

« without ſhadow of reaſon, by the Autoritie of our Fathers, and 

© the ſeveritie of Laws, &c. Plato, Timeo. It ſeems he had not 

ſo much courage as his Maſter Socrates, who, notwithſtanding | 
theſe Obſtacles, declared himſelf plainly enough in the caſe. 4 qcawrel can- 

$. 14. By al that has been mentioned touching the Mater, :1ufon, that a! 
Forme, and Cauſes of Mythologic, or Symbolic Philoſophie, 1 Philoſophie,cuen 
conceive we have given (ſo far as our Mater wil bear it) a ſuffici- Ariſtotles, as 
ent demonſtration of its traduCtion originally from the Jewiſh S = I 
Church, and Scripture Revelation. And what has been m_— the Jewiſh . 
of Church. * 


Of the Tonic Philoſophie, 8c. BookTI. 
of Mythologic-Philoſophie, and its Cauſes in particular, may 
alſo be applied to al the Grecian Philoſophie in general; which, 
as it is evident, had the ſame Cauſes; namely Ignorance, Admi- 
ration, Imitation, Curioſitie, Pride, &c. Moreover it is evident, 
that al the firſt Philoſophers, Thales, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes, and Plato, did more or leſs exerciſe themſelves in this My- 
thologic, Symbolic mode of philoſophiſing. Ari/orle was the firit, 
who rejected this fabulous Symbolic manner of philoſophiling, 
and clothed Philoſophie in a more native, and ſimple areſſ ; the 
materials of whoſe Philoſophie were notwithſtanding taken up 
from Plato his Maſter, and the more ancient Symbolic Philoſo- 
phers. So that what has been ſaid of Symholic Philoſophie 
wil ſervealſo todemonſtrate, that «Aritorle's more ſimple Philo- 
ſophie,” as to the Mater of it, was derived originally from the 
Jewiſh Church. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Tonic Philoſophie by Thales, and its 
Jewiſh Original. 


Of the firſt diſtinition of Philoſophers, into the Tonic, and Italic Sets. 
Both the Ionics, and Italics, derived their Philoſophie by Tradition, 
immediately from the Egyptians, and Pheniciansz but originally 
from the Fews, Thales, of Phenician extratt, the firſt that brought 
Philoſophie into Grece : his Philoſophie traduced originally from the 
Fews. His Natural Philoſophie plain. Fs great Principle, that 
Water is the firſt Mater of the Univerſe, derived immediately 
from Sanchoniathon, his ya@r, wor, and ixvs, which deſcended or:- 
ginally from Gen. 1.2, His other principles of Phyſiologie, Vit. 
rouching the Worlds produttion by Ged, its Beautie;, and the prece- 


dence of the I ight before the Day, from Gen. 1.5. Thales's 
Aſtronomie ; hzs Invention of the (ynoſure from the Phenicians ; 
his Calculation of the Year from the Er yptians : his Geometrie, and 
eArithmetic. Thales's Divine Philoſopbie, or Natural Theologie 
from the Fews. His Demons thence alſo. His Scholars, and Suc- 
ceſſors, &c. Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Empedo- 
cles, Heraclitus, Democritus, Hippocrates, 


F. 1. 


Chap. In. The Head' of Ionic Philoſephie, &e. Wy : 13 


6. Fu diſcourſed at large of Philoſophie in general, ſpe- The chief heads 
cially of Symbolic, and its Traduction from the Jew- 9f the Ionic and 

ih Church, and Scriptures, we now procede to the ſeveral Sects 74% Pbiioe- 

of Greek Philoſophers, and therein to demonſtrate, that the chict Cn ge 

Heads (at leaſt) of eachScet, traduced their philoſophic notions, ans and Fews. 

and contemplations from ſome. Scriptural, or Jewiſh Tradition, 

As for the ſeveral Sefts of Grecian Philoſophers ; tiicre were at 

firſt but few, but in after times they grew very numerous. Yarro, 

in «Auguſt. de Civit. Des I. 19. c. 1, tels us, That in his time, 

© there were found in the Books of Philoſophers,no leſle than 288. 

« different opinions concerning the chiefeſt Good : Which Do- 

Ctrine was, at that time, the touch-ſtone, whereby the different 

Sets of Philoſophers were diſtinguiſhed. Themitixs acquaints us, 

© that therecame under his examen, near 300. ſeveral Sets. The $urcedunt ton; 

firſt, and moſt Ancient Diviſion of the Greek Philoſophers was #11, qui primi 

into the Ionic, and Italic Sect : as for the Elcatics (which Yoſſius fe nomen de- 

addes as a third Set) they were but a branch of the Italic. Now 47% Nan att 

touching the chief Heads, and firſt Founders of theſe two Scets, en 

we have this good general Account in (arion's Chronicon |. 2. of Philoſophos 

the Studies of Learning in Grece : © The firſt Doctors, ſaics he, quam i» 1oniz 

© in Grece were the Pocts. Thence other Doctors ſprang up, who J*#ſ*- Hornius 

© embraced al Arts: Arithmetic, Geometrie, Aſtronomie, Phy- _ wie & 3. 

© ſics, and Medicine. Part of theſe Sciences the ancicnt Tones (as © 

<itis likely) received from their Parents, Zapher, and Favan. But 

© xet as for Arithmetic, Geometrie, Aſtronomie, and Medicine, 

©the Egyptians and Phenicians were more skilled herein. By 

© converſation with whom Thales, and Pythagoras being inſtructed, 

* (about the time of Craſus and Cyrus) by the example of their 

* Anceſtors, raiſed up the Studie of theſe Sciences in Exrope; and 

© taught them familiarly in the Scholes of their Diſciples. From of this frſt di- 

© theſe two then aroſe two Kinds of Philoſophie : The Ionic from v#/on of the 

© Thales; which was leſſe obſcure, and moſtly Natural: The Italic = ee P _— 

«© from Pythagoras, which was more obſcure, and ful of Enigmes, 51": _ MY 

&c. And that theſe two Founders of the Ionic, and Italic Sects, Sefts,jer Auguſt. 

received the firſt Principles of their Philoſophie by tradition, ra- de civit. Des 

ther than from any natural improvement, or Theories of their {#5 8: cap. 2. 

own, we havea good Demonſtrative account in Srillngfleet Orig. —_ __ 

Sacre Book, 3. Chap. 2. Sef. 2. which is worth our tranſcribing : 

<It is a mater of ſomc inquirie {faith he) whether the firſt prin- 

© ciples 


Ttalic Philoſophie from Egyptians, &c. Book II. 
© ciples of Philoſophic amongſt the Greeks, were not rather ſome 
© traditional things conveighed to them from others, than any cer- 
© tain Theorics, which they had formed from their own Experi- 
© ments, and Obſervations. The former is to me far the more 
© probable, on many accounts , but chiefly on this, that the firſt 
© principles of the two Founders of the two chief Sects of Philoſo- 
« piers, viz, the Tonic, and Italic, did come ſo near to that, which 
<we have the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the moſt cer- 
* tain account of the Origine of the World. For this opinion of 
© Thales, viz, that Water was the firſt £Mater, ſeems to have been 
© part of that univerſal Tradition, which was continued in the 
© World, concerning the firſt Principles. This I ſuppoſe is evi- 
dent ; that thoſe Philoſophers of Grece, who converſed moſt 
© abroad.in the world, did ſpeak: far more agreeably to the true 
© account of things, than ſuch, who only endeavorcd by their 
© own Wits to improve, or correct thoſe principles, which were 
«delivered by the other Philoſophers. Which Timpute not ſo 
© much to their converſe with the Moſaic Writings, as to that uni- - 
cyerſal Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, which was pre- 
© ferved far better amongſt the Phenicians, Egyptians, and Chal- 
deans, than among the Greeks. For Grece from its beginning 
* ſhined with a borrowed Light, &c. Thus Sr:llingfleer. Wherein 
he fully grants, and proves, that the firſt principles of the Tonic, 
ahd Italic Philoſophie, were received by Tradition: only he ſeems 
to diſſent from ſuch, who derive their Tradition from e Hoſes's 
Writings, or the Jewiſh Church; rather inclining to believe, that 
the Tradition was univerſal from Noah's Sons, &c. which, if we 
grant, wil not overthrow our Hypotheſis, that the Grecian Phils- 

Sophie deſcended by tradition from the Church (for Noah's familie was 
the Church) of God. Yet I conceive (with ſubmiſſion) that (as 
it hath been already proved) the Egyptians, and Phenicians' (if 
not theChaldeans) received their traditions of the Creation, &e. 
not from their Anceſtors, Cham, and his Poſteritic ;, but from 
eHoſes's Writings, and the Jewiſh Church : and I think we ſhal 
hereafter give moſt probable (if not certain) conjectures, that 
the chief principles of Thales, and Pythagoras their Philoſophie 
were traduced from the Writings of «eſes, or the Jewiſh 
Church. Yea Srllingfleet himſelf, in what follows 1n this ſame 
Seftion 3. gives us this ingenuous Conceſſion. ©I wil not deny 


© but, that Pythagoras might have had converſe with the Jews, 
who. 


Chap. HI. Thales bir extra& from Pheenicia. 115 
<who it is moſt probable was in (haldea after the Captivitie, 
CC. 

$. 2. But to begin with Thales, the Head of the Tonic Philoſo- of Thales his 
phie, who was born at MHiletas, the chief Citic of 1014, in the extrat? from 
31 Olymp. as Laertis informes us out of Apollodorus : yet others CO 
make him to be not a Mileſian, but Phenician by birth. Plinie 1. 2. 95,1, 090. 
faies, that he lived in the time of Afyarris : and Cicero lib. 1. de tifum, (ed Phe- 
Divi. tels us, that he lived under cAfyages : both of which Re- nicem fuſe pu- 
lations agree ; inas much as theſe two Kings waged War, each fant te/ie Eyeb. 
againſt other : as Yoſſines, de Philoſoph. Seltis I. 2. c. 5. Hycinus, in M 8 Is - _— 
his Poetico Aftronomico, treating of the leſſer Bear, ſpeaks thus: —_— hcl} : 
© Thales, who made diligent ſearch into theſe things, and firſt cal- z.c. 12. © 
<led this [leſler Bear] eArtos, was by nation a Phenician, as He- 
rodotus faies. Which wel agrees with theſe words of Herodotus 
Halicarnaſſenſis, Kami” AvTn yroun Oania erÞe;s Minois iyinera 
drixaver yirC@t ionr@ boiyin Gr, This was the optmor of Thales the 
Atileſian, by his Anceſtors a Phenician : 4. e. he was borne at ile 
ts, but his Anceſtors were Phenicians. That Thales was of a Phe. 
nician extract, is alſo afirmed by Diogenes Laertins, and Suidas. 
So in like manner Yoſſins de Philoſoph. Seft. lib. 2. cap. 1. $. 28, 
©Thales alſo, faics he, who founded the Tonic Philoſophie, drew 
© his original fram the Pheniciags : Whether he travelled from 
© Phenicia tO eMietus, with his Father Nelexus, and there was 
© made a Citizen, as, according to Laertixs, ſome would have it, 
© or that he were borne at e.Afetus, but of Phenician Parentage, 
© as others rather incline, By which it is evident, that he was of a 
Phenician Extract; whence he had no ſmal advantages fully to Thates quog; (z- 
informe himſelf in the Phenician, and Jewiſh Philoſophie. Some pientie amor: 
ſay that Thales travelled into Phenicia, and brought thence his ſ4«cius, in ori- 
Knowlege of Aſtronomie, particularly his obſervations of the 3” _ R 
Cyneſura, or the leſſer Bear , as Plinie bib. 5. c. 17, That Thales ae oor of 
travelled into «Aſia, and Eeypt, to informe himſelf in the Ori- miliariter a2- 
ental Wiſfdome, he himſelf affirmes in his Epiſtle to Phere- Te Laert, 
cydes. —_ 
, $. 3. That the Grecian Philoſophie owes its original to Thales Thales bis wif 
is generally confeſſed. For he, travelling into the Oriental parts, Frog, Philo» 
firſt brought into Grece Natural Philoſophie, and the Mathema- yoo 
tics, Geometric, Arithmetic, Aſtronomie , and Aſtrologie. 
Whereupon he had that ſwelling Title of gog3s 5. e. wiſe man, con- the ſeven wif 
ferred on him. About which time the ſame titie was beſtowed on men, and their 


Ttalic Philoſophie from Egyptians, &c. Book It. 
© ciples of Philoſophic amongſt the Greeks, were not rather ſome 
« traditional things conveighed to them from others, than any cer- 
© tain Theorics, which they had formed from their own Experi- 
© ments, and Obſervations. The former is to me far the more 
© probable, on many accounts , but chiefly on this, that the firſt 
© principles of the two Founders of the two chief Sets of Philoſo- 
© pters, viz, the Ionic, and Italic, did come fo near to that, which 
© we have the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the moſt cer- 
© tain account of the Origine of the World. For this opinion of 
© Thales, viz. that Water was the firſt Mater, ſeems to have been 
© part of that univerſal Tradition, which was continued in the 
« World, concerning the firſt Principles. This I ſuppoſe is evi- 
*dent ; that thoſe Philoſophers of Grece, who converſed moſt 
©abroad.in the world, did ſpeak: far more agreeably to the true 
«account of things, than fuch, who only endeavored by their 
© own Wits to 1mprove, or correct thoſe principles, which were 
< delivered by the other Philoſophers. Which ITimpute not ſo 
© much to their converſe with the Moſaic Writings, as to that uni- 
Cyerſal Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, which was pre- 
© ferved far better amongſt the Phenicians, Egyptians, and Chal- 
© deans, than among the Greeks. For Grece from its beginning 
* ſhined with a borrowed Light, &c, Thus Srillingfleer. Wherein 
he fully grants, and proves, that the firſt principles of the Ionic, 
ahd Italic Philoſophie, were received by Tradition: only he ſeems 
to diſſent from ſuch, who derive their Tradition from e_Hoſes's 
Writings, or the Jewiſh Church; rather inclining to believe, that 
the Tradition was univerſal from Noah's Sons, &c. which, if we 
grant, wil not overthrow our Hypotheſis, that the Grecian Phils- 
Sophie deſcended by tradition from the Church (for Noah's familie was 
the Church) of God. Yet I conceive (with ſubmiſſion) that (as 
it hath been already proved) the Egyptians, and Phenicians' (if 
not theChaldeans) received their traditions of the Creation, &e. 
not, from their Anceſtors, Cham, and his Poſteritic ;, but from 
eWMoſes's Writings, and the Jewiſh Church : and I think we ſhal 
hereafter give moſt probable (if not certain) conjectures, that 
the chief principles of Thales, and Pythagoras their Philoſophie 
were traduced from the Writings of «<oſes, or the Jewiſh 
Church. Yea Srullingfleet himſelf, in what follows in this ſame 
Section 3. gives us this ingenuous Conceſſion.. ©I wil not deny 
© but, that Pythagoras might have had converſe with the rs 
who-, 


Chap. I. Thales bis extra from Pheenicia. II5 
<who it is moſt probable was in (haldea after the Captivitie, 
CC. ; 

$. 2. But to begin with Thales, the Head of the Tonic Philoſo- of Thales bis 
phic, who was born at Auletas, the chief Citte of Tora, in the extract from 
31 Olymp. as Laertizs informes us out of Apollodors : yet others porn 
make him to be not a Mileſian, but Phenician by birth. Plizie L. 2. 95,0, wu 
ſaies, that he lived in the time of Alyarris : and Cicero lib. 1. de tsGum, fed Phe- 
Divia. tels us, that he lived under cAftyages : both of which Re- nicem fuiſſe pu- 
lations agrec ; inas much as theſe two Kings waged War, each fant, te/te Euſcb. 
againſt other : as Yoſſiues, de Philoſoph. Settis 1. 2. c. 5. Hyginus, in 1%: = = 
his Poetico Aftronomico, treating of the leſſer Bear, ſpcaks thus: —_— eter , 
© Thales, who made diligent ſearch into theſe things, and firſt cal- z.c. 12. © 
<led this [lefler Bear] eAritos, was by nation a Phenician, as He- 
rodotus faies. Which wel agrees with theſe words of Herodotics 
Halicarnaſſenſis, Kami” AvTn yroun Oahia arÞe;s Mindis iyinara 
erixadvey yirC worn boipmGr, This was the op:mor of Thales the 
Atileſian, by his Anceſtors a Phenician : 4. e. he was borne at Afile- 
ts, but his Anceſtors were Phenicians. That Thales was of a Phe. 
nician extract, is alſo afirmed by Diogenes Laertins, and Smidas. 
So in like manner YVoſſins de Philoſoph. Seft. lib. 2. cap. 1. $. 28, 
©Thales alſo, faies he, who founded the Ionic Philoſophie, drew 
© his original fram the Phenicians : Whether he travelled from 
© Phenicia to eMietus, with his Father Nelexs, and there was 
© made a Citizen, as, according to Laertixs, ſome would have it ; 
© or that he were borneat eAfietus, but of Phenician Parentage, 
© as others rather incline, By which it is evident, that he was of a 
Phenician Extract; whence he had no ſmal advantages fully to Thates quog; (+ 
informe himſelf in the Phenician, and Jewiſh Philoſophie. Some pimntie amor: 
ſay that Thales travelled into Phenicia, and brought thence his /#*#5, #n ori- 
Knowlege of Aſtronomie, particularly his obſervations of the {1 _ N 
Cyneſura, or the leſſer Bear , as Plinie bb. 5. c. 17, That Thales Pu - 
travelled into «Aſia, and Ezypt, to informe himſelf in the Ori- miliariter al- 
ental Wiſdome, he himſelf affirmes in his Epiſtle to Phere- _ Laert, 
cydes. —_— 
; $. 3. That the Grecian Philoſophie owes its original to Thales Thales bis ij: 
is generally confeſſed. For he, travelling into the Oriental parts, Pegs Phile- 
firſt brought into Grece Natural Philoſophie, and the Mathema- FI 
tics, Geometrie, Arithmetic, Aſtronomie , and Aſtrologie. 
Whereupon he had that ſwelling Title of gog3s .e. wiſe man, con- the ſeven wi 
ferred on him. About which time the ſame titie was beſtowed on men, and their 
Q 2 ſix Philoſophze. 


Ttalic Philoſophie from Egyptians, &c. Book It. 
© ciples of Philoſophie amongſt the Greeks, were not rather ſome 
© traditional things conveighed to them from others, than any cer- 
© tain Theories, which they had formed from their own Experi- 
© ments, and Obſervations. The former is to me far the more 
© probable, on many accounts , but chiefly on this, that the fir(t 
© principles of the two Founders of the two chief Sets of Philoſo- 
© phers, viz, the Ionic, and Italic, did come fo near to that, which 
© we have the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the molt cer- 
© tain account of the Origine of the World. For this opinion of 
© Thales, viz. that Water was the firſt Mater, ſeems to have been 
© part of that univerſal Tradition, which was continued in the 
© World, concerning the firſt Principles. This I ſuppoſe is evi- 
*qdent ; that thoſe Philoſophers of Grece, who converſed moſt 
© abroad.in the world, did ſpeak: far more agreeably to the true 
6 account of things, than ſuch, who only endeavored by their 
© own Wits to improve, or correct thoſe principles, which were 
<delivered by the other Philoſophers. Which Timpute not ſo 
© much to their converſe with the Moſaic Writings, as to that uni- - 
Cyerfal Tradition of the firſt Ages of the World, which was pre- 
© feryed far better amongſt the Phenicians, Egyptians, and Chal. 
© deans, than among the Greeks. For Grece from its beginning 
* ſhined with a borrowed Light, &c. Thus Srillingfleer. Wherein 
he fully grants, and proves, that the firſt principles of the Ionic, 
ahd Italic Philoſophie, were received by Tradition: only he ſeems 
to diſſent from ſuch, who derive their Tradition from e Hoſes's 
Writings, or the Jewiſh Church; rather inclining to beheve, that 
the Tradition was univerſal from Noah's Sons, &c. which, if we 
grant, wil not overthrow our Hypotheſis, that the Grecian Phils- 
Sophie deſcended by tradition from the Church (for Noah's familie was 
the Church) of God. Yet I conceive (with ſubmiſſion) that (as 
it hath been already proved) the Egyptians, and Phenicians' (if 
not theChaldeans) received their traditions of the Creation, &. 
not from their Anceſtors, Cham, and his Poſteritic ; but from 
eWoſes's Writings, and the Jewiſh Church : and I think we ſhal 
hereafter give moſt probable (if not certain) conjectures, that 
the chief principles of Thales, and Pythagoras their Philoſophte 
were traduced from the Writings of «<oſes, or the Jewiſh 
Church. Yea Srillingfleet himſelf, in what follows in this ſame 
Section 3. gives us this ingenuous Conceſſion.. ©I wil not deny 
© but, that Pythagoras might have had converſe with the Jens, 
who-. 


Chap.II. Thales bir extra& from Pheaenicia, TO 
<who it is moſt probable was in (haldea after the Captivitie, 
CC. | 

$. 2. But to begin with Thales, the Head of the Tonic Philoſo- of Thales bis 
phic, who was born at MHueras, the chief Citic of Tora, in the extra? from 
31 Olymp. as Laertixs informes us out of Apollodorns : yet others poem 
make him to be not a Mileſian, but Phenician by birth. Plinie 1. 2. 75,7, 9. 
faics, that he lived in the time of Afyarris : and Cicero lib. 1. de t4Gum, fed Phe- 
Divi. tels us, that he lived under cAftyages : both of which Re- nicem fuiſſe pu- 
lations agree ; inas much as theſe two Kings waged War, each fant, teſte Euch. 
againſt other : as Yoſſizs, de Philoſoph. Settis 1. 2. c. 5. Hyocmnus, in - £ cy =_ 
his Poerico Aftronomico, treating of the leſſer Bear, ſpeaks thus: _ roy 
© Thates, who made diligent ſearch into theſe things, and firſt cal- 3.c, 12 © 
© led this [lefler Bear] eAritos, was by nation a Phenician, as He- 
rodotus faies. Which wel agrees with theſe words of Herodotus 
Halicarnaſſenſis, Kami AvTn yreun Oanie ardezs Mingle tyirero 
arixavey yirCO ior © boipmGr, This was the oprmon of Thales the 
Atileſian, by his Anceſtors a Phenician : 4, e. he was borne at 2ilc- 
tzzs, but his Anceſtors were Phenicians. That Thales was of a Phe. 
nician extract, is alſo afhrmed by Diogenes Laertins, and Suidas. 
So in like manner Yoſſins de Philoſoph. SefF. lib. 2. cap. 1. $. 28. 
© Thales alſo, faies he, who founded the Ionic Philoſophie, drew 
© his original fram the Phenicians : Whether he travelled from 
© Phenicia to eMietus, with his Father Neleus, and there was 
© made a Citizen, as, according to Laertizs, ſome would have it ; 
© or that he were borneat eAfetus, but of Phenician Parentage, 
© as others rather incline. By which it is evident, that he was of a 
Phenician Extract; whence he had no ſmal advantages fully to Thales quog; (:- 
informe himſelf in the Phenician, and Jewiſh Philoſophie. Some pientie amore 
ſay that Thales travelled into Phenicia, and brought thence his /4*#%5, #n ori- 
Knowlege of Aſtronomie, particularly his obſervations of the 3” _ 
Cyneſura, or the leſſer Bear , as Plinie lib. 5, c. 17, That Thales fn ” 
travelled into «Aſia, and Ezypt, to informe himſelf in the Ori- miliariter a2- 
ental Wiſfdome, he himſelf affirmes in his Epiſtle to Phere- a Larrt, 
cydes. PI 
, $. 3. That the Grecian Philoſophie owes its original to Thales 20 bis Wiſ- 
is generally confeſſed, For he, travelling into the Oriental parts, Fey Philos 
firſt brought into Grece Natural Philoſoplite, and the Mathema- re 
tics, Geometrie, Arithmetic, Aſtronomie , and Aſtrologie. 
Whereupon he had that ſwelling Title of gog3s 5. e. wiſe man, COn- The ſeven wif 
ferred on him. About which time the ſame titie was beſtowed on men, and their 
Q 2 {ix Philoſophie. 


- 246 Thales's Natwral Philo ſophie, &&c. Book Il. 
ſix others, for their more than ordinary Skil in Moral Philoſo- 
phic, and Politics, viz. on Chilo the Lacedzmonian, Pittacns the 
Mitylenian, Bias the Prienean, Ceobulus the Lindian, Perian- 
der the Corinthian, and Solox the Athenian; who with Tha'es 
made up the ſeven wiſe men of Grece, of whom ſee Diogenes 
Laertius, The Wiſdome of theſe gege}, was for the moſt part 
Moral, tending to the Government of Human Converſation; 
which they wrapped up in certain ſhort Aphoriſmes, or Senten- 
ces, as it appears out of Quintil. l. 5. c.11, © The Precepts of 
< thoſe ſeven men, may we not eſtime them as certain Rules of 
<Life? For the Art of Diſputing obteined not as yet : but couch- 
< ing their Placits, under a few round words, they commended 
© them as ſo many Religious Myſteries. Which at firſt began to 
© be called yraues, becauſe they conteined the Sentences of Wiſe 
© Men touching the Precepts of Life, and Manners. The like 
Euſch. 10. prepar. cap. 2. Theſe Sentences, that they might have 
the greater Autoritie, and ſeem to be derived from God, rather 
than from men, were aſcribed to no certain Author. Whence 
that famous Sentence, yv@93: ovauriy, was attributed by ſome to 

Lud. Vives, in (,bilo, by others to Thales, Concerning Thales, Apuleius 18. Flor. 

Aug. Civ. Dti piyes this honorable Character , © Thales the Mikſian, of thoſe 

L. 8. c. 2+ ſaits, £ ſcyen wiſe men mentioned, wil eaſily be granted to have the pre- 

thatThales 93% < eminence. For he was the firſt Inventor of Geometric amongſt 

-be 4 that be- © the Greeks, and the molt certain finder out of the nature of 

gan to philoſo- *things, and the moſt skilful Contemplator of the Stars; by - 

phiſe of things © ſal lines he found out the greateſt things, the Circumferences 
natural, m_ © of Times, the Flarus, or blowings of winds , the e Hearus or 
born OMP"? © mal paſſages of the Stars, the miraculous Sounds of Thunders, 

35+ 45 Laertius. l 

| the oblique Courſes of the Stars, the Annual Returnes, or Solſti- 
© ces of the Sun, the Increaſes of the New Moon, as the Decreaſes 
* of the Old,and the Obſtacles. which cauſe the Eclipſe. He truely, 

© in his old Age, found a Divine account of the Sun; how often 
© (i.e, by how many rene) the Sun, by its magnitude, did 

Thates's Naty- © meaſure the Circle it paſſed thorough. See more in eLugnſt. ds 

ral Philoſophie Cru. Dei l. 8. c. 2. and Lud. Vrves.. 

from the Pheni- $-4- Now to come to-the particulars of Thales's Philoſophie, 

cians immedi-. thereby to demonſtrate, that the main thereof was traduced im- 

arsly, but origi- mediately from the Phenicians, and Egyptians, but originally 

_ —— from the Jewiſh Church. The chief of Thales's Philoſophie was 

on ofthe crea-. Natural (which the Greeks called Phyſic) and that not obſcure (as 


Wion,. <Ariſtetle's) 


Chap. III. 7 ater Thales bis firft Mater of althings. 
eAriſtotle's) but plain, and familiar, Hence Thales's Followers in 
the Jonic Schole were in a peculiar manner ſtiled gvo:n0} Natura: 
liſts, becauſe, quitting the mode of philoſophiſing in uſe among 
the other Wiſe Men, which was chietly Ethic; as alſo that in the 
Italic Schole which was Theologic, they wholly buſicd themſelves 
in the Contemplation of things ſenſible and natural, -In brief; 
Thales his Natural Philoſophie was indeed no other than a Natural 
Hiſtorie of the Origine of the Univerſe, or (as Divines phraſe it) of 
the (reation of the World ;, which, as we have ſufficient reaſon to 
judge, he received from the Phenician Sophilts, Sanchoniathon, 
and <MHochus, their Phyſiologie, which originally was derived 
from eoeſes's Writings, and the Jewiſh Church. And to make 
the D-monſtration hereof firme, we muſt conſider, that in Thales's 


17 


Philoſo- 


* phie, but origi=- 


And according to the affirmation of Homer, this opinion was de- jy from Gens- 


farther appear, if we compare it with what —_— 
608 5: 


113 Of Sanchioniatbon and Thales their Principles. Book IT. 
Mgr &- jag; thon : © From the converſion of the Spirit with the Chaos, there 
i e. lime, or a * reſulted Mer, which they cal Jaws This Mer (according to the 
mixture of mud Phenicians 110) ſignifies mater, which he interprets by jaw mud, 
=_ —_— or ſlime, or watery miſtion , which indeed was but the etfect, or 
les's wes oh wh grofſer part of that Water, which Thales makes to be the mate- 
rial principle of al natural bodies. So Orpheas, ſpeaking of the 
firſt mater of the Univerle ſaies, in 43 vSe7O& iavs xaricn, out of 
water ſlime was made. Whici is a ful explication of what Thales 
underſtood by his 8fag, water ; and the fame with Sanchoniathon's 
war, Or irvs, 4.6. ſlime, or mixture of mud, and water. And we 
have a good explication of the whole by the Scholiaſt, on theſe 
words of «Apollonius : BE Ini iPadgnes y Sur eur, The Earth of 
{lime was made ,; where the Scholiaſt aſhrmecs that, ©* the Chaos, 
© whereof althings were made, was Water, which ſetling became 
<Slime, and the Slime condenſed into ſolid Earth. Thus we ſee 
how that Thales's Water, which he makes the firſt material prin- 
Ciple of althings, was indeed the ſame with, or immediately deri- 
_ vedfrom, Sanchoniathon's yd&r, por, and javs, 8. . ſlime, Or mix- 
That Sanchoni- tyre of water and mud together, from which the gay of Plato, and 
gona ja Pythagoras, ſeems little to differ. Now that Sanchoniathon, and 
theſe their priu- T pales, who followed him, traduced theſe their ſentiments of the 
ciples not by firſt mater out of «oſes's Hiſtorie, Ger. 1. 2, we have already 
mnivaſal Tradi- demonſtrated (Book, 1. Ch. 3.5. 13, 14, 15.) out of Learned Bo- 
Fion, but origi- chart, and others. But becauſe Learned Stillingfleet (as before 
_ frow Ga. $. 1.) inclines rather to believe, chat theſe firſt Philoſophers received 
OY theſe their principles by univerſal Tradition, from the firſt Ages, and not 
from the Fews, or Moſaic Writings , 1 ſhal adde farther, (1. The 
Confeſſion of Sanchontathon, who ſaid, that he received the mate- 
rials of his Hiſtorie, from Ferombalus the Prieſt of the Ged Fao : who 
certainly was fome Jewiſh Prieſt (as before Book 1. {h.3. $.8.) 
(2.) Sanchonathon makes mention of Syarc, &c, which, without 
dout, he received from the Jews. (3.) Numenins an ancient Phi- 
loſopher cites for this opinion of Thales, that water was the firſt 
mater, the very words of eoſes, Gen. 1.2. The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters; as Porphyrie de eAntro Nymph. 
Of which ſee Sran'ey on Thales, (4.) That Thales received theſe 
Traditions of the Creation from Moſes's Writings is affirmed, and 
demonſtrated by Sreuchus Eugubinus, de peren. Philoſoph. l. 7. c. 12, 
where he ſhews how Thales ſubſcribed to Moſes, in his notions of 
the Worlds Creation,as in what follows, $. 5. (5. Yea Stilling. 
et 


fleet himſelf, in the following Section (Orig. Sacr. Book, 3. Chap. 2. 

Set. 3.) has theſe very worc's.: © And rhus we ſee, theſe two re- 

©nowned Founders of the lonic, and Iralic Societies, both giving 

© taelr Concurring teſtimome with Acoſes, as to the true Origine 

© of tne World, and not atal differing from each other. Thatles 

* meant by his Water, the ſame with that javs, or mixture 

* of mud, and water, which Orpheus, &c. ſpeak of, as the princi- 

© ple of the Univerſe, And the Succeſſors of Thales, Auaximan- 

* der, and Anaxavoras expreſs themſelves to that purpoſe; 

© which is the ſame with the Phenician wor, which ſome cal jaus, 

© ſome mud, or ſlime ; which they fay was anves xliozas x; Yiveatos 

© vaar. Thus weſce, how Thales with the Pacnicians, trom whom 

© he was derived, (as Laertins tels us) and Pytia7oras with the 

© Epzyptians, and othcrs, concur with _oſes, not only in the Pro- 

© duction of the World, but in the manner of it, wherein is expreſ. 

*ſeda fluid mater, which was the material principle, as Gey. 1. 2. 

© pon the face of the waters : 4, e. al at firſt was but fluid mater, &c. 

Thus Stilling fleet, which, I conceive, fully proves our Aſlertion ; 

and overthrows his foregoing Hypotheſis, That Thales, &c. recet- 

ved not theſe traditions from Moſes's Writings , or the Fewiſh (hurch 

originally. (6.) Voſſuss de Philol. Seft, 1, 2.6.5. $. 3. ſeems to refer 

this principle of Thales, that water was the original of althings, to 

the words of Moſes, Gen. 1. 2. upon the face of the waters, * which, 

© fajes he, perhaps he learned from the Egyptians, and they from 

© the Jews : even ſo plainly aſſerting our concluſion. Yet I ſhould 

think it moſt probable, that Thales had it from the Phenicians, and 

they from the Jews. (7.) Laltly, Mariana, in his Annotations on 

en. 1.1, aſſures us, ©*that from this place the Ancient Poets 
© derived their Chaos, and other like things. . 
$. 5. Thales held alſo many other philoſophic opinions touch- Other principles 

ing the Worlds Origine, and Perfeftion , which ſeem to be but of Phyſcologit af- 
traditions originally taken from XMoſes's Hiſtorie. (1.) He held, /#*4%yThales, 
There was but one world, and that made by God the ſpirit, out of the The ovigine of 
foreſaid Water. So Mont aigne Eſſay !. 2. c. 12, Thales, qui le premier the _ ld by 
Senqueſta de telle Matiere, eſtima Dieu un eſprit, qui fit d' eau toutes we —_ 
choſes. This great Fundamental Principle, that the world was made * 
by God, was generally received, and aſſerted by al the Philoſo- 
phers before Ariſtotle > who was the firſt that oppoſed. it, becauſe 
ſeemingly contradictory to his Phenomena, or purblind principles, 
as we are told by Plutarch de philo). placit. 2. 1. and Fohan, os 


The beautie and de (Treat. e Mundi. (2.) Thales held (as Diogen. Laert,) nd Adio 


Thales's Mathematics. Book Il. 
coy xhou@, Toluue yg 280, That the world being-God's workmanſhip, 
was exceding beautiful, or good, and perfett;, as Gen. 1. 31, This 
beantie and perfeCtion of the world, he made to conſiſt in the ad.- 
mirable diſpoſition, and harmony, or order of every part,wherein 
he was followed by Pythagoras, wito, for this reaſon, called the 
world x6-u@-; and Plato, who ſaies, that God Hiaxbounes, Siirats, 
&c. beautificd, and orderly diſpoſed every part of this Univerle, 
with great ſymmetrie, and proportion, anſwerable to his own 
eternal Idea, or forme; as in his Times, of which hereafter. 
That Thales received this contemplation from «ſes, is affirmed 
by Steuch. Eugub. De Peren. Ph:loſophial. 7.c. 2. To which it is 
© to be referred, that, according to Laertius, the ſame Thales pro- 
<nounceth, xdxairey xiou@ , moinue yay $67, The world is moſt 
© beautiful, becauſe the workmanſhipof God. Doſt not thou think 
< that he ſubſcribeth to the e Moſaic —_— ? Moſes ſaics, In the 
© beginning God created, Grac. inoiuge, made : which Thales expref. 
© ſeth by the ſubſtantive Tojuue, deſigning thereby the ſame which 
© Moſes does by imeinos ( 3.) Thence Thales aſſerted the world was 
Animate, or a Living (reature, Which alſo Plato held, calling 
the World 2a twvxor, from Moſes's words, Gen. 1. 2. ſuppo- 
ſing this world to be animate, or vivihed by the Spirit, or Provi- 
dence of God, called z35, (4-) Thales ſaid, The night was elder 
than the day, according to the Scripture Phraſeologie,Ger. 1. 5. And 
the Evening and the Morning were the fir day. Hence the Prophet 
Daniel, ( hap. 8.v. 14. elegantly ſtiles the politic day of the Jews, 
"PA IN, Ereb boquer, 1. e. the Evening Morning. In the Greek 
Phraſeologie, z:#gdiovy- To which the Greek NuyPnurgyr, is very 
near akin. And is it not moſt probable then, that Thales derived 
his Tradition of the Nights —— than the day, from the Mo- 
faic deſcription, Gen. 1. 5 * Thus Stexch. Eugubinus, de peren. Phil, 
L.7.c.12. * Thales being asked, Ti mejT«eg» yiyo, wt AR nuice 1 

© 5 ve. Ton, ws. nuige TeiTLeSr, What firſt exiſted night or day? The 
© night, ſaith he, was before any one day. Thou maieſt not judge 
< that he conceived any thing elſe hereby, than what e.Woſes be- 
< fore delivered, and what the Latin Poct heard, from the fame 
© Grecians: but Thales, who, according to Laertius, went to the 
© Egyptian Prieſts, to be inſtructed by them, had this paſſage 
©from them. This circumſtance of the Creation was held alſo by 
Orpheus, and Heſiod, who (as Stanley aſhirmes on Thales) _ it 
rom 


Chap. III. Thales's Mathematics, 
from the Phenicians: I ſuppoſe from Sanchomathon's jpapater, 


which in al likelyhood was traduced from the Hebrew 2ny Gen. 
I. 5. as Bochart (an. |. 2, c. 2. 


$. 6. Thates was in like manner wel inſtructed in the Mathema- Thales's 3s- 
tics, ſpecially in Aſtronomie, which he is _—_ to have gain- #hematics. 
pr 


ed, partly from the Phenicians, and partly from the Egyptians. 
From the Phenicians he received, as *tis ſaid, the Invention of the 
Cynoſura , or the Conſtellation of the leſler Bear , which he firſt 
brought into Grece. For that the Phenicians were the firſt Inven- 
tors, or obſervers of this Conſtellation, Yoſſius endeavors to make 
good, from the word (ynoſura, which he makes to be Phenician 

rom "WRDID 4 colleftzon of light ; that they were the firſt that 
found out the uſe of this Conſtellation, to ſail by, (which has 
been ever ſince of great advantage to Mariners in their Naviga- 
tions) I think, is generally granted. Yet it cannot be denied, 
but that Thales received much improvement, in his -Aſtronomic 
Contemplations, from the Egyptians. For he himſelf, in his Epi- 
ſtle to Pherecydes, confeſſeth, that he travelled into Egypt, to confer 
with the eAſtronomers. This Journey of his into Zeype is ſuppoſed 
to be the laſt he made ; where having ſtudied Philoſophie, he re- 


turned to <Hiletus. That Thales was the firſt that brought Aſtro- 


nomie into Grece, we have the affirmation of Exdemys to confir 

us. Laertiusl. 1. tels us, that Thales was the firſt amongſt the = 
cians, who found out the calculation, or diſtinttion of the year into its 
ſeaſons, calling the laſt day of every moneth Tuaxes, the hirtieth day 
which we have good ground to perſuade our ſelves, he [carned in 
Egypt : for there it was firſt in uſe, according to Herodotus, lib. 2. 
The Egyptians, ſaies he, were the firſt, that found ont the year, di- 
ſtinouiſhins it into 12 moneths ;, this they gathered from the Stars. But 
I think we have more probable conjectures, that the Egyptians re- 
ceived their diſtinQtion of the ſeaſons of the Year, from the Jew- 
iſh Church their Inſtitutes, touching the Calculation of the Year; 
which, I conceive, were more ancient, than thoſe of the Egyp- 


l. Aſtronomie. 


tians. Thales alſo brought out of Egypt the Science of Geome- Thales's Geo- 
trie z which took its beginning there, from the conſtant occaſi- metrie from E- 


ons the yearly overflowing of Nile gave them of renewing the 
bounds of their Fields, as Proclus on Exclid. 2.4. In like manner 
he brought his skil in Arithmetic out of Phamcia, which was 
found ont there, in order to be Traffic, 

s. 7. 


gypt, and his 
Arithmetic from 
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coy xbouO, Toluue yeg $47, That the world being-God"s workmanſhip, 
Was emcee beanie, or good, and perfett;, as Gen. 1. 31. Joh 
beantie and perfeC&tion of the world, he made to conliſt in the ad- 
mirable diſpoſition, and harmony, or order of every part, wherein 
he was followed by Pythagoras, who, for this reaſon, called the 
world x69u@-; and Plato, who fates, that God Hrxbounes, Hiirats, 
&c. beautified, and orderly diſpoſed every part of this Univerle, 
with great ſymmetrie, and proportion, anſwerable to his own 
eternal Idea, or forme; as in his Timers, of which hcreafter. 
That Thales received this contemplation from e.7/oſes, is affirmed 
by Steuch. Eugub. De Peren. Philoſophial. 7. c. 2. *To which it is 
© to be referred, that, according to Laertius, the fame Thales pro- 
©nounceth, xdaairey xiou@r , minus tag 367, The world is moſt 
© beautiful, becauſe the workmanſhip of God. Doſt not thou think 
© that he ſubſcribeth to the e Aoſaic Theologie ? Moſes ſaics, In the 
© beginning God created, Grac. inoluge, made : which Thales expreſ. 
© ſeth by the ſubſtantive Tojuue, deligning thereby the ſame which 
© Moſes does by i#einos+ ( 3.) Thence Thales aſſerted the world was 
Animate, or a Living (reature, Which alſo Plato held, calling 
the World 7 tuvxor, from Aoſes's words, Ger. 1. 2. ſuppo- 
ſing this world to be animate, or vivifed by the Spirit, or Provi- 
dence of God, called »x35s. (4) Thales ſaid, The night was elder 
than the day, according to the Scripture Phraſeologie,Ger. 1. 5. And 
the Evenings and the Morning were the firf day. Hence the Prophet 
Daniel, ( hap. 8.v. 14. elegantly ſtiles the politic day of the Jews, 
"12 I, Ereb boquer, 1. e. the Evening Morning. In the Greek 
Phraſeologie, :15gdivy. To which the Greek NuyPnusgyy, is very 
near akin. And is it not moſt probable then, that Thales derived 
his Tradition of the Nights —_— than the day, from the Mo- 
faic deſcription, Ger. 1. 5? Thus Stexch. Eugubinus, de peren. Phil. 
[.7.c.12. © Thales being asked, Ti mejT#ve yiya, we 3 tulce ; 
© #5 wE, Tpyy jg. nuige TeTHeyr, What firſt exiſted night or day? The 


© night, ſaith be, was before any one day. Thou maieſt not judge 


© that he conceived any thing elſe hereby, than what CWoſes be- 
£ fore delivered, and what the Latin Poct heard, from the fame 
© Grecians: but Thales, who, according to Laertius, went to the 
* Egyptian Prieſts, to be inſtructed by them, had this paſſage 
© from them. This circumſtance of the Creation was held alſo by 
Orphens, and Heſiod, who (as Stanley aſhrmes on Thales) _ it 
rom 


Chap. "nl. Thales's Mathematics. 
from the Phenicians: I ſuppoſe from Sanchomathon's igapater, 


which in al likelyhood was traduced from the Hebrew any Gen. 
I. 5. as Bochart ( an. l. 2. c. 2, 


$. 6. Thales was in like manner wel inſtructed in the Mathema- Thales's 2tz- 
tics, ſpecially in Aſtronomie, which he is _—_— to have gain- *-matics. 
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ed, partly from the Phenicians, and partly from the Egyptians, 
From the Phenicians he received, as *tis ſaid, the Invention of the 
Cynoſura , or the Conſtellation of the leſſer Bear , which he firſt 
brought into Grece. For that the Phenicians were the firſt Inven- 
tors, or obſervers of this Conſtellation, Yoſſis endeavors to make 
y=m from the word (ynoſura, which he makes to be Phenician 

rom "MR D1ID 4 colleftion of light ; that they were the firſt that 
found out the uſe of this Conſtellation, to fail by, (which has 
been ever ſince of great advantage to Mariners 1n their Naviga- 
tions) I think, is generally granted. Yet it cannot be denied, 
but that Thales received much improvement, in his -Aſtronomic 
Contemplations, from the Egyptians. For he himſelf, in his Epi- 
ſtle to Pherecydes, confeſſeth, that he travelled into Egypt, to confer 
with the eAſtronomers. This Journey of his into Eeype is ſuppoſed 
to be the laſt he made ; where having ſtudied Philolophie, he re- 


turned to «Hiletus, That Thales was the firſt that brought Aſtro- . 


nomie into Grece, we have the affirmation of Exdemus to confir 
us. Laertinsl. 1. telsus, that Thales was the firſt among ſt the GFe- 
cians, who found out the calculation, or diſtinttion of the year into its 
ſeaſons, calling the laſt day of every moneth Tuaxes, the hirtieh day 
which we have good ground to perſuade our ſelves, he lcarned in 
Eope : for there it was firſt in uſe, according to Herodotus, bb. 2, 
e Egyptians, fates he, were the firſt, that found out the year, di- 
ſtinomſhing it into 12: moneths ;, this they gathered from the Stars. But 
I think we have more probable conjectures, that the Egyptians re- 
ceived their diſtinCtion of the ſeaſons of the Year, from the Jew- 
iſh Church their Inſtitutes, touching the Calculation of the Year; 
which, I conceive, were more ancient, than thoſe of the Egyp- 
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tians. Thales alſo brought out of Egypt the Science of Geome- Thales's Geo- 
trie z which took its beginning there, from the conſtant occaſi- metrie from E- 
ons the yearly overflowing of Nile gave them of renewing the 8YPt, 4nd bis 
bounds of their Fields, as Proclus on Exclid. 2.4. In like manner {***m*ticfrom 


he brought his skil in Arithmetic out of Phamcia, which was 
found ont there, in order to their Trafhc, 
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122 Thales Ph3loſophi ſed tonching Demons, &c. Book IT, 
Thales the firſs $.7. Thalesalſo was the firſt of the Grecians, who made any 
of the Grecians, Philoſophic: Inquiries into the Nature, and Perfeftion of God, 
that ed "has "Tis true, Orpheus, Homer, Linus, and Heſiod, had gotten from 
ate ht '* Egypt, and Phenicia, ſome cloudy, and very obſcure traditions of 

?* * God; which they made much more dark, by the many fabulous, 
and unworthy narrations, they mixed with them. But Thales de- 
livered thoſe traditions, he had received in the Oriental parts, 
touching God, in a more Philoſophic, naked, and ſimple mode. 
For, as Diogenes Laertins informes us, he held, (1.) Ngeofurarey 
3% #rTwr 283y, dy4rnrdy tyag, That God was the moſt antient of be- 
tn7s, becauſe without generation. (2.) That the World was weluue 
T4 988, The Work of God. (3.) He aſlerted, that God, by bis im- 
mutable Decree, and Providence eovernes the World, (as Stobens.) 
Whence his opinion that the World was animated, 5. e. by the 
Spirit, or Providence of God acting therein, as Ger, 1. 2. The 
Spirit, &'c. (4.) Thalesallo (as Pythagoras, and Plato after him) 
held the Doftrine of Demons (mentioned Pſal. 106. 24. 1 Tim, 
4. 1.) which he aſſerted to be Spiritual Natures, or Subſt ances,and 
a kind of midling made Gods, betwixt the immortal Gods, and mortal 
men. Which traditions, ſome conceive, he had from Egype : for 
that the tians held theſe Demons in the ſame manner, Jamble- 


chus wr" er. <Apypt. acquaints us. So Bochart, in a Sermon at 
m 


@Þ, affirmed, that Foſeph was reputed the firſt of theſe Egyptian 
Demons. But I ſhould rather think, that Thales had his Tradi- 
tions of theſe Demons, from Phenicia, where they moſtly aboun- 
ded, under the commun name of Baahlm, from 2y3 Belus one of 
the firſt Phenician Kings, whence Feſabel, &c. and that the Phe- 
nicians had their Baakm from ſome broken tradition, and in imi- 
tation, of the Jewiſh Meſlias his Mediatorſhip, &c. as elſewhere. 
That Thales the firſt of al the Grecian Philoſophers, was of al the 
firſt, that treated Philoſophically of God, and heavenly things, 
we are aſſured by Tulle : and ſo e HMmucins, in Oftavio faies, that 
Thales the Milefian was the firft of al that diſpmted of heavenly things. 
Which Philoſophic Traditions, we need no way dout, came 
(though immediately from the Egyptians, and Phenicians, yet) 
originally from the Jewiſh Church. Des ns 
ramblichus && $.-8, Amongſt the Diſciples of Thales, we may reckon firſtly 
Vita Pytbag. & Pythagoras, the Inſtitutor of the Italic Sect; who, being but 18 
on years old, addreſſed himſelf to Thales, at eHiletus, from whom 
he received the firſt Rudiments of his Philoſophie, ſpecially his 
Mathematies z 


—_— Es ac of the Tonie SeF. 123 
cs; with inſtruftions to add i 
farther progreſs therein. But he that res + _ to Egypt, for Df the Scholars 
was eAnaximander the Mileſi : bales in his le. and Succeſſers of 
+ —»—nagagy—nt leſan, who in ſome things differed from TÞ4les/ mor 
0 i: wy held an Infinitie of firſt principles =S A 
ohio _ $ born, &c. as Laertins in his Life —Ao OL Dei lib. 8. ca). 
vai placitis, Euſebins, &'c. The Succeſlor to Ar » Fltarch af 8. with Lad 
_ the Mileſian, who died the ſame year —_ was Fi ves thereon. 
= 119 9 by (yrus, as Laertins, Anaxagoras = et "0 
followia | a T5; whom 7uſtin eAartyr cals the Atheiſt, 
_ D - the judgement of his adverſaries, (eo. &- ary. 
T | ——_— _—_— he eps the multiplicitie of their Gods. 
nſlated the Schole fi ; 
where he taught Socrates, Euripides, and —_ / cgteg Athens ;, Voſſius de $18. 
was Archelaus the Athenian : as Vo| Jus 65: IS Succeſſor _ b. 2. TIL 
= —__ thoſe of the Ionic Set, Ohry/ipus, Empedocles, He- . 6, 
phe: TT Protagoras, Polemon, Epaminond ny ph bi hired. w _ 
. _ _ reckoned. H—_ was A perſon of x; "wad Horn. iP. pho 
Sets apy e Lew 9 _ ; for hc affected not nar. Z 4 docks 
» but after death alſo : ma 
a ht be thought to have his abode pn ame - at he 
"* into the Furnace of «Erna, Heraclitus was of a gre BEI | 
ph whence he is ſtiled oxorey;s : He | +42 vena n——_ = 
wb I from the Jews, as elſewhere. _ = — 
g bu in this, that he learned many things from the Ba ht T4 Sabiles. 
(by whom, as we have often hinted, we are principall f en EE 
ly, to underſtand the Jews) as Exſeb. prep. l. 1 pally, 1t not on- Demorritus. = 
mocritrs's Scholeproceded .prep.1. 10.c. 2. Out of De- Babylonem, eti- 
t pr ed Protagoras, who turned 2d oegi am & Prrſas, eh 
+ open gr ee to make Sale of Philoſophie Re m——G Aeyptun wy 
ich was of il fame among the Ancients 5 ſeeret, petit De- 
Thebanyis, by Aufin 68. 7. ab cvp, Dal, called the chief Philoſo. wh. men 
P er, and Emperor, But none gained a greater name iloſo- Hiſt. phil. l. 3 
ſonic ater Thles, than Hoyporatesz a Perſon of Mn ee Zhaminondes 
men, and eru tion, He it was, that —_——— : 
conjunction *twixt Philoſophie, and M 4 —_— Hippocrates " 
he attained: . ome, edicine, The manner h - 
he atrained umto his Medicinal Science, they make to ls, prjcorum Phil 
_ WAS IN the Tland of Cos, where he lived, the Te - on _ = 
ſextapins, wherein were laid up the Cures of Diſcaſes _ orci remit ſed 
an, primns bic ipſis Agyptiis palmam preripuit : qui medicinam Cl, Fomnlamgndt- 
ye on maforne Ph loſopbus, an Medicus fait. Certe ejus Macitis fam bloſophia ita junxit, ut 
4 fuit. Hornius Hiſtor. philoſoph. lbs 3. cap. 12. ſumma ſemper autoritas; &*+ 
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Thales the frſt $.7. Thales alſo was the firſt of the Grecians, who made any 
of the Grecians, Philoſophic Inquiries into the Nature, and Perfeftion of God, 
that philoſoph!- ?Tis true, Orpheus, Homer, Linus, and Heſiod, had gotten from 


ſed of God , bis 


natw't, oo 


Tamblichns de 


Thales Phzloſophiſed ponching Demons, &c. Book IF, 


Egypt, and Phenicia, ſome cloudy, and very obſcure traditions of 
God, which they made much more dark, by the many fabulous, 
and unworthy narrations, they mixed with them, But Thales de- 
livered thoſe traditions, he had received in the Oriental parts, 
touching God, in a more Philoſophic, naked, and ſimple mode. 
For, as Diogenes Laertins informes us, he held, (1.) Ngofurarey 
3 #rTwr 243y, dysrurdy tyag, That God was the moſt antient of be- 
ins, becauſe without generation. (2.) That the World was wneiuye 
Ta 988, The Work of God. (3.) He aſlerted, that God, by bis im- 
mutable Decree, and Providence governes the World, (as Stobens.) 
Whence his opinion that the World was animated, 5. e. by the 
Spirit, or Providence of God acting therein, as Gen, 1.2. The 
Spirit, &c. (4.) Thalesalſo (as Pythagoras, and Plato after him) 
held the DoCtrine of Demons (mentioned Pſal. 106. 24. 1 Tim, 
4. 1,)) which he aſſerted to be Spiritual Natures, or Subſt ances,and 
a kind of midling made Gods, betwixt the immortal Gods, and mortal 
men, Which traditions, ſome conceive, he had from Egypt : for 
that the Egyptians held theſe Demons in the ſame manner, [amble- 
chus de myſter. </Agypt. acquaints us. So Bochart, in a Sermon at 
Gi, affirmed, that Zoſeph was reputed the firſt of theſe Egyptian 
Demons. But I ſhould rather think, that Thales had his Tradi- 
tions of theſe Demons, from Phenicia, where they moſtly aboun- 
ded, under the commun name of Baalim, from 2y3 Belus one of 
the firſt Phenician Kings, whence Feſabel, &c. and that the Phe- 
nicians had their Baakm from ſome broken tradition, and in imi- 
tation, of the Jewiſh Meſlias his Mediatorſhip, &c. as elſewhere. 
That Thales the firſt of al the Grecian Philoſophers, was of al the 
firſt, that treated Philoſophically of God, and heavenly things, 
we are aſſured by Tulle : and ſo eAimucens, in Ottavio faies, that 
Thales the Milefian was the firft of al that diſpmted of heavenly things. 
Which Philoſophic Traditions, we need no way dout, came 
(though immediately from the Egyptians, and Phenicians, yet) 
originally from the Jewiſh Church. rant $8 
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he attained unto his Medicinal Science, they m MG een 
There was in the Iland of Cos, where he lived, mee this 


. ad . 
Afſenlapins, wherein were laid up the Cures of Diſeaſes engraven ©" #22444 
Gomniumjudie 


tua ſerve fait, Heraias Bliſter, plileſopb lik = _ tjus placitis ſumma ſemper autoritas; E* 
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Thales the firſt 
of the Grecians, 
that philoſopht- 
ſed # God , his 
natw't, Oo 


Tamblichns de 
Vita Pythag. &+ 
I'2» 


Thales Ph3loſophi ſed tonching Demons, &c. Book IT, 

$.7. Thalesalſo was the firſt of the Grecians, who made any 
Philoſophic Inquiries into the Nature, and Perfection of God, 
"Tis true, Orpheus, Homer, Linus, and Heſiod, had gotten from 
Egypt, and Phenicia, ſome cloudy, and very obſcure traditions of 
God; which they made much more dark, by the many fabulous, 
and unworthy narrations, they mixed with them, But Thales de- 
livered thoſe traditions, he had received in the Oriental parts, 
touching God, in a more Philoſophic, naked, and ſimple mode. 
For, as Diogenes Laertins informes us, he held, (1.) Nysofurarey 
3% arTwr 283y, dy41nrdy yag, That God was the moſt antient of be- 
inrs, becauſe without generation. (2.) That the World was neluue 
T4 268, The Work of God. (3.) He aſlerted, that God, by bis im 
mutable Decree, and Providence governes the World, (as Stobens.) 
Whence his opinion that the World was animated, 5. e. by the 
Spirit, or Providence of God acting therein, as Gen, 1.2. The 
Spirit, &c. (4.) Thalesalſo (as Pythagoras, and Plato after him) 
held the Doftrine of Demons (mentioned Pſal. 106. 24. 1 Tim, 
4. 1.) which he aſſerted to be Spiritual Natures, or Subſt ances,and 
a kind of midling made Gods, betwixt the immortal Gods, and mortal 
men. Which traditions, ſome conceive, he had from Egypt : for 
that the tians held theſe Demons in the ſame manner, [amble- 
chus de myfter. c/gypt. acquaints us. So Bochart, in a Sermon at 
Gi, affirmed, that Zoſeph was reputed the firſt of theſe Egyptian 
Demons. But I ſhould rather think, that Thales had his Tradi- 
tions of theſe Demons, from Phenicia, where they moſtly aboun- 
ded, under the commun name of Baalm, from 223 Belus one of 
the firſt Phenician Kings, whence Feſabel, &c. and that the Phe- 
nicians had their Baakm from ſome broken tradition, and in imi- 
tation, of the Jewiſh Meſlias his Mediatorſhip, &c. as elſewhere. 
That Thales the firſt of al the Grecian Philoſophers, was of al the 
firſt, that treated Philoſophically of God, and heavenly things, 
weare aſſured by Twllie : and ſo e Aimncins, in Oftavio faies, that 
Thales the Milefian was the firft of al that diſputed of heavenly things. 
Which Philoſophic Traditions, we need no way dout, came 
(though immediately from the Egyptians, and Phenicians, yet) 
originally from the Jewiſh Church. RI 

6.-8, Amongſt the Diſciples of Thales, we may reckon firſtly 
Pythagoras, the Inſtitutor of the Italic Sect ; who, being but 18 
years old, addreſſed himſelf to Thales, at eHiletus, from whom. 
he received the firſt Rudiments of his Philoſophie, ſpecially his 
Mathematies ; 


Mathematics ; with inſtrutions to addreſs himſelf to Erypt Of t s 
farther progreſs therein. But he that ſucceded Thales in his . ty e Sueffref 
was eAnaximander the Mileſian, who in ſome things differed from Thales,ſee more 
his Maſter: For he held an Infinitie of firſt principles, yea of Auguft.de civit. 
worlds, and Gods born, &c. as Laertixs 1n his Life, Plut arch de _ x4 
philoſ. placitis, Euſebins, &'c. The Succeſſor to Anaximander was Fives thereon 
Anaximenes the Milelian, who died the fame year that /-aſus was | 
taken captive by (yrs, as Laertins, Anaxagoras the * arleO: 
1ucceded cAnaximenes, whom Fuſtin eMHartyr cals the Atheiſt 
following herein the judgement of his adverſaries, (con. &c. who 
thought him ſo, becauſe he denied the multiplicitie of their Gods. 
This Anaxagoras tranſlated the Schole from eAſia to Athens ; Voſſus de $484 
where he taught Socrates, Euripides, and Pericles : his Succeſſor Philoſ.t. 2. 7.5, 
was Archelaus the Athenian : as Voſſins. Silt. 6, 

$. 9. Among thoſe of the Ionic Sect, Chryſippus, Empedocles, He- Panens ad en- 
raclitus, Democritus, Protagoras, Polemon, Epaminondas, Hippocra- chirid. Lainent. 
tes, are b ſome reckoned. Empedocles was a perſon of a ſharp _ aa 
Ingenie, but mighty greedy of fame; for hc affected not only Aapadactes 
Adoration while living, but after death alſo : wherefore, that he y—_ 
might be thought to have his abode among the Gods, he caſt him- 
ſelf into the Furnace of etna. Heraclitus was of a great Acumen, H#aclitus, 
but cloudy ; whence he is ſtiled gxerey4s : He ſeems to have bor. Heradlitus ſen- 
rowed many things from the Jews, as elſewhere. Democritus nar rang 
glorieth in this, that he learned many things from the Barbarians = _—_ 
(by whom, as we have often hinted, we are principally, if not on- -—— —_ 
ly, to underſtand the Jews) as Exſeb. prep. l. 10. c. 2. Out of De- Babylonen, eti- 
mocritns's Scholeproceded Protagoras, who turned ad ggiouera am & Porſas, 
& 'K4wToreyies, as alſo to make Sale of Philoſophie for money : Fm pt 
which was of 11 fame among the Ancients. Epaminondas, the tl” 
Theban, is, by Auſtin tb. 7. de civ. Dei, called the chief Philoſo- Hi. phil. 1. 3. 
pher, and Emperor. But none gained a greater name among the © 12+ 
Tonics after Thales, than Hippocrates; 'a perſon of a ſtupendous Epaminondas. 
Acumen, and erudition, He it was, that firſt made that happy I 
conjunction *reyixt Philoſophie, and Medicine, The manner how _—_ = 
he atrained unto his Medicinal Science, they make to be this. pr/ſcorum Philos 
There was in the Iland of Cos, where he lived, the Temple of /9h97«n a4 un- 
Afſentapins, wherein were laid up the Cures of Diſeaſes engraven pom. _— 
a xy) qckny- - Tn cage one 4+ = —_ cum pbiloſophia ita junz4e, it 
quaſi ſacra fuit. Hornius Hiſtar, ph-loſopb. ub, 3- cap, I 2- Rn ow AS 
R 2 on 


Syrus, 


of Pherecydes his Philoſophie, Book IT. 

on Tables; as alſo rare Monuments of Wiſdome colle&ted by 
former Apes : al theſe Hippocrates tranſcribed, examined, and per- 
fected, ſo that the praiſe not only of the Reſtitution, but alſo of 
the Invention of Medicine is given to him. Although al theſe 
are by ſome reckoned Ionics ; yet ſome of them may be reduced 
to the Italic Sect, as Democritus, according to Laertins, and Hera- 
clitus, as hereafter. 


CHAP. IV. | 
Pherecydes his Philoſophie traduced from 


the Jews. 


Pherecydes borne at Syrns, -of Phenician origine. The original of his 
Philoſophie from the Phenicians, and Fews. He was the firſt that 
writ Philoſophie in Proſe. He retained the old Symbolic mode of Phi- 
loſophiſing. His Natural Philoſophie, and Aftronomie : His Inven- 
tron of the Heliotrope from the Phenicians. His Theologie was chiefly 
Seoyorie, which herreceived from the Phenicians, as alſo the immor- 
talitic of the Soul. 


Pherecydes his g, 1, F Aving diſpatcht the Ionic Philoſophic, as founded by 


original from 


Thales, we now come to the firſt foundations of the 

[talic, begun by Pherecydes; who, though he had not a Schole in 
Ttalie, yet in as much as he was the Preceptor of Pythagoras, and 
led him the way to that Symbolic mode of Philoſophiling he at- 
terwards taught in /ralie, he may juſtly claim ſome commemora- 
tion amonglt the firſt founders of the Italic Set. So Yoſſius de phi- 
loſoph. ſelt.1. 2.c. 1.5. 29. cals Pherecydes the Author of the Italic 
Sect. This Pherecydes is by Strabo lib. 10. called &vex@- (1o Laer- 
tis, and Suidas) a Syrian; which is differently underſtood by the 
Learned. For ſome make him to be a Syrian, s. e. a Phenician ; 
but others, and that upon more probable grounds, cal him a Syri- 
an becauſe born in the Iland Syra, or Syrns, one of the Cyclades, 
thoſe leſſer Ilands in the Egear Sea, near Delus. $0 Apuleius, and 
Suidas;, whence Cicero, 1. T uſcul. we = cals him Syrus. This opi- 
nion I was confirmed in, by a conference with learned ay +- 
who 


, » _ 
Chap. IV. of Pherecydes bis Father, Birth, 8&c. 125. 
who alſo gave me the ground of the difference; with this rccon- 
cilement, viz. Syra, or Syrus, where Pherecydes was borne, recei- 
ved both its name, and people originally from the Phenicians, or 
Syrians (Phenicia beinga part of Syria) whence Pherecydes might 
juſtly be reputed a Phenician, if we regard his Anceſtors ; or per- 
haps-he might be ſo eſtimed by reaſon of his Philoſophie, which 
he drew from the hidden Books of the Phcnictans, as £:::/:5 : of 
which hereafter, 

$. 2. Pherecydes's fathers name was Badys, as Diozcnes Lertins Pherecydes 
l. 1. diguxiPns BaSvG, SvuG, or rather as Yoſſins wil have it bis father Ba- 
Babys : for ſo Strabo, and Suidas write it, BifvG@, or B42:G- with dyS, bis onto, 
a 8. He was borne, according to Smidas, in the 46 Olympizde, ©” 
who alſodiſtinguiſheth him from Pherecydes Lerins the Hiſtorian, 
who lived in the 75") Olympiad. So Voſſius de Hiſtor. Gra. 1b. 4. 
cap. 4-. Some, fſaies he , confound Pherecydes the Hiſtoria, with 
Pherecydes the Phyſtologiſt, and Theologue : This Liter was of Syrus, 

one of the Cyclades, as Strabo lib. 2. Heſychins, and Suida: in $698x1- 

Sus» Laertins makes this our Pherecydes, the Philoſopher, to have 

flouriſhed about the 59th Olympiade So Txatzes, Chil. 2. Hiſt. 

55. faies, that he lived in the time of the Rich C-2ſ#s, about the. 

59"b Olympiade, and that he was Preceptor to Thales the Milcſian. 

But this account has no likelyhood ; for Thales ſeems, at leaſt,con- 

temporary to, if not more ancient than Pherecydes. ('icero 1. Tuſc. 

queſt. ſaies, he lived in the Reign of Servixs Tulkus his Countrey 

man, &c. That Thales was more ancient than Pherecydes, Voſſius 

de philoſoph. ſett. 1. 2.c.6. F. 1. proves from this, that Thales, ac- 

cording to Laertius, died in Olympiad 58, whereas Pherecydes 

flouriſhed in Olympiad 60. 

$. 3. As for the origine of Pherecydes's Philoſophie, ſome ſay »;, ,,;2;e; of 

he heard Tittacus, ſo Laertius : others, that he had no Preceptor, Pherecydes's 
but drew his Philoſophie from the ſecret Books, and hidden My- Philoſophie from - 
ſteries of the Phenicians : ſo Smidas in the Life of Pherecydes, *b* Pheniczans, 
MiderSluai 3 i@* dvr Tlvvaybenr, Ay © durhy 5 os ionxirar xady- and Jews. 
urls, dan" iaurdy aoxioat, xTHIdpMyoy 74 boyixey Sxixgupe Bifaia, 
The fame goes, that he was Przceptor of Pythagoras, but he himſelf 
had no Inſtructor ; but that he exerciſed himſelf in the hidden Books of 
the Phenicians, which he was poſſeſſor of. Thus Voſſius de philoſoph. 
fef.1.2. c,1.$.19, © Pherecydesallo the Preceptor of Pythagoras, 
© who was contemporary to Thales, and the Author of the Italic 
© Sect, drew his Philoſophie from the hidden. Books of the Pheni- 
© clans. 


1265 Pherecydes the firſt who philoſophiſed in: Proſe. Book IT. 
<cians, Yea ſome think him to be a Syrian, not from Syrus, one 
© of the Cyclades, but from Syria, a famous Countrey of Aſia, 
© whereof Phenicia is part, Yea Ambroſe bb, 1. Epiſt. 6. of Phere- 
cy4es ſpeaks thus : ſeerng he drew his pedeoree, as ſome conceive, from 
th: Jews, from their Diſcipline alſo he derived his Magiſterial Precepts. 
That he traduced his invention of the Heliotrope, and other 
parts of his Philoſophie, from the Phenicians,wil be hercafter 
evident, 

Pherecydes the ( 1 Touching the mode or forme of his Philoſophie, it was de- 

fit har 712 livered in Proſe, but ſymbolic, and myſtic. That Pherecydes was 
Rs. the firſt that delivered his Philoſophie in Proſe, we have concur- 
ring Teſtimonies from the Ancients, Strabo bib. 2, tels us that 
(*..dmus, Pherecydes, and Hecateus were the firſt that writ in looſe 
Oration, or Proſe : fo Porphyrie, as Suidas teſtifies, made this Phe- 
recydes dgymydy Evyyeaghs, the Author of looſe Oration. The like 
Apuleius 11 Floridzs. * Moreover, faies he, Pherecydes who ſprang 
© from the Iland Syras, was the firſt, who rejefted Verſes, and at- 
© temted to write in words at large, looſe Diſcourſe, and free Ora- 
©tion. The like Theopompus, Laertins, and Suidas affirme, that Phe- 
recydes was the firſt that treated of the Gods, and the Na- 
tures of things in Proſe, for the former Philoſophers were Po- 
ets, &c. 

His Philoſophie $F, 5, Notwithſtanding Pherecydes rejefted the ancient mode of 

Myzhologic. gelivering his Philoſophie in Poems, yet he ſtil retained- the old 
Mytho'ogic, and Symbolic mode of the Poets, in mixing many 
Fables with his Philoſophie. So he himſelf confeſſeth in his Epiltle 
to Thales, thus : © Whatſoever the Theologiſt (ſpeaking of him- 
<{elf) faith, you muſt underſtand otherwiſe; for I writers Fa- 
©bles. And this is ſufficiently evident from the Mater of- his 
Theologie (which contained the moſt of his Philoſophie, and 
was written in 10 Books) which, faith Owen (in his Thee, L. 1.c.1. 
was gvuporini, Or airtyuarint, ſymbolic, and cryptic , Or enizmatic 
(wherein he was followed by the Pythagoreans) whence he was 
ſtiled oxo7eyd5, the darke clondy Drome, as anon. 

Pherecydet's gg. 6, -Pherecydes, as to Natural Philoſophie, differed in ſome 

Nataral Ph4l9- things from Thales; yet he agreed with him in that great, and 

om. firſt principle, that Water was the firſt «Mater 4 althings;, which 
they both received from the Phenicians, as theſe had it from Ge- 


His Aftr ig paſs I. 2, by ſome Jewiſh Tradition. Pherecydes was very famous 


and invention 
the Heliotrope. 


amongſt the Ancients for his Aſtronomic Invention'of the Helio- 
rope : 


trope : yet he was not indeed the firſt Inventor, but only a great 
Improver of it, as Bochart in a Conference informed me; 01x. 


Chap. Iv. Pherecydes's Theologie from the Phenicians. 127 


© That this Aſtronomic Experiment was brought into Syra (or Sy- Mar. 27. 1664. 


© rus) where Pherecydes lived, by the Phenicians, who had a Co- 
© Jonie there (of which Homer makes ſome menrion :) and that 
* Pherecydes only improved this ſame invention of the Helio- 
©trope : the original patterne, as ſome conceive, was taken from 
© the Jews, or Ahaz's Dial, The faid Bochart referred me, for 
© more information herein, unto his Canaan L. 1. c. 14. That Phe- 
recydes was the firſt of the Grecians, that found out the Eclipſcs, 
and periods of the Moon, T zetzes Cl. 2. Hiſt. 55. gives us to 
underſtand : as Yoſſins. 


$. 7. But the main of Pherecydes's Philoſophic was Theologic. Pherecydes's 
So Laertius, out of Theopompus, acquaints us,q4Toy, pnoi ©:6roun Gr, 79:0/025e, or 


weGroy ae puosas x $169" Bauer year, be was the firſt, amongſt 
the Grecians, as Theopompus faith, who writ of Nature, and of the 
Gods, Whence he was [tiled 5 $46a«y@,; the Theologiſt : which Ti- 
tle Pythagoras, and Platoalſo obtained. For amonglt the Grecks, 
who ever diſcourſed accurately of God, was ſtiled the Theolo- 
giſt, and their Science $4oxoyla T heologie, as Ariſt. Metaph. 3. 
Pherecydes IS ſuppoſed to be the hr ſt, that handled Jz0Aoy ire N Theo- 
logic Myſteries in Proſe, This Theologie of his conſiſted in $g0ye- 
yig, Ora deſcription, and expoſition of the Generation, and Succeſſion 
of the Gods, For the Grecians, after the introduftion of Helle- 
niſme, ſuppoſed al their Gods to be generated, This his $50yoyia, 
or Theolagte, PFherecydes compriſed in 10 Books; cnigmatic, and 
cloudy Diſcourſes, ful of Fables, and Allegories ; which 7/idore, 
cited be Clemens Alexandrinus, ſuppoſed to have been taken from 
the Prophecie of Cham : but it's much more probable, he tradu- 
ced them from Sanchoniathon's Mythologic Theologie, touching 
the Origine, and Succeſſion of the Gods: for it is the commun 
opinion of S«idas, and others, that he derived this his Myſtic 
Theologie from the abſtruſe, and dark Books of the Phenicians. 
Pherecydes, in the beginning of his Book, affirmes that « 24uſeus 
the Son of Eumolpus, xg&roy Sroyoriay moioas, was the firſt that made 

oems of the Generation of the Gods , which others aſcribe to Or- 
ry others to Homer. 


6. 8. Concerning Pherecydes his Books of F$oyerla, &c. there Pherecydes's 
paſſeth an Epiſtle under his name written to Thales, which Aon #9? Borg of 
taigne Eſſais livre 2. c, 12. gives thus. © Pherecydes, one of the Seven Vioy aries 


«Wiſe 


126 Pherecydes the firſt who philoſophiſed ir: Proſe. Book IT. 
<cians, Yea ſome think him to be a Syrian, not from Syras, one 
© of the Cyclades, but from Syria, a famous Countrey of Aſia, 
< whereof Phenicia is part. Yea Ambroſe lib. 1, Epiſt. 6. of Phere- 
cydes ſpeaks thus : ſeeing he drew his pedegree, as 7 conceive, from 
th: Jews, from their Diſczplin alſo be derived his Magiſterial Precepts. 
That he traduced his invention of the Heliotrope, and other 
parts of his Philoſophie, from the Phenicians,wil be hercafter 
evident, 

Pherecydes the (4. Touching the mode or forme ofhis Philoſophie, it was de- 

fk rat 72” livered in Proſe, but ſymbolic, and myſtic. That Pherecydes was 
——_ the firſt that delivered his Philoſophie in Proſe, we have concur- 
ring Teſtimonies from the Ancients. Srrabo bib. v2. tels us that 
(*. dmus, Pherecydes, and Hecateus were the firſt that writ in looſe 
Oration, or Proſe: fo Porphyrie, as Suidas teſtifies, made this Phe- 
recydes agymyds Evyyeaghs, the Author of looſe Oration. The like 
Apulcius in Floridis. * Moreover, faies he, Pherecydes who ſprang 
© from the Iland Syras, was the firſt, who rejefted Verſes, and at- 
© temted to write in words at large, looſe Diſcourſe, and free Ora- 
©tion. The like Theopompus, Laertins, and Suidas afhirme, that Phe- 
recydes was the firſt that treated of the Gods, and the Na- 
tures of things in Proſe, for the former Philoſophers were Po- 
ets, &c. 

His Philoſophie $, 5, Notwithſtanding Pherecydes rejefted the ancient mode of 

Mytvologics elivering his Philoſophie in Poems, yet he ſtil retained the old 
Mytho'ogic, and Symbolic mode of the Poets, in mixing many 
Fables with his Philoſophie. So he himſelf confeſſeth in his Epiſtle 
to Thales, thus : © Whatſoever the Theologiſt (ſpeaking of him- 
<{elf) faith, you muſt underſtand otherwiſe; for I writeraFa- 
©hles. And this is ſufficiently evident from the Mater of his 
Theologie (which contained the moſt of his Philoſophie, and 
was written in 10 Books) which, faith Owen (in his Theol, L. 1.c.1. 
was gvupoat, Or alriypatixh, ſymbolic, and cryptic , Or enigmatic 
(wherein he was followed by the Pythagoreans) whence he was 
ſtiled exorecyds, the darke cloudy Drvme, as anon. 

Pherecydes's gg 6, -Pherecydes, as to Natural Philoſophie, differed in ſome 

Natarat Pbi'd- thjngs from Thales; yet he agreed with him in that great, and 

Fn firſt principle, that Water was the firſt «ater of althings;, which 

| they both received from the Phenicians, as theſe had it from Ge- 
His Aftronomit, 1, (75 1, 2. by ſome Jewiſh Tradition. Pherecydes was very famous 


my 7 amongſt the Ancients for his Aſtronomic Invention of the Helio- 
trope : 


trope: yet he was not indeed the firſt Inventor, but only a great 
Improver of it, as Bochart in a Conference informed me; wx. 


Chap. IV. Pherecydes's Theologie from the Phenicians. 127 


© That this Aſtronomic Experiment was brought into Syra (or Sy- Mar. 27, 1664. 


© ras) where Pherecydes lived, by the Phenicians, who had a Co- 
© lonie there (of which Homer makes ſome menrion :) and that 
© Pherecydes only improved this ſame invention of the Helio- 
©trope : the original patterne, as ſome conceive, was taken from 
© tae Jews, or cAhaz's Dial, The faid Bochart referred me, for 
© more information herein, unto his Canaan dl. 1. c. 14. That Phe- 
recydes was the firſt of the Grecians, that found out the Felipfes, 
and periods of the Moon, Tzetzes Cl. 2. Hiſt. 55. givzs us to 
underſtand : as Yoſſins. 


$. 7. But the main of Pherecydes's Plhiloſophic was Theologic. Pherecydes's 
So Laertins, out of Theopompus, acquaints us,qzToy, pnot ©e5mroun Gr, 79:0/021t, or 


wyGroy af quozus x $469" BAAnrr yeger, he was the firſt, among(t 
the Grecians, as Theopompnus faith, who writ of Nature, and of the 
Gods, Whence he was [tiled 5 $46aoy@; the Theologiſt : which Ti- 
tle Pythagoras, and Platoallo obtained. For amonglt the Greeks, 
who ever diſcourſcd accurately of God, was ſtiled the Theolo- 
giſt, and their Science $ronoyla T heologie, as Ariſt. £Hetaph. 3. 
Pherecyazs iS ſuppoſed to be the hr ſt, that handled Fz0A0yiKee , Theo- 
logic e Myſteries in Proſe, This Theologie of his conliſted in $g0ye- 
yig, Ora deſcription, and expoſition of the Generation, and Succeſſion 
of the Gods, For the Grecians, after the introduction of Helle- 
niſme, ſuppoſed al their Gods to be generated, This his $50y0y{a, 
or Theolggie, Pherecydes compriſed in 10 Books; enigmatic, and 
cloudy Diſcourſes, ful of Fables, and Allegories ; which 1/idore, 
cited by Clemens Alexandrinus, ſuppoſed to have been taken from 
the Prophecie of Cham : but it's much more probable, he tradu- 
ced them from Sanchoniathon's Mythologic Theologie, touching 
the Origine, and Succeſſion of the Gods: for it is the commun 
opinion of S«idas, and others, that he derived this his Myſtic 
Theologie from the abſtruſe, and dark Books of the Phenicians. 
Pherecydes, in the beginning of his Book, affirmes that « uſers 
the Son of Eumolpus, mzy&roy $40 yoriay monoas, was the firſt that made 

oems of the Generation of the Gods , which others aſcribe to Or- 
Bow, others to Homer. 


$. 8. Concerning Pherecydes his Books of S$«yerla, &c. there Pherecydes's 
palſeth an Epiſtle under his name written to Thales, which Aon *27 Books of 
raigne Eſſai livre 2. c, 12. gives thus. * Pherecydes, one of the Seven Vioyoriee 


«Wie 


Pherecydes's opinion of the Souls Immortalitie. Book [l. 


« Wiſe men, (that is a miſtake) writing to Thales, as he expired; 
© have, ſaies he, appointed my friends, after they have enterred 
© me, to bring unto thee my Writings : if they content thee, and 
<the reſt of the Wiſe men, publiſh them ; if not, ſuppreſle them. 
© They containe not any thing certain, that gives me ſatisfaction ; 
© ſo that 1 profelle not to know the truth, nor to have attained to 
<;it. Iſtart many things, that I cannot diſcover, &c. Though it 
is likely this Epiltle is as fabulous, as the Mater of his Books ; yet 
we may ſuppoſe it to be Ancient ; and ſo to give us ſome account, 
how much unacquainted theſe fabulous Mythologiſts were with 
the materials of their own traditions. Touching this myſtic 
Theologie of Pherecydes, ſee more 1n Diogenes Laertis of his Life, 
Ger. Voſſins de Hiſt. Grec. lib. 4.. cap. 4. pag. 443. Edit. 2. Owen 
Theol. hb. 1... 1.pa9. 3. | 

Bis opinion of $. 9. Though Pherecydes's Philoſophic Theologie was fabulous, 
the Souls im- and myſtic, yet, as it is generally conceived, he did clearly, and 
mortalitie. plainly aſſert the Soul's Immortalitie. So (icero, bib, 1. Tuſe.queſt. 
Pherecydes Py- Pherecydes Syrus was the firſt that aſſerted the Souls of men to be im- 
thagore prectÞ= yortal. Thus Tulbe, which Laitantins bb. 7. cap. 8. quotes. Alſo 
LONG Auſtin Epiſt. 3. to Voluſianus, thus writeth : © What Idiot now, 
Þrimis anima- © what abject woman is there, who believeth not the Immortalitie 
117 43eraci- © of the Soul, and a future Life after Death ? which in old times 
#7, Grecos Pri- © Pherecydes, firſt diſputed for, amongſt the Grecians, and Pytha- 
mus edocuit. & yoras the Samian being much moved by the novitie of this Dif- 
Hors Hi» <pute, was transformed from a Wreſtler into a Philoſopher : ſo 
CORO Montaione Eſſais livy. 2. cap. 12. © The opinion of the Immorta- 
« litie of the Soul, {icero faies, was firſt introduced by Pherecydes ; 

© hut others attribute it to Tha'es, Who ever were the firſt tradu- 

cer of this opinion into Grece, we have ſufficient reaſon to con- 

clude it was originally traduced from ſome Scripture, or Jewiſh 

Tradition, 


Chap. V. Philoſophers divided into ſeven Sells. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Pythagoras, and the TraduTion of his Philoſophic 
from the Jews. 


Of the Jundry Sefts of Philoſopbers, Teſtimomes proving, that Pytha- 
goras traduced his Philoſophie from the Fewiſh (hurch. The Storie 
of Pythagoras's Life. His extratt from Phenicia. Pythagoras 
flouriſhed about the 60. Olymp. when the Jewiſh Garden was laid 
open to the Grecians. Pythagorashis Preceptors in Grece, and how 
he was firſt converted from a Pugil, to a Philoſopher. His firſt tra- 
vels into Phenicia, and conferences with the Succeſſors of Mochus, 
Phenician Prieſts, and Fews. His travels into Egypt, familiar 
converſation with the Prieſts, as alſo with the Fews in Egypt: and 
the motives inclining him thereto. Pythagoras's travels unto Baby- 
lon, and converſe with their Wiſg men \, as alſo with the Fews under 
(baldean titles, Zabratus, &c. The advantages he had for con- 
verſe with the Fews, and their Writings from his skil in the Egyptian, 
and Chaldee Tongues, &c. His Return to Samos, and Voyage to 
Crete. Pythagoras's coming into Italie, and reſtoring many (ities 
to libertie and unitie by means of his Scholars; by whom he gave 
Laws toItalie. His Charaiter, wherein appear his many emment 
qualities, I atural, and acquired : his freedome from undue paſſi- 
ons : his moderation in uſe of (reatures, care for his health, and buf 
banding hist ime : his aweful preſence, and Severitie : his contemt of 
honors, and contentation, 


$.1, { by E firſt Diſtribution of Philoſophers into the Ionic, and 
Italic Sets, has already paſſed under ſome general con- 
ſideratiog ; with endeavors to demonſtrate, that Thales, and Phe 
recydes, the two Heads of theſe firlt Sects, received the main of 
their Philoſophie by tradition originally from the Jewiſh Church. 
But we now procede toa more particular reflexion on the Italic 
Sect, in regard to its.more proper, and immediate Founder Pytha- 
goras, who had. his Schole in Jtalie, (that part which was called 
Mapna Grecia) where he vented his Philoſophie z which conſiſted 
moſtly of Jewiſh Myſteries, end Traditions as it wil be evident 
by what follows. His Adherents were termed Pyagoreans, -- 
S thoſe 


130 Pythagorss + Philo ſophie from the Fews, Book IT. 
thoſe who followed Flaro's Philoſophie Platoniſts : whence alſo 
there ſprang up many other Sets of Philoſophers, which gave oc- 
caſion to a ſecond Diſtribution of Philoſophers into their ſeveral 

ects, as we have it excellently laid down by eAmmonixs (not he, 

who was head of the Alexandrine Schole, but the Scholar of Pro- 

The 2. diftribi- clus) on Ariſtotle's Categories pay. vg. in theſe words: *I5 boy Tolrw 
tion of Philoſo- 5, ai 3! ginoobguy aighoes; aig errarimTex as 1 Sm 3% aigtotdeyy, os 


ED oi IeTanxel x; IluSeyogrer: h iv Thc aiperidyye vere, ws of 
2. Platonics, Ys" euriorars Kupureixet, Sw 2 Evxncis pryncmel # fan Thauiy 
z-Cyrenaics. dfrreefter, ws ixeSnume' in Zrnongary of, of camel Ine ZurirO 15 Ke 
4 _—_— Se winws* # no The os ll guaeos! vw, &s of IeexTINOi xaAtueror © Xp 
4 _ rod ids Ths (wins, a's of xuyoxel av yHoeTo Ar7iaine © Se Tod Thaus 
7. Stoics. The yinovogias, ws oi norm "ginger } Im ovubifuxb7@, os oi 
8. Cynics. TherreT1Tizet im Aericoriaus We muſt kyow that the Setts of Philoſo- 
9. Epicureans. hers had a ſeven fold Denomination ; either from the Head of the 
10. Peripatetecs. Gor, as the Platonics, and Pythavoreans : or from the Hereſrarchs 
{onntrey, as the (yrenaics from Ariſtippus, and the Megarics from 
Euclid; or from the place, wherein they raght, as the Academscs from 
Xenocrates, and the Stoics from Txno the Citiean ; or from their 
Fudzement 4n philofophiſing, as the Sceptics; or from their manner of 
life as the Cynics, of whom Antiſthenes was Head : or from the End. 
of their Ph:loſophie, as the Voluptuous —— : or from ſome Ac- 
cident, as the Peripaterics, from Ariſtotles walking, &c. Of which 
Sefts we ſhal diſcourſe in their order, beginning with the Pytha- 

goreans. | 
Pythagorass &$, 2. As for Pythagoras (the Hereſiarch of the Pythagoreans, 
Philoſophie tra- as alfo the chief Founder of the Italic Se) that he? ny the 
duced from 7 main, . or choiceſt parts of his Philoſophie originally from the 
roar 9 Jewiſh Church, and Scriptures, is a perſuaſion generally received 
the Learned, both ancient, and modern, as wel Pagans, as Jews 
Of Pagans." and Chriſtians, As for Pagan Teſtimonies, we have a famous. 
Conceſlion of Hermippus (quoted by Fofephus kb. 1. againſt Apion)” 
a moſt ancient, and diligent Writer of Pyrhagoras's Life, who, in 


his firſt Book of Pythagoras, affirmes plainly, that he did, wand 
3 mus Iedabors roubnay vis Twins wereeyrery erevogley, tranſlate 

| un roy rnody rn mer bie : ———— 
tioular mention of ſome Jewiſh opmions, which Pyrhagoras taught, 
wiz, of the Sonl, of Purification, of Excommunication, &c. to 
which he ſubjoynes, 9; taker 2}: Gogndy Hikes prulurr', and he 
woza Heieater of the Fewiſh, nd Sons, Di 


Thracian opinions, Diogenes Laer- 
thus 


Chap. V. Proved by Teftimonies of Jearned mey. 
3x5 alfo affirmes, that he went to the Hebrews, as hereafter. Ss 
Strabo, that he went into F«dea, and inhabited Mount Carmel, 
where the Prieſts ſhewed Pythagoras's Walkes, cven in his time. 
And Malchns, (otherwiſe called Porphyrie) who writ alſo the 
Life of Pythazoras, faies, © that he went to the Arabians, He- 
© brews, and Chaldeans; and that amangſt the Chaldeans he had 
* converſe with Zabratus:whom Selden makes tobe Ezekzel,as here- 
after. Amongſt the Jews we have the Teſtimonie of eAriſtobu- Jews. 
{us, a Jew of Egypt, who is ſuppoſed to have been the Maſter of 41iftobulus y- 
Prolemens Phi.ometer, mentioned in the e Maccabees, (2 eAac, 1. 24597am tx 
ro.) who ſaies expreſly of Pythagoras (as Clemens Alexandrinus 57579) Joon 
bb, 1. $gop-) » Nvvayicas Toad off wag' tuly perwiyzas (OT AS diffitetur. Cle- 
others werireqee) os Thu fave SoyuaTorrauiay, Pythagoras bas mens l.1. Strom, 
tranſlated many things from us, into his own Traditional Dogmes. So E*/th. prep. l.g. 
alſo Foſephus (contra <Apion. 1, 1.) ſpeaking of Pythagoras, ſaies, 73s —_ 
he was \yyaru Ta meg" lv Sins Rr dank x; Cnhorhs durir an. m—_ 
TASre, yEyermir@r, not only wel shalled in our Diſcipline, but alſo 
embraced many things greed:ly. Amongit the Fathers, we have this Fathers, 
Teſtimonie of Oren (lb. 1. contra Celſum). Nara 5 v5 "Eeuin- 
ov && Thi myory ou yourdurar irorminus ThvInybogr Thy davey prxooe> 
$iar in Inf aioy of; ExMmres dyayor, It's ſaid, that Hermippus, in 
the firſt of his Legiſlators, reports, that Pythagoras traduced his Phi- 
lfophie | om the Tews unto the Greeks, We have alſo concurring Moderne Ltars- 
nies of Moderne Learned. Thus Aug. Stexoh. Emgab. de *4- 
perer, phil. 1. 2.c. 2. © We have the Teſtimonie of al, that Pyrha- 
©-yoras travelled into Egypt to hear their Prieſts. The like is faid 
© of Solon, Endoxus, Plato. Strabo' writes, that in his time the 
© Prieſts could ſhew their very Walkes. Irisreported, that Py- 
©thagoras brought his Symbols. from them, and that. he was cir- 
©cumciſed after the Egyptian (which we muſt underſtand of the 
©ſewiſh) manner. at he was in Fwdea, and that he dwelt in 
© Mount Carmel, is the report of Jamblichus;, alfothat he travelled 
< 22, years in Egypt, embraced their manners, and the Inſtitutes 
© of the Peyptien Prieſts; and deſired Polycrates the Tyrant, that 
<he would write to his friend eAmaſis King of Egypr, that he 
© might participate of their Diſcipline, &c. To Srexchus Eugub. 
I ſubjoin our learned and pious-Uſher, in his Amnals pag. 151. 
© It may be proved (faics he) that Pychegoras converſed mth the 
© Jews, at Babylon for as muchas he transferred many of their 
© Doftrines into his Philoſophie, = Hermegpus declareth in his _ 
2 Boo 


Proved by Teſtimonies of learned men. Book IL 
© Book of things concerning Pythagoras, Cited by Foſephus, and in 
© his firſt Book of Law-givers, cited by Origen; which is likewiſe 
© confirmed by eAriſtobulus the Jew, (a Peripatetic) in his firſt 
* Book to Philometer;, who moreover was induced by the ſame rea- 
< ſon to believe, that the Books of e Woſes were tranſlated into the 
© Greek Tongue before the Perſian Empire , whereas it is much 
© more probabie that Pythagoras received that part of his Learn- 
*1ng from the Converiation he had with the Hebrews, Albeit 
we have no convincing Arguments to induce a credence, that the 
Books of AZeſes were tranſlated into the Greek Tongue, before 
the Perſian Empire ; Yet we are not without probable conjectures 
that they were tranſlated into the Phenician, Egyptian, and Chal- 
dean Tongues before the Grecian Monarchie ; and that the wiſer 
of the Gcecians, Pythazoras and Plato, by underſtanding theſe 
Languages, had great advantages, for the reading and under- 
{tanding the Books of Moſes, and the Prophets. That the Penta- 
reuch, Joſhua, Tudees, Ruth, the Books of Samucl, Fob, Pſalmes of 
David, Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and ( anticles were tranſlated into the 
Syrian, or Phenician Tongue, in the time of Solomon, at the re- 
queſt of Hiram King of Tyre, his friend, is proved by Gabriel 
Sionita, in his Preface to the Syriac Pſalter out of Soadede an an- 
cient Writer. It's evident alſo as wel out of Talmudic as ſacred 
Writings, that many Books of the Old Teſtament were tranſlated 
into the Chaldee Tongue in the time of Eſra, if not before. 
Now why mightnot Pythagoras, by means of the Phenician, Egyp- 
tian, and Chaldean Tongues, which were but DialeCts of the He- 
brew, inform himſelf in the ſacred Scriptures. See more of this 
in$. 8. of this Chapter. LZud. Yves, that learned Philalogiſt 
ſuppoſeth, that Pyrhagoras might have, whilſt in Egypr, conver- | 
ſation with Feremze the Prophet: That he traduced many things: 
originally from Moſes his Writings (as Plato after him) he af- 
firmes with ſome confidence, in his notes on Awuguft. (7v. bb. 8, c. 
I.1. Selden de Fure Nat. Hebr. lib. 1. c. 2, proves this at large. 
{aſſander in his Conſult. on Art. 21. aſſerts the ſame. Grotius on 
Cat. 10. 29. faies, that many of the Hebrews held Gods Pro- 
vidence about men, but not about Beaſts; which Pythagoras may 
ſzem to have learned from the Hebrews, and to have taught the 
Grecians. And in his Yotum, pag, 124. he fates, that Pythagoras 
lived amongſt the Fews,as Hermippus teſtsieth;,and that he drew ma. 
ny of his. Syrabols from the Jews he aſfirmes very poſitively, in his 

Annotations 


Chap. V. The Storie of Pythagoras's Life. 
Annotations on eat. 7. 6. and Mat. 8. 22. as hereafter. Yoſſuns, 
de philof. ſet. I. 2. c. 6. $. 5. proves at large, that Pythagoras owes 
much of his Philoſophie to the Jews. And Srillingfleer himſelf (the 
only learned man that I have met with ſeemingly contradicting 
our Hypotheſis) ſaies, © I wil not denie, but that Pythagoras 
© might have had converſe with the Jews in {haldea, &c. Orig. 
facr. book, 3. c. 2. ſeft., 2, But we ſhal endeavor to make good our 
Aſjertion [that Pythagoras traduced the main Principles of his Phi- 
loſophie from the Fewiſh Church, and Scriptures originally] from the 
ſtorie of his Life, Inſtitutes, and Philoſophic, both'as to Mater, 
and Forme thereof. 


$. 3- We ſhal begin with the Storie of Pythazoras's Life, who is Pythagoras's | 
faid to: bea Samian; but whether he were borne there, or elſe. #74 and ori- 


where, is not certainly determined. Cleanthes (as Porphyrie de 
Vita Pythag.) ſaies, he was a Syrian of the Citie of Tyre in 7 he- 


nicia (a part of Syria) whence making a Voyage to Samos (be- Pythagoras Vne- 


ginal from the 
Pheni:4ans. 


fore [onia ) for traffic, at ſuch time, as the Samians were much ſrcb# flu, ut 


preſt with famin, he ſupplied them with Corne ;, in acknowlege- 
ment whereof they made him free of their Countrey. Suidas 


Apuleins Florid. 
Is. vel Dema«* 
rats Sami, ut 


faith, Pythagoras was a Samian by education, but a-Tyrrhenian 7uſtinus l. 20. 


by Birth, brought over young by his father to Samos. So eAriſto- vir fuit ingenio 

| Civ, 451, induſtriz 
ſcagulari: prom- 
ptus ſimul &+ ad- 


mirabundus. 


neral, and approved opinion, is that of Jamblichus (de vita Pythag. Horn. Hiſt. phi- 


xenus makes him to be a Tyrrhenian,as Lud. Vives in Auguſt 
L.8.c.2. And Grotixs, on e Mat. 7.6. © Many, faies he, make 
© him to be a Tyrrhenian, others a Tyrian, &c. But the more ge- 


cap. 2.) © that Pythagorar's Father was a Samian, deſcended from #%+ & 3+ & 11. 
© nceus, who firſt brought a Colonie into Samos; and that Pytha- Mneſarchis, 


oras his Son was borne at S:don in Phenicia, but educated at Samos. 
hich ever of theſe accounts we fixe upon, it is evident, Pyrha- 
goras had a very great affinitie unto, and fo advantage from, the 
Phenicians, whereby to acquaint himſelf with the Jewiſh Learn- 
ng, and Myſteries. 


$. 4. Pythagoras is ſuppoſed to-have been borne abcut the third Pythagoras fou- 
riſhed about the 
60. Olympiad 


year of the 53.O0lympiad ; and he flouriſhed, as ſome think, about 
the time that Nebxchadnezar beſieged Fernuſalem, an. munds 3360. 


or according to Laertius, about the 60. Olympiad. About which ©" 


time the Jewiſh Garden, which had been before encloſed, was 
thrown open, and many of the Plants thereof removed and ſet 
in forrain parts; in Baby.on, Evypt, Phenicia, &c. By which 
means Pythagoras, and therelſt of the inquiſitive Grecians, had a 


mighty 


3350. 


£34 


Pythagoras's 
Preceptors in 
Grece before 
his Travels. 


His Meſlers, and InflruGors. Book IT. 
mv rpm to informe themſelves in the Jewiſh Wiſdome, 
and Myſteries, touching Gad, his Names, and Attributes ; the 
Production, or Creation ef the World, and its firſt principles, 
and al the Jewiſh Ceremonies. That Pythagoras went to Phentcia, 
and thence into Egypt, where he ſtayed 22. years, and afterward 
unto Babyloz, where he continued 12, years, and had converſa- 
_ with the Jews. in thoſe parts, I now procede to make evi- 
ent. | 

$. 5. Tamblichus (Vit. Pythag. cap. 2.) tels us, © that Mreſarchus, 
© the Father of Pythagoras, returning from Syria to Samus, brought 
© up his Son in many excellent Sciences, committing him ſome- 
© times to Creophilus, ſometimes to Pherecydes of Syrus. Diogenes 
© Laertixs ſaies, that Pythagoras's Father dying; he was committed 
© by his Uncle Zoilus to Pherecydes the Syrian 


, &c. Auguſtine, Epiſt. 
Pythagoras how 3, ad Voluſianum, ſaies, © That Pythagoras, hearing rn; 


be was fat 


© puting amongſt the Greeks of the immortalitie of the Soul, was 


changed from. 2 c {5 moved with the novitie of this Diſpute, that he was changed 


Wwrefiler into a 


Philoſopher. 


© froma Pugil, or Wreſtler, into a Philoſopher. That Pyrhago- 
ras firſt wasa Pugil, Laertins bb. 8. relates, as Yoſſins E lo- 
ſoph. ſett. l. 2. c. 6. $.8. The ſame Laertine (in the Lite of 
Anaximenes) reckons Deng amongſt the Diſciples of Thales. 
© For (faies he, out of Anaximenes's Epiltle to Pythagoras 
© Pythagoras, being from his youth greatly inclined to an inqui- 
© tion into Religious Rites, and Myſteries, addreſſed himfelf 
*to Thales at e Muetws, as to one, that could moſt advance 
© him in this Enterpriſe. From Thales he received the firſt Ele- 
ments of his Philoſophie, So alfo Iamblichus (de vita ; 
c. 2.) tels us, © that Thales entertained him very civilly, with 
« admiration of his excellent naturals., which ſurpaſſed other 
© Youths; and after he had given him ſuch inſtruftians, as he 
© could, in the Mathematics, he adviſed: him to have recourſe 
©to:£eypt , there to converſe with the Prieſts of s, ſpe- 
© cially thoſe of Fupiter ; from whom he himſelf had obtained 
<thoſe pieces of Knowlege for which he was accoynted Wile. 
< Amongſt other things Thales adviſed-him to improve his time 
*wel: by reaſon whereof: he abſtained from-Wine, and Fleſh. 
Whence we may collect. how Pythagoras came by the firſt rudi- 
ments of his philoſophic inclinations, and principles; namely: 
from Thales, and _—_— : from the former we may ſuppoſe he 
received his Natural Philoſophie, and Mathematics; tom the 
ater 


Chap. V. Pythagords 4/7 Theve!s avd Converſe. 
later his myſtic and ſymbolic Theologie ; as alfo his notions of 
the Souls Immortalitte, &c. which were derived originally from 
the Jewiſh Nation, as before. Yoſſius de philoſ. 4. 2. c.6. 5. 9. faies, 
© that Pythagoras heard in Grece, belides Pherecydes, 
©and Anaximander the Phyſiologiſt. 


» 


$. 6. Pythagoras having learned of Thates to improve his time, Pythagoras's 
and inure himſelf to temperance, both as to the quantitie and qua- !74*!!ing inte 
litie of mexts, whereby he acquired an twtla, « good habitnde, and PIC. 


clearncſſe of mind, and an exact conſtant healthof Bodie, he re- 
ſolves apon travelling into the Oriental parts; thereby to informe 
hunſelf —_— the firſt principles of Wiſdome, and ſacred 
Myſteries. the firſt Voyage he made, was unto Sidon in Phe- 
ncia; whereunto he was inclined, as wel from a natural deſire he 
had to the place, which he ſuppoſed to be his own Native Coun- 
trey, as alſo that he might ſatisfie himſelf touching their Myſte- 


ries, and Philofophie. Here he had conference with the Prophets, His Conference 
Succeſſors of Aochus the Phyſiologiſt, with the Phenician Prieſts, ##h the ſucetſ- 
and others; and was initiated in al the Myſteries of Byblus, and/* 9 


Tyre, and ſundry of the chief ſacred Inſtitutions in other parts of 
Syria ; not undergoing theſe things out of ſuperſtition, but from 
his natural inclination and love to Wiſdome, and fear, leſt any 
thing worthy to be known, which was preſeryed amongſt them, . 
in the Myſteries of the Gods, might eſcape him. Thus [ambli- 
chus c. 3. ſpeaking of his ſtay at Sidon, faith, iylavde $3 confer 
avy roigre Mele v7 quenalys Texpirarss Ofc. He conferred there 
with the Prophets, who were Succeſſors to Mochus the Phyſiologer, as 
alſo with others. This «Mochns, Strabo 1.16. cals Moſchus ; and 
If. { aſaubon, Animadv. in Athene. |. 3. c. 36. thinks this e Hochw,., 
or Moſchus, was in the Phenician tongue called Wa «Hoſehe, or, 
as it is uſually written e Ioſes. So Foarnes Arcerws, the publiſher 
of Iamblichus, for Mochus placeth Moſckm, or e Moſes, Whenee 
Selden, de Fur. Nat. & Gent. 1. 1.c, 2, conjectures, that what lam- 
blichus mentions of the Prophets, Succeſſors to Mochus, muſt be 
underſtood of the Jewiſh Philoſophers and Prophets, who were 
the Succeſſors of Moſes, from whom Pythagoras had-his choiſeſt 


notions. That Pythagoras, whiles he was in Phenicia,. had conver- Aud with 
ſation with ſpme Jews, is not yalikely; for their own Countrey be- 7tws. 


ing depopulated, many of them fled for refuge to their neighbors 
the Egyptians, Phenicians, &c, Yeathat Pythagoras viſited Zudea, 
is affirmed by Serabo, . * who affirmes that Pyrhagors« viſited _s 
© only 
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His Meſlers, and Inſlrucors. Book IT. 
mighty advantage to informe themſelves in the Jewiſh Wiſdome, 
and Myſteries, touching Gad, his Names, and Attributes ; the 
Production, or Creation of the World, and its firſt principles, 
and al the Jewiſh Ceremonies. That Pythagoras went to Phenzcia, 
and thence into Egypt, where he ſtayed 22. years, and afterward 
unto Babylon, where he continued 12, years, and had converſa- 
_ with the Jews in thoſe parts, I now procede to make evi- 

nt. / 

$. 5- Iamblichus (Vit. Pythag. cap. 2.) tels us, © that Mreſarchus, 
© the Father of Pythagoras, returning from Syria to Samus, brought 
© up his Son in many excellent Sciences, committing him ſome- 
« times to Creophilus, ſometimes to Pherecydes of Syrus. Diogenes 
© Laertixs ſaies, that Pythagoras's Father dying; he was committed 
© by his Uncle Zoilus to Pherecydes the Syrian, &c. 


uſtine,Epiſt. 
Pythagoras how 3, ad Yoluſianum, ſaies, © That Pythagoras, bring Pho eob I 


he was faſt 


© puting amongſt the Greeks of the immortalitie of the Soul, was 


changed from.2 « {> moved with the novitie of this Diſpute, that he was changed 


Wrefiler into a «fr - - ; 
loſopher. oma Pugil, or Wreſtler, into a Philoſopher. That Pyrhags- 
a ras firſt —_ a Pugil, Leertins kb. 8. relates, as Voſſins = lo- 


ſoph. ſett. |. 2. c. 6. $.8. The ſame Laertius (in the Lite of 
Anaximenes) reckons oogne amongſt the Diſciples of Thales. 
© For (faies he, out of Aneximenes's Epiſtle to Pythagoras) 
© Fythagoras, being from his youth greatly inclined to an inqui- 
© {tion into Religious Rites, and Myſteries, addreſſed himielf 
*to Thales at « Mletws, as to one, that could moſt advance 
© him in this Enterpriſe. From Thales he received: the firſt Ele- 
ments of his Philoſophie, So alfo Iawblickus (de vita ; 
c. 2.) tels us, © that Thales entertained him very civilly, wit 
© admiration of his excellent naturals-, which ſurpaſſed other 
© Youths; and after he had given him: ſuck inſtruftians, as he 
© could, in the Mathematics, he adviſed him ta have recourſe 
© to Egypt , there to converſe with the Prieſts of Zdemphas, ſpe- 
* cially thoſe of Fupiter; from whom he himſelf had obtained 
<thoſe pieces of Knowlege for which he was accoynted Wile. 
< Amongſt other things Thales adviſed-him to improve his-time 
<wel: by reaſon whereof- he abſtained from-Wine, and Fleſh. 
Whence we may collect. how Pythagoras came by the firſt rudi- 
ments of his philoſophic inclinations, and principles; namely: 
from Thales, and Pher : from the former we may go 
| the 


received his Natural Philoſaphie, and Mathemasics ; 


Chap. V. Pythagords 4/7 Travels and Comverſe. 
later his myſtic and ſymbolic Theologie ; as alfo his notions of 
the Souls Immortalitie, &'c. which were derived originally from 
the Jewiſh Nation, as before. Yoſſius de philoſe 4. 2. c.6. $. 9. faies, 
© that Pythagoras heard 1n Grece, belides Pherecydes, Fermodamas, 
eand Anaximander the Phyſiologiſt. 
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$. 6. Pythagoras having learned of Thates to improve his time, Pythagoras's 
and inure himſelf to temperance, both as to the quantitie and qua- !74v*!!ing Inte 


litie of meuts, whereby he acquired an zeta, 4 good bnbirxde, and 
ckarncſſe of mind, and an exact conſtant healthof Bodie, he re- 
ſolves upon travelling into the Oriental parts; thereby to informe 


himſelf touching the firſt principles of Wiſdome , and ſacred * 
Mylteries. And the firſt Voyage he made, was unto Sidon in Phe- 


uicia; whereunto he was inclined, as wel from a natural deſire he 
had to the place, which he ſuppoſed to be his own Native Coun- 
trey, as alſo that he might ſatisfie himſelf touching their Myſte- 


Cla. 


ries, and Philofophie. Here he had conference with the Prophets, His Conference 


Succeſſors of Adfochu the Phyſiologiſt, with the Phenician Prieſts, fref s --4j 


and others; and was initiated in al the Myſteries of Byblss, and 
Tyre, and ſundry of the chief ſacred Inſtitutions in other parts of 
Syria ; not undergoing theſe things out of ſuperſtition, but from 
his natural inclination and love to Wiſdome, and fear, leſt any 


thing worthy to be known, which was preſerved amongſt them, . 


in the Myſteries of the Gods, might =_ him. Thus [ambli- 
chus c. 3. ſpeaking of his ſtay at Sidor, faith, iylavbe $3 cvuber 
auy 5oisre Medye v4 quenaiys Tempirarss &fc. He conferred there 
with the Prophets, who were Succeſſors to Mochus the Phyſiologer, as 


alſo with others. This CMochns, Strabo 1.16. cals Moſchus ; and 
If. (aſaubon, Animadv. m Athene. l. 3. c. 36. thinks this e Hoch, 


or Moſchus, was in the Phenician tongue called WA «Hoſthe, or, 
as it is uſually written e Ffoſes. So Foarnes afrceriws, the publiſher 
of Iamblichus, for Mochus placeth Moſckm, or «Moſes, Whenee 
Selden, de Fur. Nat. & Gent. 1. 1.c. 2. conjectures, that what lam- 
blichus mentions of the Prophets, Succeſſors to Mech, muſt be 
underſtood of the Jewiſh Philoſophers and Prophets, who were 
the Succeſſors of Moſes, from whom Pythagoras had-his choiſeſt 


notions. That Pythagoras, whiles he was in Phenicia,. had conver- Asd with 
ſation with ſpme Jews, is not palikely ; for their own Countrey be- 7*ws. 


ing de ated, many of them fled for refuge to their neighbors 
the Pope Phenicians, &c, Yeathat Pythagoras viſited Fudea, 


is affirmed by Strabo, . * who affirmes that Pyrhagorar viſited not. 


* only 
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© only the Egyptians, Arabians, Chaldeans, but alſo penetrated 
© into Fudea 1t ſelf, and inhabited Mount {armel, where the Prieſts, 
*evenin his time, ſhewed the Walkes of Pythagoras. So Hornins 
Hiſt. phloſ.l. 3.c. 11. * That Pythagoras, ſaics he, penetrated into 
© Fudea it ſeit is aſhrmed by great Authors, though al agree not 
© toit. However [amblichus openly informes us, that he had Con- 
ference with the Succellors of e F/ochns, who, as has beenalready 

proved, had his Philoſophie from the Jews. ” 
His travels into $7, From Phenicia Pythagoras palled into Egypt, with recom- 
"Oe = © mendation from Polycrares the Tyrant, to Amaſs King of Egypr, 
theirprieſts,zh-c, WNO gave him Letters to the Prieſts, to whom he bad recourſe. 
ſee more chap, 7, 11 the firlt place he went to thoſe of Helopolzs, who ſent him to 
S. 2. the Prieſts of Aemphis: from eAemphis he was ſent to Thebes, 
where he was permitted to acquaint himſelf with al their Learn- 
ing; which was never granted to any ſtranger before, as Porphyrie 
Venit & 2% deVita Pythag. So Veſſuss de philoſ.. ſeit. lib. 2, c. 2.4. 2. ©* Pythago- 
CW +7 *ras (ſaies he) was ſent by Thales into Fgype, to confer with the 
Arzbas,&Chal- © Puiclts of e Iſemphis, and Diofpolis,where he arrived in the Reign 
devs, & quibus * of Semneſertens, as Plinie, or of Amaſis ; to whom he was recom- 
rationen ie- © mended by letters from Polycrates, the Samian Tyrant, as Laer- 
je nniorum edi- «© tins, Plutarch ſaics, he heard Oenuphis the Heliopolite, &c. Dio- 
oro end 6 <geres Faith, whileſt he lived with theſe Prieſts, he was inſtituted, 
thre, primus us © and intormcd in the Language, and Wiſdome of the Egyptians, 
ſus ef,2 in &- *and in their threefold kind of Writing, Epiſtolic, Hieroglyphic, 
ey;to cam Sacer- © and Symbolic z of which ſee Clemens eAlexanar. Strom. 5. as be- 
_— +. fore. Laertius allo addes, that, while he was in Egypr, he entred 
gk E21tio. © 1MtO tne Exyptian Adyta, u, afer of Yea i amoponTors Yuadey, and 
rum & ſermo» © was 11 ſtututed un things unexpreſſible touching the Gods, Perhaps he 
nm didicit: © means the Tetratty, and the other Jewiſh Myſterics, in which 
Sic Porhyr4us. Pythagoras was inſtructed, of which hereafter. Clemens Alexan- 
— wry F drimt 5gup. 1. faics, * he was Diſciple to Sonchede, a chief Pro- 
L. 2.5.2 © pet, or Prieſt of the Egyptians. Dios. Laertins ſaies, that he 
© learned the Egyptian Tongue. And 1amblichus, c. 4. faics, *tiat 
Sze Stan'y of Py- © being tlius acquainted with the Learning of the Egyptians, he 
$94g0145 4+ ©22incd the obſervations of many Apes; and, whilelt he lived 
©amonglt them, was admired, and beloved of the Prophets, and 
© Prieiis, with whom he converſed ; by which means he gave 
© [raſelf exact information concerning perſons, and things ; not 
* omitting any perſon, eminent at any time for Learning, or any 
*kind of Religious Rites ; neither leaving any place unviltted, 
© wherein 


Chap. V. Motives of Enquirie after Jewiſh Myſteries. 
wherein he conceived, he might find ſomewhat extraordinary. 
Now that Pychazoras had converſe with the Jews, is more than 
© probable. Some incline to think he might have Conference with 
Feremie. So Lud. Vives in Aug. de ((w.l. 8. c.11. tels us, © that 
© Feremie went with the Tribe of Jada, and Zenjamin into Egypr, 
© and dyed at Tans, where he was _ by the Natives, 
© for a preſent remedie againſt the ſtinging of Serpents. Exſebins 
placeth the beginning of Feremies Prophecie in the firſt year of 


36. Olympiad. Then afterwards making mention of ſundry Pla. His conference 
tonic Myſteries of God, his infinite Eſſence, and /dea's traduced P# the Fes 
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from Exod. 3. 14. ye 6} 5 &y, he concludes thus: © Although I in Egypt. 


© dono way dout, but that Pythagoras himſelf learned theſe My- 
« ſteries in Egypt, from the Sacred Volumes : and the Conference 


© with Ferenc rather agrees to him, than to Plato. Though it is The motives 


poſſible, Feremie might be dead before Pythagoras came into Epypr; n_ might mn- 
e mIWi to ns 


? quire into Few» 


iſh Ayſteries. 


yet we need no way dout, but that his fame was then living 
which together with the great repute the Jewiſh Nation had for 
ancient Wiſdome, Records, and Myſteries, could not but prove. 
a prevailing motive, and quickening of Pythagoras's inquiſitive 
humor, to make ſome inquiſition into the Jewiſh Records, Rites, 
Wiſdome, and Myſteries, contained in the facred Volumes, ac- 
cording to this poſitive affirmation of Zud. Vives. And indeed 
how can we rationally imagine, that Pythagoras, who was fo 

reedy after oriental Traditions, Wiſdome, and Myſteries ; and 
0 curious to prie into every corner of Egypt (where he ſtaid 22. 
years) to examine al perſons, and things, ſpecially ſuch as pre- 
rended to any ancient Records, Religious Rites or Myſteries; I 
ſay, how can we imagine, that he ſhould paſſe by thoſe multitudes 
of. Jews, he met with in Egypt, without enquirie into their anci- 
ent Wiſdome, and Records, which infinitely excelled thoſe few 
broken Traditions, and corrupt derivations, which the Egyptians 
had extracted from their ſacred Fountains ? Yea {Temens Ale- 
xandrinus, 5gap- 1.telsus , © that Pythagoras, to ſatishe his curio- 
© ſitie in theſe his inquiries in Egypt, ſuffered himſelf to be 
© circumciſed , and ſo learned things not uſually communicated, 
© concerning the Gods, and their Myſteries. Now we know this 
Rite of Circumciſion was proper to the Jews, not uſed by Egyp- 
tians, 


'$. 8. Pythagoras, quitting E-ypt, went to Babylon; of which Pythagoras's 
Voyage [mblichu C.4. gives this relation: *that ( ambyſes having —_ wnto Ba 
T (in yon, & 
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wherein he conceived, he might find ſomewhat extraordinary. 
Now that —_— had converſe with the Jews, is more than 
© probable. e incline to think he might have Conference with 
Feremie. SO Lud. Vives in Aug. de ((w.l. 8. c.11. tels us, © that 
© Feremie went with the Tribe of 7ada, and Zenjamin into Eeypr, 
© and dyed at Tanis, where he was — by the Natives, 
© for a preſent remedie againſt the ſtinging of Serpents. Erſebins 
placeth the beginning of Feremies Prophecie in the firſt year of 
36. Olympiad, Then afterwards making mention of ſundry Pla- His confermee 
tonic Myſteries of God, his infinite Eſſence, and /dea's traduced _ the fews 
from Exod. 3. 14. &ys &yt 8 dr, he concludes thus: © Although 1 ** =8%P* 
©dono way dout, but that Pythagoras himſelf learned theſe My- 
© ſteries in Egypr, from the Sacred Volumes : and the Conference 
© with Ferenc rather agrees to him, than to Plato. Though it is The motives 
pollible, Zeremie might be dead before Pythagoras came into Epypr; Which might m- 
yet we need no way dout, but that his fame was then living, bim to en- 
which together with the great repute the Jewiſh Nation had for ih Ml — 
ancient Wiſdome, Records, and Myſteries, could not but prove ; 
a prevailing motive, and quickening of Pythagoras's inquiſitive 
humor, to make ſome inquilition into the Jewiſh Records, Rites, 
Wiſdome, and Myſteries, contained in the ſacred Volumes, ac- 
cording to this poſitive affirmation of Zud. Vives. And indeed 
how can we rationally imagine, that Pythagoras, who was fo 
reedy after oriental Traditions, Wiſdome, and Myſteries ; and 
0 curious to prie into every corner of Egypt (where he ſtaid 22. 
years) toexamine al perſons, and things, ſpecially ſuch as pre- 
tended to any ancient Records, Religious Rites or Myſteries; I 
ſay, how can we imagine, that he ſhould paſſe by thoſe multitudes 
of Jews, he met with in Egypr, without enquirie into their anci- 
ent Wiſdome, and Records, which infinitely excelled thoſe few 
broken Traditions, and corrupt derivations, which the Egyptians 
had extrafted from their ſacred Fountains ? Yea {lemens Ale- 
xandrinus, seap- 1.telsus , © that Pythagoras, to ſatisfie his curio- 
© ſitie in theſe his inquiries in Egypt , ſuffered himſelf to be 
© circumciſed , and ſo learned things not uſually communicated, 
© concerning the Gods, and their Myſteries. Now we know this 
Rite of Circumciſion was proper to the Jews, not uſed by Egyp- 
tlans, 
6. 8. Pythagoras, quitting Exypt, went to Babylon; of which Pythagoras's 
Voyage amblichms Ayn prom. relation z © char Tenbs having b avels wnto Ba 
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wherein he conceived, he might find ſomewhat extraordinary. 
Now that _=_— had converſe with the Jews, is more than 
© probable. e incline to think he might have Conference with 
Ferenie. SO Lud. Vives in Aug. de ('rv.l. 8. c.11. tels us, © that 
© Feremie went with the Tribe of Fauda, and Zenjamin into Eeypr, 
© and dyed at Tanis, where he was — by the Natives, 
© for a preſent remedie againſt the ſtinging of Serpents. Exſebins 
placeth the beginning of Feremies Prophecie 1n the firſt year of 
36. Olympiad. Then afterwards making mention of ſundry Pla- His corfermce 
tonic Myſteries of God, his infinite Eſſence, and 1dea's traduced 7 the 7ews 
from Exod. 3. 14. ys «ut 5 &y, he concludes thus: © Although 1 ** E85P- 
© dono way dout, but that Pythagoras himſelf learned theſe My- 
© ſteries in Egypr, from the Sacred Volumes : and the Conference 
© with Feremuc rather agrees to him, than to Plato. Though it is The motives 
pollible, Zeremie might be dead before Pythagoras came into Eyypr; Which might e- 
yet we need no way dout, but that his fame was then living, duce him to en- 
which together with the great repute the Jewiſh Nation had for th Myfto = 
ancient Wiſdome, Records, and Myſteries, could not but prove : 
a prevailing motive, and quickening of Pythagoras's inquiſitive 
humor, to make ſome inquiſition into the Jewiſh Records, Rites, 
Wiſdome, and Myſteries, contained in the ſacred Volumes, ac- 
cording to this poſitive affirmation of Lud. Vives. And indeed 
how can we rationally imagine, that Pythagoras , who was ſo 
reedy after oriental Traditions, Wiſdome, and Myſteries ; and 
0 curious to prie into every corner of Egypt (where he ſtaid 22. 
years) to examine al perſons, and things, ſpecially ſuch as pre- 
rended to any ancient Records, Religious Rites or Myſteries; 1 
ſay, how can we imagine, that he ſhould paſſe by thoſe multitudes 
of Jews, he met with in Egypt, without enquirie into their anci- 
ent Wiſdome, and Records, which infinitely excelled thoſe few 
broken Traditions, and corrupt derivations, which the Egyptians 
had extracted from their ſacred Fountains ? Yea {Temens Ale- 
xandrinus, sgwus 1.telsus , © that Pythagoras, to ſatishe his curio- 
« ſitie in theſe his inquiries in Egypt , ſuffered himſelf to be 
© circumciſed , and ſo learned things not uſually communicated, 
© concerning the Gods, and their Myſteries, Now we know this 
Rite of Circumciſion was proper to the Jews, not uſed by Egyp- 
tlans, 
$. 8. Pythagoras, quitting E-ypt, went to Babylon; of which Pythagoras's 
Voyage [eonblichn B4 gives ciation : © that {ambyſes having avels wnto Bae 
T (in ylon, &c 
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Se Stanly of (inthe 63. Olympiad) conquered Egypt, Pythagoras was taken 
P;thageras <, Priſoner by him, and ſent to Babylon, where he converſed with 
$o the moſt eminent amongſt the Chaldeans (T ſuppoſe "the Zabs) 
as alſo with the Perſian Magi, wio entertained him very courte- 
vaſtly, and gave him inſightinto their more hidden M, tries, and 
Religious Rites of worſnp pertormed to their Gods, as a.ſo in 
the Mathematics, Thus Yoſſins, de philoſoph. ſet. I. 2. c.6. 5.4. 
treating of 7ythagoras, faies, © out of a deſire to get Learning, he 
© was converſant with the Perſian Mas, and witn the Afﬀyrians, 
© or Ciialdeans ; as, belides others, Laertivs teſtifieth, who ſaith, 
©that he was initiated in al the Grecian, and Barbarian Myſte- 
ries; and that he learned the Egyptian Tongue, and thence had 
<converſation with the Chaldcans in Afyria, and the Mas in 
© Perſea. The ſam? Yoſſins ſaies (de philo). 1. 2. c. 1.) that from 
the Cnaldcans he learned Aſtronomie. Laertizs ſaies, that he was 
Pythagoras'*s moſt converſant with theſe Chaldeans. Now that by theſe Chal- 
as _ deans, with whom Pyrhagoras was ſo intimate, we may juſtly tn- 
Jows under Me Jerftand incluſively (if not excluſively) the Jews, I think, wil 
nam? of Chalde- : R + 
ans, Zabratys, be pretty clear, if we conſider, that the Jews having loſt their 
CC» own viſible ſtate, and Nation, lived now under the Chaldean Go- 
vernment and State, and ſo might paſle amongſt the Grecians for 
Chaldeans. And this wil be farther evident, if we refle&t on 
what is mentioned by Dtogenes (cited by Porphyrie) of the Chat- 
deans, with whom Pythagoras converſed in Babylon, amongſt 
whom he particulariſeth one Zabratus, © by whom he was cleanſed 
© from the defilements of his Life, and informed in many things 
© concerning Nature, and the firſt principles of the Univerſe. This 
Zabratus (Selden de Fure Nat. Heb. 1, 1.c.2.) inclines to believe 
was Ezechiel : for he takes notice, that Ezechiel, and Pythagoras 
flouriſhed about the ſame time. The like 1s mentioned by Selder 
Syntag. 2. de Diis Syris cap. 1, © Truly the moſt accurate Chrono- 
<logie teacheth us , that Pythagoras, and Exzechiel flouriſhed to- 
egether, between. the L. and LIL: Olympiads. Therefore the ac- 
© count of time hinders not, but that Nazaratus (who is ſaid to 
© be Pythagoras's Malter) ſhould be the ſame with Ezechiel. He al- 
*ſois the fame with Zd&ox7@> Zabratus, who by C Malchus, in the 
©Life of Pythagoras, is called his Maſter, &c. Godefred Wendelin 
aſlerts , that Pythagoras derived his Tetrays from the Jews; and 
particularly from Darel, the chief of the « 2/ag;, who was then, 
when Pythagoras lived in thoſe parts, about 70. years old, F. 
Selaen 
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Selden Syntag. 2. de Diis Syris cap. 1. affirmes, that Pythagoras had 

ſome rude notices of the 74Texyesuuarer, or Gods name 211? 

Fehovah, which he called 74rgaxrus Terrattys, That Pythagoras 

had converſation with, and ſome traditions from the Jews,whileſt 

he was in Babylon, appcars farther, by what Drovenes in his Trea- 

tiſe of incredible things beyond Thule (quoted by Porphyrie pag. 

8.) afhrmes of Pytbagoras; that he went ,alſo to the Hebrews, cc. 

That Pythagoras vilited Ezypt, and Babylon, at thoſe very times, 

when the Jews had their abode there,isaffirmed by Enſebius lib. 10. 

prepar.c. 2. © They report, that Fythagoras was an Auditor, not 

© only of Pherecydes Syrins, but alſo of the Perſian ears, and of 

© the Egyptian Divinators, at that very time, when ſome of the 

© Jews went to Babylon, and others of them to Egypr. That there 

were a great number of Jews in Babylon, when Pythagoras was 

there, 1s moſt evident: for ſuppoſe we fixe the time of his 

being 1n Babylon after the Captivitie of the Jews, and their Re- 

turne to Fudea; yet it is certain, there were great numbers of 

them never returned, but continued in Babylon, where they had 

three famous Scholes, or Univerſities, Sora, Pompeditha, and Ie- 

harda:, (as has been afore obſerved) which we cannot conceive, 

that Pythazoras, ſo curious an Inquiſitor into Antiquitie, would 

paſſe by, without obſervation, for 12. years ſpace: for ſo long he 

continued in Babylon, according to [amblichus. That, which gave The advantages 
Pythazoras the greateſt advantage, and encouragement to con- # #44 for pr 
verſe with the Jews in Babylon, was his $kil in the Egyptian oy dg 
"Tongue (as Dyogenes, and others aſſert) and as I preſume in the y;, 544 ke 
Chaldee, which indeed differed not in Subſtance, but only in Dia- peyptian and 
let, from the Hebrew, as we have endeavored to prove out of Chaldee tongues: 
Bochart, and others; ſo that we need not, with Ariftobulus, ſup- 

poſe the Tranſlation of e.Ioſes's Books into Greek before the 

Perſian Monatchie; for Pythagoras being $killed in the Egyptian, 

and, I ſuppoſe, alſo the Chaldean Tongue, having lived in Chaldea 

I2. years, might without difficultie, read Meſes's Writings, at 

leaſt have converſation, and conference with the Jews, who could, 

without dout, (having lived ſo long in Chaldea) ſpeake the Chal- 

dean Tongue, &c. That Pythagoras really had converſation with 

the Jews at Babylon, and tranſlated many things out of their Do- 

Atrines into his Philoſophic, has been already proved by ſundry 
Teſtimonies collected by Learned Uſher, as alſo by the conceſſion 

of Srellingfleet ;,» of which ſee $. 2. of this Chapter, 
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His returneto $.g. Pythagoras having ſpent 12. years at Babylon, in converſa- 
Samos, end de tion with the Perſian Magi, Chaldeans, and Jews, about the 56. 
partare thenct. year of his age he returned to Samos, where he endeavored to in- 
{tcu&t the Samians in that Symbolic mode of philoſophiſing, he had 
learned in Ezypr, and other oriental parts: but the Samians, not 
affecting his obſcure and enigmatic Philoſophie, did not give him 
any great encouragement to continue long with them, as Jambli- 
chus de vita Pythag. c. 5. Laertius informes us, that the occaſion of 
his departure from Samos, was the Tyrannie it lay under by rea- 
fon of Polycrates his uſurpation. So Yoſſius de phil. ſe. 1. 2.c.6.5. 1, 
That Pythagoras was a great aſlertor of the peoples Liberties (as 
Plato) -but an inveterate enemy of Tyrannie, wil appear in its 
lace. 

His going t0 " $. 10. Iamblichus alſo (cap. 5.) acquaints us, that, before his 
Crete az45par- going into Zralie, he went to Crete to acquaint himſelf with the 
mM Laws of A£nos ; as alſo to, Sparta, to gain Knowlege i thoſe of 
Lycurous, who then had the Vogue for great Legiſlators. Zaertius 
tels us, while he was in Crete, he had converſation with Epimens- 
des, with whom he entred the Idean Cave, This Epimenides is by 
Apuleins, in 2. Florid. ſtiled the famous Diviner ; where alſo he 
ny that Pythagoras made uſe of one Leodamas, the Diſciple of 
Creophilus, for his Maſter ; but Laerr. 1.8. and Suidas cal him 
Hermodamas. (aſaubon thinks that he might have heard Solon alſo, 
but Yoſſius, de phil. ſeft. 1. 2. c. 6. $. 4. gainſaies this perſua- 

{i0n, 
oras's $. 11, Pythagoras, quitting Grece, went into Tralie (that part 
coming into Tta- which was called. e Magna Grecia) and firſt arrived at (roto, 
rn pr er ”' where, by his graceful preſence, Rhetoric Orations,and friendly 
their libertie, Complaiſance, he gained the affeCtions of the Citiſens, both Ma- 
and wnitie, giltrates, and others, as Jamblichas cap. 8. The ſame lamblichns 
by communica (cap. 6.) tels ws, that, at the firſt Speech he made in.(7oto, he at- 
ting good Laws, tracted many followers ; inſo.much that ina ſhort time he gained 
_ 600. Diſciples. And that he trad a general eſtime amongſt the 
Romans, is evident by the Statue, they erected to him, at Rome; 
of which Plnie lib. 34. cap. 6. thus ſpeaks: I find Statues eretted 
to Pythagoras, and Alcibiades in the hornes of the Comitium, See 
Veſſis bob L 2.c.6. 4. 28. &c, And indeed no wcader, that the 


pl 


[talians had ſo great an eſtime for and affection to Pyrhagoras,who 
had been a = Inſtrumefit of delivering them from OppreC 
ſion, and Sed1 


tion amongt themſelves; as alſo of communica. 
ting 
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ting to them.Good Laws (which he had from the Jews) and ſuch 
a conſtitution of their Commun Wealth, as tended moſt to the 
preſervation of Libertie, and Unitiez the main Pillars of any 
State, So P e, in the Life of Pythagoras, pag. 14. and Iam- 
blichxs out of him. 7. informe us, *that whatſoever Cities Py- 
© thagoras, in his travels through Tralie, and (Gilie found in ſub- 
© jection:one to another, he inſtilled into them; by his Diiciples, 
© a principle of Libertie.. Thus he freed Croto, Sybaris, Cutan, 
© Rheginm, Himera, eAgrizentum, and other Cities where iis Df 
* ciples prevailed. Yea indeed many of the molt eminent ReCo! $ 
© of theltalian commun wealths proccded from Pyrh2zori/$Scho!-, 
as Zalencus, who gave Laws to the Locrians, and (harondas the 
Catanean, who gave Laws to the Thuris, with other Legiſlators, 
of whom ſee [amblichus cap. 30. By means of which Pythagorcan 
Laws, and Governors, theſe Cities were a long time wel gover- 
ned. Pythagoras wholly took away diſſention. So Tamblichur, 
Some alſo ſay,that Nama Pompilixs had his Laws from Pythagoras : 
but that this could not be, we ſhal prove hercafter. 
$. 12. From Pythagoras's. ſettlement, and Schole in rake, the 
Italic SeCt received its denomination. That part of /ralie, wherein 
—_—_— taught, was called e Magna Grecia, which compriſed 
arentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Croto, and the Thurii, Pythago- 
ras having lived at Croto 20. years, dyed in the lalt year of the 70. 
Olympiad, as Euſebins wil have it. He had indeed an univerſal 
eſtime amongſt al, but a particular reverence from his Scholars, 


who, as long as he lived, were wont to ſtile him, 3 360aiy@®, the Pythagotas's 
Theologue ; but aſter his death they called him, 3 axSgaxG@, the charatter by 
man. Iamblichus, de vita Pythas. c. 2. gives him this honorable Tamblichus. 
character : © Pythagoras ( Aies he ) after thedeath of his Father, His eminent 


© grew up in Wiſdome, and Temperance, being even from his 
* youth generally honored by the moſt ancient. His graceful pre- 
© ſence, and taking Diſcourſe drew al perſonsto him; in ſo much 
«that many affirmed him to be the Son of ſome God. He being 
© thus confirmed by the commun vogue of al men concerning him, 
© by the education given him in his youth, and by his excellent 
«Naturals, made himſelf daily more deſerving of theſe advanta- 
*ses; adorning himſelf with Religions Exercices, natural Scien- 
* ces, exemplary converſation , ſtabilitie of mind, grave deport- 


© ment, and with an amiable imitable ſerenitie. He was never His freedome 
©tranſported by unlawful paſſion, laughter, emulation, conten- fron imegular 


«tion, £4ſi0n% 
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©tion, or any other diſorder. He lived like {ome good Genius, 
© coming to converſe in Samos, whence he was ſtiled the Samian 

His care of his © Comet. Tamblichus (chap. 13.) gives usa farther account of his 
bea!th, modera- Moderation in the uſe of creature comforts, and refreſhments, 
tion in uſe of the of his exact Wiſdome, and diligence to preſerve a good habitude 
— -. and diſpoſition of bodie and mind, as allo of his great care in re- 
nt tins, deeming, and improving his time. © Pythagoras (fates he) having 
© learned of Thales above althings to husband his time wel, he did 
© for that reaſon abſtain from Wine, and Fleſh ; having before 
<abſtained from eating much, and accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch 
© meates, as were of more caſie digeſtion; by which means he ac- 
< quired an habit of watchfulneſle , ſerenitie, and vivacitie of 
*mind, and an equal continued health of bodie. 
Laertius's Cha- $.13, Togivea brief Abltrat of what Dvogenes Laertius does 
raFer of Pytha- more at large relate touching Pythagoras : © He was (faith he) the 
"__ E firſt Inſtitutor of the Italic Se&t ; al the others were called Tonic 
© from Thales, Pythavoras, when young, was committed by his 
© Uncle Zoilus to Pherecydes a Syrian. When he was young, and 
© moſt ſtudious of Learning, he initiated himſelf in the Bar- 
© harian, and Grecian Rites and Myſteries. At length he went to 
© F:ypr, with commendatory Letters from Polycrates, where he 
© icarned the Egyptian Tongue: but he was molt converſant with 
© the Chaldeans, and the Xdagi, After that he went to (ere, 
© where he converſed with Epimenides.In Eg ypt he entered the Aady- 
©4m, and was inſtruſted in the ineffable myſteries of the Gods. 
© At his return to Sames, finding his Countrey under Tyrannic by 
© Polycrates, he went to Croto 1n Ttalie : where he gave Laws to 
His aweful pre- © the Italians; and was honored by his Scholars. He is reported 
ſence and 16 «x9 have been of a moſt awful majeſtic preſence , which made ſo 
—__ «deep an impreſſion on ſuch as had converſation with him, that 
© a young man being ſeverely rebuked by him, immediately hang- 
© ed himſelf; whereupon Pythagoras ever after forbore to reprove 
H's contntathon *any, We have a good evidence of Pythaporas's contentation, 
#;d contems of and contemt of worldly grandeur, by his Epiſtle to Hero, in an- 
__— ſwer to an invitation he made him, to come and live with him : 
© My life, faies Pythagoras, is ſecure and quiet ; but yours wil no 
© way ſuit with me: a moderate and ſelf-denying perſon needs not 
* a Sicilian table, Pythagoras, whereſoever he comes, has althings 
* {uſficient for the day : but to ſerve a Lord is heavy, and- intole- 
©:able for one unaccuſtomed to it. *Avurdguae, ſelf-ſufficiency 18 a 
© great, 


bu 
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< oreat, and ſafe thing; for it hath none, that enyyeth or con- 
© ſpires againſt it, Whence that life ſeemeth to come neareſt to 
*God. Therefore write not to Pythagoras to live with you : 
© for Phyſicians wil not fal ſick, to bear their Patients Com- 


c 
pany. 
$. 14. cApulcins, Florid. 15. gives vs this brief account of Py- 


© fame goes, that of his own accord he ſought after the Egyptian 
© Sciences, and learnt there of the Prieſts the incredible cthcacies 
© of their Ceremonies, the admirable changes of Numbers, the 
© moſt exact formules of Geometrie : but his mind being not ta- 
© tiated with theſe Sciences, he thence gocs to the Chaldeans ; 
© and hence to the Brachmanes, and Gymnoſophiſts. The Chal- 
© dees teach the Sideral Science, or Aſtronomie, the ſtated anb:- 
© zxs of the wandring Stars, and the various effeets of both inthe 
© Genitures of men ; alfo Medicine, &c. The Brachmanes a!ſo 
* contributed much to his Philoſophie. Moreover Pythageras em- 
© braced Pherecydes, who ſprang out of the Scyran Land, for bis 
© Maſter. It 1s faid, that he ſtudied Natural Philoſophic with 
© eAnaximander : allo that he followed Epimenides of Crete, that 
© famous Prophet, and Poet, for Science ſake : alſo Leodamas, the 


© Diſciple of {reoph:lus, cc. To which we may adde that of 7u- JuſtinEschars- 
tin, Hiſt. lib. 20. *He went firſt to Egypt, then to Babylonto learn # of Pytha- 
©the motions of the Stars and the Origine of the Univerſe. 89% 


* Whence returning he came to Crete, and Lacedemon, to under- 
© ſtand the Laws of ines, and Lycurgus, at that time molt fa- 
© mous. With which being inſtructed he came to Croto, where, by 
© his Autoritie, he reduced the people fallen into Luxury, to the 
< aſe of frugalitie. He enumerated the ruines of the Cities, which 
© had been deſtroyed by the peſt of Luxurie. He frequently taught 
©the Women apart from the Men, and the Children apart from 
« their Parents. And he gained thus much by his continual Diſpu- 
© tation, that the Matrones laid aſide their golden-garments, and 
*0ther ornaments of their Dignte, accounting Chaſtitic, and 
© not fine Clothes, to be the true ornaments of Matrones. Pytha- 
© 0oras, the more effeftually to forme, and ſhape the Manners of 
©the Citie, frequently explicated the practic. part of Wiſdome. 
© Pythagoras leaving Croto went to the Metapontines , who had 
him if greatly in admiration, as that after his death, they made 


© his houſe a Temple, and worſhipt hum as a God. 
CEAP. 
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thagoras's Travels, Inſtructors, and Philoſophic: © Tine commun r4&, 


Pyrhagoras's 
twotald Schole 
and Diſciples. 


of Pythagorass 8chole, Diſciples, &c. Book II, 


CH AP. VI. 


Pythagoras's College, and Diſcipline 
from the Jews. 


Pythagoras's ewo Scholes, (1.) (Commun. (2.) His private (o- 
lege ; wherein were (1.) Novices ; their examen, and probation. 
2.) Two, or Intrinlics, Phil. 3. 12, 15. Tiawer. 1 tim 3.6, 
$upv7G-. The Diſcipline of Pythagoras's College. Their conſocia- 
tion founded on Virtue, as Exod. 19. 5,6. ſet forth by Salt, from 
Lev. 2. 13. Numb. 18. 19. Covenant by Salt what. Luke 13, 26. 
Ezra 4. 14. Mark g. 49. Of the Eſſenes, their (ulegiate Life,and 
the Pythagoreans Symboliſing with them in 16 Particulars. The Py- 
thagoreans a ſort of Separatiſts, Gal. 2. 9g. Their ſhunning worldly 
Pleaſures, and Companie : their Celibat, and Abſtinences, as Col.2. 
16, 21, 22, 1 Tim. 4. 3. Their rn and Feſtivals, Their 
white Veſtments from Ecclel..g. 8. Their perpetual Silence, and con- 
celing Myſteries. Their reverence towards their Elders. Their own- 
-#17 Providence, and Devotion. Their daily Exercices,, with morn- 
ing premeditation, and night-examination. Their Conftance \, with 
their excommunication, Mat. 8, 22. 


$.1 Fa given the Story of Pythagoras's Life, and Travels, 
and ſome account of his Converſation with Fews there- 

in; we procede to his Schole, Inſtitutes, and Diſcipline; where- 
in we dout not, but to makediſcoverie of many Jewiſh Inſtitutes, 
and traditions. Jamblichu', cap.6. tels us, that Pythagoras, upon 
his ſettlement at Croro in Jralie, drew unto him, by his perſuaſive 
Orations, many followers, even unto the number of 600, Perſons, 
who were by htm won, not only tothe embracing that Philoſo. 
phic he profeſſed, but alſo to ſubmit to his Rules of Diſcipline, 
and that Collegiate mode of life, which he preſcribed to them. 
For the more ful underſtanding whereof , we muſt know, that 
Pythagoras had two ſeveral Scholes, and thence two ſorts of Dif- 
ciples, as Porphyrie, Iamblicus, and Clem. Alexanar. have obſerved. 
For (1.) he had his Homoceion or commun Schole, for al; which 
Clemens Alexandrinus 5ygap 1.) interprets ixxancia Church : where 
al ſorts of hearers were admitted, The Diſciples that belonged = 
ents 


Chap. VI. Of Pythagoras's 8chole, Diſciples, &c. 
this Schole were called dxv5ixo}, and dxvouarixet Auditors, Or 
thagorites, Theſe learned only the chief Principles of Philoſophie, 
without more exact explication. For theſe being either of more 
dul capacities, or elſe ingaged in civilaffairs, had not Abilities, or 
leiſure to addict themſelves wholly to Pythagoras, and his Philo- 
ſophie 3 wherefore he expounded to them only the 72 #74, or na- 
ked Heads of Philoſophie, Among theſe commun hearers there 
were of al ſexes, ages, and conditions : -men, women, adult, 
youth, The Citiſens, and men of Croto he exhorted daily, and 
apart, with a great ſplendor of Oration, to the ſtudie of Virtue, 
The Matrons alſo, who were thence ſtiled Pythagorice, he in- 
ſtru&ted frequently , and apart in their duties; as alſo the chil- 
dren apart from their parents: as Laert. lb. 8. and Hernins Hiſt. 
Philoſ. l. 7.c. 12, 

(2.) Pythagorasalſo had his xeryifroy canobium ; which Laertius 
cals gusnue, his Syſteme ; and Caſſiodorus his College z, as others his 
Familie. And the Diſciples, that belonged to this Schole, or Col- 
lege, were called yriooe Genuine, asall0 uadnuerinet Mathemati- 
cians ; becauſethey being generally young, of quick apprehenſii- 
ons, and willing, as alſo able, to devote themſelves to the ſtudic ———— 
of Philoſophie, Pythagoras expounded to them not onely the 37, A wp lie 
but alſo the H447e, the Cauſes, and Reaſons of things; why it was ptwimos juve- 
ſo, and ſo; and why it could not be otherwiſe. Theſe Mathema- es, quos ex col- 
ticians being of Pythagoras's College, Covent, or Familie, and by /4t#s opibus ales 
him inſtituted inthe more ful, and exaCt Reaſons of things, and _ a 
deeper points of Philoſophie, were only eſtimed and called ge- g,,,z2,o 
nuine Pythagoreans : the former acouſtics, or commun hearers, di# ef.Gell;u; 
being called only Pythagorites, To theſe two ſorts of hearers, /- 1.c. 9. quod 
Gellins L. 1. c. 4. addes a third,  guemdy , of naturaliſts, Yea 914 ts come 
the Author of the Pythagorean life addes more: of which ſee Pho- 7": — 
tins,cod. 24.9. Clemens eAlexand. hb. 5. 5ga. Voſſins de Philoſ. Seft. pyy, nip, Phi 
L. 2. c. 6. $. 18, Stanly of Pythag. Diſcip. (haps 1, loſe l.7. cs 12. 

. 2. In Pythagoras's Kowofroy, Covent, College or Familie, there Pythagoras nul- 
were alſo two ſorts of Diſciples ; ſome were only *gEwreems} Exo- {#7 Piſcipli- 
terics, Novices or Probationers, Others were eigwreeue?, Or 7am: _—_ O 36 _ 
Intrinſics, or Perfett. As for the Probationers or novices, Pytha- antea, ut Grecss 
goras, to-render them capable of Philoſophie, prepared them by dicit , Phyſo- 
a moſt ſevere.Diſcipline, and made them paſſe a very ſtrift exa- £7910, i. c. 
men. For Pythagoras ſtudied very much to know, and underſtand 7 07 pg 
aun ad literas Idontus effet ntc nt, pafeveel et & cognoviſſtt. Paul. Fagins in Cap. Patr, c. 2, 

men z 
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ther would he admit any into his College, or Familie, before 


Pythagoras's Colleges, Students,and Diſcipline. Book 11. 
men; what every mans Diſpoſition was, what his natural capa- 
citie for Philoſophie, and what his inclinations thereto were : nei- 


he 


had made ſome Phyſiognomic obſervations concerning the man. 
if upon exaCct obſervation of al circumſtances, he found the per- 
ſon to be of good naturals, and of an awakened underſtanding, 
then he brought him under an Examen touching his morals; whe- 
ther he were of good manners, and had affectionate inclinations 
to Philoſophie, &c. The perſon thus examined, and approved 
by Pythagoras , was admitted into his Societie or College as an 
Exoteric or Probationer, So Jamblichus cap. 20. and Stanly of Py- 


thagoras's Diſcipline chap. 2. 


$. 3. Now that Pythagoras traduced this part of his Diſcipline, 
as alſo the former relating to his Acouſtics, or Commun auditors 
from the Jewiſh Church, ſeems very probable. For who knows 


not, that the Jews had two ſorts of Proſelytes? (1.) Thoſe of 
the Gates, z. e. ſuch as lived within their gates, and partaked of 


ting Proſetytes. ſome commun privileges; unto whom Pythagorar's commun Dif- 
ciples ſeem to anſwer. (2.,) There were Proſelytes of the cove- 
nant, or of Righteouſneſle, s. e. ſuch as were incorporated into 
the Jewiſh Church, and ſo made partakers of al their privileges. 
Now in the admiſſion of theſe, «aimomiaes tels us, the Jewes 


were very ſtrict and ſevere, as A:nfworth out of him on Gen. 


I7. 


12, [Bought with money.) < When a man or woman cometh to 


© joinasa Proſelyte, they make a diligent inquirie after ſuch, 


leſt 


© they come to get themſelves under the Law, for ſome Riches 


© they ſhould receive, or for Dignitie they ſhould obtain, or 


for 


© Fear. If he be a Man, they inquire whether he have not ſet his 
© affeftion on ſome Jewiſh woman 5 or a Woman, her affections 
© on ſome Young man of 1ſ-ae/. If no ſuch like occaſion be found 
©inthem, they make known to them the Weightineſſe of the 


© Yoak of the Law, &c. to ſee if they wil leave off. If they 


wil 


* take it upon them, and withdraw not, and they ſee, that they 
© come of love, then they receive them as it's written, Rath 1. 
© 18. &c. By which we ſee, how near Pythagoras comes to the 
Jews in his ſtrict, and ſevere examen, as to the Admiſſion of Dif- 
ciples, from whom we have ſome reaſon to perſuade us, that he 
took the whole Idea, or Platforme of his Schole and College. Yea, 
if we may believe Clemens Alexandrinus (5gap. 1.) Pythaporas 


himſelf was cucufuciſed; and if ſo, we may ſuppoſe he was 


ad- 


mitted 
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mitted as a Proſelyte, to partake of the Privileges, and Myſteries 
of the Jewiſh Church. And Porphyrie (pag. 2.) tels us, that he 
was cleanſed from the pollutions of his life paſt by one Zabrarus; 
who, according to Selden, was Ezechiel. Or if not a Profelyte of 
the Covenant, yet we may with ſafetie ſuppoſe him to be a Pro- 
ſelyte of the Gates ;, that is, one that heard amongſt them ; and 
ſo acquainted himſelf with their Diſcipline, and Myſteries, and 
affected an imitation thereof, particularly in thisrite of admitting 
his Diſciples and Probationers. | 
$. 4. Pythagoras appointed his Exoterics under Probation many Probationary 

Exercices, for the purification of their minds, as alſo many Abſti- Diſcipline, aud 
nences from wine, fleſh, and other meats obſtruCting the clearneſſe #9 
of underſtanding, with many other probationary exercices, Which 
probation or preparative Diſcipline they underwent uſually five 
years before they were admitted to be Intrinſecs, or complete Py- 
thagoreans. But the main Injunction, which Pythagoras laid on 
theſe Exoterics, or Novices, was their, auyraeeris omni, quingquen- 
nial, Or five years ſilence. The cauſe of which ſilence was to inure The Pythagorear 
his Diſciples to the right governement of their Tongues, which of #2 
althings is moſt difficult, and yet moſt uſeful, and neceſſary for 
Novices in any Scieng?. Thence [amblichus c. 31. t51 4 ndyroy yar 
Aindreroy iyxegTIvudToy 73 lyhuTING egrHys The Government of 
the Tongue is of al moſt difficult. S0 eApul, Florid, I. 2. *© The firlt Finis auten [.. 
© Founder of Philofophie , firſt taught his Diſciples to hold their (ent## bujus ali« 
« peace, and his firſt meditation, in order to the procuring Wiſ- -——-47- "ih 
« dome, was to bridle the Tongue, and keep our words within 7% +. 
© the wal of our teeth; for he forbad not ſpeech altogether, but modeſtie termi- 
© loquacitie ; requiring that they ſpoke more rarely, more ſub- nos ſe continen- 
© miſſively, more modeſtly, which s a great virtue, though very = diſcerent dia 
< difficult in Scholars; according to that of Quintilian, . Decl. 19. Ce as 
Ithinke there is no virtue more difficult , than that of Silence, Thus Hs ——_ 
Pythagorean ſilence anſwers that of Fob <h.6. v. 24. Teach me Hiſt. Philoſ. 1.74 
and I wil hold my tongue. Others make the reaſon of this ſilence to © 12. 
be © that the Soul, turning inward to her ſelfe, might be diverted 70 5 24+ 
© from externe objects, and al irregular paſſions. Hence his ſilence 
was termed iy uv3ia, that is, (faies eAnlus Gellins lib. 1. c.g.) 
$0 U bavmy + widoy otwny: ON AS Heſychius, and out of him Sus- 
das, from tyev a aun + abyor, conteining within bimſelfe his ſpeech. 
This Probationary lilence ot theſe Novices, Laertms lib, 8. cals 
Tir744Tiay, a quinquennial ſilence. Laertius ſaies, © that the Pytha- 
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Pythagoras's Colleges, Students,and Diſcipline. Book 11. 
men; what every mans Diſpoſition was, what his natural capa- 
citie for Philoſophie, and what his inclinations thereto were : nei- 
ther would he admit any into his College, or Familie, before he 
had made ſome Phyſiognomic obſervations concerning the man. 
if upon exact obſervation of al circumſtances, he found the per- 
fon to be of good naturals, and of an awakened underſtanding, 
then he brought him under an Examen touching his morals; whe- 
ther he were of good manners, and had affectionate inclinations 
to Philoſophie, &c. The perſon thus examined, and approved 
by Pythagoras , was admitted into his Societie or College as an 
Exoteric or Probationer, So Jamblichus cap. 20. and Stanly of Py- 
thagoras”s Diſcipline chap. 2. 

$. 3. Now that Pythagoras traduced this part of his Diſcipline, 
as alſo the former relating to his Acouſtics, or Commun auditors 
from the Jewiſh Church, ſeems very probable. For who knows 


from the Jewiſh NOt, that the Jews had two ſorts of Proſelytes? (1.) Thoſe of 


the Gates, z. e. ſuch as lived within their gates, and partaked of 


ting Proſetytes. ſome commun privileges; unto whom Pythagorasr's commun Dif- 


ciples ſeem to anſwer. (2.,) There were Proſelytes of the cove- 
nant, or of Righteouſneſſe, s.e. ſuch as were incorporated into 
the Jewiſh Church, and ſo made partakers of al their privileges. 
Now in the admiſſion of theſe, e 2/aimonides tels us, the Jewes 
were very ſtrict and ſevere, as Ainſworth out of him on Gen. 17. 
12, [Bought with money.) < When a man or woman cometh to 
<joinasa Proſelyte, they make a diligent inquirie after ſuch, leſt 
© they come to get themſelves under the Law, for ſome Riches 
© they ſhould receive, or for Dignitie they ſhould obtain, or for 
© Fear. If he be a Man, they inquire whether he have not ſet his 
© affection on ſome Jewiſh woman ; or a Woman, her affeftions 
© on ſome Young man of 1ſrael. If no ſuch like occaſion be found 
*inthem, they make known to them the Weightineſlſe of the 
© Yoak of the Law, &c. to ſee if they wil leave off. If they wil 
© take it upon them, and withdraw not, and they ſee, that they 
© come of love, then they receive them as it's written, Rath 1. 
6 18. &c. By which we ſee, how near Pythagoras comes to the 
Tews in his ſtrift, and ſevere examen, as to the Admiſſion of Diſ- 
ciples, from whom we have ſome reaſon to perſuade us, that he 
took the whole Idea, or Platforme of his Schole and College. Yea, 
if we may believe Clemens Alexandrinus (5gou. 1.) Pythagoras 
himſelf was cucutnciſed; and if ſo, we may ſuppoſe he was a. 
nutt 
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mitted as a Proſelyte, to partake of the Privileges, and Myſteries 
of the JewiſhChurch. And Porphyrie (pag. 2.) tels us, that he 
was cleanſed from the pollutions of his life paſt by one Zabrarus; 
who, according to Selden, was Exzechiel. Or if not a Profelyte of 
the Covenant, yet we may with ſafetie ſuppoſe him to be a Pro- 
ſelyte of the Gates ;, that is, one that heard amongſt them ;, and 
ſo acquainted himſelf with their Diſcipline, and Myſteries, and 
affected an imitation thereof, particularly in this rite of admitting 
his Diſciples and Probationers. 
$. 4. Pythagoras appointed his Exoterics under Probation many Probationary 
Exercices, for the purification of their minds, as alſo many Abſti- Piſcipline, aud 
nences from wine, fleſh, and other meats obſtrutting the clearneſſe £9 
of underſtanding, with many other probationary exercices. Which 
probation or preparative Diſcipline they underwent uſually five 
years before they were admitted to be Intrinſecs, or complete Py- 
thagoreans. Rut the main Injunction, which Pythagoras laid on 
theſe Exoterics, or Novices, was their, asyreerhs 0am, quingquen- 
nial, or five years ſilence. The cauſe of which ſilence was to inure The Pythagoreat 
his Diſciples to the right. governement of their Tongues, which of 9 
althings 1s moſt difficult, and yet moſt uſeful, and neceſſary for 
Novices in any Scieng2. Thence [amblichus c. 31. tr $ mdyray tyar 
AiTdTeT0Y IyxegTIvudruy 73 yhoTING xegTErs The Government of 
the Tongue is of al moſt difficult. SO eApul. Florid, I. 2. © The firlt Finis autem [7 
6 ks 4 of Philoſophie, firſt taught his Diſciples to hold their {entiz hujus alin 
< peace;, and his firſt meditation, in order to the procuring Wiſ- 197 75 
« dome, was to bridle the Tongue, and keep our words within 7% 5 0/come 
© the wal of our teeth; for he forbad not ſpeech altogether, but wogeftie termi- 
£ laquacitie ; requiring that they ſpoke more rarely, more ſub- nos ſe continen- 
© miſlively, more modeſtly, which is a great virtue, though very ##s diſcerent di 
« difficult in Scholars; according to that of Quintilian, .Decl. 19, 59 v0# 
. - Preceptores 4k- 
I thinks there is no virtue more difficult , than that of Silence. TIIS{:,n,,,, were. 
Pythagorean ſilence anſwers that of Fob ch. 6. v. 24. Teach me Hiſt. Philoſc 1.74 
and I wil hold my tongue. Others make the reaſon of this ſilence to © 12. 
be © that the Soul, turning inward to her ſelfe, might be diverted 0% 5 24+ 
© from externe objccts, and al irregular paſſions. Hence his ſilence 
was termed iy uu9ie, that 1s, (faies eAnlus Gellins lib. 1. c.g.) 
bo U bavned # pb3oy cram: Or as Heſychins, and out of him Su: 
das, from yew & faund + abyor, conteming within bimſelfe his ſpeech. 
This Probationary ſilence ot theſe Novices, Laertirs lib. 8. cals 
Tir7&4Tiar, a quinquennial ſilence. Laertius ſaies, © that the Pytha- 
V 2 © gorean 
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The Silence Pythagoras enjoyned his Scholars. Book IT, 


© gorean Novices kept ſitence five years, only hearing Pythagora?'s 
« diſcourſes, but not ſeeing him, til they were fully approved,and 
© then they became of his Familie, which he cals ovgnue ſy/teme. 
So Servinus, on Firgil, /An,io. Yet eAulus Gellins, |. 1. cg, 
informes us, that this, avv7aeTH; ix4uviie, five years ſilence, was 
not required of al, but of ſome more, of ſome leſſe; but none 
were enjoyned leſſe than two yeares ſilence, as none more than 
five years. The like eApuleins, in florid. 1. 2. tels us, that ſome 
were ſilent for a leſſer ſpace, ſpecially ſuch as were more grave : 
but thoſe who were more pratling, were enjoyned a quinquennial 
ſilence. The Pythagoreans, for this their ſilence continued in 
great honor even to Ifocrates's time 5 who in his Buſrris ſaies, 
© that men more admired the Pythagoreans,who held their peace, 
* than others, who had obtained the greateſt glorie by ſpeaking, 
Yea, Pythagoras enjoyned his Diſciples ſome kind of perpetual 
. filence : for he taught (1. That we ought to be filent, or to 
ſpeak things better than Silence. (2.) To comprehend many 
things in few words,not few things in many words, whence Zeno 
blamed ſuch as inſtead of being giabavyer, lovers of learning, were 
aoybpines, lovers of words. We have a good Moral Precept to this 
purpoſe, given us by the Son of Serach, or Eccleſiaſticus 32. 8. Let 
thy ſpeech be ſhort, comprehending much in a few words : be as one that 
knoweth much,yet is ſilent. (3.) P _—_—_ forbad his Scholars de- 
claring his myſteries to others. Thoſe who after their five years 
preparative Diſcipline, and Probation, appeared by their mode- 
ration, commendable converſation, and other qualifications fit 
to participate of Pythagoras's more ſecret Philoſophie and Myſte- 
ries, were made Intrinſecs, being admitted to hear Pythagoras 
within the ſcreen, and to ſee him , and henceforward were ac- 
counted 7{ames, 3. e. perfett, which privileges the former Proba- 
tioners, or Novices were not made partakers of. But if theſe No- 
vices, after the time of their Probation, were not judged worthy 
to be received to the condition of the perfeft, or complete mem- 
bers of Pythagoras's xorifroy or Covent, then were they rejected, 
and a Coffin was made by the Diſciples of Pythagoras, and placed 
in their room, as a lively ſymbolic image of a perſon morally 
dead: So Jamblichus cap. 17. and Grot. on Hat. 8. 2. as: Ham- 
ond on Luke 25. 24. of which hereafter in the Pyrhagorean Ex- 
rommunication $. 9... 


$: 5. 
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Jewiſh Church, the Learned aſſure us; and that upon more than 
conjectural grounds, So Daille, in his Sermon on Philip. 3. 12: 
3 adn Terariopar: © This terme [perfett] faies he, is taken from 


© many preparations and purifications rendred themſelves capable 
© of the view, and participation of certain great Idololatric my- 
© ſteries, which in thoſe times were had in great veneration, cc. 
Now that this mode of initiating Novices by ſuch preparative ex- 
ercices, after which they became ia, Or perfeft, docs origi- 
nally belong to the Jewiſh Church, the ſame Dale affirmes on 


Phil. 3. 15. perfeft. © Theancient Greek Pagans had in their Re- Ph. 2. rg. 


© Iigion certain myſteries and ſacred ceremonies, to the view and Tiawer allad:s 
to the Zewiſh 


DON prrject, . | 


© participation of which they received not their Devot , til they 
© had been prepared for the ſame by diverſe Diſciplines, calling 
*them Perfect, who were admitted thereto, and holding the 
© others for Novices or Apprentices only --- But thefe words were 
© taken originally from the faſhion of the Jewiſh Church, in the 
© Scholes whereof there were divers orders : ſome were more 


© low, others more high, in which were taught the moſt ſublime 
* myſteries : and this laſt part of their Theologie was calted by a. 


© word, that ſignifies perfection, becaufe they held it for the top 
© of their Diſcipline ; and in like manner they, who had been in- 
© ſtru&ted in this their ſublime Theologie, were called, Q\0N The 
perfett. Thus alſo e Ffaimeonides, More Nev, Par. 1, c. 34. out of 
the Writings of the Rabbines inſtructeth us, That they deliver 
not the ſecrets of the Law to any but, YyV? to a (ounſeller, UN DIM; 
and to the wiſeſt of Artiſts, Wn? 1ayl and to the skilful Orator. 
Thus likewiſe the Levites (as ſome obſerve) had their quingquer- 
nial, or five years probation and preparation, by preparative Ex: 
ercices, before they entred _ their complete office : whence 
we ſee what affinitie there is betwixt Pythagoras's Probationers, 
or Novices, and thoſe in the Jewiſh Church, and Schole. Paul 


alſo 1 Tim. 3.6. makes mention of ybgurGr, 4 Novice in the 1 Tim. 3. 6. 
Chriſtian Church, which Oecumenius enterprets 73y yioreTiyuroy 3992u7 ©, 4 
one newly initiated in the faith , a (atechimen;, and Theophylatt oa 


reobdT1icov, one newly baptiſed, and admitted into the Church, an- 
ſwering to the Hebrew y193 (which the LXX. render Fob 14. 9. 


ysoQurep,) and; as we may preſume, with alluſion to the Novice 
in 


- —— 


$.5. That Pythagoras took the 1dea, and Platforme of his pro- The Pythagore- 


bationary examen, Diſcipline, and preparative exercices from the 42 di/tin#ion of 
Diſciples into 


Novices and piv» 
fr, from the 
Pews, 


© thoſe (viz. the Pythagorcans) amonglt the Pagans, who after Pb4l. 3. 12. 


— 
== _—————————— 


vices 
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in the Jewiſh Church. And this very cuſtome of initiating Novi- 
ces by preparative Diſcipline the popiſh Monkes, ſuch as arc Re- 
gular, univerſally retain to this very day, (both name aud thing) 
in the admitting perſons into their Covents; which, we need no 
way dout, they at firſt took up in imitation of, and compliance 
with the Pagans , ſpecially the Pythagoreans, and the Jewiſh 
Church; as alſo their whole Monaſtic Life , and Inſtitutes, of 
which hereafter. Laſtly, the Jewiſh Prieſts were to he perfect, 
pan, and without blemiſh;, ſuch were-the Pythagorean iam, 
and 7lato's Prieſt, ,vhom he requires to be dabxangys 4; yrieu@, 
perfett and genuine. 

The Diſcipline of $.6. We have ſpoken of Pythagoras's Diſciples in commun, as 
Pythagoras's alſo of thoſe who belonged to his canobium, or College, both his 
Schole and Col- Ngyices and perfect, with their cognation to, and derivation 
_ from the Jewiſh Church and Scholes. We now procede to treat 
of the Diſcipline Pythagoras exerciſed amongſt his Scholars, ſpe- 
cially thoſe of his Keey#Prey, Or (ollege ; wherein we dout not, but 
to diſcover many remarkable, and evident footſteps of Jewiſh 
Diſcipline and Traditions, whence we may ſuppoſe it was tra- 
duced. 
The confederati» The firſt thing conſiderable in the Diſcipline of Pythagoras's 
on or conſacia- gazybProy Or College, was the Confederation, League, or Covenant 
” aa = betwixt al thoſe who were Members thereof. For, as we have al- 
| on 1-4 ;» +. ready proved, Pythagoras was very ſevere and ſtrict in the admiſſi- 
tut. on of Members into his Syſteme or College. He judged, and that 
rightly, there could be no fraternitie and laſting friendſhip, but 
what was grounded onLikeneſſe; and no true.proper Likeneſle, 
but what was founded in virtue,or reſemblance of God. Whence, 
faies Jamblichas of the Pythagoreaps, © Their ſtudie of friendſhip 
©by words and actions, had reference to ſome Divine tempera- 
© ment, and to union with God, and to unitie with the Divine 
© Soul. By which it is plain, that Pythagoras aſlerted, both Opi- 
nion and Practice, that there.could be noConſociation, or friend- 
ſhip worthy of that name, but what was. founded in Virtue, and 
Likeneſſe to God, Thjs-alſo was ſufficiently couched under two 
of Pythagoras's Symbols, according to the explication of Jambli- 
chus, as that Symbol 28. [* Lay not hold on every one ſuddenly with 
* your right hand} 4. e. ſaics Jamblichus, give not your right hand, 
© or draw notealily to you into your ſgcietie perſons not initiated, 
© (gviires) 7.c, {uch as have not been longtryed by DoCtrines and 
© Diſciplines, 
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© Diſciplines,nor are approved as worthy to participate, &c. Ano- 
© ther of 7ythagoras's Symbols, whereby he ſignified to us that 
Virtue or Likeneſle to God, was the only ſolid and genuine foun- 
dation of ſtrict Friendſhip and Societie, was this, Symbol 35. [Ser 
downe ſalt} that is, ſaith Tamblichus, Zuſtice, of which ſalt is an 
embleme. This aiſo Plato (Pythagoras's imitator ) does much in- 
fiſt upon, ſpecially in Lyſis (This Lyſis whom Plato makes to be 
the ſubject of this diſcourſe of friendſhip, was Pythagorar's Scho- 
lar) a pales, of Friendſhip, proving (1.) That 7d Juerey, Like- 
neſſe was the ground of al Friendſhip. (2.) Thence, 73; dyallds 
duels eva, fc. that-good men only were alike, and Friend ; naxdg 
undirore euoies, that wicked men had no likeneſſe, &c. Whence he 
concludes, (3.) xy Evurnoxtw x; Edy$80uey Tis piy anole, There 
75 therefore no conjunttion or ſtable union amoneſt withed men. 
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$. 7. Now that Pythagoras took this Foundation, Conſtitution, Pythagoras's 
or Idea'of his College from the Jewiſh Church, their holy con £92 from the 


confederation of 


federation, I think we have good conjectures, if not demonltra- ,,, ewilh 
tive Arguments to prove it. For we know, the Jewiſh Church c7:6, 


was, by virtue of Gods Covenant and gracious preſence with 


them, a ſeparare, ſelect, peculiar, and holy people, as Exod. 1g. £Ex04. 19. 5,6. 


$- --- and keep my covenant, then ſhal ye be a peculiar treaſure to me 
above al people. 749 ſignifieth ones own proper goods, which he 
loveth, and keepeth in ſtore for himſelf, and for peculiar uſe ; 
I (bron.29. 3. Here it is applyed to Gods Church, and tranſla- 
ted by the LXX. a pecnliar people, and Peter expreſſes it by a 


word, that ſignifies a people for peculiar poſſeſſion, 1 Pet. 2. 9. aads I Pt. 2+ 9, 


aug, i.e. as Camero obſerves, 7D Dy: for awwgis !ignilies 

rimarily ab»ndance,thence excellence,as choice,ſelect jewels,c*c. 

herefore God, though he were the Rector of al the Earth, yet 
the Jewiſh Church was his peculiar treaſure, or poſlleſſion, as the 
Diademe on the head, or the ſeal on the hand : So Exod. 34. g. ad 
take ns for thine inheritance, 17MM. We find the ſame Pſal. 135, 
4. For the Lord hath choſen Facob to himſelf, and Iſrael for his pecu- 
liar treaſure, \\73D?, it is the ſame word with Exod. 19. 5. and 
ſo rendred os etworaguby. Such a ſeparate, peculiar, and holy re- 
lation had the Jewiſh Church, by virtue of Gods Covenant and 
their own ſtipulation, unto God. In imitation whereof, we may 
ſafely conjecture, Pythagoras framed his Keryb8toy Covent, Or { ol- 
lege; which was to himas a peculiar Family or Church ; and there- 


fore look as Salt was of great uſe in the Jewiſh Church and _ 
ces, 
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Pyrhag 


Symbol of Salt 


Pythagoras's Symbol of Salt from the Fewer. Book 11. 


ſent their holy friendſhip and communion with God; fo in like 


4s 4 ſign of conr- manner Pythagoras makes great uſe of this ſame Symbol [ſer down 


federation and 
om 


ſale] to expreſſe the holy Friendſhip and Communion there 


covenant | 
the Tewify ſe thould be amongſt his Collegues. And that Pythageras's Symbol 


of this types 


Ltvit. 2.13, 


Numb. 18. 19. 


Luk, I Zo 26, 


Eva 4+ T 4» 


of Salt, by which he ſignited that Covenant, and Friendſhip, 
which hc to be betwixt his Collegues, had its firſt riſe from the 
parallel uſe of Salt in the Jewiſh Church, wil, I think, appear 
very probable, if-we conſult the Scriptures, where we find this 
Symbol mentioned, as alſo its uſe among[t the Ancients. Itis faid, 
Lev. 2.13. Thou ſhalt not ſuffer the Salt of the (vvenant of thy God 
to-be lacking, with al thine offerings thou ſhalt offer Jalt. So Numb. 
18. 19. weread of a Covenant by Salt. The like 2 (ron. 13, 5. 
where the ſalt, that was caſt upon al the Sacrifices, is called the 
Salt of the (ovenant ; becauſe the Covenant of God with his peo- 
ple was confirmed by Sacrifice, as Pſal. go. 5. Gather my Saints 
together unto me, thoſe who have made a Covenant with me by Sacrifice, 
The origine of which Covenant by Sacrifice we find Ger. 15. 9, 10. 
which was afterwards imitated by the Heathens in the confirma- 
tion.of their ſolemne Covenants : ſo that this Covenant by Salt 
1s the fame with the Covenant by Sacrifice; becauſe theſe Cove- 
nants by Sacrifice, both in. the Jewiſh Church, and alſo amongſt 
the Greeks, were ſolemniſed by Eating, and drinking the Sacrifi- 
ces, whereunto Salt was alwayes a necellary appendent. For God, 
by theſe feaſtings upon the Sacrifices, wherein Salt was uſed, did 
confirme his Covenant with thoſe who did participate of them ; 
inas much as they did in ſome ſort cat and drink with Gott: as 
Like 13.26. We have eaten and drunk n thy preſence, i.e, we have 
eaten and drunk together with thee of thy Sacrifices, or at thy 
Communion Table, for the ratifying our Covenant, and in token 
of our.friendſhip with thee, And that Salt was alwayes accounted 
by the Ancient Jews, as an eſſential concurrent of their teaſts, 
ſpecially ſuch as were for the confirmation of Covenants, Love, 
and Friendſhip, appears by thatcommon Proverb, [RU 11D 75 
AND IRAAMNMMD Every feaſt wherein is not ſome ſalt, is no feaſt, 
We have a great inſtance,and proof of thisJewiſh cuſtome to make 
uſe of Salt for the confirmation of their Covenants, in Ezra 4. 14. 
where the original Chaldee (different from our verſion) runs thus 
RIN12Dn-RIIN 17207 22Þ 95 15, becauſe we have eaten of the 
Kings ſalt, 1. e. becauſe we have engaged our ſelves ina __ 
0 
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of Friendſhip to him, by eating of his meat. So that we ſee this 
Rite of making Covenants by Salt was freſh amongſt the Jews 
even then, when Pythagoras flouriſhed and lived amongſt them in 
(haldea. Hence learned Cudworth (in his Diſcourſe of the true no- 
tion of the Lords Supper, pag. 68.) having ſhewen how Salt was 
uſed amongſt the Ancients as a Symbol of Covenants, and friend- 
ſhip, addes, © ThusI underſtand that Symbol of Fythagoras 4 das 
© mygTiv4 a4, to ſet downe Salt, for Friendſhip and hoſpitalitie --- 
©Becauſe Covenants and reconciliations were made by cating, and 
© drinking, where ſalt was alwaies uſed. Salt it ſelfe was accoun- 
© ted amongſt the Ancients a Symbol of friendſhip, 4azs & Tegmite, 
© Salt, and the T able was uſed proverbially amongl(t the Greeks to 
© exprelle friendſhip by : thence Orsgens quotation out of <Archi- 
* lochus : "Anas v, Tegmetar mugheiyny, to tranſgreſſe the Salt and T a- 
© ble, was to violate the moſt ſacred league of Friendſhip. Aſchines, 
© 1n his Orar. de perperam habita Legatione, hath a pallage very per- 
© tinent to this purpoſe, 735 yay 26acus ance & Snpodiay Teanitay 
© fer Theice If mori, For he faith, that he ought greatly tc 
©eſtime the Salt, and commun Table of the Citie. By which we 
ſe iow and why the Ancients, both Jews and Greeks, made Salt 
a Symbol of their Covenants, and friendſhip. But yet, I conceive, 
there was ſomething more couched under this Symbol of Salt,than 
learned Cudworth hath taken notice of, which wil give further 1- 
luſtration, and proof to our Aſſertion, that Pythavoras traduced 
it from the Jewith Church, For God inſtituting Salt as a Symbol 


of his Covenant, to be eaten with the Sacrifices, as Lev. 2. 1 3. Salt alp uſd 25 
did thereby repreſent to the life that ſanCtitic or holineſſe which « Hmbo! of San- 
he required and expected from ſuch, as entered into Covenant ##*- 


with him : For who knows not, that Salt, as it gives a favor, and 
reliſh to meats, ſo its chief uſe is to preſerve from puttefaCtion. 


This explication Chriſt himſelf gives of this Symbol, Aark g. Marke 9. 49. 


4-9, 50. Every one ſhal be ſalted with fire, and every Sacrifice ſalted 
with Salt, &c. Salted, 5. e. purified, and preſerved by Grace, as 
fleſh by Salt: the like Symbolic uſage of Salt is given by Chriſt, 
Mat. 5.13. Tee aretheſalt. SO Like 14. 34» (olofſ. 4.6. ſeaſoned, 
&c. That this was a main uſe of Salt amongſt the Heathens ; 
and that they traduced this uſage from the Jewiſh Church, is aſler- 
ted and proved by Francis Valeſius, de Sacra Philoſophia, cap. 16. 


on Levit. 2.13. *It isa wonder (faith he) that it was a ſolemne 24, 2. 13. 


*Rite, not only in the Sacrifices of the true God, but alſo in 
X © thole 
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© thoſe of the falſe gods, to uſe ſalt, as you may underſtand by 
© Plinie,lib. 31.cap.7. where diſcourſing of the praiſes of Salt, he 
© ſaith, That its autoritie is much underſfod in Sacreds, ſeerng no Sa- 
© crifices are performed without Salt, W hence I conjecture that this 
© cuſtome was derived fromthe firſt Sacrifices of the infant world, 
© which were offered to the great God; and that it was thence 
< derived into the Sacred Rites of al the Gentiles : for we have 
© much reaſon to judge, that thoſe falſe Miniſters of Sacreds, re- 
© ceived this cuſtome from the true Prieſts, according to the De- 
<yils inſtitution, thereby to have the Divine Sacrifices offered to 
© him, Plato, in his Dialogue of Nature, fſaies, That Salt is a bo- 
© die friendly to God: which accords with this preſent Text ; for 
© God requires every Sacrifice to be ſeaſoned with Salt, as that 
© which was grateful and friendly to him — Namely Salt ſeems to 
© be a Symbol of Integritie and Incorruption, and thence of Inno- 
© cence. For Salt, as 'tis manifeſt by experience (and from Ariſto- 
© tle Problemat. 26. Seft.) dries, and thence preſerves things from 
© Corruption. Deſeryedly therefore is Salt made a Symbol of Ju- 
© ſtice, and ſo commanded 1n the Sacrifices, To which belongs that 
© Numb. 18. 19. It's acovenant of ſalt for ever. He cals it aCove- 
© nant of Salt, 1. e. a Covenant of Sacrifices, &c. Here Valeſius 
ſeems to take in both notions 3 namely, as falt ſignifies an invio- 
lable Covenant of friendſhip, and moreover Integritie and Holi- 
neſſe; both which are couched under this borrowed Symbol of 
Salt, and both conveighed from the uſe of Salt in the Church of 
God, to the like uſage of it among(t the Pythagoreans, and other 
Heathens. And thus much indeed Pythagoras underſtood by this 
Symbol of his, + da« mggriI3Sa, to place ſalt, i.e. ſaies Tambli- 
chus in bis explication, as a ſigne of Fuſtice, Righteouſneſſe or Holineſſe. 
Thus alſo Drogeres explaines this Symbol of Salt as preſervative 
of meats, &c. For Pythagoras conceived there could be no right 
conſociation or friendſhip, but what was founded in virtue; (as 
before) and therefore was 2 ſo ſtrift in the examen or tryal of 
his Probationers, and ſo ſevere in the whole Diſcipline of his 
College ; which, that it al ſprang from the Jewiſh Diſcipline, 
and his affetation thereof, wil farther appear by what fol- 
Jows. 

$. 9. That Pythagoras took the Idea or Platform of his Syſteme, 


Pyrhagoras 
drew the pat- 2nd College from the Jewiſh Church, that holy and peculiar re- 


terne of bis Col- 
begiate life from 
#he Eſſenes. 


lation they had to Gad and to cach ather, by virtue of that _ 
t 
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tual confederation or covenant. betwixt them and God, ſeems yet 
more evident, by that exact parallel we find between his Colle- 
giate Diſcipline and that of Eſſenes; who were the moſt devote 
and zelous SeCt of the Jews. Not that I do confidently affirme, 
the Eſſenes to be more ancient than Pythagoras ; but I ſuppoſe the 
main of their Diſcipline was no other, than what was generally 
approved by their Anceſtors the devote Jews. The origine of the 
Eſlenes, according to the beſt conjeftures I can make, was from 
the ancient ETON Haſidim, or Haſideans, who were Corpora- 
tions or Colleges of devote Jews, who ſeparated themſelves from 
the carnal Jews, in order to a more ſtrict obſervation of the Law. 
As 1e Mac. 2.42, Where we read of eureyeryd *Acrdaioy, 4 
Synagogue or Societie of Aſideans, who are ſaid to be, ixvoratiueyer 
md roup, ſpont aneous obſervers of , or voluntarily devotedunto the Law; 
or, as Fof. Scaliger interprets it, incorporated Aſideans. Theſe Afi- 
deans were not a diltinct SeCt,but avruue 60ioy,a ſyſteme or College of 
Saznts, or devote Jews, which had its origine from E(r4 (as Fo. 
Scaliger aſhrmes) The Founder and Head of the great Synagogue. 
Though the Jews reckon Davidalſoas one of theſe Devote Aiide- 
ans; yet were they not incorporated or gathered into Socicties, 
til Eſra's time, or perhaps in the time of the Captivitie, Now 
from theſe Alideans ſprang the Eſſenes, who retained their anci- 
ent conſociation and rites; and the occaſion of their ſeparation, 
or conſociation, ſeems this; Many of the carnal Jews defiling 
themſelves either by being toodeeply plunged in Worldly Afaires, 
even tothe neglect of their Religion, or, which was worſe, by fin- 
ful compliances with their Idolatrous Lords, thereby to ſecure 
their carnal intereſt, theſe Eſſenes, to preſerve themſelves from 
theſe commun pollntions, ſeparated and retired themſelves from 
the croud of worldly affaires into an holy ſolitude, and private 


condition of life ; where entering into a ſtrift confederation, or The 
conſociation , to lead together a Collegiate devote life , they of the Eſſe 


(1.) Shunnedal carnal pleaſures, which might entice them from 
their Devotion. So Euſeb. l. 9. prepar. Tes wiv iSovas os xaxiay 
emorgigorias, They avoid pleaſures as ſinful. SO alſo Foſephus faith, 
That they eftimed it the greateſt virtue to preſerve continence, and not 
to ſuccumbe to luſt. 25 They avoided al profane Companie and 
conformity to the world, as alſo al affeftation of Secular dignitie, 
applauſe and honor. ' (3.) They engaged in a ftrict fraternal 
communion amongſt themſelves , profeſſing a communitie of 

- X 2 goods, 
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goods, &c. (4.) They did in time of perſecution, ſo far as they 
were able,lead a Monaſtic life, forbearing mariage, &c. (5.) They 
were very abſtemious and moderate in the uſe of Creature-com- 
forts, forbearing wine, drinking water, &c (6.) They had 
their Diſtinftive garments, or white veſtements. (7. The 

uſed Ceremonial purifications, according to their Law ; as alſo 
moral mortification of ſin. (8.) They enjoyned filence on their 
Novices, and were al ſtudious for the right government of their 
ſpzech, &c. (g.) They forbad Oaths. (10.) They had their 
Elders in great eſtime. (11.) They acknowleged althings to be 
diſpoſed by a particular over-ruling Providence, (12.). They did 
in a peculiar manner devote themſelves to the worſhip of God b 

Prayers, and Sacrifices, ſpecially of inanimates. (13.) They di- 
vided their Lives and Studies into two parts , [_1.] Contempla- 
tive, [.2.] Active : they ſpent their time moſt in Action, beſides 
what they employed in their Devotions ; the principal ſtudie they 


addicted themſelves unto was Medicine : they gave themſelves 


alſo to gardening, and other labors of the hand. (14.) They di- 
ſtributed the Daie into times for Prayer, for Reading, for Studie, 
for labor with their hands,and for natural Refreſhments.(15.)They 
endeavoured much exactneſſe in their Morals, to lead an exem- 
plary Life. (16. Such as proved Apoſtates or Scandalous, they 
excommunicated by the commun conſent of al the Fraternitie or 
Societie, And to conclude with the charaGter of Yirer. (in his 
anterim pag. 122.) * In ſum their State was, intheir firſt conſtitu- 
©rion, an excellent Schole of Medicine , of Doftrine, and of 
«Examples of virtue : althings were done amongſt them in good 
© order; and I think the firſt Chriſtian Monkes took their patterne 
© from theſe Eiſenes : But the later Monkes have rather followed 
© the example of the Sadducees, and Pharifees. Indeed the Sad- 
ducees,and Phariſees ſeem to be orders of much later conſtitution, 
and but a ſpurious degenerate off-ſpring of the ancient devote 
Z2Ton, Eſſenes, For although they both affefted the opinion 
and eſtime of eminent Saints, or Separatiſts (for ſo their name 
Phariſee imports) yet al their pretended ſanctitie was but "pe 
rent hypocriſie, as far ſhort of the ſanCtitie and devotion of the 
firſt Eſſenes, as the pretended Popiſh mortifications of the later 
Monkes comes ſhort of the fanCtitie and deyotion of the firſt 
Chriſtian xe$aes?, or Puritans, He that wil ſee more of theſe 
Eſſenes may conſult Drufius de 3, ſettis Fudeorum, 1, 4. c. _ In 
um, 
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ſum, that theſe Eſſenes were the ſame with the ancient Haſider, 
which were ſo famous among the Jews for their ſanCtitie, is aſſer- 
ted by Grotius, ON eat. 5.44. Theſe Haſidzi are the ſame with 
thoſe whom others cal Eſſenes. 

Having laid downe the original of the Eſſenes, their Collegi- 77! PYthagore- 
ate Conſtitution, Order, and Diſcipline, I ſhal now procede to 5” fſens. of 
ſhew, how much the Pythagorean College, or Syſteme did Sym. ** 9 
boliſe and agree therewith ; which wil give a great confirmation 
to our Hypotheſis, Thar Pythagoras traduced the Idea of his (ollege 
andits Diſcipline from the Fewiſh Church, &C. 

1, ThePythagoreans, as the Eſſenes,ſeparated themſelves from 1+ The Pythago- 
the reſt of men, whom they accounted Profane z not at al regar- ts ——_ 
ding thei Riches, Honors, or Pleaſures, Hence that great Law — _ not 
amonglt them, wyers Tois NlvInyogelors Thy Hrtrar iufdnrav, To of thiir Societirs 
give the Right hand of fellowſhip to none but to Pythagoreans, i. e. ſaies 
Tamblichus, to have communion with none who are not initiated, 
or tryed by DoCtrines and Diſciplines, &c. The ſame phraſe was 
uſed in the Jewiſh Church,to denote communion. So Pax! fpeakes 
of the Right hand of fellowſhip given to him by Peter, Fames, 
and Fohn; Gal. 2.9. according to the Jewiſh Dialect. And as the Gal. 2- 9. 
Jews accounted al that were not of their Church, as dogs, pro- S* ©? 9+ 
fane, without, &c. So likewiſe the Pythagoreans, called al thoſe *©#*3* 
who were not of their Societic, auvires, & dTeaioes, not mmitia- 
ted; and Wwggres, iforeemts & Befiiars, thoſe without, profane, &C. 

So Grotius ON e Mat. 7.6. [caſt not what is holy to doos}] obſerves Mate 7+ 6. 
this Symbolic mode was brought by Pythagoras out of the Orien- 
tal parts. Yea [amblichus tels us, that the Pythagoreans excluded 
al, ſave their Parents, walw # yoriey, from their converſation ; 
_ hence thoſe verſes touching Pythagoras. 
T v5 pr iraiges Fysy Iovs paxdprort Hiotor, 
Tis f' daArs iyer a7 Wu abyp ur Wdeduss 

His eAſſociates he eſtimed equal to the bleſſed Gods ; but as for others 

he eſtimed them not either in ſpeech, or number. Tamblichus cap. 35. . 

This Pythagorean ſeparation and contemt of al others, but their 

own Collegues, gained them much: envie ; fo that, as ſome ob- 

ſerve, they being once afſembled in their College, or the place 

where they were wont to meet, ſome il-willers accuſed 

them of a conſpiracie againſt the Citie, which cauſed them to be 

alraoſt al maſſacred ; of which ſee Yoſſins de Philoſ. ſeft. 1. 2. 

6. 6. Par. 26, This is moſt probable , that the Pythagorearns 

were 


Pythagoreans Separatiſis like the Eſſenes. Book II. 
were {tri&t and ſevere ſeparatiſts, as the Eſſenes, and Jews before 
them. 
2. Their ſhun- 2. The Pythagoreans, as wel as the Eſſenes, ſhunned al carnal 
ning worldly pleaſures, al mundane Honors, Riches, and Grandeur; affefting 
Pleaſures, KC on avTdenoiay 4 mental ſelf-ſufficience. Thus Pythagoras, 1n his Epi- 
ſtle to Hiero (of which before chap. 5.) pretends to an aurdgxae, 
a ſelf-ſufficience ; which made him ſcorne the Honors, Pleaſures, 
and Pompe of Hero's Court. Herein the Pythagoreans were fol- 
lowed by the moroſe Cynicsz who affected a great averſation 
from al worldly pleaſures, dignities, and conformities : as alſo 
by the Stoics, who placed happineſle in an avrdgxaa, a ſelf-ſuffi- 
cience;, thence Epiltetus begins his Enchiridion with his 7e ig” 
nuiy, GC. | 
3- Their ftrift 7 3. The Pythagoreans made not only a ſeparation from the 
conſociation and yyo719, both perſons and things, but alſo a ſtrict Conſociation or 
teas 7 Confederation amongſt themſelves; profelling a communitie of - 
ng: goods, or enjoying althings in commun ; wherein they did ex- 
aCtly imitate the Collegiate Diſcipline of the Eſſenes. Thus Iam- 
Inter Pythago- blickus (cap. 17.) © Pythagoras, ſais he, appointed a Communitie 
r.eos colebati « of Eſtates, and conſtituted an inviolable Confederacie, and So- 
R—_ —_— © cietie as being that ancient way of confſociation (perhaps he 
:ommnione ap © meanes in the Jewiſh Church, which was moſt ancient) which 
pellabatureovee © is truly ſtiled xorroBrey, a Covent, Or College. This was agreeable 
Broy Hin: mo- ©to the Dogmes of Pythagoras,: xe, 74 giauy &re, althings ought 
= —_ * to be commun amongſt Friends : And giairue laorus, Friendſhip is 
RE 7: © an equalitie , whence his Precept, E/t:me nothing your own. ©S0 
ſeni,qui onnia © Diog. Laer. ſaies, the Pythagoreans put their Eſtates in one 
comm:\nia babe» * commun ſtock, &c, Thus Yeſſins de Phil. Set. 1. 2. c.6. 5. 25. 
bant. Horn.Hiſt. © The Pythagoreans maintained the- ſtricteſt conjuntion amongit 
Philoſ. 1. 7-6 Ethemſelves, alſo a communion of Goods. But as for the 
ws, <Fricndſhips of other men, they no way cſtimed them, albeit 
© they abounded with Riches, and Honors, And Plaro, proceding 
upon the very ſame principles with Pythagoras, viz. That althings 
muſt be commun among friends, &c. enjoynes a Communitie of al- 
things in his Commun-wealth : of which hereafter. 
Their Celibate 4., As the Eſſenes, and devote Jewes did, if they had abllitie, 
from the Eſſents, forbear mariage in times of perſecution, ſpecially thereby to 
oe Jewiſh avoid many ſnares, and encumbrances; fo likewiſe the Pythago- 
”"_ reans, who did not only look on (elibate, or ſmgle life, as expe- 
dient for ſome times and conditions, but enjoyned it in their Sect 
_ 
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as athing ſacred and holy, This learned Bochare proves at large 
in his excellent Treatiſe againſt Yeron, Pare 3, chap. 25. Sett. 4. 
Art. 1. (pag. 1338.) where he ſhews, that the InjunQion of ce- 
libate, or Monaltic life, was one great part of the Doctrine of 
Demons (mentioned 1 Tm, 4. 1. 3.) * which, faics he, was one 
© of the ſuperſtitions Pythagoras brought out of Eyypr, when he 
© returned into Grece, For (as Clem. Alexandy. ggwp. l. 1.) he for- 
© bad mariage to thoſe of his Sect, and erected a Cloiſter of Vir- 
© gins, (or Nuns) the charge of which hd gave to his Daughter, 
© Plato held the ſame ſentiment, and Heraclitas, and Democritus, 
© and Zeno the Prince of the Stoics, who never touched a Woman. 
But 'tis poſſible Pythagoras might take up this his injunftion of 
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Celibate from the Jewiſh Prieſts, whoat ſometimes were enjoyn-. 


edabſtinence from Women. So GFotins on Coleſ. 2. 21. having 
ſhewn how theſe InjunCtions did not refer to the Jewiſh Law, but 
to ſome Traditions of the Jews, and Dogmes of Philoſophers, 
ſpecially the Pythagoreans, he concludes thus : © This laſt phraſe 
© ul Siyys handle not, refers to ſeparation from Women, which the 
© Jewilh Prieſts at ſome certain times were enjoyned, but the Py- 
© thagoreans alwales, &c. Hammond, on 1 Tim. 4. 3. [ forbidding 
to marry] ſhews, how the Gnoſtics received this part of their cha- 
racter, forbidding mariages, &c. from the Pythagorean Philo- 
ſophers, as Clemens Alexandy. Strom. lib. 3. &c. 


5. As the Eſſenes had their particular Rules for Abſtinences Pythagorean ab- 
from Wine, &c. And the Jews in general had their Abſtinence; /##nences from 


from ſeveral meats, and at ſeveral times. Soalfſo the Pythago- 
reans in imitation of them, Thus Ferom tels us, that the Eſſenes 
abſtained from fleſh - whence ſome conceive Pythagoras brought 
this ſuperſtition into Grece, as Horn. Hiſt, Phil. 1. 7.c. 12. Thus 
alſo Stanley of Pythagoras's Diſcipline, ch. 5. out of Jamblichus. 
© Moreover Pythagoras commanded his. Diſciples to abſtaine from 
© althings, that had life, and from certain other meats, which ob- 
© ſtruct the clearneſſe of underſtanding : likewiſe from Wine, al- 
<> to eat, and ſleep little, So Diogenes Laertins tels us, that © Py- 
© ehagoras held things dedicated to God were holy,and ſo not to be 
£uſed for common uſes : thence-that fiſhes were not to be caten, 


Zews and E(- 


Res, 


© $74 38293, &'c. And Grotius, on Col. 2. 16. gives us a fulaccount Col. 2. 16, 
hereof, & Bewon } arboe, in meat or drink.) © In one clauſe, ſaies Pytvagorean 


© he, he comprehends both thoſe, who Judaiſed, and Pythagori- 
«ſed. Toabſtain from Wine was not a perpetual Jewiſh —_— 
ut 


Precepts. 
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< but in ſome perſons and Times; but amongſt the Pythagoreans 
< it was frequent. The Jewes abſtained from ſome meats; the 
© Pythagoreans from many more, The like he addes on verſ. 20. 
© To the rudiments of the world, gory6e, ſaies Grotins, Rudiments, 
© exc, every Inſtitution, Gal. 4. 3. 9. where you'l ſee why they 
© are called rudiments of the world;, namely becauſe they were com- 
© mun to the-Jews with other Nations. There was nothing in 
© theſe Rites proper to the Jews, &c. The ſame he addes on wer. 
Col. 2. 21, 22+ 21, wha yn, wh you, wh Shyys] © Here is, faies Grotins, a plunors, 
2 <is ©the note whereof the Syriac has placed here. For thus theſe 
RR « Maſters ſpake. Tertullian, againſt Marcion 5. denies that this 
© belongs to the Law of Moſes. He ſeems tome to have uſed com- 
© mun words which ſhould comprehend both the Jews and Philo- 
* ſophers, ſpecially the Pythagoreans. And theſe firſt words w3- 
© #1, wi ywwey, touch not, taſt not , chiefly belong to meats: the 
© later wi Sins refer to Women, &c. So again, v. 22. x7 T« iy- 
© adApaTa, % Sifeorantas day3gomrar] This, faies Grotixs, refers to 
* the Soyueriteds, v. 20. Theſe things were invented by men, 
© they came not primarily from God. wrdauarae, Precepts were 
© ſuchas were commanded by mens Laws : #:Herxaxlas, ſuch things 
© as were exjoyned by the Pytbagoreans,as before. Thus likewiſe Ham- 
mond,in his Paraph. on 1 Tim. 4. 3. Forbidding to marrie, and com- 
manding to abſtain from ments, aihrmes that the Gnoſtics had theſe 
Datrines from the Pythagorcan Philoſophers. And Ade, in his 
1Tim.4-3- Apoſtaſie of the later times, on thele words 1 Tim. 4. 3. forbidding 
Commanding to rg yyarrie, cc. proves at large, that theſe Monkiſh Abſtinences 
mg from were but imitations, and branches of the Doctrines of Demons 
: (mentioned v. 1.) brought into Grece by Fythagoras, Plato, and 
other Philoſophers, 
6. Theirpurif- 6. The Jews in general, but more particularly the Eſſenes had 
cations both Ce- their Purifications, or Purgatories, both Ceremonial, and Moral. 
remonial ans $9 jn like manner the Pythagoreans. Thus Iamblichus of Pytha- 
_—_ goras. © He ſaid (quoth he) that puritie is acquired by expiati- 
© ons, and bathings, and ſprinklings, &c. So Diogenes Laertzus in 
© his life : Pythagoras, ſaics he, held, that cleanneſle is acquired by 
© expurgations, waſhings, and ſprinklings, with ſeparation from 
© al that defileth. And Fuftin eHartyr, Apolog. 2. gives us this 
general aſlertion, © That al theſe waſhings, which the Heathens 
© uſed in their ſacreds, had their original, though by a Diabolic 
© ;:mitation, from our Sacred Scriptures, Cc. 
7. The 
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7, The Jewes in general, and the Eſſenes in particular, were 7. Th:ir obſer- 
very exact in their obſervation of their Feſtivals: So likewiſe «oz of Fiſts 
were the Pythagoreans. * For, faith amblichus, Pytharoras com- *** 
© man-!ed that upon holy dayes we cut not our hair , nor pare 
© our nailes : See Stanley of Pythagoras's Diſcipline , chap. 3. 

ag. 92. | 

8. Again the Pythagoreans, as wel as the Jews and Eſſenes, had 8. Their white 

their white diſtinctive veſtments or garments. So [amblichis (cap. #ſtindtive viſt- 
20.) ſpzaking of Pythagoras's Diſciples, fates, © They wear a white wee. _ — 
© and clean garment : SO Diogenes Laertins faies, © That Pythage- mes be 
©-as held the Gods to be worſhiped,  wanuias Awvyermyuorirras, white, 
© with a good conſcience (10 twpnuia 1s uled by Plato) and white Veſt- *» 
© ment, &C. as Eccleſ. 9.8. Let thy Veſtment be alwayes white, &C. 
Hence, I ſuppoſe, the Pythaporean white Veſtment. P. Virgil. queſt, 
4. de Iv. Rer. 7. ſuppoſeth that the Hebrews borrowed their 
white Garment from the Egyptians, whence alſo Pythagoras re- 
ceived the ſame : for Herod. . 2. acquaints us, that the Egyptian 
Priefts uſed a pure white Veſtment, and rejetted the Woollen as profane, 
But it ſeems evident, that both the Egyptians, and Pythagoreans 
traduced their white Veſtments from the Jews , who received 
them from ſacred Inſtitution. 

9. As the Eſlenes, ſo the Pythagoreans enjoyned ſilence, and Their perpetual 
that not only on their Exoterics, or Novices ; bh alſo on their lence, or con- 
Tivo, Or Intrinſecs: for beſides the five years ſilence, which Py- foi thetr my 
thazoras preſcribed his novices, he had another called meyrrais _— 
AIR a continual ſilence;, which properly belonged to his per- 

ect Diſciples, who were enjoyned ſecreſie, or concelement- of 
the Pythagorean myſteries from al thoſe, who were not of their 
ſocietie; whom the Pythagorcans termed auviiree, Befiaus, unint- 
tiared, prophane, &c. therefore not meet to have notice of their 
myſteries. Thus [amblichus, ſpeaking of the Pythagoreans, faith, 
© That the Principal, and moſt myſterious of their DoCtrines they 
©reſerved amoneg(t themſelves unwritten, as not fit to be publiſh- 
<ed, butto be delivered by oral tradition to their Succellors, as 
© myſteries of the Gods. To which that of (cero, bb. 1. de nat. 
Deor. refers. © Thou maiſt not concele it from me, as Pythagoras was 
© wont to concele his myſteries from aliens. Thus Voſſins, de Philof. ſect. 
L. 2, c.6. $.24. having ſpoken of the Pythagorean quinquennial 
ſilence ſaies, - * They had another ſilence, which was perpetual : 
© by which it was unlawful for the Pythagoreans to diſcourſe (not 

Y 


* amongſt 
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© amonglt themſelves, but) with ſtrangers, of thoſe myſteries, 
* which they had received. This indeed exactly anſwercti the 
Jewiſh filence, or ſecrelie in conceling from the Gentiles their my- 
ſterics, viz. the nam? Fehovab, which they (as tis ſaid) would 
alivaics pronounce by tae other more coimmun name eAdonat, 
thercby to conccle it, c>c. For the Jews accounted the Gentiles 
but as profane and Dogs; therefore not fit to be made partakers 
of their mylteries. To which Chrilt ſeems to allude, 7at. 7.6. 
gzve not what is boly ro Dog:, Tius Th:lo ſpeaking of the Ellenes, 
taith, That above althings they took, dilizent heed, that their ſacred 
r:y/terics ſhauld not be communicated, Tis ayvnras, to profane perſons, 
who were net initiated in their Religion, Yea indecd the Pythegore- 
ans were not without ſome kind of ſilence amongſt themſelves, 
for they cſtimed the right government of our ſpecch, one of the 
hardeſt, and therefore beſt governments, as [amblichus cap. 31. 
Thence Pythagoras enjoyned his Diſciples, (1.) Perpetual ſilence, 
unleſs they could ſpeak ſomewinat more profitable than their ſi» 
lence. (2.) When they did ſpeak, to utter many things in few 
words, not few things in many words: For Pythagoras was a Pro- 
telled Enemy to tatling ; thence that Symbol of his: Receive not 
4 Swallow into your houſe, 1. e. ſaies Voſſius, admit not of tatlers. $0 
Zeno, the Prince of the Stoics, when he heard any talk much, 
was wont to fay, That mars Ears were fallen down to his T ongue. 
C3.) Pythagoras enjoined his Scholars nat to ſpeak raſhly, with- 
out premeditation. (4...) Not to diſcourſe of Pythagorean my- 
ſteries withont Light : For, © ſais [amblichus, it 1s 1mpoſlible to 
underitand Pythagorean Dottrines without Light. (5.) Pytha- 
gor4; required a particular ſilence, or right ordering of ſpeech in 
lpcaking of, or drawing near unto the Gods, So Iamblichus on 
Pythagoras's Seventh Symbol. [_Above althinos governe your tongue 
32 following the Gods.) The firlt work of wildome (faith he) *is 
©to turne our ſpeech inward upon our ſelves: (by meditation : ) 
© for nothing docs more perfect the Soul, than when a man, turn- 
© ing inward upon himſetf, foilowcth the: Gods, (6.) And touch- 
ing the Pythagorean ſilence in genera', Aperleins, #2: floridis, tels 
us, © That the firſt thing Pytharvoras taught Þs D:iciples, was to 
© hold their pace; and the firſt mcditation-of him who would 
© be wiſe, ſhon'd be for an univerſa! brid'irs of tis tongue; and 
© havings clipped the wings of His wo ds, which tac Pocts cal 
© Birds, to ihut them up wit.in the wais of his white teeth, 
(7.) The 
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(7.) The Pythagoreans, as the Eſſ-nes, forbaq Oaths. 

10. The Pythegorvans, in imitatiun of tne Eflencs and Jews, Their Reverence 
had their Eiders in great eicime, They never ma..e mention of fowards their 
Pythagoras v.:/t1out ſome note cf reverence, callinzs him 8 3646 Eleers. 

y@, the Theologue, &c. And avrds Ypa, he ſs d it, had with Pytha- 


" goras's Dilciples the ſame authoritie, as a fi it principle with other 


Phi.oſop!e:s, or a Sci ipturial teſtimonie with a Jew and Chriſti- 
an. This is obſerved by Laere. L. 8. (icerol. 1. de N. Deor. Quint. 
L. 11.c.1. and others; who tel us, that Tythagoras's Auth oritic 
anſwered al objections: for when he ſpake, he was eſtimed as the 
Pythiau oracle : ſo tiat the folemne formule was ard; pa: And 
*tis not unlikely, but this title alſo he borrowed ti om the Sacred 
Records; for ev7ds Vpa, Or thus ſaith he, is a title given to God in 
Scripture ; _as Horns Hiſt. Philoſ. |. 7. c. 12. etrds, an honor- 
© able appellation, 1s attributed not only to Prophane but alſo to 
© Sacred Writers; fſothat it is not given toany, but the molt ex- 
©cellent, yea to God himſelf: for ſo He more ealily gain'd credit 
© to his Doctrine, and Authoritie to Himſelf. 

11, The Pythagoreans, as the Eſlenes, acknowleged althings Thy own Fate, 
to be diſpoſed by a particular providence , which they called 
Fate. 

12, The Jews, and particularly the Eſlenes, did in a peculiar Their Devotions 
manner, ſpecially in times of Perſecution and Captivitie, devote 
themſelves to the worſhip of God, by Prayers, cc. in order 
whereto, they had their rgggwyes praying houſes, So likewiſe the 
Pythagorcans were generally Devoti , or much addicted to devo- 
tion: of which hercafter. 

13. The Pythagorcans, as the Eſſences, divided their life, and Tir ſtudzes, 
ſtudies into Contemplative, and Aftive. In their ſtudies they £9rtemptative, 
much addicted themſelves to Medicine; in their bodily exercices TH 
to Gardening, Cc. 

14. The Pythagoreans, in imitation of the Eflenes, diſtributed The Pythagoreax 
the day into ſeveral parts, for Devotion, Studie, Labor, cc. So 4ly exercices, 
lamblichus of Pythagoras, cap. 20. * Thoſe who were taught by 7® F467 ere 
c HE. _ : * ing Premedita- 

Pythazoras, ſpent their Morning walk alone, and in ſuch pla- ,;*.. 14 wwen- 
©ces, where they might be moſt retired, and free from diſturban- ;yg xecolleftion 
ces. After their Morning walk, they met together in the Tem of at. 
© ple, or place of Devotion. After that, having ſpent ſome time 
© in their ſtudies, they went to their Morning Exercices. At Din- 
© ner they uſed (moltly) bread and honey. Their Afternoon 

Y 3 © they 
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© they employed in Political Aﬀairs. Al the aCtions of the day 
© they contrived in the Morning before they roſe, and examined 
Pythagores ex- * the ſame at Night before they went to ſleep. A Pythagorean 
ercende memo- © roſe not out of his Bed, before he had called to mind the ARi- 


128 cauſa, ſingue 6 hy : 
lis dichas quzd , OS of the day paſt, which recollection he performed in this 


eziſſent, quid mx : : : 
6 pry © done in the firſt, ſecond, third place (and ſo in order) after his 


profeciſſent, in ©riſing: And then after his going forth, whom he met with firſt, 
Vita, in Dofri= © whom next, &c. and what diſcourſes he had with the firſt, what 
= vejperi com> ith the ſecond, cc. for heendeavoured to keep a Diarie, Jour- 
emoravant : . 
b:nefafta lay. © nal, or memoires of al that happened throughout the day ; and 
dem, malglall ©ſo to repete every thing in order as it happened. Thus they 
vituperium me- © chiefly exerciſed their memories: for they conceived nothing 
revantin. Hor- © conduceth more to knowlege, experience, and wiſdome, than to 
nas Hiſt. Phi- ; . - <q | 
iof. fn, 7. x2, © remember many things. He taught his Diſciples to do nothing 
BY * without premeditation ; norany thing whereof they could not 
© give a good account ; but that in the Morning they ſhould con- 
© 1ider what they were todo; and at Night make a recolleftion 
« thereof. So Porphyrie, in the life of Pythag. pag. 26. ſaith, That 
© Pythagoras adviſed his Scholars, to have regard chiefly to two 
<things. (1.) Thetime of their going to Bed. (2.) © The time 
© of their riſing: at each of theſe to conſider what actions are 
© paſt, and what to come: of the palt to require from themſelves 
an account ; of the future to have a Providential circumſpeCti- 


© on, and care, So/irgil ex Tythag. inter Epigr, 


Non prins in dulcem declinat lumina ſomnum, 

Omnia quam longi reputaverit atta diet 

Que ts, quid geſtum in tempore,, quid 101 : 
See more Stanly, of Pythagoras's Diſcipline, cap. g, 10. 


Conſtancie, and 15, The Pythagoreans, as the Eſſenes, affefted a great conſtan- 
againſt Apoſia* cje in their principles and morals : in order whereto they had 
: many cautionary precepts againſt Apoſtaſie. So [amblichns ex- 
plaines that 15** Symbol of Pythagoras. [Travelling from home 

turn not back,, for the Furies go back, with you. 3. e. faith [amblichus, 

after you have applied your ſelf to Philoſophie, turn not back,c>c. 


Which alſo was a Proverbial Symbol amongſt the Jews ; to which - 


our Saviour ſeems toallude,when he giveth thoſe cautions againſt 
Apoſtaſie : viz. Remember Lots Wife : and He that puts his hand to 
the Plough and lookgth back,, &C. 16. As 


* manner, 'He endeavoured to cal to mind what he had heard, or : 
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Chap. VI. Parallel between the Efſenes and Pythagoreans. 
16. As the Eſſenes were ſevere in their Excommunication of Their Errom- 


65 


Apoſtates and Scandalous perſons; ſo the Pythagoreans. Thug #=vication. 


Tamblichus cap. 17. *© Thoſe, who were caſt out of Pythagoras's 
© Schole, had xero7«groy, 4 coffin made by his Diſciples, placed in 
© their room, as if they had beendead : for al, that were about 
* Pythagoras, ſpake of them as dead; and when they met them, 
© behaved themſelves toward them, as if they had been ſome other 
© perſons; for the men themſelves they faid were dead, &c. That 
Pythagoras traduced this Symbolic Embleme, of perſons dead in ſins, 
from the Jewiſh Church, is wel obſerved, and proved by Gre- 
tius, on Mat. 8.22. Let the dead bury their dead : and Ham- 
mord (out of him) on Lukg 15. 24. of which hereafter. 

17. As the Pythagorean Novices had their probationary year, 
or years; fo the Jewiſh Eſſenes. Thus Hornins Hiſt. Philof. 1. 7. 
c. 15. *The Efſenes, who alone are worthy the name of Philoſo- 
« phers among the Jews, did not preſently admit their Diſciples, 
© til after one year, (or more) they had probation of their beha- 
© yior, Cc. 

I have in theſe ſeverals drawn the Parallel betwixt the Jewiſh 
Eſſenes and the Pythagoreans: and for the farther conviction, 
that al this was not a mere figment of mine own, without foun- 
dation, or preſcript , ſee ſomething of this Parallel in Gedwins 
Jewiſh Antiquities /, 1. c. 12. of the Eſſenes, whom he makes 
toſymboliſe with the Pythagoreans. (1. In that both profeſſed 
a Communion of goods. (2.) Both ſhunned pleaſures. (3.) 
Both wore White garments. - (4.) Both forbad Oathes. (5.) 
Both had their Elders in ſingular reſpect. (6. Both drank 
Water. (7.) Both aſſerted Fate. (8. Both enjoyned ſilence, 
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Pythagoras's Philo ſophie in General Book II, 


CHAP. VII. 


of Pythagoras's Philoſophie Natural, and 
Moral, &c. 


The Orizine of Pythagoras's Phi/oſophie from the Fews, &c. 1. His 
Mathematics. (1.) eArithmetic. (2.) eMuſic. (3.) Aſtre- 
nomic. (4+) The Earths Motion, cc. (F.) Geometrie. (6.) 
Weizhts and Meaſures, from the Jews. 2. Pythagoras's Phyſics. 
(1,) Contemplative. The World's orivine, ats firſt Mater, Gen. 1. 
1,2. Irs Forme, Gen. 1.13. Fire the great attive principle tn 
alrnings, from Gen, 1,2, (2.) Medicine fromthe Fews, 3. Py- 
thagoras's eXoral Philoſophie, (1.) Ethics, Dogmatic, Precep- 
tive, and Charatteriſtic, Ethic ( haratlers Jewiſh, Death a ('ba- 
rater of a wicked ſtate, as Luk. 15. 24. Sat of Grace, &c. The 
Sm of Pythagoras's Ethics 11 dyiys, and ewiye. (2.) Pytha- 
goras's Politics from Moſes's Politie : The "Pythagoreans great 
Politicians. Ther wo great Maxime: to preſerve (1.) Liberti 
againſt Tyranimie. (2.) Unitic againſt Fattion. 


$. yl 5 gone thorough the ſtorie of Pythagoras's life, as 
alſo the Diſcipline of his Schole, and College, we now 

procede to his Pliloſophic ; wherein we dout not but to diſco- 
ver many Jewiſh Traditions, and Foot-ſteps. And to procede 
methodically, we ſhal begin with the mater of his Philoſophie, 
and thence paſle on to his Forme, or mode of Philoſophiling ; cach 
whereof wil afford us very ſtrong Preſumptions, that he tracuced 
boththe one and the other from the Jewiſh ſacred fountains. Some 
diſtribute Pythzgoras's Philoſophie into two parts: Theologic,and 
Ethic, By Theologie, they underſtand that which we uſually 
cal Phyſics, namely the knowlege of God, as the firit cauſe of al 
things, Thus Darners in cap. g. cAuzuſt. ad Laurent, and Horus 
Hiſtor. Philoſ. 1. 3.c. 11, But we ſhal follow the uſual Diſtribution 
thus: The mater, or bodie of Pythagoras's Philolophie may be 
diſtributed into Natural, Moral , or Supernatural. 1, His Na- 
tural Philoſophie conteines,(1.) His Phyſics,or Natural Philoſophie 
properly ſo called. (2.) His Mathematics. His Phyſics were 
either, (1.) Contemplative, which was nothing elle * the 
orie 
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Chap. VII. from the Jews. 


ſtorie of the Creation; or (2. Active conſiſting in Medicine. 
(2.) His Moral philoſophie conſiſted, (1.) In Ethics, or mo- 
ral precepts, { 2.) In Politics, (3.) is Supernatural philo- 
ſophie was, (1.) Diabolic, or Magic divination. (2.) Theo- 
logic, and Divine, Pythagoras uſually began with the Math-ma- 
tic SCIences, As P! -eparatives to the contemplation of things more 
ſublime; So Porphyrie in the life of Pythagoras, pay. 31. He is ſaid 
to be the firſt, that changed the proud title of gogds wiſe into grat- 
o00O, 4 Lover of Wiſdome, as Auſtin de civ. Dal. 8.c.2. They 
report, that the name Philoſophie ſprung from Pytha-or.:s, whicrc- 
as before they were Cailed gopei was QC. 

$. 2. Now that Pythazoras traduced the main parts, if not the 
whole, of this his Philolophie from the Jewiſh Church originally, 
may in the general be demonſtrated from what we hnd in [am- 
blichus, and otier Hiſtoriographers, concerning the origiue of 
Pyth2zoras's Philoſophie. Jamblichzs fates, that Pytha 'or rs Crew 
his Philoſophic, and the ſeveral parts ther cot, « ud muy 'Op- TIagoras fo 
01hGy, - 5 mag, 5h Aryunlion © tiohoy, « J mags XaAPaiwoy x My 2r, & ved part of 
8) ms. This TEASTHs Tis os Extugint PLU1LL o& "IuBew Ts x; PEDTBEELER 
C2.) 3 ſales, That Pythazoras drew pa: t of his P.iolupinic OM Ter) 1 Orphe- 
the O1 rphics, s. e. Doctrines of Orpheus, Soclfewnerc, be tcls us, WE» 
© That Pythavoras derived much of his Theologic SCience® from 
© Orphens. That Orphens's Theologie was ſymboiic, and myitic, 
much the ſame with that of Pythazoras, we have alrca ay proved 
out of Proclus, 1n Theol, Plar. l. 1.c. 4. Allo, that Orphe: 7 ad 11S 
Theo'ogie originally from the Jews: which is farther cvident by 
that famous fragment of the Orpheic Doctrine in I AM ry ys 
wherein we find mention of «Abraham, ant the Molaic Tables, 
D:calogue. {( 2.) [amblichus informes us, That Fy:!>.c70r _ 2. P. 
ved part of his Philoſophie from the Eg gyptian Pricſts. The like SYP® 
he aſhrmes c2p. 5. Pythagoras, ſales he , owes to thc OTF 

* Tis SiÞaoxening Tezmoy ovubonimir, CC. his Fmby lie mode cf lear: 
ing. v0, Clemens eAuexas; drinus 1. Crowne Isc (eres 0) [lvu3 470225 
os 55001 Argunlio d <g LL TESGNTY PROWTWIEL, = It 15 {toricd tht 
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* Pytnagoras w.4s 27: ſtrutted by Sonchees rhe - YPt- i Arch-prophet. 
That the Egyptians had their PI niloſop! tie from the Tews, we have 
before proved book, 1 I. Chap, 2, Belides v. rehove ſhort d [book 2 


chap. 5. $.7. 8.) That Pythagoras, while 1n Erypt, had immedi 
ate converſation with the Jews, (who rector red thither in great 


numbers, by mcans of his skil in the Egyptian tongue , which 
was 


168 Particularly firſt his Mathematics. Book Il. 


was but a different DialeCt ofthe Hebrew ; ſo that he was thereby 
capacitatcd-toread, and inquire into the Sacred Scriptures and 
Jewiſh Bookes, without ſuppoſition of their being tranſlated into 
3. From the Greek, which was not til after times, (3.,) Jamblichus acquaints 
Chaldeans. us,» That Pythagoras received part of his Philoſophie from the 
Chaldeans. Now that Pythagoras had converſe with the Jews, 
whileſt in Chaldea by meanes of his $skil in the Egyptian and 
Chaldcantongues (which differed from the Hebrew only in Dia- 
Icet) yea that the Jews themſelves, frequently paſt amongſt the 
Grecks, under the name of Chaldeans, becauſe they lived under 
their government, we have endeavoured to prove, chap. 5. $. 8. 
4- Fron thz of this ſecond Book. (4...) Iambblichus, together with Hermippus, 
Toracians. tel us, That Pythagoras received part of his Philoſophie from the 
Thracians, ſo Foſephus lib. 1. contra «Apion. That the Thracians 
had their Philoſophie originally from the Jews has been proved, 
Bock.1. chap. 5. parag. 7. (5.) Porphyrie pag. 4. acquaints us, That 
Pythagoras had part of his Philoſophie from the Phenicians, who 
had theirs from the Jews, as before. (6. Porphyrie pag. 8. and 
(Yemens cAlexandrinus 5eope 1+ allure us, © That Pythagoras learn- 
©cd the molt excellent parts of his Philoſophie from the Barba- 
rians. That by theſe Barbarians mult be underſtood the Jews, 
in the firſt, and chiefeſt place, we have Teſtimonies of Fuſtiz 
eWHartyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Epiphanins, Nicephorus, and Ser- 
ranus On Plato's Cratylus fol. 426. (7.) What Pythazoras learned 
from his Preceptors, Thales and Pherecydes, owes its original to 
the Jews, as before, chap. 3, 4. of this ſecond Book. 
Pythagoras v& $,3, Having given a general Demonſtration touching the tra- 
gins with th? (uction of Pythagoras's Philoſophie from the Jews ; we now 
#15:9294715% procede to its particulars; and ſhal begin, according to Pythage- 
r25's own method, with: his Mathematics : So Porphyrie un bis Life, 
p47.31. *The Mind (faies he) being purified by Diſciplines, 
* ought to be applied to the molt uſeful ; Theſe Pythagoras procu- 
© red by certain methods, and gradual mediums, bringing the 
* mind by degrecs to the contemplation of Eterne, Incorporeous, 
* Real Beings. To this end he firlt uſed the Mathematics, as de- 
© prees of preparation to the contemplation of things that arc,e+c. 
This Pythagorean method of beginning with the Mathematic 
Sciences has been greatly applauded by ſome of our New Philoſo- 
phers (and that perhaps not without ſufficient grounds) as a mc- 
thod molt proper for the fixing the Volatile vagrant ſpirits of 
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Chap. VII. Pythagoras's Arithmetic and Muſic. 


young Students, in their entrance on Philoſophie, - And this is 
much pr actiſed by the French Nobles , who ſtudie little cife of 
Philoſopate bet des the Matnematics. 

6. 4. Amoneit the Mathematic * »CIENCES, Pyth, ecoras firſtly en- Pythagoras f 
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om of - | Sciences to have eſtimed moſtly of Arith,nei.c, ad tc have 
brow! 4 t it in uſe from Mercature he COFEP.27 A 21th; Fro Nuts '4 x 
That 7 Pytha 07445 MAGE great als of Num! "ers, 15 aP par cnt, that 


he docs ſymbolically & t forth and deſcribe IS C. <toft m--{t ſrories 
by numbers, as hereafter. Tak part of hi 's Mathematics Pyth.2:0- 
ras learncd from the Fh-:nicians, who by reafon of their mercl:an- 
dibng made rauch ule of Ariti metic. 

$. 5. Fyth27oras having laid a foundation in Arithmetic, pro- 
cedes to ocaer parts of the Mathemarics, ſpecialty ro Mui'c;, of 2+ His Sl, 
wich a:io he made a very great ſymbolic uſe in al other pa ts of 94% 
h1s Pi TIL Mop . So Im:bli hrs de vita Pythar. CO! Pe =D. TY Ns hs Py +; HORNE 
Kay &y nat gary ev7%; T3; Nu yogriss TG warms, &c. Of the fe mani; juit, 
Scicaces, they ſ.y, the iyth:1coreans did not a litle eft-me " 'Þ; cu fo a nite £ 
Cc. Thu: Apaleins, Flor:d. 15. and Quynr. l. 1.6. 16. tc! us, that] F  ontgt 
Pythazor as Was a great *1mer of, and very vc | killed in Muſic, q 7 T Ul nt a4 


whici hc co mm< nded to ms Sc holars daily. This they pi rach foul a agind im wiftic 

Morning, and Evening : in the Morning after ſleepto purge their ® " > cum 
minds from ſtupor, a :1 impureimaginat: ons; at ji:venin; ztoalla a Gs 
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their more difturbed affections by this kind ot Harmonic, s as Pleb wo & 
de Iſide, and Hor. Hiſt, Phil. 1.7. Thence Pythacor25 ves fl quid fuift tx. 
bolic deſcription is of the Heavens, of the Soul, and of other of 9/4/orum cogi- 
the my [[teries by Harmoniz, &c. This his Science of Mulic, I ſup- 49mm, com- 
poſe he might receive from the Egyptians, who greatly affected 7 ran 
Muſic ; or rather immediately from t! Ie Jew s$, who were the firſt, 4 
and moſt skilful. muſicians ; receiving their Muſic by Divine Inſti. 
tution, and inſpiration; it being preſcrib2d them by God, as a 
medium, or Ceremonial Rite of his wor ſp, an pr atiſed by 
them in M/s time, long before Orprens, who (icxt to their 
Idol god Apollo) vi2s tiled USTINGTET Oo 

$. 6. Pyth:70ras ailo vas Skilled in Aftro! Nom! e, or t''e Science 3+ His (vil in 
of the Sta -- which Pory! yrie, in his Life, tels us, ho rcceive:? from Afrozonze. 
the Chaldeans, That he Chaldeans at — cirxh fits SCIEN 
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Hts Aftronomie with his Paradoxe, &&c. Book 1. 
of Aſtronomie from the Patriarchs, See Book.1. chap. 4. b. 3. One 


7% Earths mo great Aſtronomic Paradoxe, which the Pythagoreans maintained 


t;0% 


Geometrit. 


was, That the Earth moved, and the Heavens ſtood ſtil, This was 
alſo the opinion of Ar:ſtarchus the Samian, who whether he were 
more ancient or later than Pythagoras, is not determined, This 
likewiſe was the opinion of ( leanthes the Samian, Leucippus, Hera- 
clides, and Ecphantus. That the Pythagoreans generally affirmed, 
That the Earth was not tmmovable , but moved. in a circle about the 
fire, Plutarch in the life of Nama informs us. For they held, 


© That Fire being the moſt excellent of Creatures, was placed in 


© the midlt of the world, which moved round about it. They af: 
«© ſerted moreover, That the Sun was compoſed of Fire, &c. 
Which opinions, that they were from Jewiſh Traditions, we ſhal 
hereafter prove, LZaertizs acquaints us, that Philolaus the Pytha- 
gorean was the firſt, who openly taught ztw lu zyfider x7! xuxav,, 
The Earth moved in a circle. Goero in his 4.* Academ, Queſtion, at- 
tributes the ſame opinion to Nicetas the Syracuſian. FHlutarch in 
Numa faies, that Plato, in his old age, aſſerted the ſame. The like 
is ſaid of Seleucus. This Hypothelis of the Earths moving, has 
been ſince revived by Cardinal Cuſanus, bb. 2.c. 12. Dolt. ignorant. 
but more profeſſedly defended by Nicol. Copernicus ; who about the 
year 1540. writ a Book concerning it , which is Dedicated to 
Pope Paul 3%, who was followed herein by Joarnes Keplerns, Ma- 
thematic Profeſſor to Rudolphus, Matthias, and Ferdinand the 
Emperors, Alfo by (hriſtopher Rothmannus, e Michael e Meſthings, 
David Origanus, Mathematic Profeſſors, Lately, Patricius Ga- 
lilens, Hoſcarins, Italians, with William Gilbert our Engliſh. Phyſi- 
cian, (famous for his Book de eagnete > wherein he aſlerts 
this Hypotheſis) having al maintaincd the ſame opinion : which 
albeit it was condemned by the Cardinals at Rome, Anno 1616, 
yet is it ſtil defended by many of the New Aſtronomers. Ticho 
Brahe, the famous Daniſh Aſtronomer went a middle way ; af- 
firming, that both Earth and Heavens moved) though in a differing 
manner. See Yoſſius ſett. Phil. 1. 2. c.6.5:; 41. 

$. 7. Pythagoras wasalſo skilled in Geometrie, which ſuppoſe 


His weights, helearned from Thales, or immediately from the Fg ptians,who. 


and Meaſures of were the firſt, amongſt the Nations, that practiſed this Art. 
Yonge 073gim 
dls 


Diogenes Laertius alſo tels us, that Pythagoras was the firſt, that 
brought Meaſures, and Weights into Grece; which alſo belongs. 
to the Mathematics ; and as we have good reafonto judge, = 
TECELVE 


Chap. VIE. Pythagoras's Natural Phileſophiz or Phyſics. 171 


received them from the Jewiſh, Weights, and Meafures. To 
conclude this, as we began with Pythagoras's Mathematics in the 
general : Tamblichus c. 2. tels us, he was firlt initiated therein by 
Thales. And Porphyrie in the Life of Pythagoras (pag. 4.) faies, 
that the e Mathemanic Sciences he learned from the Eryptians, Chal- 
deans, and Phenicians, Now that theſe Nations received their firſt 
Rudiments from the Patriarchs, and Jews, has been already 
proyed. 
$. 8. Another branch of that Natural Philoſophie, which Py- Pythagora”, 
thagoras profeſſed, was that which we properly cal Phyſics, or Na- DYfies. 
tural Philoſophie : Whereof there are two parts. 1, Contem- 
plative. 2. Active. As for Pythagoras's $kil in Contemplative 1. contempla- 
Phyſics, or Natural Science, it was indeed nothing elſe but the 9%» which | 
Hiſtorie of the Creation, with ſome Experimental Obſervations 27 #? #/fori: 
and Concluſions, which we need no way dout was traduced to —_ ; 
him from the Jewiſh Church, and Sacred Fountains originally, 
For Porphyrie tels us, ©* That Pythagoras, whileſt he was in Ba- 
©bylon, had familiar converſation with one Zabratus, by whom he 
© was cleanſed from the Pollutions of his life paſt, and learned this 
6 Science coneerning Nature, and what are the Principles of the 
< Univerſe. That this Zabratus was a Jew, we have endeavored 
to prove afore, chap. 5. $. 8. And whether we affirme that Py- 
thagoras received his Hiſtorie of N ature, and of the principles of 
the Univerſe, from his Maſters, T hales, and Pherecydes, or from 
the Egyptians, or Phenicians, yet that it came originally from 
Moſes's \toric of the Creation, I think wil be evident from a con- 
ſideration of Particulars. 
$. 9. Firſt Pythazoras held Poſitively, that the World was made 1. The world 
by God, and by Him adorned with an excellent Order, Harmo- #44: by God. 
me, and Beaurie, as to al its parts. Whencec he was the firſt that 
called it xz5ouG@r, from xoougy, to Adorne or Beautihe, anſwera- 
ble to Gen. 1. 31. Verygood, &c. (2.) Pythagoras's Can, or firſt Gm. 1.31, 
mater, was the ſame with that of Plato; concerning which he 2+ The firſt Me 
treats ſo largely in his Timexs, proving that it. was Zuogg@, cc. > Gi-1+ 1,2 
* without Forme, cc. This Timexs the Locrian , whom Flato here 
brings in, thus diſcourſing of the Or:gine of the Univerſe, its ff 
Mater, &c. was indeed a Pythagorean, from whom Plato bor- 
rowed much of his Natural Philoſophie , as Fhreronymus in his 
Apdlogie againlt Rffinus aſſures us. And that Plaro's Timans, Or 
diſcourſe of the Origine of the — was traduced from a 
2 r 


His main Ative Principle of althings Fire. Book Il. 


firſt chap. of Geneſis, and other parts of the Moſaic Hiſtoric, I con- 
ceive wil rcceive a ſtrong probabilitie, from what ſhal be laid 
down in P/ato's Pinloſophie. At preſent let any but compare this 
van, Or firſt eAZater, allerted by Pythavo- as and Plito,. witli: San- 
choniathou”x iave, Or ſlime, and Thaes $ vdag w-iter, they wil find 
al to anſwer exactly to eAeſes's. dgicription ol the firit Mater, 


3. The Forme of 77en. 1. 2. Cc; (3.) As for the Forme of the Univerſe, Pyrhago- 


the World, its 
Grd; } 3 $&C. 
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The main Aﬀive 
Princivle F Il'ts 


ras, Plato, and the foregoing Pilofophers, dreamt not of any 
fucit Forme, as Ar.ſtotle invented to be educed out of the pajjive 
jow-r of the Mater : no, al the Forme they ajlerted, was the Har- 
monie, Beautic, Order, and Perfection of the Liniverſe, and al 
its parts, reſulting from that Law of Nature, which Divine Wiſ- 
dome ſtamp<d on the Beings of althings, together with that Di- 
Vinc y3g, Or Providence, which Inſpi:ed and Influenced the whole 
Creation; Governing and DireCting althings to their proper Of- 
fices, FunCtions, and Ends ; which they ltilcd uy 4% x4ops, the 
foul of the world. Fiom this Order, Beautic, 0. Fciicction of 
things, the word Forme had its original ; for forma comes from 
woeph, Beautie, by an calic tranſpolition of @ into the place of 
z, ON which account [ythageras cal:ed the World xigu@r, as be- 
tore, Yea Pythazoras made Harmonie the Forme , aid Soul of 
althings, as Gem. i. 31. 

$. 10, But the mam Active principle of althings in the Uni- 
vciſe, according to the Pythagorcan Philolophie, was Fire. So 
Ariſtotle, Ib. 2. de (ls, cap. 13. tcls us, © Tnat the Pythagorcans 
©placed Fire in the middle of the World , as that wiuch was the 
© molt excellent Principle, and preſervative of althings: he addes 
© alſo that Fire was called Aids guaand Fupitcr”s curſtodie. This ailo 
was the opinion of Numa Pompilins, as Tlutarch in his Life at- 
firmcs : whence it is generally thought, that Nama had conver- 
{ation with Pythagoras. But this cannot he, becauſe uma was 
more ancient: only we may ſuppoſe they both had their perſua- 
jon from the ſame originc, namely the A4ſaic I:ſtitutes, by the 
hands of the Phenicians, or ſome other. The ſame Flutarch tels 
us, * That Numa caulcd the Temple of Yeſta to be made round, 
* according to the Figure of the World, in the midſt whereof was 
© placed the Eternal Fire (preſerved by the Veſtal Nuns) asa 
*{ymbolic image of the Sun. That the main Ceremonies of this 
Temple were initituted by ſome Pythagorcan Preſcript , in imita- 


:10n of the Jewiſh Temples, we ſhal endeavour hercafter to prove, . 


both 
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Chap. VII. Pythagoras's Medicine, or Phyſic, 173 


both from the name Yeſta, vrhich coracs from the Gro nk mole and 
this from WR E/ /ah the Fire of Febov.ch, accord: s LO 0 Lev V. 


6. 12, 13. wheie the Pitctts are commanded to DIclcrve thy FIC 
on the Altar, £©c. as alſo from the Veſtal Nuris., und tricils, ce. 
At preſent it ma}, ſuihce to thew, that the Yr ago: ans hail a 


C 


great reverence of Fire, as that, which þein { Lie mM I! w. LIVC, and 
noble principle of althings, as the #: undans jovi, (liv. tht ice 
thorougiout tne whole Univerſe; and tiicretore thy piavcd its 


L 


main ſcar in the midit of the World 5; whence it might, as the 
Heart in mans body, thed abroad its natu: al v;viiic g at, ard in- 
fluciices into al ſublunaric bodies, for their nou: ithm{: Ho, and con- 
ſervation. 11ato ſpeaxsto the ſame ourpaſe of a F Fit £aaT (ill heen 
it ſelfe through the Univerſe, for the provuction ofdive C: | cit.cts. 
Which vivific natural heat, Plato cals aug Snwugydy ffective Fire, 
And whercas it 1s ſaid, this ſacred Fire, wiiic.; ito tythagorcans 


ſo much adored, was a Symbol of the Sun, I fuppotr, this tprang 
from that commun OPIN co—_— the Ancicnts (Apecial!y tie 
Chaldcan Philolophers) that the Sun was a fic! 1cboiic: which 
how far it is conſonant to truth, and Moſaic Tradition, we itn nd 
hereafter to examine, - when we come to the Pni:otophic of 7/ 22, 
who alſo affirmed the fame, To conclude, This v7 that yucrcan 


. 


principle, That Fires the great Attive principle of £lth:n;s, vas allo 
held by Heracl tus the Founder of the Heraclitian S«ct. wich 
was but a branch of the Pythagorean : Alſo Xeropharres tne Colo- 
phonian, the Founder of the Elcatic Sect (another branch of the 
Pythagorcan ScEt) held the Sun con{ ffs of a coileftion of lntle Fires, 
&c. Plato alſo held the Heavens to be Fire, as 11. (ib. 8. 
c. 11, which ſeems moſt conſonant to Scripture ſtorie : For var @ 
comes from WR, which ſignifies both Light, and Fire : as alto 
the Greek gas lignifies Fire as wel as Light, fo 1:7k 14. 54. of 
which more in PL.o's Philoſophie, The Stoics alſo made tire the 
chief Principle of althings. 
$. 11. Pythazoras and his followers were much vorſcd in Medi- Pythagora-'s 
cine, or active Phyſic. So Jamblichus (devita Pyth2core cap. 20.) Nedican 
faies, © That amongſt the Sciences, which the Pythag ZOrcans WEre 
Cyerſed in, Medicine was one of the chief. Then ke addes Tis 
$3eTeris pda wy Smeg; 72 Srammumrinly 6d Gf, Th: ct efeſt | part 
of their Medi (cine conſiſted 14 an exatt Regimeitt, or ticht order of Diet. 
Where lamblichius ſubjoynes many oth er particula:'s $ of the Pytha- 
gorean Medicine, $0 Cornelius Celſusin Prefat. amongſt the fa- 
mous 


Pythagoras's 
Moral Philoſs- 
ph2e. 


'T, Ethics. 


Pythagoras's Moral Dogmer, Book II, 


mous Profeſſors of Mailicine reckons up Fyrhagoras for one, who 
flouriſhed under Cyrus, Cambyſes, and Darius, as Laertins, Solinus, 
Euſebius, and Yoſſus. That Pythagoras was very ſevere in his Pre- 
ſcripts, or Rules of Diet, both to himſclf and his Followers, we 
have already ſhewn : Alſo that he preſcribed to himſelf, and his 
Followers, Abſtinence from al Meats, that might too much heat 
the bloud ; as from Fleſh, and Wine: alſo from ſuch meats as did 
lode the ſtomach, and were not eafily digeſted : likewiſe from 
ſuch as were obſtructive, and bred il humors, as Beanes, G&c. 
Laſtly, From al ſuch meats as might bring a xzaxsEia, an i habitude 
of bodie, or mind. For the greatend, and ſcope of al the Pytha- 
gorcan Preſcripts, and Abſtinences, was to preſerve an iwetle, a 
good Healthful Complexion of Bodie, and clearneſſe of Minde. 
As for the origine of Pythagoras's Mediciral skil, Apuleins tels us, 
That he received it from ''v Coaldeans, i.e. as I conceive, the Jews 
whoin Pythagoras's time lived amonglt,” and were ſubject tothe 
Chaldeans; and therefore might wel paſſe under their name, as 
before: Neither do we find any conſiderable mention of the Chal- 
deans, their skil in Medicine z, but that the Jews were excellently 
verſed therein, we have ſufficient proof, bath from what is men- 


tioned of Solomon, 1 = 4. 3,4, touching his skil in Plants, 


and Animals, &'c. Alſo by Enſebius, who ſaies he was excellently 
Skilled in Medicine, and curing of Diſeaſes, &c. (as book. 1, cap. 1, 
par. 11,) Likewiſe from what Cunens (de repub. Jud.) relates of 
the Jewiſh Phyſicians, that belonged to the Temple for curing the 
lick Prieſts, and Levites. But amonglt the Jews none more fa- 
mous for skil in Medicine than the Eſſenes, who had a particular 
inclination, and devotion to this Studie z whom the Pythagore- 
ans affeftcd an imitation of, in this, as 1n other parts of their Diſ- 
Cipline, as before. 

$. 12. As Pythagoras was welskilled in Phyſics,or Natural Scien- 
ces, both Contemplative, and Active; ſo was he likewiſe no leſſe 
verſed in Moral Philoſophie ; which according to the threefold 
ogg, Or Relation of men, (1.) To Themſelves, (2.) To their Fami- 
lies, (3.) To the Cities,or Commun-wealths they live in, admits of 
a Threefold Diſtribution, (1.) Into Ethics, (2.) Into Oeconomics, 
(3.) Into Politics. The Pythagoreans were skilled in al theſe.( 1.)As 
tor that part of Moral Philoſophie, the Greeks cal 43x, Ethics, 
which concernes the right government of man's ſelfe, Pyrthagoras, 
and his Adherents were much in the Studie, and Practice thereof. 

Yea 


Chap. VII Precept, and Exhortations. 


Yea indeed Pythagoras cſtimed al Philoſophie but Vain,which did 
not ſome way conduce to the meliorating, or bettering of a man's 
ſelfe. Thus Stobews Serm, 80. brings in Pythagoras thus Philoſophi- 
ſing: Ku2s inches prnogkpe ay Of vp 5 pris ar9gday add & 3529: 
$1474!» Garty yay laTemis wx aprn@, wi Tas views ixberxions «xd 
5 coperuy, iTv5 5% pixovogies, ih 7) Ths Luyis xaxdy infldhay, 
That diſcourſe of a Philoſopher 1s V ain, which cures not ſome paſſion of 
a man : For look as that «Medicine is uſeleſſe, which frees not the bodie 
from diſeaſes \, ſo likewiſe that F _—— which drives not away evil 
from the ſoul. The Learned divide Ethics into three parts : 53:5 


(1.) Foyer, Dogmatic. (2.) muygirerin>, Exhortative, OC x, Pythagoraen 
Preceptive. (3.) xaeaxlnesmt, (baratteriſtic. Pythagoras, and Dogmesrelating 


his Diſciples were verſed in each of theſe. Concerning the Dog- 
matic part of Ethics, the Pythagoreans laid down many whole- 
ſome Principles relating to the Object, Subject, and End, &c. of 
Moral Philoſophie, vzz. That the Souls happineſſe lay only in God 
its chicfeſt Good : That the proper Subject of Ethics was the Hu- 
man Soul, as capable of the chiefeſt Good : That its chief End 
was to cure the Soul of its dpwriues Juximers its ſich diſeaſed paſſi- 
ons, and to bring it to an ivstiay, or good healthy complex10n ; 
which conſiſted 1n virtuous Diſpoſitions,and Acts. Theſe Dogmes, 
albeit they were notFormally,andMethodically treated of, accord- 
ing to that accurate Method of Definition, Diviſion, &c. to which 
eAriſtotle reduced them, yet were they al ſeminally, and virtually 
compriſed in the Pythagorean Philoſophie. And particularly Pytha- 
goras exprelly aſſerted, 73y agerIy aguorkny firar, Cc. © That virtue 
© conſiſted in Harmonie ;, yea that al health of bodie,and mind; yea 
© al good, yeaGod himſelf,and ſo althings elſe conſiſted in Harmo- 
© nie, as Diogenes Laertins informes us. Pythagoras farther taught his 
Scholars three Mediums,by which they might become Matters of. 

© Philoſophie,and better themſelves : (1.) By converſation with. - 
© the Gods. (2.) By Wel doing; for that is proper to God, and 

< therein they were imitators of God. (3.) By Death; whence 

© he affirmed, that the moſt conſiderable of althings, is to in- 

© ſtru@t the Soul aright, touching Good and Evil: and that men: 
have perfect felicitie in havinga good Soul, as [amblichus, of Py-- 
thazorar's Philoſophie. And as the Pythagoreans held many ule- 


ful Dogmes of Moralitie ; ſo were they not leſle verſed in the 2. Their path. 


Hortative, and Preceptive part of Ethics; as it appears by the 


model of their Diſcipline before-mentioned ; as alſo from that f#99774#ons te 


great 


176 Pythagoras's CharaZeriſtic Ethics, Book 11. 


gercat Ap chegme of Pythageras, which he frequently inculcated 
on his D:ſcipics, as the ſum of his Plitolophie, viz. That in al 
thi..gs thry ſrould endeavour to avoid exc:ſſe, ©c. of which here- 
after. ; | 
Chavafteriſlic 6, 13, But the chict part of the Pythagorean Ethics was Cha- 
Ethics. reCtcriſtic : for 7ythi;0ora5 taught moralitic moltly, $,* 331u3s ya 
exxThens, Ly Ethic Charatters; i.e. Lively deſcriptions of Virtues, 
ani Vices, by $;mbols, Fables, Emblemes, Images, or Signes, 
and Ziidts, anlwerable to A#ſops Fables, Philoſtratus's Tables,aud 
1. Virtis ſi-al{g Scriptural Types, and Pare..l2s. (1.) Pytharoras exhorted 
aim litira Y bis Schoiars to Vitue under that Symbolic Letter T,, as Laitant. 
jen cadat "i 1.6.c, 3. which vras thenco called Pythagoras's Letter ; not that 
he was the firſt Inventor of it, as ſome conceive (for it was 
found out 600. ycars bcefoie his time, by Palamedes) but becauſe 
te was the firſt, that apylied it to this Myſtic ſenſe, as Hernins 
2, Awicyd Hifi, Philz.l. 7.c. 12. (2.) Pythazoras cxprelled to the Life, the 
meg red concition of a Debancied Profſigate Wretch, by his Symbol of 
| a Coffin, which fignihicd his being dead in itn, exactly anſwera- 
ble to the Jewiſh, and Scriptural Phraſcologic; whence we need 
no way dout, but tiat Pythagoras borrowed this Symbolic Image. 
Lib. 15.24 Thus the Father of the Prodigal fpeaks, Luk, 15. 24. [ This my 
Son was dread ] where Hammond (out of Grotius) obſerves, © That 
© this is according to the ordinarie Notion of Pythagoras, who for 
© any that had forſaken his Schole, z.e. refuſed to live according 
to his Rules of Philoſophic, had a xerordgroy , an emtie (offin ſet 
in his place, to ſignitie him to be mo: ally dead, This was a com- 
mun Symbolic manner of ſpeech amongſt the Jews, to expreſle a 
wicked ſtate of Spiritual, or moral death. So Philo defines this 
Mora! deati, G7ev 1 uy * «gerhs Giov Dvinoty, Thy fs xaxias GH, 
When the ſor! ts dead as to the life of V.7tite, and lives only the life of ſm, 
as elſewhere, of @9aut Tas 4dvyas Te312ry, Wiched men are dead in 
their ſouls, And that this Symbol was by Tradition from the 
Jews univerſally received amonglt the Oriental Barharic Philoſo- 
phers, and thence tracluced into Grece, appears by what follows, 
ty tyap Ty BagOtew pinogopia vexgs; xanior Tos anmeoirras Þ Soyud- 
Twy x, ta FunoTdEayTas Thy viv Tois md 2471 Tols Luyineig. For in the 
Barbaric i hiloſophie (wich taxes inailo tne Jewilh) they cal men * 
2. Salt « Symbol fallen from therr - Principles dead 5 4s nch alſo who ſnvjugate their 
of boly Commis Minds to their Ser. ſuxl paſſions, But more of this, when we come 
nions todiſcourſe of Pythazoras's Symbols, (3.) Another Ethic on 
Tactcr, 


Chap. VI. Pythagoras 57s Ethic Symbols. 
rater, or Symbol, which Pythagoras nſed to expreſſe his Moral 
Precepts by, was-that, 4 aaa mygrivev;, To ſer down Salt : by 
which he ſignified, that Holy, avd Intimate Communion, and 
Friendſhip, which ought to be amongſt al thoſe of his Societie. 
For Salt was uſed firſt in the Jewiſh Church, and thence in the Py- 
thagorean College, as a Symbol, 1. Of Confederation, or Co- 
venant, 2. Of Communion, and Friendſhip, 3. Of Sanctitie, 
as we have proved already, and ſhal give farther proof thereof. 
(4.) Another Characteriſtic Symbol, under which Pythagoras 4. The Swallow 
couched a reproot againſt Sloathful or Pratling Scholars, was this : 4 97%! of 4 
[Receive not a Swallow into your houſe} +. e. ſaith Iamblichus, © Ad- ly athful Stu 

© mit not a ſloathful perſon unto your Philoſophie, which requi- _— 

©reth great induſtrie, and unwearied patience, The Swallow 

©comes bur in one ſeaſon, and ſtaies not long; but ſleeps a good 

© part of the year. Others by Pythavoras's Swallow intend a great 

Pratler, or Babler. This Ethic Character againſt ſloath, and vain 

diſcourſe, doth Symboliſe with many of Solomons Proverbs, againit 

Roathful perſons. (5.) Under this Symbolic Charatter , [Turn 5+ 484inſt Paſe 
away from thy ſelf every edge.) Pythagoras exhorted men to the _— 

uſe of prudence, rather than paſſion, as Jambiichus. (6.) By ,; af payee 
this Symbol [Stir not the Fire with a ſword] Pythagoras adviſed his Long _— 
Diſciples not to provoke the paſlions of Potent men ; as Dioge- 
#es underſtands it 3 or not to provoke a man ful of Fire, and An- 
ger, as [amblichus, (7.) Pythagoras's Ethic Charatter, or Sym- 7. Againſt Ca« 
bol, by which he dehorted men from Covetouſneſſe, was this, *#9439s 

[ Breed nothing that has crooked T alons.} i.e. faith Tamblichus, be net 

tenacious. (8.) Pythazoras taught his Diſciples Paticnce, Forti- 8. Fortitude. 
tude, &c. by this Symbol, [Help to lay on a burden, but net to taks 

ir off.) This, faith /amblichns, teacheth Fortitude, &c. (g.) Py- 9+ Againſt di- 
thazoras taught his Scholars to avoid anxious hcart-diſtraCting ©*##ng Cares 
cares by this Symbolic Character, [Eat not the heart.7 3. c. Con- 

fume not thy heart by cares, cc, anſwerable to that of Chriſt, 
Mat.6.27.31, 32.27. weeruvrer. (10.) Pythagoras exhorted men 19. 7uſtice. 
to Juſtice under that lively Symbol [_Paſſe not over the ballance.} 

© This, faith Lamblichus, commands to do juſtice, to obſerve equa- 

titie, c. which agrees exactly to that Ethic Character, or Pro- 

verbe, uſed.frequently by Solomon, as Prov. 11.1. A faiſe bat- 

lance is an abomination to the Lord ; but a juſt weizht, &c. The like 11. PFirts2 co 
Prov. 16.11, Prov. 20. 23. (11.) Andlaſtly Pythagoras, to 9/54 oy Hrr- 
draw his Sc:olarsto-a chearful embracing of Virtue, was wontto £2 #545" 
Aa oive 
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Pythagoras's Ethics, and Politics, &c, Book 11. 


give it many amiable and lively characters, under the Symbolic 
Images of Bodilie Health, Sanitie, and Beautie; but principally 
under the Symbol of Muſical Harmonie : for what ever was ex- 
cellent he compared to Harmonie ; - which ſuites very much with 
the Characters of Grace in Scripture, which ſtiles it the Beautie, 
Health, and Harmonye of the Soul. But more of theſe Symbols 
hereafter, 

$. 14. We have now diſpatched Pythagoras's Ethics, which may 
be ſummed up in theſe two words, ame, drive, 4. e. forbear mo- 
ral evils, or the evils of aition;, and bcar phylic natural evils, or 
theevils of pallion, For al Etizics, or morals are comprchend<d 
under aCtive, and paſſive moralitie, or under Abſtinence, and 
Tolerance. &. e. forbearing what is evil in manners, (which alſo 
implics doing what is good) and bearing what is evil to na- 
ture, | 

$. 15. Pythagoras taught not only Ethics, but alſo the two other 
parts of Moral Philoſophie; viz, Qeconomics, which regard the 
Government of Families; and Politics, which reſpect the Go- 
vernment of Cities, and Nations. This later Pythagoras and his 
Followers were greatly verſed in: for *tis faid that Pythagoras 
had his aearrixdy, booke of Politics, which he compoſed, and gave 
his Scholars, as Laertins relates. Jamblichus {aies, © That Pytha- 
* eorasulſcd to ſay, that amongſt Beings, nothing was pure; but 
© every thing partaked of ſome other, as Earth of Fire, cc. far- 
© ther, That there wasa friendſhip of al towards al : anſwerable 
to that ſaying,-man 1s @Gey wear7inay, ON which he grounded his 
Politics. Jamblichus ſaies alſo, * That men hold Pythavoras was 
<the firſt Inventor of al Politic Science. *Tis true there were 
Lawgivers more ancient, as e Hinos of Crete, and Lycurgus of 
Sparta; whoſe Laws Pythagoras conſulted (as lamblichus cap. 


The origine of but yet weread not /as I conceive) of any public Profellor of 


Pythagoras's 
Politics from 


the Zewiſh and 


Moſaic Laws. 


the Science of Politics more ancient than Pythagoras , who made 
it a main deſign of his Travels, and Studies, to informe himſelf, 
touching the ancient Laws, and the beſt Maximes of Politie : 
this put him upon a Journie to (rete, to conſult e24ines's Laws ; 
and upon another to Sparta, to informe himſelf in the Conſtitu- 
tions of Lycxrgus. But amongſt al the Conſtitutions, Laws, and 
Maximes of Politie, he met with none afforded him greater light, 
and aſſiſtance, for the framing his Bodie of Politics, than the 
Moſaic Laws, and Politic Conſtitutions. And that Pythagoras 
; did 
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Chap. VII. The main Principles of Pythagorean Politie. 


did in truth traduce the beſt of his Laws, and Principles of Politie 
from Moſes's Laws,and Politie,is made evident before, Part 1. B.3. 
c.9.where we treate of the traduCtion ofal Human Laws from the 
Divine Moſaic Law. Art preſent take only this proof hereof: It 
is wel known, that Zalexcus, the great Founder of the Locrian 
Laws, was Diſciple to Pythagoras, from whom we may preſume 
he received the Bodie of his Politie : now that the Locrian Laws 
were many of them of Jewiſh extract, and origine, is evident. 
I ſhal only mention one, which Ariſtotle in his Politics takes no- 
tice of, telling us, that the Locrenſes were forbid to ſel their CAnce- 
ſtors poſſeſſions : which was plainly a Moſaic inſtitute. I might in- 
ſtance in the Roman 12 Tables, the Agrarian Laws, and others, 
which were traduced originally from the Moſaic Laws, by the 
hands of Pythagoras, or lome other. 


T79 


$. 16. Pythagoras, as he had an high eſtime of this Science of The Pythagore- 
Politics, ſo it was the laſt piece of Philoſophie he acquainted his 4s 872aly vnſe 
Diſciples with ; as Yarro, and out of him eAugyſtin, in his laſt ** 799% 


Book de ordine. Iamblichus tels us, © That the Pythagoreans im- 
© ployed their time after Dinner in Politic affaires. And that the 
chiet Politicians of /ralie proceded from Pythagoras his Schole, 
we are allured by Iamblichus, c. 29. and by Yoſſus, de philof. ſeit. 
L. 2.c.6. $. 27. © This, faies he, was the great glory of Pythago- 
<5, that in /ralie ſo many excellent Rectors of Commun-wealths 
© proceded out of his Schole. Amongſt theſe the moſt famous 
were, (1. Zaleucus, who gave Laws to the Locrenſes, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt who committed his Laws to wri- 
ting. For Strabo ſaies of the Locrenſes, That they are believed to 
be the firſt that enjoyed written Laws. As for the Laws of Lycur- 
g#s, he forbad the writing of them. (2.) Alſo Charondas the 
Catanean, another of Pythagoras's Diſciples, who gave Laws to 
the Thuri, &c, , 


$. 17. The great Maximes of Politie, or Reaſons of State,which The two mare 
Pythagoras initilled into his Diſciples, as the main Foundations Pythagorean 


of Humane Politie, and Government, were theſe Two : (1.) The 


Principles of 
Politie, were 


extirpation of ls Om and Preſervation of Libertie. (2.) The \, por Libertie, 
Prevention, and removing of Diſſentions. Theſe Principles he ett- 2. 4gainſt Fa- 


deayoured to put in Practice, where ever he came. So Porphyrie 40+ 


paz. 14. and Jamblichus cap. 2. informe us, © That whatſoever Ci- 
© ties Pythagoras in his travels through Irale, and Sicilie found ſub- 
« jected one to the other, he inſtilled into them Principles of Li- 

Aa2 © bertie 


_ Pythagoras's Theologie- from the Jews. Book H. 
© bertie by his Scholars, of whom he had ſome in every Citie, 
Thus he freed Croto, Sybaris, Catana, Rhegium, Himera, eAori- 
© rentum, &c. To whom he ſent Laws by Charondas the Catanean, 
© and Zaleucus the Loctian, by means whereof they laſted a long 
© time wel governed. He wholly took away difſention: for he 
Pythagoras's * did frequently utter his great Apothegme, (which was a kind of 
great Apo- abſtract of his Philoſophie,) That we oxght to avoid, with our utmoſt 
thegmes endeavour, and to cut off even with Fire and Sword, from the Bodie 
Sickreſſs, from the Soul Ignorance, from the. Bellie Luxurie, from a 
{itie Sedition, from a Familie Diſcord, from althings Exceſſe. Which 
Apothegme comprehends the ſum of al his Morals , both 
Ethics, Oeconomics, and Politics; of which ſee Stanly of Pythag, 


cap. 17. 


— 


CHAP. VIIE 


Pythagoras's Theologie traduced from the 
Jewiſh Church. 


Pythagoras's Theologie the centre of his Phileſophie. His Tetrafty 
from the Hebrew Twrexyegpparer. His 73%» from Exod. 3.14. 
His Scriptural notions of Gods Unitie, Simplicatie, &c, His Divino 
Ideas the ſame with the Scriptures deſcription of Gods Decrees, and 
founded on that Oriental Maxime , Althings are one, and many, 
Parmenides's opinion of Ideas. Timzus Locrus of Ideas. His pri- 
marie Idea the ſame with Gods Idea of things poſſible. H:s exemplar 
anſwers to God's Decree of things ſuture. Gen. 1. 31. With Time- 
usS's Tradition thence. Of Gods Creation, and Providence, Of Dr- 
vine Worſhip againſt images, Exod. 20.4. That Goats tobe wor. 
ſhipped according to his own Rites. Their exattneſſe in Divine Wor- 
ſhip, Eccleſ. 5. 1. Pythagoras's Demons, their Nature, and Office 

| according to Plato's deſcription. His traditions of the Soul, its In: 

{ mortalitie, &c. His eMetempſychoſis, The Pythagorean Theologie 


myſtic, &c. 


| 6. [7s finiſhed. Pythagoras's Philoſophie , both Natural 
al and Moral, we now procede to his Supernatural, or 
Metaphyſic, whichis cither Theologic, and Divine z or Magic, 


« Ke Sh 
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Chap. VIIE. Pythagoras's Theologie from the Fewr. 291 


and Diabolic. We ſhal begin with Pythagoras's Theologie, which 
indeed comprehended the beſt part of his Philoſophie, and geve 
foundation to Plato's ©xoacyin guornt, Natural Theologie, as allo to Platomi 1iſci- 
eAriſtotle's Muraquon, Metaphyſic. That Plato received much of P/#%4# Pytvage- 
his Natural Theologie from thus of Pythagoras is generally gran- $97 250 
ted, and ſhal be hereafter proved : our preſent work is to ſhew, giz infiruttam 
what Pythagoras's Theologie was, and how he traduced it from viſan ſift : 
the Jews, and Scriptures. That Pythagoras received the choiceſt eumque av #p/is 
of his Theologic contemplations immediately from the Jews, - rape 
while he was in Fudea, Egypr, and Babyloz , 1 conceive may be ;,,, 1/.,1n.. 
groundedly cunjectured by what has been before laid down, chap. Apuleius as 
5. $. 2, & 6. But ſuppoſing this be denied, yet | ſuppoſe no one Philo. 
can rationally denie, that he received his Theologie trom the Phe- 
nicians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Pherecydes, and Orpheus; who had 
theirs originally from the Jews, as before. He is ſaid to havea 
particular affeftion for, and inclination unto Orphers's Theolo- 
gie, whoſe Philoſophie , if we may believe Iamblichus, he had 
continually before his eyes. 

$. 2. Pythagoras according to Iamblichus's relation (chap. 29.) Pythagoras + 
made Theologie or the Knowledge of God the firſt moſt univer- 144: Tvvologs? 
fal Being, to be the Centre of al his Philoſophie: for, fajes he, *** £9? 9 
© Pythagoras, who firſt gave the name to Philoſophie, defined it 
© orale + gopias ( Plato termes It , beats 7 oopias) 4 friendſiiip or 
© love of Wiſdome. Wiſdome 1s the knowlege of the truth of things 
«that are,  3y7or. Things that are, he called immaterials, eter- 
nals, and Sole Agents. Other things are cquivocally called ſuch 
© by participation with theſe : For Corporcous things indeed are 
<not further than they depend upon incorporeous, cc. Hence 
© Pythagoras defined Philoſophie, The kxowlege of things that are, . 
© as things that are.- again, the kyowlege of things Divine, and Hu-. 
© man : alſo the meditation of Death, daily endcavouring to free. 
©the Soul from the Prifon'of the Bodie. Laſtly, He defined it the-Auz1ft. Stench. 


© reſemblance of God, &c. Which Definitions are properly appli- tub. 10. de Pen - 


ren. Philo. cafs 
IO». . 


cable to no part of Philoſophie but Metaphyics, or Natural Theo- 
logie ; whence Pythazoras judged the ſupreme end of al Philoſo- 
phie to be the contemplation, and knowlege of Unitie : which 
eArchitas interprets, of the Principle of al Pranciples : and Plutarch, 
of the Intelligent, and Eterne Nature : and Simplicins, of the Divine 
eHajeſtie, 1. e. God. Hence we ſee the reaſon why —_— was. 
by way of Eminence called 5@2oxry@, and his Philoſophic Io» 


Myidy 


his Phloſophic-. . 


—T 
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Pythagoras's Metaphyſic of Fewiſh Origine. Book IT. 
aeoyie, Theologie, namely becauic he treated chiefly of God, his 
Nature, and Worſhip, and delivered 8s qulw 947 Stogndias, 4 Sci- 
ence of the wor ſhip of God ; which is properly the office of a Divine. 
So greatly was the /dea and perſualion of Divinitic impreſſed-on 
his minde, as that without it he judged there could be no true Phi- 
loſophic. Yea Ariſtotle himſelf, 10 Metaph. cap. 6. and elſewhere, 
ſtiles his Metaphylics $$oaoymlu 65 puny, 4 T heologic Science. The 
Rabbines cal the ſame, FVNIRTI PAIN the wiſdome of the Deitie, 
alſo they cal it TI2RAANN, the Dottrine of the Deitie, or the 
Divine Dottrine, The Author kb. de Mundo faith , 3roxcy ade 
afet TerTwy oyuneyrwy Which Cicero, lib. 1. de Leg. expreſſeth thus : 
A man by Philoſophie, undertakes the worſhip of the Gods, and pure 
Religion. By which it appears, the Ancients, ſpecially Pythagoras, 
made Knowlege, and Worſhip of God the chief part of their 
Philoſophie. Plato in his Definitions of Philoſophie follows Py- 
thazoras »7\ ubJe, making its Object to be, 72 3y7a; by; that which 
truely is 7, allo 73 airody, Beins it ſelf, or the moſt independent Being, 
&c. Yea Ariſtotle himſelf comes not much behind, in making the 
object of his Metaphyſics to be 73 &y, Erns, or Being 1N its univer- 
fal latitude; and its AﬀeCtions, 3 8y, Unitie, ed day33; Truth, 
TId&ye9v Bonitie, which Notions, I preſume, he had from Plato, 
as he received the ſame from Pythagoras, or from the Jews. 

$. 3. Pythagoras's Natural Theologie, as to its Object or Ma- 
ter, comprehended, (1.) The Knowlege of God, his Names, 
Nature, Decrees, Providence, and Worſhip, &c. ( 2.) The know- 
lege of the eAones, or Angels. (3.) The knowlege of the De- 
mons. (4-.,) The knowlege of the Human Soul, cc. Concern- 
ing the knowlege of God, his Names, Attributes, Acts, and Wor- 
ſhip, we find manifeſt footſteps of ſcriptural, and Jewiſh Traditi- 
ons in Pythagoras's Theologie. For Firſt, as to the Names of 
God, that Pythagoras received ſome broken tradition touching 
that Eſſential Name of God, Fehovah, ſeems manifeſt. For this 


Name wit) being ſacred amongſt the Jews, they endeavored, 
what they could, to concele it from the Gentiles : whence inſtead 
Pythagora?s of pronouncing of it, they called it 7eregygeuuerey , the Four 
Tetratty from Lettered Name of God, and in imitation of the Jews, Pythagoras 
Ye Zewiſh Tee called it T&TeaxTvs T atraity. Thus Godefrid Wendelin, in his Epiſtle 
bo 


* to Erycius Puteanus Diſſertations of Pythagoras's Tetracty : where 


he ſhews, © That the 7eregyesuuarer, or Four Lettered Name of 
God, = was ſignified. Moreover, that Pythagoras m_ 
TS 


4 Wd b* 0 
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Chap. VIH. Pythagoras's Metaphyſic Notions, &c. 193 


© this Terratty from the Jews, and particularly from the Prophet 

© Dariel, the Prince of the eAſagi, who was then, when Pytha- 

© 2oras Vilited Babylon, about 70 years aged, as YVoſſius Philoſ. ſeft, Heromnia ſunt 

* /.2.c.6.$. 5. Andas the Jews were wont to ſwear by the Name 797#nz Native 

Zehova, ſo the Pythagoreans by the Terratty. So Heſychins : 74- tag "g- o 

Tegxlvs IlvSeyounds 3px, iyuy 767 TLardgay colytiay cvueiruy. SO tk br mac 

in Pythagoras's Goiden Veries (of which Lyfis was the Author) ipſum te, iſs 

Verſ.47. Nai us + eptricg uy mwadirle TE&reaxlvy, which Ma- Immobilitas. 

crobins l. 1.11 Som. Scip. c.6, thus interprets: 1 fivear by him, who Steuch, Euge Pe- 

gives to our Sou! the quaternarie number, That Pythazoras had clear = Philoſ. be 3 

notices of the Name 7 F2b, which is but the contract of Pythagoras's 

Tebovah, 1s evident from al his Metaphyſic Contemplations about Metaphyſic con- 

73 oy, ora; 3u, avrody, Being, tritely Being, Selfe-Beins, &c. as in fnptations a- 

what follows. bout Gods Eſ- 
$. 4. Neither could Pyth2c0ras content his Curious Inquiſitiveſs, pong: 

Humor wit! tome impertect notices of Gods Name, but he makes of 694. 

ſome farther Inquiries into his Efſence, or Nature, concerning Exod. 3. 14- 

which lie gained his belt notices, and ſatisfaction from the Moſaic 79 Iv & 5 @v, 

Deſcriptions of God. For the beſt diſcoveric, that ever was gi- 52: ann 

ven of the Divine Eſſence, or Nature, is that, which God him- _— Eigub. 

ſelf gives, Exod. 3. 14. I am, that Tam, --- and 7 am hath ſent me. Peren. Philoſe 

Which the LXX. renders iy 6 3 ay. As it he had ſaid, / am He Dico eandem 

that is. For the Greek gy is a Participle, which the Latins knew !97 46s (cit 

not how to expreſſe in one word better, than by calling it Ez, : ny _ 

Being, which ( «ſar derived from Sum, [ am, as potens from Poſſum. Zargyy iofum 

It here ſignifies, That God alone is the Firſt, Eternal, Infinite, Ens, ipſam Infi- 

moſt Simple, moſt Neceſſarie, moſt Abſolute, moſt Independent, yea "tatem, Sttuch, 

only, truely, properly, and purely Beins. For al Beings elſe have _—_ P gp 

much of or-Beng, Or nothing ; yea much more of Nothiug than "inn _—_ 

of Somerhis mixed with them : yea aithings elſe, if compared 7amll. c. 25. 

with God, they are but mere Afetaphors, or Shadows of his Be- 

ing, or rather pure Nothings, or leſſe than Nothing, as Eſuas 

phraſeth it, E/a. 40. 17, And 7eb ſpeaketh in the lame Dialect 

trequently. Now that Pythagoras traduced his Contemplations of 

God hence, is to me, -and 1 think, toany other that ſhal duely 

conſider it, moſt apparent. For whence could Pyth2goras, and 

his followers Timers, Parmenides, and Plato out of them, tra- 

duce their Afctaphyiic Contemplations of 73 3s, durody, 3vra; By, 

Beins, Selfe-Being, Very-Bems, &c. but from this Scriptural Deft- 

nition of God ? For we mult remember, that, the * —_— 

an 


x94 " Import of Pythag, ad Scripture Wawes, &c. Book II, 


and Platonics from them, when they diſcourſe az 53 37 @r, dyrws 
Ir7@-,&c. of Being , or that which is truely Being, they under- 
ſtand it of God, the moſt Univerſal, Infinite, and only true Be- 
ing. They accounted al derived, temporal, lower Beings, but as 
Beings by accident, or to ſpeak in «ri/totle's phraſe, re $17G Ir7e, 
Beings of, or from Being; they judged nothing 73 31705 x dan$I; 
By, properly, and truly Being, but what was 94 atTedy x 7g@ror by, 
very Being, or ſelfe-Being : and firſt-Being. Thus-alio Philo, the 
Tew, who greatly Platoniſed , 1n the lite of Aofes, interprets 
the name, FIN, Zehovah, oyoue m4 wir, The name of Being, it 
fſelfe. Soin like manner Damaſcenus ſaith, God is, #gje uregiarE&, 
Eſſence ſupereſſential. Thus Steuch, Euoubinus de Peren. Phileſ. 1. 3. 
e. 7. © The Ancients called God 78 vy, Being it ſelf, that which 
© only, and principally exiſtes, which never was not, never ſhal 
w ceaſe tobe. Other things ſometimes have been, and ſometimes 
© haye not been. As therefore the Divinitie is ſtiled with an Ar- 
©ticle 7dt9, Unite it ſelf, and 73 dya98y, Bonitie it ſelf : ſo by a 
© manner of eminence it 1s.called 73 3y, Being it ſelf. And becauſe 
© Being is aſcribed principally to God, it ſeems to denote, that he 
© alone is Eſſence, and that he alone is; ſo that in compariſon of 
<Him, other things exiſt not. By three Teſtimonies 1t appears, 
'© that the Divine Nature is Being it ſelfe, by the Teſtimonie of 
© the Ancient Theologie;z by the Teſtimonie of Plato, who is as 
© it were the Interpreter thereof; laſtly, by the Teſtimonies of 
'<the Heavenly Philoſophie, the miſtreſſe and guide of the other. 
© For the Sacred Name FJehova being as 1t were the third perſon 
*© of the Verbe Eubſtautive future, Fod being turned into Yar, 
« 737 PIIM, hence this moſt ancient name of God was tranſla- 
© ted to the Greeks ; (for 73 y and 5 &y differ only in Gender. ) 
© Thence in what follows he adds, © It is true, we may dout, what 
'© Plato meant by his 73 3y, unleſle we cal to vitnelle the Superior 
©Divines, and the heavenly Philoſophie it ſelf, with which Plars 
© differs not, ſave in the variation of the Gender, ſo that he who 
© 15 ſtiled in the Sacred'Scripture,.s&r (Gen. 3. 14.) Who am, 1s 
* called by. Plato, 744y, Being, Which variation was dutely made, 
© for two cauſes, both becauſe the Hebrews have no Neuter Gen- 
© der, and alſo becauſe it ſeems more ful to ſay, God's Being it ſelf, 
©as he that comprehends the whole plenitude of Exiltence, 
<©than to ſay-73s.3y7e Exiſting. For Names of the very Natures, 
< or Eſſences, import. more than Derivatives from them : As Life 
«ſignifies 
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Chap. VIIL. z»port of Pythag. aud Scripture Names, 8c. 


« ſignifies more than Vital, And God is rightly expreſt by the 
©preſent, who 5s, becauſe with him there is neither paſt, nor to 
© come, but the very Eterne Preſence alone. Pythagoras, when he 
defines Philoſophie a Love tothe Knowlege ou vrov of Beinos, by 
Beings, ſaith Jamblichus, he underſtood, © (7a duroirra) ſole, and 
© ſelf Agents, Immaterials, and Eternals; other Beings indeed arc 
© not Beings, but yet are equivocally called ſuch by participation 
© with theſc Ertcrnals, [amblichas cap. 29. So Plato, in his Parme- 
nides (who was a Pythagorean) treating of 73 39. & #r, Being, and 
Unitic, which he makes the Firlt Principle of althings, thereby 
underſtands God : fo in his Timaus (who was alſo a Pythagorean, 
from whom he received much of his knowlege of God, and of 
tie origine of the Univerſe, as hereafter) he ſaics, 73 3y ut de, 
yireouy 5 un toy, Being 15 alwaies, neither bath it beginning, So 
again in his 7:maxs, p. 37, 38. he proves, © nothing properly is, 
© but God the Eterne Eilence, to which, fates he, we do very int 
© properly attribute thoſe diſtinCtions of time, Was, and Shal be: 
© for 73 t54 1s, properly, and truely, only belongs to this Etcrne 
<Eſfſence. Theſe Contemplations, as *tis ſuppoſed, he received 
from this Timezs the Locrian, who was a Pythagorcan; yet we 
need not dout, but that originally they were traduced from Exod. 
3.14. for the Greek participle 6 @ythere uſed ſignifies properly the 
preſent time only, as the Hebrew, excluding from God erat, and 
erit, war, and ſhal be, paſt, and future; denoting that Gol only 
is, according to the deſcription of the Pythagoreans, and Plato- 
nics. Plutarch lales, Td iy tyra; oy Ray 73 diduoy, x, dyivrnrey x} 
#pSagror, © yen 38 615 weraporls ind ye, The true Being ts Eterne, 
Inzencrable, and Tucorruptible, unto which no time ever brinzs mut a- 
tion, Hence in the Delphic Temple among other Rarities, which 
might pleaſe the greater wits, there was cngraven &, which fig- 
nifies, Thou art. And indced of God alone jt can b2 truly faid 
He is, without mutation. That Pythagoras did really traduce 
theſe Actaphytic Notions of Gods Eſſence from Moſes, fee Lud. 
Vives on Az. Civit.l. 8, c. 11. wherc he concludes thus : ©I dout 
© not but Pytha7oras was taught theſe myſteries in Exypr, and that 
© from the lacred Volumes, of which more hereafter. Sce Theo: 
log. General. P.1.1.1. c. 2. S. 5.$. 1. p4$.70, 71: 


$. 5. Pythagoras ſeems to have bad ſome Scriptural, or Jewiſh Pythagoras's 
Tradition touching the Unitic of Divine Efſence. So Diogenes La- STHYiual Tice 
” AHrion £ 
wnitic of Gon. 


ertins informes us, that Pythagoras allerted , agylw wir anzrloy 
B b uordd a: 
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1215 © Pythagoras's 8criptural Tradition, &c. Book It. 


Empedocles4%- pwoydPa' ts 3 Ths ora Or &0er5 op Pudda &s &r valw Ty wordlys dirlg 
_ & Parme- 7,7; <arsnves, Unitie to be the principle of althings, - from which pro- 
_— ceded mdefinite Dualitie, which was as mater ſubjelt to Unite, its 
»[1ahant Dum Efſential cauſe. We have a good explication on this myſtic Pytha- 
r* «a / £44 Ei : . . . . 

nomine Unita- gorean Unitie by Learned Reuchlzn in his explication of the P 
tis : ergo idem thagorean Dottrine, e Cabale lib. 2. © The Divine Eſſence (ſaies he) 
eſt 2p: e95 73 the precexiſtent Entitie, and Unitie of Exiſtence, Subſtance, EC. 

p 1 2 5 , 


9 OS Unz. ENCe, Nature, was by Pyrhagoras called &, becauſe it is the Super- 
em Efſential Unitie and Being, from which, and by which, and in 
Principizm. Which, and through which, and to. which althings are, and are 
Steuch. Euguv. ordered, and pertiſt, and are comprehended, and converted, &c. 
Peren. Phils. > Thus alfo Parmenides (who followed Pythagoras herein) is brought 
; ek ft di. 1 by Plato Philoſophiling on that old axiome 3» x moane, One, ard 
fun apud Pla Many, and it's determined thus : © That God as he was $y, 5. e. 
zonicos, jj je- © One Divine Eſſence, 1, Was not woxae eHany. 2. That he 
yds pice TH Cryas od oy dxirnror, One immutable Being, 3, That he was fy 73 
yon Ee © $pauci, One Eternal Being, &c. This alſo Plato in his Philebus, par. 
dix, & princi- 17+ diſcourſeth of at large, ſhewing how this 3 was 7@ woaae, 
pium unitas. and how theſe 7a moaxe, were 73 iy, 4.e. How this One Divine 
Steuch, Eugabi= Eſſence was any, as to the Divine [dea's, or Decrees ; and how 
—y = 'r2 the Divine /deas were one in the Divine Unitie,and Eſſence. © This 
PRI PG Se 6 Doctrine, faies he, ſeems ſtrange, -but yet the Gods, as they 
© ſay, have thus delivercd it to us, to learne, and to teach it o- 
© thers ; though ſome wiſe men now (perhaps he means his Scho- 
© lar Ariſtotle) teach otherwiſe, cc. By which he ſeems to con- 
feſſe, that theſe Contemplations of God's Unitie came originally 
from the Jews,. as hereafter. 
Pythagoras's $. 6. Pythagoras ſeems alſo to have had ſome Jewiſh, if not 
Fewiſh Tradi-. Scriptural, tradition of God's Simplicitie. This is apparent from 
mw - Gods Jamblichus's interpretation of that great Fundamental Symbol of 
_ Pythagoras, © Grave not the Image of God im a Ring, 1. e. Philoſo- 
© yhiſe, and above al things think that the Gods are incorporeous. 
© This Symbol is, beyond al others, the Seminarie of the Pythago- 
© rean DoCtrines. Think not that the Gods uſe formes that are 
© Corporal, neither that they are received into material ſubſtance 
© fettered to the bodie, as other animals. Thus Jamblichus on Sym- 
bol 24. Thus alſo Plutarch in the Life of N uma Pompilins informes 
us, < That the Pythagoreans thought the God's were Inviſible, In- 
*corruptible, and only Intelligible; wherefore they forbad the 
*Eraming Images, or Formes of them. And Diogenes Laertins 
gives 


Chap. VIII. Pythag.'s Notion of Gods Simplicitie, $c. 
gives us a pretty Romance of Hieroninus, © Who, faith he,affirmes, 
© that Pythagoras deſcending es £fs into Hel, ſaw there Heſiods 
< Soul bound to a Brazen Pillar, $ refvrey making a lamentable 
© noiſe: and Homer's Soul hanging upon a Tree, and Serpents 
© about, dy0* oy cms ats 9469p, for thoſe things they feigned of the Gods, 
Which ſtorie, though but a Fiction, yet it is ſufficient for our 
preſent purpoſe, to ſhew that Pythagoras was, according to the 
commun V ogue, a profeſſed Enemy to al thoſe Mythologic, and 
Poctic Fictions of the Gods. The fame diſlike we find in Plate 
againſt Homer, for his monſtrous fiftions of God. So alſo Parme- 
mdes, (who did much Pythagoriſe) is brought in by Plato diſcour- 
ſing of his sy, or ove Divine Being, (1.) * As one that was nei- 
« ther the whole, nor had he parts. (2.) Neither had he begin- 
© ning, nor end, therefore was ( 3.) Infinite, and without termes. 
© (4.) Without Figure either round,or {traight. (5.) Neither in 
© himſelf, nor in any thing elſe, nor any where. (6. Neither 
© like, nor diflike z neither equal, nor inequal ; becauſe without 
© al termes, or compolition. So Plato, Parmenid. paz. 136. and 
140. Edit. Stephan. And in his Repxb. he ſaies, God continues, 
71d; iy Th havry woges » ſimply in the ſame Forme, Cc, as hereafter. 
We find the Simplicitie of the Divine Efſence thus deſcribed, ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean Doctrine, by Rexchlin ; © The Pytha- 
© goreans, faies he, ailert three worlds, the Supreme, the Intel- 
< ligihle, and the Senſible. The ſupreme world being that of the 
©Deitie, is one, Divine, continual conſtant Eſſence of Sempi- 
© ternitie, poized as it were with immoveable weight z not un- 
© fitly termed marrorgaTMCCNT fee, the al-governing Throne, It 1s 
© not confined to gens, Place, Time, or Reaſon; but is the free 
< unlimited Preſident over al theſe ; infinitely ſupreme in place, 
© power, Polleſlion, excellence, above al Eſſence, Nature, Xvum, 
© Age, Ee. 


. 7. That Pythazoras received by tradition from the Jews, if Pythagoras's 


not immediately from the Scriptures, ſome notices touching the 
Divine 1dez's or Decrees (which were the firſt original Arche- 
type, or Univerſal exemplar of althings made) ſeemes very pro- 


bable. Thus Auguſt. Stench. Eugnbinus, de Peren. Philof. I. 1. c. 12. Gods Decritss 


<It is very obſervable and worthie to be known, what Plutarch 
© mentions, that the Divine mind and Ideas, (which Philo and Plo- 
© tznus taught) are the ſame : and that his Wiſdome, is the Nature 
© and Subſtance of al Ideas: and on the whole Serics of Ideas > 

Bb 2 *t:ne 


tdeat with Pythagoras, vc. Bookll. 


« the ſame with the immenſe Sapience of God. It is alſo to be ob- 
© ſerved, that this Mind, was according to the Sentiment of al 
© the Philoſophers, the Creator, becauſe they attribute unto him 
* [Ideas as the Origines of things. Whence it is manifeſt, that 
© they thought and ſpake what they learned from the Barbarians. 
Tie firit Barbarians were the Chaldeans, Egy prians, and, whont 
we ongiut to ſct in the lirit place, the Hebrews, &c, That Pytha- 
cor.4s allerted the Doctrine of Ideas before Plaro, or Par -menides, 
1s evident : as Rexchlin in his explication of the Pythagorean Do- 
ctrine ſhews us: that the Pythagorexns reduce al beings Subſiſtent, 
Or © ubſt, ut immediately to Ideas. And to Prove, that Fytha /0T AS 
and his followers, Parmenides, Timers Locras, and Plato, by their 
originalldea's underſtood nothing elſe but tnat which our D:vines 
cal the Divine Ideas, or Decrees of God, it wil be nccellarie to Cx- 
The Fondation anine a little their Doctrine of Ie is, its Original, &c. The 
of th: Nay great toundation of al this Doctriuc of !deas W as, that famous 
"nay = an Ac Oricntal Tradition, adv diva ty x; moand, That al is oze, and many, 
Ta%ition of Th This Axiome Plato expounds at large, out of Parmerides and Tt- 
wy * £ & %) MANS Locrus the Py thagorean, {hz 2wIng how, T2 #y was TAG, & 
TAMA. Tu mona iv, One was many, and many one: W hich doctrine, lates 
he, we received from the Ancient Philoſophers, (4. e. from Tz- 
mesthe Locrian, and Parmenides imincdiately, but from Pytha- 
goras Originally) and they originally from the Gous, who taught 
them thus to Philoſophiſe and teach others. What Plato's opi- 
nion of Ideas was, we ſhal reſerve for its proper place; we are 
now to treat only of the Pythagorean Doctrine concerning Ideas 
founded on this great Axiome, That al #5 oze, and many, This Py- 
thazorean Principle Parmendes (who was of the E'catic Seft, a 
branch of the Italic and Pythagorean) much Philoſophiſed on, as 
Parmenidesb/s the foundation of his Ideas. Him therefore we ſhal chiclly fol- 
opinion of 14:45 Jo in the explication of this Pythagorean Dotrine, as we fin{ 
his opinions explained by Stench. Em anbinnns by L udovicus Vives,ard 
Serrainns. Stenchus Engubinus, de Peren., Philof. 1. 3. c.8. ſaiCs, 
© That the Unitie and Being was tiled by the Ancients, with a 
* certain great and deep my ſterie, T8 may, UNC viry UV; verſe Ar te 
© otle, in his firſt Book of the Princip £s of Philoſophic, delivers, 
© that the Ancients affirmed, #» tive T8 may, That one was al. Tiierc- 
fore tliey ſaid, God was tat A, This in what follows he applies 
to Empedocles, Parmenides, &'c. Lud. Vives in eAuzuſt. civit. Det 
{.8. c,1, gives us this general account of Parmenides's (and » 
Q 
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Chap. VIII. Parmenides his DoFrine of Ideas. 


of Pythagoras's) # One, &c. © There arc not wanting ſome 
© (ſaies he) wio conceive that Parmenides himſelf in his Pocms, 
© ;1n which he corp: ied his Philoſophie, aftrming althings to be 
© One, underſtood that One to be God 3 of which number is Sim- 
© plicries, Neither is it likely, that Parmemaes, an acute, and wiſe 
© man, cou:'d be ignorant of the Divition, and Multiplicitie of 
© things, whici in plain words he affertcd ia his Pocms. For when 
© he had verſifyed much and enough on that One fiztt Being, H- 
© rherto, ſaics he, of theſe tre ard jnupreme Bet 7s; ow of Afor- 
* tals, and confrſed Beirios, Ge. But Serrars Cos more tully, and 


A 
FY 


cleariy expound unto us this Doctrine of Parmernides, rouching 
Ideas (in Plato's Parmenides, pag. 124.) , * This, faics he, was the 
£ opinton ct Parmentdes COACELNINg ideas: In the Univerle of 
© things there is nothing that happens unadviſedly, or by chance z 
© but althings depend on the force, and cfiicace of their Idcal cau- 
« {cs. Of tele Ideas he makes two forts. (1.) One he makes to 
© be @merggy domud TISOY dnirytor yoore wh perky uray, dut3trT2Y tyErts 
© 04G, 4; voices aitiay, Cc, Jiftnte, w:thout fraure, Immovable, E- 
Crerne, Simp'c, alid Cuſuive of althings, This he cals the agynydy 
@ifhay, The primary Idca, which being, ininare volas, mgrofe's, x; 
c Surdurn, £xves bet 1g ana virtueto alt inn! F, (2.) As for tic Sccon- 
© dary Idcas, they are ©473 y4rviuere x tyya, Gods waki, or [o- 
© cond natural cauſes depending on Gou, He Gdentes therefore 
* that any thing happens gmd Tavrouale dev Jrarcias quirns, of it 
© ſelf, withortt the Divine mind tifluencing it, The fame Serraxus (11 
Plato's Parmenides, Paz. 130.) ſais, * that Parmences tcacheth 
6 70 Tay +: 4a, that al is One, and that this &, Oe, 15 agyirun@- 
( dia, the : Archetype Idea t, and thence, 72 % vizar moaaa x ay T6 
Cronag NN &, That one is many,and many azain ont. \\ «re lic notcs 
© the power and force of the One in the Ideas, in whicit it iS 73 
Crean” avte id Gf, The proper forme, or exeniplar; and thence to 
© know the nature of any intelligibles, we mnſt reduce them to 
the Unitic of Idea. Thus Serramzs of the original of thele Ideas. 
The plain mind of this dark Oriental Tradition is this; That the 
Divine Eflcnce, which in it ſelf is but one, in reſpect of its Dt- 
vine Id«caso. D.cices, may be looked on as many ; and thus one 
becomes many, and many one, Thvs Plato, and Serranns on him 
(Pa.134.) exp'ain Parmendes his Idcas. Parmenides faith, 2623 
#411 exefecarly inciulw, That God has the muſt accurate Know- 
tee; and tiiat Lis Knowlege he has by his Ideas; and that = 

Iacas 


"Timzxus Locrus bis Opinion of Ideas. Book II, 
1deas ariſe not from us, (z. e. externe objects) but from Himſelf, 
from his own Infinite Eſlence, (the glaſle of al thoſe Ideas which 
repreſent things Poſſible) and from his Sovereign, Abſolute wil, 
(which is the glaſſe wherein he contemplates the Ideas of things 
Future :) for othcrwiſe, faies Parmenides, 'kndiyor Yrs Sranbrai hulhs 
Wo, £74 YIVGOKT1 T6 dx9gamING Tegypare Fl byrys , The Gods 
would not be our Lords, neither would they k;zow Human affarres, 
ſhould their Ideas or Knowlege ariſe from us, and not from themſelves. 
How Divinely does Parmenides here Philoſophiſe on theAblolute, 
Independent, Sovereign Ideas, or Decrees of God, to the con- 
fuſion of that great Jeſuitic Idol of Scientia eHMedia, which isthe 
Tearoy Yaul@>, of al Pelagianiſme : of which more when we come 
to -lato, QC. 

$. 8. Belides Parmenides, there were other Pythagoreans who 

Philoſophiſed largely on this Doctrine of Ideas : as Epicarmus, or 

Cents, and Timers Locrus, both famous Philoſophers of the Pytha- 

gorcan Sect, from whom Plato, as *tis conceived, received much 

of his Philoſophie touching Ideas. So Lud. Vives in Aug, Civ. |. 8. 

c.11., *cAlcimus, faith he, in the Books which he writ to Amyn- 

© thas, teacheth us, that Plato borrowed his Opinion of God being 

© 73 y, and $y, as alſo that of Ideas from the Books of Epicarmus, 

© who was Coxs a Philoſopher, of the Pythagorean Sc, moſt fa- 

© mous : Timexs alſo the Locrian has writ of Ideas in his Book of 

<©the Univerſe. But al theſe things, Plaro being of a more accu- 

<rate Wit, and aſliſted with a deeper and more Divine Doctrine, 

© has more largely and clearly explained. Though I dout not but 

' © Pythagoras had before learned theſe things from the Sacred Scrip- 
TimzusLocrus © tures, &c, As for Timers Locrus the Pythagorean, we have Ins 
þis opinion of qpinion of [deas laid down at large by Plato in his Times, or Dia- 
1deass logue of the Origine of the Univerſe, which, I preſume, he cals 
Times, becauſe he received the main Principles and Materials of 

it from this Timexs the Pythagorean, The ſum of this Diſcourſe 

in Plato's Timens, about Ideas, may be reduced to this Scheme. 

te primarie © God in the ProduCtion of the Univerſe acted asa skilfu], wiſe 
dea of things © Artificer, according to the Ideas of his own eterne Wiſdome, 


poſfvle ſeated in Thofe [deag exiſting in the mind of God, he makes to be dv3vwe- 
—q_ F dT, deryaril;, dpagets, 'avars , dueFixrus, ſelfe-(ubſiſting, Or inde- 
pendent, eterne, !ndrviſible, tmmaterial, and ſeniple. Theſe firſt ori- 
ginal Ideas ſeeme to anſwer to thoſe Divine Idcas, which the 
Scholes ſuppoſe in the Divine Eſſence and Power, which is the 


glaſſe 
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Chap. VIII. Difference 'twixt an Tdea,and an Exemplir. 
glaſie of things poſſible, the object of Gods ſimple Int- Iligence. 


Beſides this original ſimple Idea, Plato brings in Timers diſcour- The ſecondarie 
Exew"lar of 
things ſutare, 
: -— wh = the ſame wit! 
prelle, or oft-ſpring of the former original Idea. This |£xemplar, g,z; | "omg 


ſing of another kind of Idea, which he cals myghuryua, an! dxbre. 
an exemplar, or anage ,, which he makes to be tlic 0: 4t ſ#'us, im- 


or Image, as it is conformed and exactly anſwerable to the firit 
original Idea, ſo itkewifeTs it a lively delineation or repreſenta- 
tion of the future worke or thing to be made; whence the Di- 
vine Agent, having got his Exemplar, procedes to the producti- 


on of his worke an{iverable thereunto. His words are tlioſe, rortle The diffirence 
711} Teorounr@ mggSeiyuart Tha Whey * Irapir dnigystorar. 
1 


where he diltinguitheth his Idea from his Exempla:, max | 


former to be ficlt and productive of the later. Unto this mygdery- © 


pa Or eixay, Exemplar or Image, the Divine Idea's of things tu- 
rure, or the Decrees of God , which the Scholes ſuppoſe to be 
ſeated in the Wil of God, the object of Gods Science of Viſion, 
ſeem toanſwer. Laertins faies, that Plato makes Izv x, muyghery= 
pe Guywyoun, Idea, and Exemplar Synonymons. Tiiis mggderyua Or 
yonTly 6ixra, Exemplar Or intelligible Image, Plato, in nis Twmens 
(Pag. 30.) Cals Kiouoy Cay Tuluyor Tyrarrs, fc. The e Animal, 
Living, Intelligible World;, wiich 1s elſewhere called xbou@ iferr- 
nds, 'avrol coy, mavienis Cay , the Ideal World, the ſelf Liver, the 
alw nes Lrver; and by the Pythagoreans it is generally ſtiled xi4ouG@ 
yeu72e, the intelligible World; which they place in the midle, berwixt 
th: Supreme World or the Divine Eſſence,and the Senlible World 
or Univerſe, This Exemplar Serranus (on the fore-cited place) 
makes to be, © That cterne Image, or Exemplar in the mind of 
©God, delineated or drawn according to the Idea of his eterne 
© Wiſdome, according to which althings are protuced. Yea. thus 
Plato ſeems to expretle, Pag. 29. & uiv 5 xexbs ity #3 xbou@®. dre 
S$nuy)s dya3V, Sino ws wess 73 didioy Tharner eydryru + xiguor 
eixore Tivo 8ivar, If the World be beautiful, andit's Maker pood, tit ts 


evident, that he eyed ſome eterne Exemplar, &c, $0 before (Timens 

Pag. 28.) * Wherefore, ſaies he, if he that undertakes to effect The goodneſſe of 

© any thing, regards this unvariable Exemplar, 7e:47p rivi xeogge- 4/fhings confilts 

c sy@ myghtiyperr, c. it cannot be but that tie worke thould 7,” Dear anſwer 
par 4 ng to their Ori- 

© be exactly formed. Which indeed ſeems exactly to anſwer that y;,,; Exemplay 

of Moſes, Gen. 1.31. andGod ſaw every thing that he made, and be- in Gods Decrea:s 


bold it was very good. So ſaies Auguſtin (de Civit. Dei l. 11. c. 2.1, ) Gtt« bt 31 


on this place, © hereby is underſtood God's approbation of his 
* worke 


>. 


192 Pythag.'s Do@rine touching Creation, &c. Book IT. 


© worke made according to Art, which is the wiſdome of God, 
Yea Plato ( Pag. 30.) ſpeakes more fully and openly tie ſenſe (al- 
moit in the-very words of Moſes, Gen. 1.431.) thus: Buandeig yas 
5 835 dyads pir mdyra, praieey 3 wndiy dlras, KC. For God willed 
that althing: jhould be good, aiid nothing bad, nether is it lawful, faies 
he, to ſuppoſe that God, who is beſt, ſhould make the World but in the 
beſt and moſt beautiful manner : then he concludes, pag. 37. thus : 
After the Father of the Univerſe had beheld his Workman ſhip, diSiev 
Oewy ytyords ayaaue nydoaure x, worerleis, the framed viſible Imave 
of the eterne inviſuvie Gods, he recreated and repoſed hinſeif therein, 
z, e. God was delighted in his own workes, becauſe they were ex- 
actly conformed to, and ſo ſenſible Ideas, or viſible Images of, 
that eterne Exemplar, and thole inviſible Ideas,or Decrees lodged 
im his own ſovereign Wil, and Eſſence. Does not P/ato here ſpeak 
plainly, not only the mind of Timers, but of Moſes allo? This is 
0t mine own conjecture only, but Philoponus (otherwile Fohannes 
Grammaticus) alſo , that great Chriſtian Philoſopher, has long 
{ince obſerved the ſame, in his Book of the Worlds (reation, lib. 7. 
C. I1, 12. © e Hoſes therefore concluding the production of the 
© World, faics rightly (Ger. 1. 31.) God ſaw, &c, Moreover 
© Plato 1n this againimitating him, and ſhewing how the Univerſe 
© was made by God, faies, That the Father when he beheld this 
© moveable and living Image of the eterne Gods, which he had 
© made, herejoyced and recreated himſelf, &! 3 uzAxey 3uoroy mes 
© 70 muygd{yue irevinony drigyara gat, ſo much the more when he coz;- 
ſidered, that it was made according to that great Exeniplar of his own 
Idea's, or Decrees, Thus Philoponus, who was wel skilied in the 
mind of Plato, as wel as of e Hoſes. But of tneſe things more in 
their place, 

of Gods Cre $. 9. Pythagoras held Gods production of, and providence over 

240n and Provi- al things. So Plato faics, that God Hraxiounes Siirate, Fc. adorn- 

MERCH: ed and diſpoſed the World into the molt pertect Forme and Or- 
der : whence it was by Pythagoras called x6gu@, 7. e. Order, and 
Beantie. Diogenes tels us, Pytharoras allerted, dgylw wir & meyrov 
porade, cc. that Unitie (by which he underſtood God) was the 
principle of althings. He held alſo God only to be, 4uzaou 
Aon, the animation and vivific principle of althings;, according to Ger. 
I. 2. cAndthe Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters: whence 
Pythagoras defined God, A mind, which communicateth, and diff- 
feth himſelf through every part of the Univerſe, from whom al Animals 
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Chap. VIII. Pythagoras's Model of Divine Worſhip. 


receive life, &c. which accords with Plato's Anima mundi, He 
alſo called God, one entire Being within himſelf, in a complete Circle, 
5.e. ſhedding abroad the influential lines of hisProvidence through- 


out the Univerſe. The Pythagorean Conception (as lamblichus) Se: Stanly of 
touching the Providence of God in general, was this, That we Pythagoras's 
have need of ſuch a Governement, as we ought not in any thing to con- __—_ 


tradi, which alone procedes from the Deitie, who deſervedly may chal- . 


lenge a ſoveraign Dominion over al. For man bemg, ſay the Pythago- 
reans, ſhamefally variable, and fickle in his appetites, affeftions, and 
other paſſions, needs ſuch a Governement, from which procedes modera- 
tion, and order. But Pythagoras affirmed the Gods to have a pecu- 
liar Providence towards Men, ſuch as were at Friendſhip with 
them. So Diogenes Laertins faics Pythagoras held, x ar3g4xay ira 
Tess Yuls ouvyyireay, I x Texrorigat + Indy fuer, That Men are 
akin tothe Gods, and therefore God has a ſpecial Providence over us, 
as Gen. 1.26. Sofaies Iamblichus, Pythagoras demonltrated there 
isa ſriend(hip of the Gods towards men, &c. Grotixs, on Matth, 
10, 29. tels us, © that ſome of the Hebrews held Gods providence 
© about men, but not about beaſts : .which Pythagoras ſeems to 
© haye learned from them, and to have taught the Grecians. 


$. 10, Hence Pythagoras was a _m Devoto, or Advocate for Pythagoras's 
itutes. SO Jamiblichus tels us, Model of Divine 


God, his Worſhip and ſacred In 


T9 


© That Pythagoras propoſed, that althings wereſolve to do, ſhould 79/4: 


©tend to the ſolemne acknowlegement of the Divinitie: that the 
* whole of mans life ſhould conlilt in the following God, which is 
© the ground of al Philoſophie. For ſince there is a God (faics he) 
* we muſt acknowlegeit is in his power todo us good. Now al 
© give good things to ſuch as they love, and delight in : therefore 
© |t is manifeſt that ſuch things are to be performed, in which God 
« delights, from whom alone good is to be ſought for. The like 
foundation of Divine Worſhip Plato (who did in this point 
greatly Pythagoriſe) aſſerts, of which in its place. And as to 
the Mode of Divine Worſhip, Pythagoras and his Adherents give 
us many wholeſome Inſtitutes, ſuch as theſe. 


1. That God being an Incorporeal, and Spiritual Being,ſhould r. 4g4inft i: 


not be Worſhipped under any Corporeal Forme, or Vilible Like- be for or viſte 
DEE YOURES 21% 
with. 


neſſe : Thus Platarch, in the Life of Nama — tels us, That 


. . 7 IT 0Y10i7 
Numa forbad the Romans to believe, that God had any Forme, or likg- © * © 


neſſe of Beaſt, or Man, which is agreable to the Pythagoreans, _ 
CC thourhe 


bn) 


I 


God is to be worſhipt according, 8c, Book It: 


thought the Gods Þroiſible, Incorruptible, and Intellizible Zeings only : 
ſo that 1 theſe former times there was in Rome no Imave of God, either 
ainted, or graven, for 170 Years, Cc. Some think that Numa had 
this Inſtitute from Pyrhagoras; but Lud. Vives (on Auguſt. (roit., 
l. 7. c. 35.) refutes this; ſhewing, that Nama dyed many Years 
before Pythagoras was borne. We may therefore more fitly, with 
{lemens Alexandr. sgwps 1. and out of him Selden (de Fure Gent. 
Hebr. 1. 1.c.2.) aftume, That: Nama received this by Tradition 
orginally from the Jews, though perhaps immediately from the 
Phenicians, who frequentcd /ralre in and before his time, That 
Pythagoras had it immediately from the Jews, and particularly 
from that great Moral Command, Thor ſnalt wot make any grave 
Image, &Cc. is molt likely. Con!to mab!- whereto is that great 
Pythagorean Symbol [ Grave ;0t th* .nage of God in a Ring) i.e. 
ſaies [amblichus, Philoſoph:ſe, and above clthi,. g« concerve that the (od: 
are incorporeal. This >ymbol is {faith he) zbove al other the Sem- 
narie of the Pythagoric Dottrines, GC. 


2. That God is 2, Hence Pythagoras initituted, that God ſhould be Worſhip- 
to be worſhipped ped with a-pure mind; and ſuch decent Ceremonics, as were by 


him appointed. So Dzogenes Laertius: Pythagoras, faies he, held 


awn appoentinge , , \ 


as STE ivonulag Atvycmuoriyras x) dyiEvorras, fc. That honors are 
to be performed to the Gods according to their ow'? apporrtment, with 2 
white garment, and chaſte bodie, and ſoul ; which purification is ac- 
quired by expurgations, waſhings, ſprinklings, and ſeparation from what 
ever is unclean, &c, 1 know pere wonuies is rendred by the Latin 
Verſion cm laudibus, with praiſes ; which agrees wel enough with 
our preſent deſigne : but yet that it ſignihes 1n this place ſuch a 
Worſhip, as was appointed by the Gods, I gather by the like 
ulage of the Word in Plato his eAlcibiades, pag. 149. where, 
bringing in the Athenians complaining to Ammon their Oracle, 
that their Enemies the Lacedemonians, who offered few or no 
Sacrifices, ſnould prevail againſt them, who offered ſuch coſtly 
Sacrificesz The Oracle makes anſwer, That the 2upnuie, plain ſim- 
ple inſtituted wor ſhip of the Lacedemonians, was more acceptable to the 
Gods than al their pompous wil-worſhip. This, we need not dout, but 
that Pythagoras learned from the Jews, as Plato alſo, who in his 
Tet 6oiv, pag. 6. tels us, that al Divine Worſhip muſt be 73 340 
grads, 4. e. faith Serranns, meaſured by the wil, and good pleaſure of 
God. And whereas Pythagoras required. his Followers to worſhip 
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Chap. VIII. Pythagorear exaFtneſſe in Divine Worſhip. 


in a white Garment, that is apparently a Jewiſh Rite, anſwerable 
to the Ephod. Such were allo al thoſe Purifications, Waſhings, 
Sprinklings, and Separations from al unclean things, which Pytha- 
goras enjoyned. This likewiſe is affirmed by [amblichas, © That 
© Pythagoras ſaid , Puritic 1s acquired by Expiations, Bathings, 
« Sprinklings, Abſtinences from the fleth ot things, that dic of 
«themſelves, and viperous Creatures, &c. which were al Jewiſh 
Ceremonies, Laertias allo informs us, that Pythacoras held, 
« Things dedicated to God were holy, and not to be ulcd for com- 
© mun uſe:thence he forbad the eating of Fiſhes, #701 18094, i as mitch 
© as they were holy: for it was not meet that what was proper to 
© the Gods, ſhoutd be commun to Men. Farther Yoſſinus, de Philof. 
ſett.1. 2.c.6.5. 5. tels us, it appears out of {lemens Alexandrinus, 
that Pythagoras was circumciſed, &c. which it true, gives us a 
great demonltration, that he was initiated in the Jewiſh Ceremo- 
nies: which agrecs with what was before mentioned out of 
Diogenes Laertins, that Pythagoras, whillt he was in Babylon, 
« was cleanſed from the Pollutions of his lite paſt, by one Zabra- 
© ts, who according to Selden (de Fure Nat. Hebr. I. 1. c, 2.) was 
Ezekiel. Sec more of this chap. 6. F.6,7, 8. of Pythagoras's ſym- 
boliung with the Jews in Rites. 


3. P'ythagoras required of his Diſciples a very great exaCtneſſe The Pythagorean 
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and ſolemnitie in the Worſhip of God. This is evident by many exafinzſ? inDi« 
of his Symbals and 1amblichus's explication thereof. As Symbol *"* # orſhip, 


1. [When you 20 to the Temple to Worſhip, neither do, nor ſay any thing 
concerning life] 1. e. faith Jamblichus, Worſhip the Deitie after 
© ſach a manner as is moſt pure and immixed. He takes care, that 
© no worldly aftairs infinuate into Divine Worſhip. So Symbol 2, 
e [If a Temple lye 432 your way, go not in : No, though you paſſe by the 
© very doors} 1. e. faies Tambl:chus, the Supreme Being ought to 
© have the Principal Worſhip: but if any Man doth it upon the 
© gccaſion of any other thing, he makes that the ſecond, which is 
<thc firſt, and chicfeſt of al 3 and by that means he ſubverts the 
© whole ord:r of Worſhip. The moſt excellent Good ought not 
© to beranked in the later place,as inferior tohuman Good. Again 


. 


£ Symbol 3. [ arvridnr@ Iver 4 Tegoxuye, Sacrifice and Worſhip bare- Eeclife $4 1 


© foet.}] 1.6. faics Jamblichrs, ſerve the Gods (1.) Decently, and 
© orderly, (2. Bring free from Fetters : this 1s to be obſerved 
* not in the Bodic only, but in the acts ofthe Soul alſo. Now that 
Cc 2 tins 
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this Pythagorean exaCtneſle in Divine Worſhip had its original 
from the Jewilh Church, is obſerved by Mr Mede (on Eccleſ. 5.1, 
of the reverence of Gods houſe, pag. 104.) where citing this very 
Symbol of Pythagoras, [ offer Sacrifice and Wor ſhip with thy ſhoes off. 
© This, fates he, alludes to the Jewiſi Cultome of Diſcalceation, 
© which was uſed by the Jews in going to the Place of Worſhip, 
© and from them derived to the Gentiles, when they worſhipped 
© their Gods. Which I preſume had its origine and riſe from that 
command of God to e3ofes, Exod. 3.5. Put off thy ſhoes. We 
. might adde to theſe Pythagoras's ſeventh Symbol, [Above at- 
things, governe your tongues following the Gods.) 1. e. ſaith [amblichus, 

nothing renders the mind ſo perfect, as when a Man, in followin 
the Gods, reflects in upon himſelt by ſerious Meditation. The 
whole of which Symbolic Doctrine, touching the Worſhip of 
God, ſeems very correſpondent with Scripture-Precepts, touch- 

ing God's Worſhip; ſpecially Eccleſ. 5. 1. 

Pythagoras's $. 11, Another part of Pythagoras's Theologte conſiſted inthe 
Dinos, 1:7 knowlcge, and worſhip of the Demons. For the underſtanding 
-—=__g and of- whereoi, weare to remember, that as «Auzuſtin (de Civ t. Der, 
; l.6. c. 5.) hath long ſince obſerved, out of Yarre, and Seneca; the 
A three-fold Thz= Pagan Seonoyle was threefold. (1.)) uvSuch eHythic, or fabulous, 
olo34e, Mythic, which was tiat of the Poets. (2.). woarrind Politic, or Civil, 
Politic, Phyſics which was (es is ſuppoſed } taken up, and impoſed by their Law- 
givers, and Politicians, and ſo followed by the Pricſts and People 
in their worſhip. (3.) von) I20nvyie Natural T heologie, which 
the Philoſophers taught, as that which ſuited beſt'with the Light 
of Nature and Principles of Reaſon, in diſtinction from thetwo 
former. For the wiler of the Philoſophers, Thales, Pythagoras, 
Plato, &c. utterly rejected the fabulous Theologie of the Foets : 
Neither did they generally approve of that Politic Theologie 
which Srates-men had invented, and the Prieſts with the People 
embraced, in order to the promoting their Politic Intereſts, But 
theſe Philoſophers, by what Oriental Jewiſh Tradition they had 
received, together with the Improvements of their own Reaſon 
thereon, found out a more Natural and Rational kind of Theolo- 
gie; which was briefly this. They held only one Supreme, Eterne 
Being, which they called God : This God the Phenicians called 

Satrrze, Or eMoloch, from the Hebrew 999 King ; but the Gre- 

cians generally ſtiled him Zupiter, from 7 narig the Father Jab, 
which was one of God's names. Now this ſupreme God, mms 
anmner, 


Chap. VIII. Pythag.'s Demons, their Nature, and Office. 


Father, Saturn, Or eMHeloch, was, as they ſuppoſed, at ſuch an in- 
finite diſtance from poor Mortal Sinners, as that there could be 
no approach to Him, or communications of good things from 
Him, but by ſome Mediators, or midling Gods. Theſe middle 
Gods or Mcdiators, were no other than their great Heroes, or 
Perſons, who had been greatly famous in their Age for ſome no- 
ble Exptoits, or virtuous Acts, and after their Death were, by 
commun conſent, Dcifyed or made Gods and called by ſome,from 
their office, Medioxumi ; from the place of their main reſidence 
(which was ſuppoſed to be in the Stars) Deaſtr:;, from their rela- 
tion to the ſuperior God, the lefler Gods, the made Gods; from 
their knowlege of human Atairs, Aaiuorss, Demons; a'lo from 
their ſovereigntte over Men, ZI2YA, Baalm Lords, Who was 
the firſt of theſe D:mons, 1s not determin'd : ſome think *twas 
Foſ-ph, whom the Egyptians worſhipped under the Symbolic 
namcs, and Images of ..Apis, Syrapss, Hermes, Cc. Others make 
Belu', a Phenician King, tie rſt of them; whence they were by 
the Phenicians called Bzalim, Who ever was the firlt it maters 
not, ſo long as we rave ſuch probable conjectures, yea ſtrong 
preſumtions, that their original Idea or Excmptar was conyeigh- 
ed, by ſome imperfect Tradition, from the Jewiſh Meſlias. This 
ſcems evident by that account we find of theſe Demons in Plate, 
who diſcourſeth profciledly, and at large concerning them, in his 
Politicus ;, but more particularly in his Sympojium, as allo de leg:- 
bus, where (1. Touchiag their Natures, he termes them, 9485 
tyruris, fc. made Gods, viſtole Gods, Idols, and Imares of the great 
God, wi.0 was Maker of althings. Plato de Legib. 13. (2.) Touch- 
ing thcir Office he ſaies, they were, weraty 347 74 « 31173 x os ice, 
&c. placed in the middle "twixt the great God and man, to be Media- 
tors or Porters, for the convernhing the Sacrifices and Prayers of men 
to the Gods, as alſo for the tranſmatting gifts and al good things from 
God to e Men, tozether with an Interpretation of the 144d, wil and pre- 
cepts of God ro men, Whence (3. He faith, by the mediation of 
theſe D:mons there is a communion and friendſhip maintained 

etwixt God and men, which otherwile could not be. So Plate, 
Sympeſ. pag. 202. &c. (4.) Astothedign:tic of theſe Demons, 
he makesthem GuyspyovTas md us yicw It, { o-rulers Witt the great 
God. So Politicus pas, 25i. By al wal.ch, | think, Js plainly ap- 
pears, that theſe Demons had their ot igine from tome Scriptural 


Tradition of the /eſſias, unto whom Plato's Characters of _ 
| cem 
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*x58 Pythagoras's Metempſychoſss from the Jews. Book I, 
ſeem fully to anſwer. That Pytharoras hcld thele Demons, we 
are iniormed by Diogenes Laertins, who tcls us, that © Next to 
© the ſupreme God, Pythagoras and his fo:iowers placed Demons, 
© andl Heroes, See more of. theſe Demons, Lud. Yves, in Auguſt, 
(rv, Det, lib. 8. cap. 14., Cf. 

Of tz Sox. 6. 12. Anotiter part of Pythagoras's Metaphyſics concerned the 
human Soul, which (fſaies Srobeus) Pythazoras delined , a ſelfe 
moving number: who held allo, that y#s was t:4uced into the Soul 
from without. Seq, woipe,, 1. e. by a Divine efficace (io Plato under- 

Pythagoras's itands this Stiay woiggy) delibated from the univerſal mind, whence 

Mct-mpiycnolis © ofa ſhe became mmmortal, - Diogenes Laertins likewiſe acquaints us, 

NY that Pythagoras held, lu duxlw d3drevey, fc. that the Soul was 

ot hong *  ammortal, becauſe that whence ut was derrved was immortal, And this 
ſome give as the genuine import of Pythazoras's, wireueuyurts, 
Metempſychoſis, which by 1lome was called wus]sr0opdracyg, by 

Tat Pythago- others Taaryyerecia, Dy Lacrtiis rhe Luyhs TeemoAnorss This Me- 

i 196 nas: Pd tempſychoſis or Tiautmigration of the Soui trom one Bodie to ano- 

bitte fo 6 os ther, wasaiſoallerted by Plato, and, as it is ſuppoſed, taken up 

$aragr, Be both by tum and Pythagoras from ſome broken Tradition they had 
received from the Jews, touching the Reſurrection, This is ob- 
ſerved by Serranzs in Plato, Repub. lib, 10. Plato, Jaies he, teach- 
cth us, that the Bedies of the Prous, ſhould dvafriy be raiſed again to 
life. - And the Comment, or Invention of the | uetsueuxworg, and 
wererowperorrs)] Tranimigration of Souls, was but a corrupt deri- 
vation from this Truth of the Reſurretio;;:, That the Jews had the 
like perſuaſion, touching the Trarſmizration of Souls, appears irom 
that of Herod, who thought that oh Bapr:/t*'s Soul revived in 
Chriſt. That the Phariſees held this Opinion, 1s affirmed by 7eſe- 
phus,l. 18. eAntiq.c, 2. Thus Druſus de trabas Sect, 1,2. c. 14. The 
laſt words of Toſphus are, Tais Ii facurlw 74 evrefizy, Wireh inti- 
mate the wslafaoy micration of pious Souls, from one Bodie to 
another. Which opinion, that it flouriſhed anciently among the 
Jews, Druſius proves from two Textes, e2/at. 16. 14. 7ohn g. 2. 
And 'tis poſſible the more ancient Jews held the ſame, and Pyrha- 
-goras from them, though Yoſſues denies 1t. That Pythagoras's and 
Plato's Metempſychoſis or Tranſmigration of the human Soul after 
death, was by them taken-up to fignifie the Souls firſt infuſion in- 
$:z more of this, to, and thence by death ſeparation from, and at the Reſurrection 

Stanly cap» 7» Te-union with the Bodie, is aſſerted by John Reuchlin, Art. Cabal. 

fel. 145+ l.2. © Thisis (faies he) the' meaning of Pythazoras concerning 

© his 


Wn, 


" 


4 his _Metempſychofis, or Tranſmigration of Souls after death, and 
© their deſceniion into life. Others thought the Soul educed out 
© of Mater : Pythagoras thought it infuled by God into the Bodie, 
**and therefore before it, not in time, but in dignitic and puritie : 
« This infulion he termed the deſcent of the Soul, c>c. or if he meant 
© hiltorically, rearyywecia, the Soul ſeparate from the Bodie, 
© may, by the power of God, be brought the ſame into tho tame 
* bodice; whence he acknowlegeth God only to be 4/71; 3/ 
© 3awy, the animation of glthinzs. God infuſcth the ſoul in: very 
* man, and being infult taketh it away, and bcing taken away 
© reſtoreth it, when and as oft as he pleaſeth. Some underitand 
this Pythazorean eAMctempſychoſts Symbolically, with relation 
to the ſeveral paſſions, diſpoſitions, and morals of men, as 
hereafter. 


$. 13. Laſtly, To givea general 1dez of Pythazoras's Theolo- 4 gmeral ties 
gle, We mult know that it was Myſtic, much the ſame with that 9g Pythagoras's 
of Pherecydes his Maſter, as aiſo with that of Orphens, from whom Theologle. 


he borrowed much of it; who al affefted a myſtic mode of Theo- 
logiſing, partiy from their own Ignorance, being unacquainted 
with the true unport or meaning of thoſe Jewiſh Tracirions, 
which were very imperfectly delivercd to them and partly t:cm 
an affected Singularitic, they being unwilling that any ſhouid be 
acquainted with their Myſteries, but ſuch as were of their own 
Tribe and Sect. This is the meaning of many of Fythagorasrs Sym- 
bols, whereby he ſtrictly enjoyned his Diſciple; 20t to communi- 
cate his Myſteries to Strangers, and thoſe without, as before 
from Gror. on Matth. 7.6, &c. That Pythagoras and his Adhe- 
rents were generally ſen'/ible of their great Igno: ance of Drvin. 


Myſterics, appears by ſeveral of his Symbols, as that [_ Zuuk not Pythagoreans 
in a Glaſſe by Candle-light.? 4, e. ſaies Tamblickus, Phil-ſ,phiſe purſuing owt: 


” f{dr Jgnoratitfs 


not the fantaſies of ſenſe, which gives a kend of licht ro compre'venjcons, 
like a ( andle, neither natural, nor true, &c, This aiilw. rs Lo Prov. 
13.9. Thence anotier of his Symbols runs thus, | P:/c curſe nat 
of Pythagorean things without li-ht.”) 1, e. (fates Tambli: vas) becnſe 
it. is impoſſivle to underſtand Pythagorean Dottriies whom | got. but 
that which was the toundation of al the Pythagorcan myſtic Th:o- 
logic; and a great argument of their ſente of Ignorance in Dt- 
vine things, was their credulous inquilitive kumu: , which cli 
ned them to receive every Tradition, though never 1o broken or 
corrupt, touching Divine things. This is tully expreliſed by that 
Bicat 


Ehap. VIII. 4 Cexerel Tdea of Pythagoras his Theologie. 
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2CO Pythagoras's Art of Divination. Book Il. 
great Symbol of Pythagoras, 212. [Concerning the Gods d:ſ-believe 
nothing wonderful, nor yet concerning Divine things.) © This (faics 
© [amblichns) declareth the ſuperlative Excellence of God's in- 
© ſtructing us, and puts us in mind, that we ought not to-cſtimate 
© the Divine power by our own Judgement:: which Comment of 
Tamblichas, if applyed to Divine Revelation,is excellent,and excel- 
lently uſeful; the ſame with what the Scripture univerſally teach- 
eth us, viz. that concerning God and Divine things we ſhould dif- 
believe nothing though never ſo wonderful, if we have a Divine 
word for it. But the Pythagbreans ſtretched this excellent Scrip- 
tural Rule beyond the line of Divine Revelation, even to the be- 
lief of every corrupt Oriental Tradition, as hereafter. 

Of Divination F. 14,, We ſhould now procede to the black, and Satanic part 
of Pythagoras's Metaphyſics, or Supernatural Philoſophie, name- 
ly his Magic, or Art- of Divination : But this we ſhal refer to 
Part 3. Touching the Vanitie, or corruptions of the Pythagorean 
Philoſophie, Only in general, That this black Art of Divination, 
wherein the Pythagoreans were greatly verſed, had its origine 
from Satanic imitation of God's ſacred Oracles, and the various 
ways of his revealing himſelf in the Jewiſh Church, I think wil 
be very evident, when the parallel is drawn betwixt the one, and 
the other : For as God revealed his Oracles by Dreams, and Vilt- 
ons; ſothe Devil's were frequently delivered in the ſame man- 
ner. Of which more in its place, Part 3. 


CHAP. IX 


Of Pythagoras's Symbols, and their Judaic 
Origine, Ec. 


Pythagoras's Symbols from the Fews. (1.) Give thy right had to 
none but Pythagoreans; as Gal. 2.9. (2.) cAbſtain from the 
dead, Matth. 8.22. (3. Set down Salt, Lev. 2.13. (4.) E-- 
thic Symbols Fewiſh. Pythagoras's Metempſychoſis Symbolic, from 
Dan. 4. 32, 33. Pythagorean eAbſtinences from Fewiſh Symbols. 
Pythagorean Numbers Symbolic. Pythagoras's Symbo's of Divine 
Worſhip of Fewiſh extraft;, particularly that, Worſhip bare-foot, 
from Exod. 3. 5. Eccleſ. 5. 1. Of Pythagoras's Works, _— 

eſe 


Chap.TX. Pythag.'s Symbolic mode of Philo ſophiſing,$&c. 201 
left nothing in Writing. The Pythagorean Sett, their ruines. Pytha- 
goras's Followers , and thew Writings. Pythagoriſimg Phileſo- 
phers, Plato, &c. The pride of the Pythagoreans, and al other 
Sets. 


$. Hs finiſhed our Diſcourſe touching the mater of the Pythagoras's 
Pythagorcan Philoſophie, we now procede to its Forme mode of Philo- 
or Mode, _—_ o_ its — the oo Church. Jophiſmg Symbe- 
Porphyrie, in the Life of Pythavoras, informes us, That he uſed ,,; TIOI 
a ar, Forme or — of Phiioſophiſing : the one Futobird, DO 
which was more open and eaſie : the other ovufoarnj, which was Tgrs quibuſ- 
myſtic and obſcure. The choiceſt parts of Pythagoras's Philoſo- dam, & integu- 
phie, ſpecially his Theologie, was wrapped up and expreſſed in Mm Lane” 
a Symbolic Forme or Mode. Thus Iamblichus, in the Life of Py- Syutels ave 
thagoras, c. 29. * Pythagoras (faies he) uſed by ſhort ſentences lane. 1n quibus 
© to expreſle various ſigntfications to hisDiſciples after a Symbolic its Philoſophie 
© Mode, as Apollo, by ſhort enigmatic Oracles, uttered many ab- 77s compre- 
< ſtruſe things, and Nature by little ſeeds exhibits difficult effects, 277" 023% # 
The fame [amblichus, cap. 5. Thus alſo Clemens eAlexandrinus, 1. 4;ſufunm, & 
reou attributes to Pythagoras, # Tis S1feonakies Timor ovubore 0tii ſugam, vel 
xdy, a Symbolic Made of teaching. So Fuftin Martyr, in his cohor- Þravorum ſoda- 
cation tothe Greeks, 5 3 og Mmnodgye TloSaybegs, 5 70. Siypare Th _ pom —=f 
d2ur% qraenopias be avuBbiaur wurind; nFhuer@, os Sna3oiy ot + Blov yynt. Plut. L.de 
aus y8yegperres. Pythagoras the Son of goers who delivered duc. Lazrt. l.8. 
the Dogmes of his Philoſophie Myftically by Symbols, as the Hiſtorio- Hrnias Hiſt. 
graphers of 7 Life my wy TER 4 Pbiloſe 17G. 12» 
$. 2. That Pythapor.zs traduced this his Symbolic Forme or py, % 
Mode of Philotophiling originally from the Scriptures, or Jewiſh $yzbols from the 
Church, is not wit:out good grounds affirmed by the Learned, Zews. 
and wil farthcr appear by inquiric into particulars. We find a ra- 
tional affirmation hereof in Learned Fohz Renchlin, his Explication 
of Pythagoric Doctrine, Artis Cabal. hb. 2. © The way of teach- 
©<ing (faics he) by Symbols and Silence (as other things) Pyrha- 
© goras brought into Fl rece, from the Hebrews, with whom it was 
© the cuſtome, that the Diſciple being to ask fome fublime que- 
©ſtions, ſhould hold his peace, and being queſtioned ſhould only 
© anſwer ev73; Tpa- Thus the Cabalifts anſwer ZIDIN 1108 the 
© Wiſe ſaid. Moreover al the Pythagoric Plnloſophie, ſpecially that 
© which concernsDivine things,is myftically expreſſed byEngmes, 
*and Symbols ; becanſe (1.) The Ancients uſed to deliver Wit- 
| Dd © dome 


20O Pythagoras's Art .of Divination. Book 1l. 
great Symbol of Pythagoras, w1z. [Concerning the Gods diſ-believe 
nothing wonderful, nor yet concerning Divine things. ] © This (faics 
© [amblichns) declareth the ſuperlative Excellence of God's in- 
© ſtructing us, and puts us in mind, that we ought not to eſtimate 
* the Divine power by our own Judgement: which Comment of 
Iamblichas, if applyed to Divine Revelation,is excellent,and excel- 
lently uſeful; the ſame with what the Scripture univerſally teach- 
eth us, viz. that concerning God and Divine things we ſhould dif. 
believe nothing though never - wonderful, if we have a Divine 
word for it. But the Pythagoreans ſtretGhed this excellent Scrip- 

tural Rule beyond the line of Divine Revelation, even to the be- 
lief of every corrupt Oriental Tradition, as hereafter, 

Of Divination. F. 14.. We ſhould now procede to the black, and Satanic part 
of Pythagoras's Metaphyſics, or Supernatural Philoſophie, name- 
ly his Magic, or Art of Divination : But this we ſhal refer to 
Part 3. Touching the Vanitie, or corruptions of the Pythagorean 
Philoſophie, Only in general, That this black Art of Divination, 
wherein the Pythagoreans were greatly verſed, had its origine 
from Satanic imitation of God's ſacred Oracles, and the various 
ways of his revealing himfelf in the Jewiſh Church, I think wil 
be very evident, when the parallel is drawn betwixt the one, and 
the other : For as God revealed his Oracles by Dreams, and Vilt- 
ons; ſothe Devil's were frequently delivered in the ſame man- 
ner. Of which more in its place, Part 3. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of Pythagoras's Symbols, and their Judaic 
Origine, Ec. 


Pythagoras's Symbols from the Fewer. (1.) Give thy right had to 
none but Pythagoreans; as Gal. 2.9. (2.) cAbſtain from the 
dead, Matth. 8.22. (3. Set down Salt, Lev. 2.13. (4. E-- 
thic Symbols Fewiſh. Pythagoras's Metempſychoſis Symbolic, from 
Dan. 4. 32, 33. Pythagorean eAbſtinences from Fewiſh Symbols. 
Pythagorean Numbers Symbolic. Pythagoras's Symbo's of Divine 
Worſhip of Fewiſh extratt;, particularly that, Worſhip bare-foot, 
from Exod. 3. 5. Eccleſ. 5. 1. Of Pythagoras's Werls, my 

ele 


Chap.TX. Pythag,'s Symbolic mode of Philoſopbiſing,8&c. 201 
left nothing in Writing. The Pythagorean Sett, their ruines, Pytha- 
goras's Followers, and thew Writings. Pythagoriſins Philoſo- 
phers, Plato, &c. The pride of the Pythagoreans, and al other 
Selts. 


$. ff finiſhed our Diſcourſe touching the mater of the Pythagoras's 
Pythagorean Philoſophie, we now procede to its Forme mode of Philo- 

or Mode, R_ _ its ry the _ Church. /9pb4/mg ymbe- 

Porphyrie, in the Life of Pythagoras, informes us, That he uſed pu. -.; 

a Wo Forme or dunk” of Phiioſophiſing : the one Sutolud, army 4 

which was more open and eaſie : the other ouufoarry, which was Tg quibuſ- 

myſtic and obſcure. The choiceſt parts of Pyrhagoras's Philoſo- 447 & intigi- 

phie, ſpecially his Theologie, was wrapped upand expreſſed in Ts mas 

a Symbolic Forme or Mode, Thus Tambl:chus, in the Life of Py- Symiels appel- 

thagoras, c. 29. © Pythagoras (ſaies he) uſed by ſhort ſentences 1ant. tn quibus 

© to expreſle various ſigntfications to hisDiſciples after a Symbolic its Philoſophie 

© Mode, as Apollo, by ſhort enigmatic Oracles, uttered many ab- P22 compre- 

« ſtruſe things, and Nature by little ſeeds exhibits difficult effects, 17 79m # 

The fame Famblichus, cap. 5. Thus alſo Clemens eAlexandrimes, 1. 1;[,ofunm, & 

reou attributes to Pythagoras, 3 Tis Sidnonaxias Tele ovuBore otii ſugam, vil 

xdy, 4 Symbolic Mode of teaching. So Puftin Martyr, in his cohor- pravorum ſoda- 

cation tothe Greeks, 3 3 og Mmodgye ToSaylegs, 6 76 Sy pare Ti _ _ 

d2ur% praorogias bin ovuBiaur uvrinds nShum@, os Ina3ciy bt + Blov yint. plu. Lde 

eu7y yyeoperrys. Pythagoras the Son of A who delivered duc. Laert l.8. 

the Dormes of his Philoſophie Myftically by Symbols, as the Hiſtorio- Hornias Hiſt 

graphers of 4 Life WE ed —- 4 Philoſe 1.7.Co12s 
$. 2. That Pythaporas traduced this his Symbolic Forme or py, % 

Mode of Philotophiling originally from the Scriptures, or Jewiſh $wbojs from the 

Church, is not witrout good gronnds affirmed by the Learned, 7-ws. 

and wil farthcr appear by inquiric into particulars. We find a ra- 

tional affirmation hereof in Learned Foha Reuchlin, his Explication 

of Pythagoric Doctrine, Arris Cabal. hb. 2. © The way of teach- 

<*ing (faics he) by Symbols and Sifence (as other things) Pyrha- 

© goras brought into _ from the Hebrews, with whom it was 

© the cuſtome, that the Diſciple being to ask fome fublime que- 

©ſtions, ſhould hold his peace, and being queſtioned ſhould only 

© anfiver e073; Ipa. Thus the Cabalifts anſwer ZIDIN 1108 the 

© Wiſe ſaid. Moreover al the Pythagoric Plnfoſophie, ſpecially that 

© which concerns Divine things,is myſtically expreſſed byEnigmes, 

*and Symbols ; becauſe (1.) The Ancients ufed to deliver Wit: 

Dd © dome 
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© dome by Allegories : al their Philoſophers and Poets are ful of 
© Riddles, avoiding by obſcuritie contempt. (2.) It oft happens, 
« that abſtruſe things are beſt expreſſed by ſuch ſhort Enigmes. + 
< (> ) As Generals uſe watch-words to diſtinguiſh their own Soul- 
«ders, ſo the Pythagorean Symbols were as diſtinftive marques 
© of their Societie. (4.) They ufed Symbols alfo- as. Memorial 
© notes. For in treating of things Divine and Human, the vaſtneſle 
© of the ſubject requires ſhort Symbols, as conducing much to me- 
©morie. Wherein we have a ful account of the origine of Sym- 
bols; as alſo of their proper uſe, both amongſt the Jews and alſo 
the Grecians. As for the Jews it's evident, that God made uſe of 
this Forme or Mode of teaching them Heavenly ſublime Myſte- 
ries by terrene Figures, Symbolic Images, Types, or Shadows out. 
of condeſcenſion to their Infant State ; which manner of teaching 
continued even to our Saviours time, who delivered the chief of 
his Doctrine concerning Heavenly Mylterics under Earthly Para- 
bles and Symbols, thereby to render them more plain .and fami-- 
liar, as he himſelf ſignifies, Fohn 3. 12. If Thave told you Earthly 
edufexy things, &c. The Jewiſh Types, and Symbols were allo as diſtin- 
a Symbol -  Ctive marques of God's People and Church, whereby they were 
RR diſtinguiſhed from al the world beſides, (ſo the Greek ovuborney 
S——_ other Symbol, ſignifiesa diſtinCtiye marque or watch-word) which I ſup- 

' marque, whereby poſe made Pythagoras the more ready to embrace the like garbe, 
Souldiers were as that which was of Divine origine, and ſo moſt honorable : 
eiftinguiſpt The great Maxime on which the Pythagorcan, as tvel as the Jew- 
—=_ their ent- iſh Symbols were founded, was this, 7 4,2u7e F/ ron pubuate, 
Apoſtles Creed. Things corporeal are imitamens (or images ) of om That Pytha- 
was called goras received this Symbolic mode of Philoſophiſing originally 
Symbol of Faith. from the Jewiſh Church, is farther confirmed by Serranus, who, 
on Plato's. Sympoſium, ſpeaks thus: © It was the manner of the 

© Ancient Philoſophers to ſhadow forth the truth by Symbols. 

< Theſe Plats followed, as it appears by this diſputation. And this 

© mode of Philoſophiſing was accurately framed by the Pythago- 

© reans,. the whole of whoſe Philoſophie was couched under the 

« covert of Symbols, and Allegories, &c. But more particularly 

Serranus inhis Preface to Plato's Works, lates down this general 

afſertion, That i. is the opinion of al Learned Criſtian Antiquitie, 

that this Symbolic manner of Philoſophiſing came originally from the 

Fewiſh Learning, delivered by Moſes and the Prophets, though whether 

zmmediately, or mediately by the Egyptians, 1s not determined, Clemens 

Alexanar, 
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Alexandr. 1. 5gap. inclines to the later, namely that Pyrhagoras 
received his Symbols immediately from the Egyptians, though 
originally from the Jews. We have the Teſtimonie of Grotins 
to the ſame purpoſe, on ear. 7.6. and on Mar. 8. 22. 

$. 3. The fui proof of our aſlertion, touching the TraduQtion 4» enumeration 
of the Pythagorcan Symbols from the Jewiſh Church, depends 9f Pyrhagoras's 
upon the contideration of particulars, and their parallel with 9/"%%s Whics 
Jewiſh Symbols of like import. Pythagoras's Symbols related ei- ;;, Fro _= 
ther to ſuch, as were aliens and ſtrangers to his Schole and Philo- 
ſophie, or to ſuch as were within and Diſciples thereof. As for 
thoſe who were without and Forreiners, Pythageras had many 
Symbols to expreſle their ſtate, and to prohibite his Diſciples con- 
verſation with them. For Pythagoras eltimed al that were not of 
his College as profane, wicked, dogs, &c. whence that Symbol, 
Tots Hudayogeors pbrors Thu tier infdanar, To give the right hand 1. Symoo!. 
of fellowſhip to none but Pythagoreans, Which Symbol was plainly G5? the right 
of Jewiih extra&t. For amongſt the Jews; to give the right hand ns 
was an ordinarie Symbol of Friendſhip and Communion, as Gal. Pb ageredtse 
2.9. Therefore they eſtiming the Gentiles as Profane and Un- Gal. 2. 9. 
cleane, would not ſalute them with the right hand of fellowſhip, 
z. e. they would not have Communion or Friendſhip with them. 
Hence alſo it followed, that the Pythagoreans forbad the Reve- 
ling of their Myſteries to ſuch Profane Dogs; which allo was of 
Jewiſh extract, as it appears by that Jewiſh Symbol, cited Mar. Mat. 7. 6. 
7. 6. [MJ Irs 7) dytov Tots xvgi:] where Gretius obſerves, © That 
©amonglt the Chaldeans, Hebrews, and Egyptians, their ancient 
© Profellors of Wiſdome, delivered their Precepts &@ ovuBinecre 17: 
© Symbols, as Clemens Alexand. teacheth us. Pythagoras brought 
© this mode into Grece, cither from Egypt, where he lived ſome 
© while, or from Syria, whence his Malter Pherecydes was, and as 
© ſome thinke Pythagoras himſelf. For that he was a Tyrrhenian 
© many have affirmed : others ſay, he was a Tyrian. And indeed 
© the Tyrrhenians, as we have ſaid, were originally Tyrians. But 
© moreover he went to the Jews, as many Writers have reported. 
See more of this Symbol, chap. 6. $. 8. 

$. 4. But the moſt livelie Symbol which Pythazoras had to ex- 7 abſtein from 
preſſe the Wicked and Miſerable ſtate of profane Sinners, was — _ 
that, 73 3ynoiuaiey driyxe, To abſtain from things Dead, or Mor- x, 4 5. 
tal, By which Hherocles laies, Pythagoras called off bis Diſciples 
from thwrgs dead, or mortal. Iamblichus allo tels us, that Pythagoras 
| Dd 2 ſaid 


a 
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Salt -a Symbol 
of. Covenants, 


Friendſhip, and 


Sanftitie, 4c- 
cording to the 


Fewiſh rites 


Salt a Symbol of Friendſhip, 6c. Book IT; 
4'd puritie was acquired by abſteininos from things that dyed of them- 
ek This Symbol, wn, not 24 ware? a Jewiſh Gig 
tion, For we know the Jews in general were forbid to cat the 
fleſh of any Creature that dyed of it ſelf. And particularly the 
High Prieſts and the Nazarites were forbid to come near, or touch 
adead bodie, as wm. 6.6. Lev. 20. And the proper import of 
this divine Symbol ſeems this; That Sacred, and Holy perſons, 
are not to have,Converſation or Commumon with perſons, or 
things ſpiritually deadly, or dead. That it was commun amongſt 
the Jews to look upon wicked men as dead in fin, is evident from 
what has been obſerved from Zuke 15. 24. (chap. 7.$. 13.) Thus. 
alſo Philo, 23a Tas uy as Tx3yZory, Wich:d men are dead in their 
ſouls. And that Pythagoras did really traduce his Symbo!, of ab- 
ſteining _ the f from this Jewiſh Symbol is poſitively af- 
firmed by Gretius ON ear. 8, 22. [Let the dead burie the dead." 
This alſo, as other Symbols, Pythagoras drew from the Oriental 
Philoſophie, who was Tas  Ird1aioy Sotas winubusr@, an imitator 
of Jewiſh opinions , as Hermippus writes of him, For Pythagoras, 
»} Te3s+ | Begies dgixera, went to the Hebrews, as eMalchus (4. e. 
Porphyrie ) writes out of Diogenes. Whence it was the manner, 
that ſuch who were expelled out of the Pythagorean Schole, had 
x8107dq1a, Coffins made and placed in their roome, which we reade 
was executed on FHopparchus. eArrianus 11 Epittetum 4. 5. Tere% 
&rdjpuay Smoyexgarar: This Jewiſh, and Pythagorean Symbol, of ab- 
ſteining from the dead, we find in the Books of Chry/ippus thus, 78 

Temndiy and Aiyes 3 Jardee ivegy, dnbyes hrafiibantes. 
$. 5- As Pythagoras had Symbols to repreſent the Spiritual 
death of Wicked men, and the Dutie of his Scholars to ſeparate 
from them; So likewiſe, to repreſent the ſtrict and holy commu- 
nion whioh ought to be amongſt his Collegues, he made uſe of this 
lively Jewiſh Symbol, 3 daa mwgriv4Q, to ſer down Salt. We have 
already proved, c. 6. $.6. that Pythagoras traduced this Symbol 
from the Jewiſh Church, where it has beeryſhewn, how Salt was, 
by God's inſtitution, a Symbol of their Holy Confederation and 
Communion with God, and amongſt themſelves, as Numb. 18. 
19. 2 (hron. 13.5. &c. And, to make thisa little more evident, 
we muſt know (according to L* Empereur of the ſewiſh Temple) 
the Jews had their Store-houſes of Salt ia or about the Temple, 
for the ſeaſoning of their Sacrifices. We find frequent references 
ia the New Teſtament to this: Symbol, as before; fa Luke 14. 34. 
Lev. 
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Lev. 2.13. And as in God's Sacrifices there was ever Sx: to be 
uſed, ſo the like was uſually obſerved in Heathen Sacrif-ces, as 
appears by that of Plme : © The greet autl:ocitie of Salt 15 1[co- 
* yvered by the Sacreds of the Ancients, amoagſt whom the”. were 
©no Sacreds performed witaout Salt. And that Sait was ui-i in 

thoſe federal Sacrihces, as a Symbol of Friendthip appears b, c>-t 
Proverbial ſaying of Tulle, There muſt be many Bujhels of Sl: wſed 
before there can be a ful friendſhip completed. To the ſame purpte 

is that of the Scholiaſt on Fomer, Iliad. 1, Air it Zave grains. 
ovuBorev, becauſe Salt is a Symbol of friendſhip. Laltly, tha this Fy- 

thagorean Symbol of Salt implies farther an Holy Confederation, 

or, according to the Scripture Diale&t, a {ommunion of Sants, 

is manifeſt by Laertizs's interpretation of this Symbol : © Pyrhago- 

© ras, faics he, bid men make uſe of Salt, awgs vaturncry 54 S1nals' 

© oi yg ans; may adCugiy, 45 a memoire of r1ghteouſueſſe, for Su pre- 

© ſerves althings. This was the proper ſignification of this Symbol 

of Salt in the Jewiſh Church, unto which Chriſt atludes, Mk. 
9. 49, 50. Mat. 5. 13. and we have ſufficient evidence, from 

what has been obſerved, that Pyrhagoras traduced this h's Symbol 

from the Jews, and uſed it in the ſame ſenſe that they did; name- 

ly to exprelle that holy and ſtrict confederation, and Friendinip 

which ought to be amongſt his Collegues. 


$. 6. Pythagoras had ſome Symbols relating to his Philoſophie $y»4ots relating - 
in general, ſpecially his Theologie , its myſtic nature and diff- to t; Forne of 
cultie to be underſtood , without ſome Interpreter, or Divine *ythagoras's . 
light : Such were thoſe Symbols torementioned. [_Dsſconrſe net of Phy .oſopMits 


Pythagorean things without Light.” |_ Looks not into a Gl:fſ+ by Ca;;- 
dle light.) [{oncerning the Gods disvelieve nothing wore. ful, ) Al 
which, according to the Interpretation of Jamblichas, ſeem to be 
of Jewiſh origine, as has been obſerved (chap. 8. $. 14.) i ſhal 
adde only one more, which ſeems to be the Foundation of al Py- 
thagoras's Symbols, according to Laertizs's interpretation, thus : 
Te reduara ti guySouira Tye, To have the Straw alwaies bound 
up, 4. e. faies Laertius ny@ arvgone, © a man's ſpeech [honld not 
Y be alwaies ſpoken out, io as to have the meaning and forme of it 
« fully appear, bur, like Tapeſtrie wien rolled up, the Forme and 
© Figure of it ſhould be conceled, gydyare here ſignifies varietie 
of curious contemplations., which like Straws he would have 
bound up together, ſo as to be conceled from vulgar capacitics. 


Hence ( lemens Alexandrinus has given us eight Books, which -— 
CalS . 
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Ethic Symbols. 


*Fythagoras's 
Metempſych 


Symbolic of 
rals, OG 


Pythagoras's Ethic Symbols from the Jews. Book 'N. 
cals $reduare Stromata, 1.e. Varictie of choice notions bound 
up together like Tapeſtrie. -This Pythagoras ſeems to have learnt 
from the-Jews, who rolled up al their myſteries-under Symbolic 
Types, and Figures, as before. 

4.7. As tothe Mater of Pythagoras's Philoſophie, he had ma- 
ny Ethic Characters or Symbols of Moralitie, whereby he excited 


: his Scholars to Virtue, and diſcouraged them from Vice. Such as 


theſe, [Receive not 4 Swallow, (1.6. a ſloathful perſon ) into your houſe. 
[Stir not the Fire with a Sword] 4.e, provoke not a wrathful or 
porenc perſon, [:Eate not the heart.) 4. e. by diſtrafting carcs, 
[P-fſe not over the Ballance.? 3. e. do juſtice. Pythagoras alſo cal- 
led Virtue harmozte , which is a ſymbolic image of its Beautie, 
Order, Amiableneſle, &c. as before chap.7. $. 13. There were 
other Ethic Symbols, by which Pythagoras allured his Diſciples 
to the embracing of Virtue, as that, [Eate mot the Brain? 4. e. 
faics Jamblichus , deſtroy not your principal inſtrument of Wiſ: 
dome. Again, [ Sleep net at _ #. 6. (according to lamblichus ) 
Shut not your Eies againſt the light, when it is moſt manifeſt. 
Farther, [When it Thunders touch the earth.”] 3. e. (fates Iambls- 
chus) Whena King isangrie humble thy ſelf. Again, [Pluck not 
a Crown.) i.e. Offend not the King. Laſtly, Pythagoras ſaid, [_De- 
elming high waies, walke in path wazes.” s.e. (as Iamblichus wil have 
it) Leave the popular courſe of life, and purſue that which is ſe- 
parate, and divine, an{werable to that of Chri(t, Mat. 7. 1 3, 14. 
That al theſe Pythagorean Symbols have their parallel in the 
Scriptures, and Jewiſh Doarine, might with eaſe be proved. 

$. 8. Yea ſome make the Pythagorean Metempliycholis to be 


9s but a Symbolic Image, or Ethic Charafter. Thus Yelcurio in his 
M9 Phyſics, 6b. 4. cap. 38. *I would think (ſais he) that Pythago- 


Er 45S wir yon, & many yereoie , eFHetempſychoſts and Re- 
, Sretion of the ſoul,did belong to the Variable morals, AﬀeCti- 
© ons, and Habits of the Soul. For as a manis variouſly affectcd or 
© moraliſed, ſo he acts the part of a Lyon, of a Bear, of a 
© Wolfe, &c. according to the yarictic of his conditions. Thus 
is Ovid's Metamorphoſis referred to Morals. Yea Plutarch gave 
this Interpretation of Pythagoras's Merempſychoſis, and out of him, 
the French e Wontaizne, Efſares livre 2. chap. 11. Pythagoras em- 
prunta la cMetempſychoſe, &c. © Pythagoras, ſaith he, borrowed 
* his Metempſychoſe from the Egyptians; but fince it has been 


xcceived by other Nations, and particularly by our Draides. © The 


© Religion 


Chap. IX. Pythagoras's Metemp/ychoſer of Symbolic, &c. 
© Religion of our ancient Gaules ſuppoſed the Soul to be Immor- 
©tal, and thence, that it never ceaſed to move from one bodie 
©to another. If it had been Valiant, it moved tothe bodic of a 
<Lyon: if it had been Voluptuous, it then creeped into that of 
© a Swine: if Timerous, into that of an Hart, &c. And the In- 
© terpretation, which Plutarch gives of this Error is very appo- 
©ſite : for, he fates, that it was not the Cat, or the Oxe (for ex- 
© ample, that the Egyptians adored, but ſume images of Di- 
© yine powers which they conceived to lodge in theſe Beaſts, as in 
© the Oxe they adored Divine patience, and Uſcfulneſſe, as in the 
© Cat vivacitie, cc. That the Egyptians were the fic{t that taught 
this Doctrine of Metempſycholis, is affirmed by Herodotus in Ex- 
terpe. Where he addes, © That the Greeks (meaning the Pytha- 
© goreans) firſt received it from Egype, though they delivered it 
© as their own dogme. So Yoſſius de Philoſ. ſett. ib. 2. cap. 6. $. 3. 
That Pythagoras took up this Metempſychoſis only as an Ethic 
Symbol, is the x4 of Fohn Reuchlin Artis Cabaliſt. lb, 2. 
where he tels us, © That Pythagoras, in affirming that the Soul of 
© a Timerous perſon went into a Woman, and of a Cruel Man in- 


*to aLyon, and of a Libidinous man into a Sow, and of a Vain - 


© Light perſon, into a Bird, as of a Sloathful perſon into a Fiſh, 
© from their reſemblance in manners ; hedid not ſpeak thus, as if 
© he thought ſo, but only to affrighten the vulgar ſort, by ſuch 
© kind of Fables from Vice, as we were wont toaffright Chil- 
© dren by Bugbears. That the Egyptians (from whom Pythagoras 
is faid to have reccived this Symbol) underſtood their Metem- 
pſychoſis ina Symbolic Hieroglyphic ſenſe, ſeems very probable : 
and that they traduced it originally from the Jewiſh Church ap- 
pears as likely. For that the Phariſees aſſerted this Metemply- 
choſis, is athrmed by Foſephus, de Bello Jud. bb. 2. cap. 8. And we 
may preſume the Jews betore them held the ſame. Yea ſome, anq 
that not without probable conjeftures, make the whole ſtorie of 
Nebuchadnezar's being Transformed into a Beaſt, &c. Dan. 4. 


32,33, to be Symbolic of his Brutiſh life, ſeparate from human 
Societie. For that he was not really transformed -into a Beaſt, 1s -. 


moſt likely. And hence it is ſuppoſed, this Egyptian Pythagorean 
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Metempſychoſis had its origine, even from Nebuchadnezar's Sym- Nebughadne- 


bolic Transformation into a Beaſt : and that which gives this can- — — 
13, Dan. 4» 


32, 33. The 74ſe 
of the Pythagc* - 
the reans. 


jeture the more likelyhood, is, that this Transformation-of We- 
buchadnezar into a Brutiſh condition was but juſt before, if not at 


-369 "Pythegorean Abſtinence from Fleſh, &&c. Book Il. 
the very ſame time, that Pythagoras lived at Babylon. For whether 
it were in Ezechie''s time, as Seder, or in Daniel's time, as Wende- 
lin (of Pythagoras's Tetraity) that Pythagoras was in Babylon, yet 
it could not be long after this Metamorphoſis,or,as we may truely 
fhle it, Mctempſychoſis of Nebuchadnezars. Neither can we ima- 
gine that Pyt2agoras, who was ſo curious an Inquiſitor into al the 
workes of Divine Providence,ſhould let palle this ſtupendous,and 
amazing Providence of God on Nebuchadnezar (which made al 
the Empire ring of it) withont obſervation. Why therefore may 
we not conclude, that both Pythavoras and the Egyptians derived 
their Symbolic Metempſycholis from this Metempſycholis or 
Tranſmigration of Nebuchadnezar into the Symbolic Forme of a 
Beaſt? Or, if we had rather, we may ſuppoſe Pyrhageras's Me- 
tempſycliolis to be a Symbolic Image of the Souls Divine Origine 
and Infuſion into the bodie by God, as alſo of its Separation by 
death,Reunion at the Reſurreion, and immortal ſtate : fo Plato, 
Serrauus , and Renchlin ſeem to incline, as before, chap. 8. 
$. 13, 

*The Pythagorean $F. 9, We have alſo good conjectures to perſuade us, that Pytha- 
Abſtinence from pox a;'s Precepts touching Abſtinence from Fleſh were muchly Sym- 
_— _ * boli, and that his followers did not abſtein from al kinds, or al 
the.7ews, Parts of Fleſh, but only from ſuch as were of Sacred uſe, or of 
| Symbolic i;gnification, anſwerable to the Jewiſh Abſtinences. For 
firſt, That Pythagoras himſelf abſteined not wholly from Fleſh, 

we have for it the Teſtimonie of eAriſtoxenus the Muſician , Di- 

fciple of Ariſtotle, quoted by Gellzus lib. 4.-rap. 11. © That Pytha- 

* eoras (ſaics he } did eat of young Pigges, and tender Goates is 

< affirmed by «Ariſtoxems, which he feems to have learnt from 

© Xenophulus the Pythagorean, his familiar, and from ſome others 

© more anctent, who lived not much diſtant from Pythagoras. And 

© that 7ythagoras did eat of Animals, Alexis the Poet teacheth in 

©the Comedie of Pythazoras's Life. Thus Gellixs, who, in what 

followes, relates, that Ar:/torle aſfirmes, the Pythagoreans ab- 

ſteined not from al Fleſh, but only from ſome parts, namely the 

Heart, Brain, &'c. which were of Symbolic uſe. And Porphyrie, 

in his firſt Book of Abſtinence from Animals, faies, © Irogdo: N 

TVs x avrys amre2x of indy ay Nlv3ayogeies, rr $Yorey Inots, fc. 

© They ſay, that the Pythagorcans themfelves abfteined not front 

© al Fleſh, when they ſacrificed. So cAthenens lib, 7. faies, * That 

<.the Pythagoreans eat but moderately of ſome fleſh , and _ 

*they 
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< they ſacrifice, but of Fiſhes they taſte not, &c. and he gives a 
«Symbolic reaſon, why they eat not of Fiſhes, Hd Thu iyeuvdier' 
© $607 yag nyTries Thu owwnla,, For ſilence, which they eſtime as Di- 
vine. Diogenes Laertins gives the like Symbolic account of their 
abſteining from Fiſhes. And we need not dout, but that the main 
of their Symbolic Abſtinences from Fleſh and Fiſh, had its ori- 
gine from the Jewiſh Symbolic Abſtinences from things unclean, 
&c. Though we may not denie, but that Pythagoras, and his Fol- 
lowers were very abltemious as to Fleſh, upon a Medicinal and 
Natural account, thereby to keep their mind and bodie, in, ivefig, 
a good Habitude, and diſpoſition of Health, as before. 

$. 10, The like Symbolic account ſome give of Pythagoras's pre- Abſtinence from 
cept for Abſtinence from Beans; the which we find mentioned in Fta#s Symbolic. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. 3. 5gap. in this verſe : *Ioby 71 xuduus 
Tp@yerr xepanrds 76 Toxiuy, It is an equal crime to eat aBean,as to eat the 
heads of Parents. This Lucian brings in Pythagoras aſſerting in Hel ; 
and Chryſoſtome, in his 1. Homil. on the Goſpel of Foby, attributes 
the ſame to Pythagoras. Gellius, lib. 4.. chap. 11. Cites a Verſe,which 
is ſuppoſed to be one of Empedecles's (who was a Pythagorean, and 
Auditor of Pythagor as )to the ſame purpoſe, auact mdySeincr xvdpor 
#10 yhegs Tas, O ye miſerable wretches touch not Beanes with your Pythagoras 
hand. Yetiome think this Pythagorean prohibition againſt eating xvdyuar d4&$* 
Beans, ought to be underſtood Symbolically, and Enigmatically 7% Jens _— 
only ; in as much, as ſome of great authority affirme, that Pytha- ,;z, cif 
goras himfelfe abſteined not from Beans. Thus Ariſtoxenus the dum doctbat. * 
Muſician, in his Book of Pythagoras, as Gellins lib, 4. cap. 11, and xvepor enim 
Vaſſ. de Philoſ. 1. 2. c. 6. $. 39. Others by xvepo; underſtand the 2fabant waſe 
Teſticles, and ſo by Pythagoras's xveuay dyes, Conceive the illi- —_— = 
Cite uſe of Vcnerie to be forbid ; as Hornins Hiſt. Phileſ.l. 7. c. 12. 1, 5,c.12. 
'Tis poſſible it was both Phyſical, and Symbolical, as the former 
of theſe. 

$.11, As Pythacoras had many Ethic Symbols to expreſle his Symbols of 
moral Precepts by, fo alſo his Theologic Myſteries were in a more — hong 
particular,manner coucked under and expreſſed by Enigmatic and bots of p- C. - 
Symbolic images, ſpecially by Numbers and Figures, which, as he <4 
conceited, had an Analogie and conſent with althings : Whence 
he expreſſed cpello by Unitie, Diana by the number T wo, Mimerva 
by the number Seven; and Plaro in his Timexs ſeems to imitate 
him. That Pythagoras expreſſed God by Unitie, appears by that 
of Laertins, dgylw wi «ndyTay porada, fc. Unitie is the Principe 
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Pythagoras's Symbols of Divine Worſhip. Book II; 
of alrhings. Whence the Pythagoreans accounted the number of 
Two accurſed, becauſe it was the firſt departure from Unitie. And 
the reaſon why Pythagoras expreſſed God by Unitie, is given us 
by Reuthlin (eArt. ( abal. lib. 2.) thus: <The Divine mind, the 
© receptacle of Principes, Pyrhagoras Symbolically cals.Number ; 
© ſaying, Number ts the principle of althings. SO Plutarch, de Phile- 
© ſoph. Placir, By Number Fythagoras underſtands the mind ; a very 
© proper Symbol: for in Incorporeals nothing more Divine than 
©the mind ; in Abſtrattions number 1s moſt ſimple. Al this was 
couched under that great Pythagorean Maxime, & 4 noaae, one 
and many ;, of which before. 
Pythagora®'s {&F. 12, The Symbols, whereby Pythagoras expreſſed tliat Spiri- 
Symbols of Di- tyal Divine Worſhip due to God, were ſuch as theſe [Grave no: 
vine Worſhip of Lhe Image of God in a Ring] i.e. worſhip not graven Images. A- 
Fewiſh extraft, OSD . a> 
gain, [Whey you go to the T eniple-wor ſhip neither do, nor ſay any thins 
concerning this life. 1. e. letnot the world mixe with your hearts, 
&c. of which ſee (hap. 8. $. 10, And more particularly that great 
Pythagorean Symbol, dyvrin7Gr Its x Tegoxure,. Sacrifice and 
Worſhip bare-foot , which was but an imitation of the Jewiſh Cu- 
ſtome of Dyſcalceation, whenthey went to worſhip; as eHede,on 
Eccleſ. 5. 1. or elle *tis poſlible Pythagoras might derive this Sym- 
Exod. 2.5 bol immediately from: God's: command to «Hoſes, Exod. 3. 5. 
Put off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, &c. For Pythagoras (as we have 
before obſerved, {hap. 5. $. 8.) having acquired the Egyptian, 
and as we may preſume the Chaldean Languages, was thereby en- 
abled, not only to converſe with the Jews, but alſo to read the 
facred Scriptures in their Original; the Egyptian and Chaldean 
Tongues. differing only in fome Dialect fromthe Hebrew. And 
this may ſerve usas a Key to this whole Diſcourſe touching Pytha- 
goras's traduction of his Philoſophie , both Mater and Forme, 
trom the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church : Namely, his skil in the 
Oriental Languages, ſpecially the Egyptian and Chaldee, which' 
gave him a great advantage for his more thorough ſearching into 
the ſacred Oracles and Jewiſh Do&trines, K 
Pyrhagoras's $. 13, Having diſcouried of Pythagoras's Philoſophie, both as 
morkes, whithtr to Mater and Forme, its traduction from the Jewiſh Caurch ; be- 
bs left any HE fore we ſhut up this Chapter, we ſhal a little touch on his Workes 
-@a#7HINS* and Diſciples, which gave foundation to moſt of the following 
Sects, and their Philoſophie. Touching Pythagoras's Works, it is 
a great controverſic among[t the Learned, whether Pythagoras left 
; any 
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Chap. IX. Pythagoras's Workes, &c. 
any thing in Writing. Laertins makes mention of three Pieces 
of Pythagoras : his ca: Swrxby, mourn, quomiy. Heraclides, in 
Sotion's Epitome, attributes more to Pythagoras, as Laertins af- 
firmes; whoalfo upbraids thoſe as Fools, who think that Pytha- 
goras left no Workes behind him: whom he confutes out of Hera- 
clitus the Phyſiologiſt ; who quotes ſome things out of Pythagoras's 
Workes. Yet «Auguſtin (lib. 1. De Conſenſu Evangehſt, cap. 7.) 
denies, that Pythagoras left any m—_ behind hum. {tdrenus 
makes mention of an Hiltorie compiled by Pythagoras, touching 
the War betwixt Cyrus and the Samians his Country-men, but 
this is rejected by Yoſſius, de Hiſtor, Gree. 1.4. As for the tny 
xgvoe, the Golden Verſes, which paſſe under Pythagoras's name, 
Laertius aſſures us, that they were not made by him, but by Lyſis 
the Pythagorean. 73 5 gegyurcy ws TIvInytge, Avorfis Rr 74 Tacos 
Tiys INuSeyoeut, fc. As for the Golden Verſes which paſſe under 
the name of Pythagoras, they are Lylis's a Pythagorean bf Tarantum. 
This alſo 1s affirmed by others, We have an excellent Comment 
on theſe Golden Verſes of Lyſis, by Hierocles, who though a Stoic, 
yet exaCtly expreſſcth the mind of the Pythagoreans. That Py- 
thagoras indeed leſt nothing in Writing behind him, is alſo aſler- 
ted by Lucian, 5 S$rarioi@ Nludaybegs undiy durds nuts 100 KATE 
weir  duranciuges. Divine Pythagoras vouchſafed not to leave be- 
hind him any part of his Dottrine m Writing, So Poſephus, lib. 2. Ant. 
IlvSeyige wh 5I8y cuonoyeirer GVyyerpupay There is no Writing of 
Pythagoras owned : of which ſee Yoſſins, de Hiſtor. Grac. lib. 4. 
pas. 435. As for Pythagoras's Symbols, which contained the choi- 
celt part of his Philoſophie, there have been Collections, with In- 
terpretations made of them by many ; particularly by Laertizs 
in his Life; by Jamblichus; by Plutarch; and amongſt Mo- 
derne Writers, by Eraſmus in the beginning of his Chiliads; ſpe- 
cially by Lilurs Gyraldxs, who has written an accurate Treatiſe of 
Pythavoras's Symnols. Touching Pythagoras's Philoſophie, Euſebi- 
us, on Heerocles tels us, that Philoiaus had committed his chiefcſt 
Domes to Writino, *Tis ſaid alſo that Ariſtotle, Androcydes, Anti- 
phanes, eAlexander, Didymu:, and eModeratus Gad:tanus writ 
profelledly of Pythazoras's Philoſophie : but the moſt that we have 
now extant of it, is inthe Hiſtoriographers of Pythazoras's Life, 
Diorenes Laertins, Porphyrie, and Iamblichus, beſides what is men- 
tioned by Cicero, and Platarch, That Ar:ſtotle writ a Book, we 
Ilv$ayogdoy as allo another, mezs NuSayogdus, is affirmed by 

Ee 2 Laertins, 


Pythagoras's Diſciples and $ucceſſors.. Book If. 
Laertins, Porphyrie, in the Life of Plotinus, tels us, that Plotinus 
did more clearly explicate the Principes of the Pythagoric Philo- 


ſophie, as wel as of the Platonic. Of which ſec more, Yoſſias de 
Philof. 1. 2. c. 6. $. 12, 


44. 
The Pythagarean $. 14. As for Pythagoras's Schole and Diſciples, there ſucceded 
Sect deſtroyed, him Theano his Wife, and Telanges with e Henaxarchus his Sons, 


y 
Hornius Philof. 
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as Euſeb, lib, 10. prepar. cap. 3. There flouriſhed of his Diſciples 
Ocellus, Architas, Philolaus, Parmenides. Ocellus was the glorie of 
Iealie : whoſe Book, wegi marrds, ful of ancient myſterious erndi- 
tion, is yet extant: out of which Ariſtotle borrowed not a little. 
eArchitas the Tarentine was alſo one of the moſt ancient Phi- 
lolophers of [ralfe. *Twas he, who by Mechanic Art, made the 
volatile or flying wooden (Dove, as Gellins, bb. 10. cap. 12. Parme- 
nides is ſaid toſpend 18 whole years ina Rock, feeding his mind 
with Logic Contemplations. As for Philolans of what great re- 
pute he wag, is evident by the eſtime Plato had of him, who pur- 
chaſed his Books at 10000 Denaries, as Gellis, Lb. 10. c. 17. Dio- 
genes ſaith, that his College continued for nineteen Generations. 
Yet e Woderatus Gaditanus ſaith, © That the Pythagoric Sect was 
© extinguiſhed for the obſcuritice of their Philoſophie. 7uſtin. kb. 
20, tels us, © That 300 Pythagoreans being under a ſtrift Confe- 
© {cration, and Separate Life, were accuſed of a ſecret Conjuration 
© againſt the Citie, and thence, when they were met in their Col- 
© lege, 60 of them were deſtroyed, and the reſt baniſhed. Por- 
phyrie, and [amblichus mention the ſame, and ſay, that there fled 
only two, Archippus,and Lyſis the Preceptor of Epaminondas. And 
Iamblichus addes, *© that when the Innocencie of the Pythagoreans 
© appeared to others of the Citie, they ſtoned thoſe who deſtroyed 
© the Pythagoreans. We find both theſe reaſons joyned together 
by e Melantthon, in his Chronicon, I. 2. <The Italic Philoſophie, 
* faies he, being obſcure and ful of Enigmes, and the Pythagore- 
© ans having their private Mectings and peculiar Rites, they were 
© deſtroyed upon ſuſpicion of the Tyrants, &c. 

$. 15. Although Pythagoras left nothing in Writing behind him, 


Pyrhagora . : - 
Followers, an# yet what his Philoſophie was, may be gathered by thoſe of his 
their Writings. Sect who followed, of whom we have many things extant. As 


Hippodanus the Thurian, his Tract of Felicitie : Euryphamus, of 
Life : Hipparchus, of the mind's Tranquillitie: Archytas, of a 
good Man, and of the Doftrine of eMoralitie : Theagis, of Vir- 
tres : Clinzas, Of the cauſes of Virtue : Crito, of Prudence, and Fel: 

citie 2 


Chap. IX. Pythagoreans and Pythagoriſing Philo ſopbers. 


citie - with Polus of Zuſtice. Belides, we have Lyſsr's Golden Ver- 
ſes, who flying to Thebes, was Preceptor to Epaminondas the moſt 
famous of his Age. We muſt reckon alſo amongſt the Pythago- 
reans Epicarm, otherwiſe Cous, who: for his repute amongſt the 
Philofophers, was eſtimed as the Sun amongſt the Stars. He writ 
of Bring, of Ideas, and of the nature of Things. Alſo Timers the 
Locrian was a Pythagorean, who writ a Book of the Univerſe, of 
Ideas, &c. as Lud. Fiv.mn Aug, l.8. cap. 11, We may addeto 
theſe the two great Law-givers, Zalencus , who gave Laws to 
the Loccians, and {harondas to the Thurians ; both Pythagoreans. 
Laſtly, adde Sextus the Pythagoric Philofopher, who writ an Ez- 
chirid:on of Sentences, which Ruffin tranſlated into-Latin. 


$. 16. There were other Philoſophers, who did very much Py- py:hagorifng 
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thagoriſe, although they were not altogether Pythagoreans. Of Philoſophers. 


this number was Parmendes of the Eleatic Set, who did Pytha- 
goriſe in the Doctrine of 1deas; for which he was ſoeminent, 
though ſome make Parmenides a more complete Pythagorean, as 
before $. 14, Alſo Empedocles the Agrigentine Diſciple of Pytha- 
oras, and Parmenides who Symboliſed with Pythagoras in the Do- 
rine of the e Fferempſychoſis, "the prohibition of Beans, &c. and 
is by Laertis ſuppoſed to be the firſt Inventor of Rhetoric. But 
amonglt the differing Sects there was none that did Pythagorite 
more than Plato, ſpecially in Divine maters, as Ariſtotle and La- 
ertizs have obſcrved. Yea the choiceſt of his Metaphyſic Con- 
templations ſeem to be traduced from Pythagoras, and his Follow- 
ers; beſides what he brought out of Egypt. Plato's 72.3 auredry 
cc. his Ideas,his Diſcourſe ofthe Univerſe, his Metempſychoſis and 
Demons, were al aſſerted by the Pythagoreans. Yea many of the 
Helleniſtic Jews did greatly Pythagoriſe, as Philo Fudeus the A- 
lexandrine, who (faith Enſeb. H:ſF.l. 2.c. 4.) udnire Th x7! TIads 
Tore, x Tlvvayiear iCnnazas dyoyir, greatly burning with love of 
Platonic, and Pythagoric Philoſophie, &C, 


- $. 17. Laſtly, Albcit the Pythagoreans were thus famous for The Pride of tiz- 


Judaic myſterious Wiſdome, and many Moral, as wel as Natural rp pe 
d ana at other 


P/4l oſopherss 


Accompliſhments, yet were they not exemted from Boaſting an 
Pride, which was indeed a Vice moſt Epidemic, and as it were 
Congenial among al the Philoſophers ; but in a more particular 
manner among the Pythagoreans. So Hornim, Fiſt. Philoſ. l. 3, 
c. 11. *The manners of the Pythagoreans were not. irce from 


© boaſting: They were al aweauroatyer, fuch as abounded m_ 
*jentQ 
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She Eleatic Sift. 


' the Pride of Pythagoreans, &c. BookH. 


© ſenſe and commendatior of their own Excellences, and boaſting, 


.© evenalmoſtto thedegree of immodeſtic, and impudence, as He- 


inſins, ad Horat. has rightly obſcryed. Thus indeed does proud 
Nature delight to walke in the ſparkgs of its own fire. And although 
many of theſe old Philoſophers could, by the ſtrength of their 
own Lights and Heats, together with ſome commun elevations 
and raiſures of Spirit, (peradventure from a more than ordina- 
ric, though not ſpecial and ſaving aſſiſtance of the Spirit) aban- 
don many groſler Vices ; yet were they al deeply immerſed in that 
miſerable curſed Abyſle of Spiritual pride; ſo that al their Natu- 
ral, Moral, and Philoſophic Attainments did feed, nouriſh, 
ſtrengthen, and repder more inveterate this hel-bred peſt of their 
Hearts. Yea, thoſe of them that ſeemed moſt modeſt, as the 
Academics, who profeſſed they knew nothing , and the Cynics who 
greatly decried, both in words and habits, the pride of others, 
yet even theſe abounded with notorious and viſible pride. * $0 
connatural and morally eſſential to corrupt Nature is this enve- 
nimed root, fountain, and plague of Spiritual Pride , ſpecially 
where there is any Natural, Moral, or- Philoſophic Excellence to 


feed the ſame. Whence Auſtin rightly judged al theſe Philoſophic 


Virtues to be but ſplendid Sins. 


CHAP. X. 
-Of the Eleatic Philoſophie, &c. 


Of the Eleatic Seit, and its firſt Inſtitutor Renophanes, Of Parmeni- 
des and Zeno, the firſt Inventors of Logic. Leucippus his Dogmes 
of cAtome:r, and Democritus's emproving the ſame. Democri- 
tus's skil in Phyſics, Medicine, Ethics, e Mathematics, and al the 
Liberal Sciences, with Mechamc Arts. His Trave's, and Conver- 
ſation with Egyptians, Chaldeans, Jews, &c. Of the Heraclitians, 
"Epicureans, and Sceptics. 


6. _— E Pythagoric Sect, termed Italic, included under it 
the Eleatic, Heraclitian, Epicurean, and Sceptic. The 

Eleatic Sect had for its firſt Founder Xenophanes the mo 
[0 


Chap. X. Of the Eleatic SeB and Kenophanes, e+e. 
but its denomination, and name, it had from *gaie, Elea, or Vela, 
a Town of the Lucans in e Hagna Grecia, of which Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Lenc:ppus were; who being eminent perſons of this 
Sect, from them the Sect it ſelf was termed Eleatic. Thus /cero, 
lib. 4. Acad. Queſt. © I find that Xenophanes was the Prince of this 
© Noble Diſcipline : him Parmenides, and Zeno followed ; from 
© them this Sect was termed Eleatic, &c. 
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$. 2. Xenophanes lived about the time of Hieron King of Sicilie, Xenophanes 
and of Epicharms the Poet; namely, about the LX Olympiad. the Founder of 
Some affirme that he had no Preceptor z others ſay, he heard Boro *"* E/tatic Si, 


the Athenian; or Archelaws the Maſter of Socrates ;, or, as others, 
Parmeniſcs:, and Oreſt ades, Pythagoreans. He approved not fully 
of the Tonic, or Italic Seft ; but delivered many Dogmes con- 
trary both to Thales, and Pythayoras : Yet his Diſciples Parme- 
nides and-Zeno, did in many things Pythagoriſe, and the whole 
Sect 1s reckoned but a Branch of the Italic, or Pythagoric Sect, 
Xenophanes writ his Philoſophie in Verſe; yet was he a profeſſed 
Enemie to the Mythologic Philoſophie of the Poets. For he writ 
againſt Homer and Heſiod, and derided them for uttering ſuch Fa- 
bes of the Gods. He held, (1.) Althings to be incomprehenſi- 
ble, wherein he agreed with the Sceptics. (2.) ThatGod is oze, 
Incorporeal, Eternal Bemg, having nothing commun with Men, 
yet al-ſeeing, al-hearmg, al-wiſe, &c. (3.) He held Alſo the Soul 
to be of a Spiritual Nature. (4.) That the Sun conſiſts of a col- 
leftion of little Fires, &c. See more of his Dogmes in Sexrus the 
Philoſopher, and Athena. 


$. 3. Parmenides was the Diſciple of Xenophanes,. who yet dif- Parmenides'; 
fered from his Maſter in ſome things and in many things Pytha- PM#oſophie. 


goriſed. For he held only two Elements, Fire and Earth; whereot 
the former he made to be the Active, the later the Paſſive or Ma- 
terial principe of althings. By the Fire Yoſſuz ſuppoſes he meant 
the Sun and Stars ; which have an Active Influence on al Genera- 
tiags, wherein he ſymboliſed with the Pythagoreans ; who held 
Fire to be the active, productive cauſe of althings; and that the 
Sun and Stars were of a Fierie Nature, as before, chap. 7. $. 10, 
Parmenides allerted alſo, That the firſt Principe of althinos is One ; 
and that this One is immoveable ; and that this One zs al : which aſſer- 
tion was the foundation of al his Dogmes concerning eas, for 
which he was ſo famous : the ſum whereof was this, way «ira: #7 
£ Ter, that al is one, and many. Which Principes and Opinions 
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'Parmenides's Philoſophie and Zeno's, Ec. Book II. 
were evidently Pythagorean, and originally Scriptural; as before, 
chap. 8.6. 7. That Parmenides by his4y one, meant God, is affirmed 
by Simpliciues, and others, as Lud. Viv. in eAug. Civ. l. 8.c. 11, His 
Philoſophie was delivered in Verſe, yet not Mythic. 

Teno the Elea- $&, 4. Zeno the Eleatic was Diſciple of Parmenides, but origi- 

"= nally of Tarſis, -or, according to others , of Sidon, as Suidas : 
whence, we may preſume, he could not but have ſome Traditions 

Logic invented or Notices of the Jewiſh Myſteries. This Zero is ſaid to be the 

by Teno the E- firſt that Invented Logic : So Ariſtotle, in Sophiſta, and Laertius 
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Wt. dog's 4 in Zeno the Eleatic; ſo Galen, or Aetis in his Book, ets gpracoogias 
Ge 2:Þ+ 4379 ivoelas, tclIS US, Zinwr  & EAg@THs Ths detrixits dgynyds prumortusret, 


Zeno the Eleatic ts reported to be the firſt Autor of Contentions, or Dia- 
leftic Philoſophie. Yet others make Exchd the Megaric, (Scholar 
to Socrates, and firſt Inſtitutor of the Megaric Sect) to be the 
Author of Eriſtic, or DialeCtic Philoſophic. But the Reconcile- 
ment iscalie : For although Parmenides, and his Scholar Zeno the 
Eleatic, were the firſt who brought up DialeCtic, or Logic Diſpu- 
tations; yet Euclid, who (as Diogenes reports) was much verſed 
in Parmenides's Books, might much improve the ſame, and com- 
mende it to thoſe of his Set: ſo Yoſſ. de Phil. 1. 2.c. 11. Pa- 
rag. 3. 
Leucippus his c 5. Next follows Leucipps, Diſciple of Zeno the Eleatic, whom 
Dogmes of A» ſome make to be an Eleatic, others a Mileſian, other an Abderite. 
_ He is faid to be the firſt amongſt the Grecians, thataſſerted Aromes 
tobe the firſt principes of althings. SO Laertius in Lexcippus, Aevxum* 
TG newrO ariuus agya; vainoaro, LEUCIPPUS firſt lard down A. 
tomes 44 the Principes, &c. where Laertizs more fully explains this 
Doctrine. Thus alſo Galen, or Actins, ai qprinovegias igoeias, ha- 
ving ſpoken of Zenothe Elecatic, addes, 747% 5 AsVzimn@- Ape» 
Ts dxuds Thu fl drbuay Hueory iamreyings marr, Of this manLeu- 
cippus the Abderite being hearer,firſ# conceived the Invention of Atomes. 
Clemens eAlexandrins calls him a Mileſian, and faies, that he pla- 
ced, as firſt Principes, 7d wajgss x} 7 x4y6v _—_— ſaies he was, 
terrinds 4y dncige. Lattantins lib. 3. Inſtitut. makes him © the firſt 
© that dreamt of eAtomes, from whom Democritas received them, 
© as Epicurus from him, Yet Ariſtotle, lib. 1. de Generat .ſaies, that 
Empeaocles (Diſciple of Pythagor as, and Parmenides ) held the ſame 
Opittion of Aromes. The ſame is affirmed by Plutarch. de Placit. 
Phil. .1.c. 24. L.aertus allo tels us, that eAnaxagoras aflerted 
the ſame. And *tis probable that Pythagoras, and Parmenides (Em- 
pedocles's 


Chap. X. Democritus's Opinion of Atomer. 
pedocles's Preceptors,) held Aromet to be the firſt Principes : which 

es they received (as we may preſume) from e Ffochus the 
great Phenician Phyſiologiſt, who was the firſt among the Pagan 
Philoſophers, that aſſerted this Doftrine of Atomes, which he re- 
ceived by Tradition from Moſes's ſtorie of the Creation, as before, 
Book 1. chap. 3. $. 18. 


$. 6. Democritus the Abderite, as to Phyſics Diſciple of Leu- Democritus's 
cippus, followed him in this DoQtrine of Aromes : for he held, there 92min of 4 


was an infinitie of rome: ſcattered up and down the Vacuum, 
(which the Phenicians called Chaos ;) which being coagmentated, 
or cemented together, were the material Principe of all Bodies, 
yea of the human Soul; and that al Motion was cauſed by theſe 
Atomes : to which he aſcribed three Properties. (1.) Magnitude, 
though the leaſt, yet ſome. * (2.)) Figure, which wasvarious, and 
infinite, (3. Ponds, Or impetus, which cauſed their ſwift Mo- 
tion, Lud. Vives in Auguſt. Civit.l. 11.c. 5. gives this account of 
theſe Dogmes : © Democruus, ſaies he, affirmed, that the firſt Prin- 
© cipes of Nature were little Bodies flying up and down through 
© the immenſe Yacuum,which had Figure and Magnitude,yet were 
© indiviſible : wherefore he called them ardurs, Atomes. Epicurus 
© followed him, who added to them Ponds, weight (or impetus, 
© 323) Thus theſe ſmal individuous Bodies, being endowed with 
© yarious Figures, or Formes, Magnitudes, and Pondws's extreamly 
© divers, as alſo by a fortuitous agitation toſſed up and down 
© through the immenſe Yacwm, were by various chances mixed 
© together, and coagmentated into infinite Worlds, produced, in- 
© creaſed, and deſtroyed, without any certain Cauſe, or Counſel, 
Of which more hereafter in Epicxrms. 


$.7. Democritus writ alſo, according to Suidas , uiyey Hidxoo- Democritus's 
wor, Of thegreater World, its Governement, &c. But this Piece 5! #* Natural 


Theophraſtus aſcribes to Leucippus. Likewiſe, 73 weel gvovas xiour, 
a Tratt of the nature of the World. Laertins addes, amonglt the ge- 
nuine Works of Democritus, # piggy Sidxoguer, his litle Govern- 
ment of the World. He had an excellent skil in the Experimental 
part of Natural Philoſophie. Plin. kb. 21.c. 11. faies, he left be- 
hind him many things of Plants. Petronins Arbiter faies of him, 
That he drew forth the Tuices of al Herbs ; neither was the virtue of 
Stones hid from him. That he was an excellent Anatomiſt, appears 
by Hippocrates's CharaCter of him, who being ſent for by Democrs- 
tws's Friends, to cure him of a Frenetic Diſtemper, which they 

Ff fancied 


Philoſophite, Ex- 
periments , and 
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Democritus's Vniver ſal shil in al Philoſophie. Book 11, 
fancied him, by reaſon of his continual Smiling, to labor under ; 
Hippocrates found him buſted in the Anatomiſing of Animals,. and 
sktlful therein 3 ſo that ever- after they contracted an intimate 
Friendſhip and correſpondence by Letters. Democritus was alſo 
exactly skilled in Medicine, wherein he writ, #:a:7u7tady x} inTers 
xdy yrounr, an order for Diet, and Cures, For which skil Democritus 
is greatiy extolled by Celſus, 15b. 2. cap. 5, What his opinions were 
ſee Laertins, Sextus Empiricus , but principally Stobexs in his 
Phyſics. 

$. 8. Democritus was in like manner skilled in Ethics ; wherein 
he made the end of human life to be, Thy iv$vuler, Tranquillitie ; 
which he called zvsw, Or devtow, 4 good perpetual ſtate of things, wh 
were 1 wdenmuoria xandTa;, SCC Heſrehins and Suidas i iveed. Yea 
Democritus ſeems to be wel skilled m the whole Encyclopedia, or 
bodie of Philoſophic. Laerties ſaies , he was accounted in Philo- 
{ſophie aWleava6>, as having joyned together, Te pvorna, 74 #914, 
Ta pe T1uarIEaG, Ths SyxuxNes byes x) aft Thyrlw mhoey ipanciay, 
Phyſics, Ethics, £AMathematics, the Circle of the Liberal Sciences, and 
al Mechanics. He was a great Traveller in the Oriental parts: He 
went to Babylon, and there converſed with the Chaldeans (and as 
it's likely, alſo with the Jews, who were called Chaldeans ) as 
AElian. Var. Hiſt.lib. 4.c. 20. from whom he learned Theologie 
and Aſtrologie. He is faid to have written a Book, aj} oF iy Be» 
Buran izgar yeoupdray, of the ſacred letters in Babylon : (perhaps 
from Jewiſh Traditions :) and another called aby@ yandeinds, as 
Laertimu. He was alſo in Egypt whence he had his Geometrie, and 
as we may ſuppoſe, many Jewiſn Traditions alſo, ſpecially con- 
cerning Solomon's experimental Philoſophie , wherein Democritus 
excelled, He flouriſhed about the LXXV. Olympiad; and was con- 
temporarie with Socrates. That Democritxs traduced the choiſeſt 
of his Notions originally, if not immediately from the Jews ſeems 
probable from the Converſation he had with Phenicians, Egypti- 
ans, and Chaldeans, at that very time when the Jews in great 
numbers inhabited thoſe parts. Alſo he himſelfe acknowledgeth, 
That he learned many things from the Barbarians, By whom the 
Learned underſtand, icluſrvely at leaſt, the Jews, as we have pro- 
ved, B.1.C. 4.4.1. & B.3.C. 2.5.1. 


Branches of the $F. 9. There were other branches of the Italic, or Pythagoric 


Italic Seth, 
TbeHeraclitin- yerſon of a great ſpirit, who flouriſhed about the 6g. n_—_ 


SA; as the Heraclitian inſtituted by Heraclitu: an Epheſian, a 
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and was famous for his skil in Natural Philoſophie; from whom 
Plato is ſaid to have derived his Phyſics, He in ſome things Py- 
thagoriſed, ſpecially in that great Pythagorean Principe, That 
Fire 6s the Principe of althings. They reckon alſo as branches of the 

thagoric Scct, the Epicurean, which ſprang immediately from The Epicurean. 
the Eleatic, and ſo originally from the Italic : as likewiſe the 
Sceptic, which had its foundation in the Eleatic Schole, from 
abyors Leurinets 5 SrannrIRGs, the contentions dialeftic diſput ations of 
Parmenides, and Zeno ; Which were taken up, in the old Acade- The Sceptic, 
mie, inſtituted by Plato, and called therein abyer awggrize?, Pro- | 
bationarie Or Problematic Diſputations; wherein the Mater being 
only things dubious, they diſputed pro, and con. as they liſted, 
Which way of dubious Diſputation was ſo wel improved in the 
New Academies, alſo by Pyrrho and his followers, as that they 
came to denic, that any thing was certain, or knowable;, whence 
they are called Zxemrizei, &c. But of theſe in their places. 


Book IE, 


| THE 
COURT of the GENTILES. 


BOOK III. 
Of Socratic, and Platonic Philoſophie. 


CHAP.I. 
Of Socratic Philoſophie, its Origine, ec. 


Socrates brought in Moral Philoſophie, and why. His « Metaphyſics 
from the Scriptures. That Virtue and Knowlege of God comes b 
Divine infuſion. His Demon, &c. Socrates's Philoſophie how far 
Contemplative. cAl true Philoſophie Attwve. His Morabitie, par- 
ricularly his endeavors to ſtrip men of vain conceits, touching their 
own knowlege, and to reduce them to the Knowlege of themſelves. The 
Forme of Socrates's Philoſophie, partly Rhetoric by Ironie, part 
Dialeftic by Induttion, and Interrogation, according to the 2 
mode of D:ſputing. Mark 8. 11. Luk. 11. 53. Socrates's Death, 
and Charatter : the many Sefts, that ſprang from his Schole, and 
their differences about the chiefeſt Good, &C, 


founded by Pythagoras, and its Traduction from the 

Divine Oracles ; We now returne to the Ionic, and 
its Advances under Socrates, and by his Scholars, Plato, &c. We 
have afore, in the Storie of Thales, ſhewn how he, who was the 
Founder of the Ionic SeCt, traduced the Choiceſt parts of his Phi- 
loſophie from the Jewiſh Church: We are now to demonſtrate, 
what emprovement the Ionic Philoſophie received from the faid ; 
; Jewiſh 


4. Fm diſcourſed at large of the Italic Philoſophie 


Oy 
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Jewiſh Philoſophie, and Sacred Oracles. The Ionic Schole (as we 

before hinted) was Tranſplanted from Joniain Aſia, unto Athens Voſſius de Phi- 
by eAnaxagoras, AS Voſſurs wil have it ; or by his Succeſſor Arche- {9 Sect. Part2, 
laus, as ic: Vives. Socrates was Scholar to both: Firſt to (579467 
eAnaxagoras, and, after his departure from Athens, to Archelaus, = + . 
who was called the Phyſiologiſt, or Naturaliſt, becauſe he (asal — © 
his Predeceſſors of the Ionic Schole) wholly addicted himſelf to 

Natural Philoſophie. 

$. 2. Bur Socrates, being diſguſted at the vain Philoſophiſings of Socrates ele 

theſe proud daring Naturaliſts, conſiders how he might reduce {br of Moral 
Philoſophie to a more PraCticuſage. For obſerviag what ſmal ad. ”**9phie. 
vantage Contemplative Philoſophie brought to Human Life, he Galenus initis 
reduced her toa more Active Science ; and fo pared off, in every {ri de Settis 
Science, what he conceived leſle uſetul ; valuing Speculation no 7449+ Socratt 
farther than it conduced to Aftion. Thus Cicero Acad. Queſt. 1. 1417. wu” 
© Socrates ſeems to me, as it is manifeſt to al, to be the Firit, that glee 
© called off Philoſophie from occult things, and ſuch as were invol- Honius Hip, 
© ved in Nature, in which al the foregoing Philoſop2ers were Ver. Phil. l. 3+ 13+ 
© ſed, and to reduce her to commun Litz, that ſo men might in- 
©quire about Virtue and Vice, and altogether of things Good, 
©and Evil. As for Celeſtial bodies, he judged them altogether 
©above the knowlege of Nature; or if they might be never ſo - 
© wel known, yet did they no way conduce to our wel living. We 
find the like account in Auguſt. Crvit. Dei hb, 8. cap. 3. of Socra- 
tes's Philoſophie : © Socrates therefore was the firſt, who is men- 
© tioned to have turned the whole of Philoſophie for the correCting / 
* and compoſing of manners: whereas -betore him al employed 
© their chiefeſt endeavors in Phyſics, 5. e. in natural Inquiries, 
Thus we ſee, that Socrates was the firſt, who rejecting Altrono- 
mic and Phyſic.Contemplations, brought in Moral Philoſophie 
into the Scholes : wifence he is ſaid to cal down Philoſophic from - 
Heaven to Earth. 

6-3. Au7nſt. allo (de Crv.l. 8..c. 3.) inquires into the reaſons, #by Socrates 
which might enduce Socrates to reject the Speculative Diſquiſiti- 2Pp/Yed binſelf 
ons, which were then molt in vogue, and to turne his Philoſophi- brew, fo Mora 
ſing wholly to Moralitie. And he concludes, © That tis not clear, A 
© whether it proceded from an irkſome ſenſe he had of the obſcu- 
© ritie and uncertaintie, which attended ſuch Natural Philoſophi- 
© ſings; or, (as ſome more favorably judge ) whether it were,that 


© he judged men not fit to meddle with ſuch ſublime Myſteries, 
| «© before. 


Socrates ax Uhiverſal Scholar. Book Ill, 


© beſore they had gotten minds purified and clarified from terrene 
© affections, &c. So Lattane. 1b. 3. *I grant that Socrates was a 
< little more diſcreet than the reſt, who fancyed they could com- 
© prehend the Nature of things by their Ingenie : wherein I con- 
©ceivethem to be not only fooliſh, but impious, in that they dare 
© thruſt in their curious eyes into the ſecrets of that Celeſtial Pro- 
© yidence: yea, I count them much more wicked, who ſeek to 
© prophane the ſecrets of the World, and this Heavenly Temple, 
© by their impious diſputes, than he that would endeavor to enter 
<intothe Templeof Yeſta, or {eres, &c. But.the genuine account 
ſeems this; That Socrates, having inquired intoal kinds of Philo- 
ſophie then in vogue, he found little of certaintie, and leſſe of uſe- 
fulneſſe therein z whereupon he made it his deſigne to reduce ſpe- 
culation to practice, cc. The like inducement drew Padre Paul 
that Venetian Reformer, to quit ſpeculative Philoſophie, and 
turneto Moralitie, as it's wel obſerved by the Author of his Life, 
(Eneliſh, pag. 69.) * About that time Father Paul changed the 
« qualitie of his ſtudies (excepting Eccleſiaſtical, and Prophane 
«Stories to the ſtudie of Moral Philoſophie. Peradventure that 
* which is written of - Socrates is no ſingular, or voluntarie At, but 
© is, asit were natural to al thoſe underſtandings, which have any 
©thing of tranſcendent ; who, after they have made a diſcoverie 
© of what they can arrive to, upon Univerſalities, tranſport them- 
© ſelves totally to Moralitie; which ſtudie (as to inferior things ) 
© is the only ſpeculation of Humanitie, This ariſeth either from 
Socrates an U- © delire more intenſe to better it ſelf, or from ſome incompre- 
ziverſal Scho- * henſibilitie, or from a ſolid judgement of the vanity of Scien- 
lar. - gec 
Socrates junior 4 Though Socrates addicted himſelfe chiefly to Moralitie, yet 
rm peyne was he not without skil in other parts of Philoſophie, and Learn- 
naturalis Scien- 10g. Plato, in his Epiſtles, attributes ſome prts of Natural Philo- 
tie arſit, uti de ſophie to Socrates. Xenophon, his Scholar, (as alſoCrero) affirins,. 
ſe apud Plato- © rhat he was excellent in al kind of Learning, as wel in Wiſdome, 
nem, {ib. de 4-< Acyteneſſe, Politeneſſe, and Subtiltie ; as in Eloquence, Varie- 
o— «tie, and Copiouſneſle : to whatſoever piece of Learning he ad- 
eam Philoſophie © difted himſelf 5 he was without exception Prince of al. So much 
partem, ut dubi- alſo is expreſſed in that anſwer, which the Oracle made to him, 
am, incertam, who inquired, who was the wiſeſt man ? *AySp&r amarroy Sores lns 
A gogdralOr, Of al men Socrates # the wiſeſt. He made man the en- 
V9 Hi. Þþg, tire ſubject of his Philoſophie, For, according to the twofold 
b. 3+ Ge 13s geo, 


a Chap. L. Socrates's Metaphyſics, &c. , 
ors, or regard of man, (1.) To Divine Contemplation, or, 
( 2.) To Human Converſation, he divided his Philoſophie into 


Metaphyſic or Contemplative, and Moral or Active. 1. As to Socrates's Me- 
his Metaphyſics, or Divine Contemplations, he took it for gran- *4%y/c5. 


ted, whileſt man was ſubject to and under the impreſſion of cor- 
poreal Images, ſenſible Formes, and terrene Aﬀections, he was 
not rightly diſpoſed for Divine Contemplation, which required a 
mind defecated and ſeparated from corporeal Phantaſimes, and 
Paſſions. This ſome give as the reaſon; why, in his Philoſophic 
Inſtitutes, he ſo much addicted himſelf to moralitie : becauſe he 
found his Scholars not capable of thoſe more ſublime Metaphyſic 
Contemplations, therefore he endeavored to prepare them for 
the ſameby Moral Inſtitutes. This he made the chicf ſubje&t of 
his laſt Philofophic LeCture to his Scholars, after he had taken his 
Poyſon, immediately before his Dzath, as we find it related at 
large by Plato in his Phedo: where he gives us Socrates's Dying 
Philoſophemes, © touching the Souls immortalitic, and ſeparate 
« ſtate ; and particularly, that none could rightly Philoſophiſe of 
© theſe Divine Myſteries, but ſuch as had their Souls ſtripped of, 
© and abſtracted from al Corporeal images, impreſſes, and affecti- 
© ons: for til the ſoul was looſe from the Priſon of the bodie, it 
© could not be free for the Contemplation of God, &c. Whence 
he defines Philoſophie, © a meditation of death, i.e. of the ſepa- 
* ration of the Soul and Bodie; in which ſtate the Soul being pur- 
© ved from thoſe corporeal dregs, by which it was contaminated 
« whileſt confined to the bodie, it is rendred capable of contem- 
© plating God, and Divine things. For (faies he) it is great im- 
© pietie to ſuppoſe that the Moſt Pure Divine Truth and Being, wil 
© be touched by an impure mind. Thence he judged, that the 
© Friends of God knew more of him, and his Divine Myſteries, 
© than impure Souls, who followed not God. And Plato, in his 
Cratylus, brings him in affirming, that only Good men were Wiſe, and 
thilful in Divine Myſteries, 8&c. So «Auguſt, de civit. Des 1.8. c. 3. 
giving a reaſon, why Socrates Philoſophiſed ſo much on Moralitie, 
he ſaiesz © Socrates would not, that minds clogged with terrene 
© paſſions, ſhould extend themſelves to contemplate Divine 
© things, which heconceived could not be comprehended but by a 
© refined judgement : and therefore he thought men ſhould be ve- 
© ry intent on getting a reformed Life, that the minde being exo- 
© nerated of its depreſling Luſts , might, by a natural vigor, lift 
vp 


Socrates his 
Metaphyſic Con- 
templationsfrom 
Scripture tradi- 
0301s. 


4+ That Virtue 
comes from God. 


&. That al true 
knowlege of 
God is by Di- 
vine inſuſion. 


'Virtue, and true Knowhege of God, &c. Book Il. 
cup itſelf to Eternals, and by that puritie of Intelligence con. 
© template the Nature of that Erernal, Incommutable Light, 
© where the cauſes of al created Natures live in ſtabilitie, &c. 
Whereby weare informed, why Socrates was ſo ſparing in com- 
municating his Divine Contemplations to his Scholars: though 
it ſcems to me very evident, by what I find aſcribed to him by 
Tlato, that of al the Grecian Philoſophers ( Pythagoras not ex- 
cepted) Socrate; had as (if not more) clear Notions as any touch- 
ing God, his Nature, Unitic, and other ſacred Myſteries; which 
he could never have attained unto, but by ſome borrowed Tradi- 
tion originally Jewiſh, or Scriptural. Particularly Socrates aſſer- 
ted, (1.) The Spiritual, Infinite, Eternal Nature of God, and 
his Unitie, whici was the great Article for which he ſuffered a 
kind of Martyrdome, (2.) The corruption of Human Nature, 
Or xex3y Twpvrer, fc. (3.) A Native Blindneſſe,in which al men 
were inveloped, &c. (4.) That Virtue was not teachable and 
acquired by Nature, or Art, but the product of Divine inſpirati- 
on, Thus Plato, in Meno, pag. 89. brings in Socrates thus diſcour- 
ſing : Tloxaexs yiv, fc. Having therefore often ſoucht if there were 
any Preceptors of Virtne, after al my endeavors I could find none. So, 
Pag. 99. « Hhidaxriy Ray uf) intoiiuy Sh Garyliyrute i agerh, Virtue is 
neither teachable, neither gained by ſcience. Then he brings in So- 
crates Concluding more poſ'tively thus : *Ags7d &r &n ure purer hrs 
S1daxthy dixne Sig polpg mg ytyvopirm dnev v3 ors ay maggylynilet, 
Virtue then is neither from Nature, nor Teachable ; but it comes by a 
divine inſpiration, without the concurrence of human underſtanding, in 
thoſe to whomit is communicated,Cc. Yea he addes (in the fame Pag. 
99.) That God uſeth the moſt unskilful inſtruments in communicating this 
Grace to men, &c.'(5.) Whencealſo Socrates aſſerted, That altrue 
k,2owlege of God came by Divine Infuſion. SO Plato,in his Alcibiad. Pag. 
124. brings in Socrates thus beſpeaking Alcibiades : < We have need 
* ofa Commun Council, by what means we may become beſt. Nei- 
© ther do | affirme this only of thee, Alcsbiades, that thou wanteſt 
© Diſcipline, but that I my ſelf moſtly need it, Neither do I at al 
* differ from thee, this one thing being excepted, That my Tutor, 
© namely Go4,is better and Wiſer than thine,viz. Pericles. So again 
Plato, Alcibiad. Pag. 135. brings in Socrates thus Dialogiſing with 
Alcibiades : Socrates : * Doſt thou know by what means thou mayſt 
* avoid this inordinate motion of thy mind ? Alcibiades : Yes. Soc. 
© How? Alc+b. If thou wiltSocrates.Socrat.Thou ſpeakeſt not rightly 
© Alcibiages, 


Chap. I. Socrates's Demons, &c. 225 


© Alcibiades. A'cib. How then muſt I ſpeak ? Socrat. $r1t key 38d; 
© i3kan, If God wil, &c. Again, Plato, in his Theet. Pag. 151, 
brings in Socrates alluring Theetetus (a young man of an happie 
ingenie) to his Philoſophie : in order whereto he affirmes, that he 
was weinvrixds, i.e. endowed with a Midwifes facultie, to draw 
forth the conceptions of mens minds. But withal he addes, that 
God alone was the Efficient, and he only a Midwife employed by 
God, wanvidui us 3 2125 dray xater, yourgr 3 daixdavesy, God has Socrates's De- 
compelled me to play the e Midwife, but forbad me togenerate. And 
Pag. 210. heexpreſly ſaies, 1 and my e Mother recerved this e Mid- 
wifes facultie from God, &c. (6.) Hence Socrates pretended to 
have a familiar Demon alwaics attending, and inſpiring of him. 
So Plato, Theages, Pag. 128. brings 1n Socrates thus diſcourſing : 
tot yag 71 Fei, poigg Tagewbutyror ied in Teil; dgfduror Saiuopioy. 
#513 taro pork, n dray yirurai, off por onueaire, ©c. For, There 1s 
ſomewhat which by Divine Power has followed me from my Childhood, 
This [Demon] 1s a voice ,} which ſignifies to me what I muſt doe, yet 
it does not compel me to do every thing: But if any of my friends com- 
municate ſomewhat to me, and that voice dehort me from the ſame, it 
alſo ſuffers me not to doe it, &c. So it's ſaid of Socrates, that when Socrates uteba- 
one of his Scholars offered him Money for inſtruCting him, he re- tr Demone 
fuſed it, ſaying, his Demon would not permit it. And Plato, in *9*Jew ſve do- 
his Sympoſion, brings in Socrates diſcourſing at large of this Demon, _— _— - 
his Office, &c. And Serrame, in Plato's Apologie for Socrares,tels jus preſcripto 
us,, * That Socrates called his Divine Inſpiration Aemuirior, pwrlun, omnia agehat : 
© 473 onutier, 4 Demon, a Voice , and a Signe. And by the aſſiſt- 4 4 integro 
© ance of this tutelar Demon Socrates affirmed, that he inſtituted Uybro _ So- 
< his whole life even from his Childhood. What this Demon was, Teng. je ed 
© whether a good, or bad Angel (whereof the later is moſt pro- xurnius Hiſt. 
© bable) it concerns us not to debate: only this is evident from Phil. l. 3. c.13. 
the whole, that Socrates acknowleged a neceſlitie of a ſuperna- 
tural, Divine aſſiſtance for inſtruftion, and direction, cc. (7.) So- 
crates acknowlegeth a neceſſitie of ſome Divine Purgatorie, or 
purgation to expel al noxious humors from the Soul. So Flare, 
Charmides, Pag. 154. © Socrates artificially feignes himſelf (ſaies 
© he) a Phyſician ; and teſtifies, that his Medicament would be 
© ineffetual unleſle there precede ſome ined, preparatorie Pil, or 
© enchantment, by the words whereof the diſcaſe may be driven 
© out. This he illuſtrates by an excellent fimilitude drawn from 
© Medicine, which teacheth, that general purgatives are to pre- 
Gg » *cede 


Virtue, and true Knowlhege of God, &c. Book [l. 
<up itſelf to Eternals, and by that puritie of Intelligence con. 
© template the Nature of that Eternal, Incommutable Light, 
© where the cauſes of al created Natures live in ſtabilitie, &c, 
Whereby weare informed, wiy Socrates was ſo {paring in com- 
municating his Divine Contemplations zo his Scholars: though 
it ſeems to me very evident, by what I find aſcribed to him by 
Plato, that of al the Grecian Philoſophers ( Pythagoras not ex- 
Socrates his cepted.) Socrate: had as (if not mote) clear Notions as any touch- 
Metaphyſic Con- ing God, his Nature, Unitic, and other ſacred "Myſteries; which 
A 4;. he could never have attained unto, but by ſome borrowed Tradi- 
a, tion originally Jewiſh, or Scriptural. Particularly Socrates aſſer- 
ted, (1.) The Spiritual, Infinite, Eternal Nature of God, and 

his Unitie, whici was the great Article for which he ſuffered a 

kind of Martyrdome, (2.) The corruption of Human Nature, 

Or xex3y Yupurer, fc. (3.) A Native Blindneſſe,in which al men 

were inveloped, &c. (4.) That Virtue was not teachable and 

4 That Virtue acquired by Nature, or Art, but the product of Divine inſpirati- 
comes from Gods on. Thus Plato, in Meno, pag. 89. brings in Socrates thus diſcour:- 
ſing : Tloxaaxis yr, &c. Having therefore often ſought if there were 

any Preceptors of Virtue, after al my endeavors I could find none. So, 

Pag. 99. s hifaxroy Ray vS) iniciiuy $0 arylyrurte i dgerh, Virtue 1s 

neither teachable, neither gained by ſcience. Then he brings in So- 

crates Concluding more poſitively thus : *Agsrd &r &n wre puors br5 

Iidaxtir dias Fog wolpg mg yty voi dyev vi ors ay maggyiynlat, 

Virtue then is neither from Nature, nor Teachable ; but it comes by a 

divine inſpiration, without the concurrence of human underſtanding, in 

thoſe to whomit is communicated,Cc. Yea he addes (in the ſame Pag. 

99.) That God uſeth the moſt unskilful inſtruments in communicating this 

5. That al true Grace to men, &'c. (5.) Whencealſo Secrates aſſerted, That altrue 
, Py of . k»owlege of God came by Divine Infuſion. SO Plato,in his Alcibiad. Pag. 
Lint infuſion, 724+ brings in Socrates thus beſpeaking Alcibiades : * We have need 
g * ofa Commun Council, by what means we may become beſt. Net- 

© ther do | affirme this only of thee, Alcsbiades, that thou wanteſt 

© Diſcipline, but that I my ſelf moltly need it. Neither do I at al 

* differ from thee, this one thing being excepted, That my Tutor, 

© namely God,is better and Wiſer than thine,viz. Pericles. So again 

Plato, Alcibiad. Pag. 135. brings in Socrates thus Dialogiſing with 

Alcibiades : Socrates : * Doſt thou know by what means thou mayſt 

* avoid this inordinate motion of thy mind ? Alcibiades : Yes. Soc. 

© How? Alcib. If thou wiltSocrates.Socrat.,Thou ſpeakeſt not rightly 

6 Alcibiaaes, 
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© Alcibiades. A'cib. How then muſt I ſpeak ? Socrat. $571 ay 38d; 
© iykan, If God wil, &c. Again, Plato, in his Theer. Pag. 151, 
brings in Socrates alluring Theetets (a young man of an happie 
ingenie) to his Philoſophie : in order whereto he affirmes, that he 
was pueivrids, i.e, endowed with a Midwifes facultie, to draw 
forth the conceptions of mens minds. But withal he addes, that 
God alone was the Efficient, and he only a Midwife employed by 
God, uanvigui ps 3 2425 dray xate, yarrgr 5 daaxdnvesy, Gd has Socrates's Dt- 
compelled me to play the e Mtawife, but forbad me togenerate, And 
Pag. 210. heexpreſly ſaies, 1 and my e Mother recerved this eMid- 
wifes facultie from God, &c. (6.) Hence Socrates pretended to 
have a familiar Demon alwaics attending, and inſpiring of him. 
So Plato, Theages, Pas. 128. brings in Socrates thus diſcourling - 
tri tydg 74 tg, poige Tagenbuirer huel in marhds dgtduuror Serulnoy 
i515 toro park, 1 dray yirurat, off wor onueire, ©c. For, There 1s 
Somewhat which by Divine Power has followed me from my Childhood, 
This [_ Demon] 1s a voice, which ſignifies to me what I muſt doe, yet 
it does not compel me to do every thing : But if any of my friends com- 
municate ſomewhat to me, and that voice dehort me from the ſame, it 
alſo ſuffers me not to doe it, &c. So it's ſaid of Socrates, that when Socrates utzh4- 
one of his Scholars offered him Money for inſtrufting him, he re- tr Demon? 
fuſed it, ſaying, his Demon would not permit it. And Plato, in ##%ew five 40- 
his Sympoſior, brings in Socrates diſcourſing at large of this Demon, —_— -_ - 
his Office, &c, And Serrams, in Plato's Apologie for Socrares,tels ju; preſcripto 
us,. * That Socrates called his Divine Inſpiration Aetuiror, purlo, omnia agebat : 
© 4; 78 onuier, a Demon, a Voice , and a Signe. And by the aſſiſt- 4! 9 integro 
© ance of this tutclar Demon Socrates affirmed, that he inſtituted =_ 4 4 So- 
© his whole life even from his Childhood. What this Demon was, —_ —_ 
© whether a good, or bad Angel (whereof the later is moſt pro- xornius nif. 
© bable) it concerns us not to debate: only this is evident from Phil. l. 3. c.13. 
the whole, that Socrates acknowleged a neceſlitie of a ſuperna- 
tural, Divine aſſiſtance for inſtruftion, and direction, cc. (7.) So- 
crates acknowlegeth a neceſlitie of ſome Divine Purgatorie, or 
purgation to expel al noxious humors from the Soul. So Pare, 
Charmides, Pag. 154. * Socrates artificially feignes himſelf (ſaies 
© he) a Phyſician ; and teſtifies, that his Medicament would be 
© ineffectual unleſle there precede ſome inewdh, preparatorie Pil, or 
© enchantment, by the words whereof the diſeaſe may be driven 
« out. This he illuſtrates by an excellent ſimilitude drawn from 
© MedGicine, which teacheth, that general purgatives are to pre- 
Gg » *cede 
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Faith, Prayer, Immortalitie of the Soul, &c. Book 1It, 


© cede particulars : yu 5 7h; awodiis vf8y pear Bu oy glans, Cc. SO 
again Pag. 157. he addes: Y8eanweng 5 Thu Luxlu Toy inabels 
Tiot, Tes Sf inode; tavras Thy niyes ira Th; xeauge Socrates ſaid, 
that the ſoul was to be puroed by certain Epoda's, or ckarmes, and 
theſe Epoda's were Good and Divine words. (8.) Socrates ſeems to 
have ſome imperfect notices of Faith, and Prayer, according to 
the Scriptures notion thereof. So Plato Epinom. Pag. 980. wi» 
oas Tois duoig Luxe T8, fc. Truſt on the Gods, and pray unto them, 
that meet apprehenſions of the nature of the Gods may come into t 
mind. (9g. Laſtly, that Socrates had very clear apprehenſions 
of the Soul's immortalitie, and its ſeparate ſtate, wil be evident 
to any, that views his dying diſcourſe of this Theme, as related 
by Plato in his Phedo. By al which laid together it's evident, that 
Socrates had very Metaphyſic contemplations of Divine Myſteries, 
and that originally from the Jewiſh Church. 

$. 5. Though Socrates was not without ſublime and deep con- 
templations of Divine things, yet the moſt of his Philoſophic 
diſcourſes, in his Schole, concerned Morals, and that for the rea- 
ſons aforementioned. So Auguſt. Crit. l. 8. c.4. © In as much 
* as the ſtudie of wiſdome conliltes in Contemplation and Action, 
© Socrates is ſaid to excel moſt in Aftive Philoſophie ; whereas 
* Pythagoras inſiſted more upon Contemplative, cc. Not but that 
Socrates ſpent much time in Contemplation, as wel as Pythagoras ; 
for ſo Plato bib. 7. de Repub. brings in Adimantus thus ſpeaking un- 
to Socrates, Thou haſt conſumed thy whole life in nothing elſe but Specu- 
lation, &c. Only herein lay the difference : Socrates rpadeal-his 
Contemplations ſubſervient unto Action, and valued not ſpecu- 
lative ſciences farther than they conduced to practice : for he 
made Man the whole ſubject of his Philoſophie. So Plaro, in his 
Apologie for Socrates, tels us, how much time he ſpent in Con- 
templative Inquiſitions z but only ſo far, as they referred to Acti- 
on : whereas Pythago?as, and fo Plato, in many of their inquiries, 
made Truth the ultimate Obje&t or End of their Contemplation 
and Motion. Now it's wel known, that the ſpecific difference 
betwixt Contemplative and Active Philoſophie , ariſeth not ſo 
much from their different As, as Objects and Effects : for 
Adctive Philoſophie ſappoſeth ſome Contemplation of Truth, as 
wel as Contemplative : only in the later Truth is the ultimate Ob- 
je&t and ſole Effect ; whereas the former conſiders Truth only as 
iafluential on Practice z according to that ancient determination | 
"EF, 


Chap. I. At Philo ſophie to end in Virtue and AGion. 


"| 54 3 8 80 Tegxlinh qinoreple & geriis momTIE 5.5 Hog dauSeizs, 
Pratt:c Philoſophie 1s effective of Virtue, but Theoretic of Truth. Thus 
we ſce how Socrates's Philoſophie may be termed Active, though 


not excluſive of Contemplation: Namely as it is not only ſpecu- 41 philoſophie 

lative and apprehenſive of Truth, but alſo praCtic, and cauſative ought to deter- 

of Vittue : wherein he was followed by the Cynics and Stoics, 94"? in Yartue 
who acknowleged a Fraternitie, as being both deſcended from 94 419% 


Secrates's Schole, and herein agreed with him, in making the chief 
cnd of Philoſophie to be,7d ee)' agerluw Zla, To live according to Vir- 
tue. So Plato, who, according to univertal conſent, received his 
Morals from Socrates, follows his Maſter therein,telling us, «That 
q +4" a8 is the way to true Felicitie z which has chiefly theſe 
© two Oſhces, to Contemplate God, and to ſever the mind from 
© Corporcal Phantaſmes. So again Flaro, in his Euthydemus tels 
us, © That Uſe in things holds the principal place, and the poſſeC- 
<ſjon of any thing ; and therefore of ſcience it ſelf, which with- 
«© out the nſe thereof, is vain : So that if there could be a ſcience, 
© which ſhould give us Immortalitie, yet were it of no value, if we 
© underſtood not how to uſe it. Whence he concludes, 5 cogie 
deg meyrers wruy fy mor The er3gumrys, Wiſdome therefore alwaics 
makes men to live happily. Again he ſaics, That he deſerves very il of 
Philoſophie, who lrves not Philoſophically, 1.e. according to the precept + 
of Philoſophie. And elſewhere he give us this as the ſpiritsof al l1is 
Philoſophie, To Ph:loſoph:;ſe is to know, love, and imitate God, Yea 
eAriſtotle, his Scholar , who abounds in ſpeculation , docs yet 

herein ſymboliſe with him, and Socyares his Maſter ; affirming, 
that healone is a true Philoſopher, who lives Philoſophically, So 
eAriſt. Eth. l. 2.c.4 it monndi Tavra hs megrlevn* init 4 abyoy 

xaTagilyorres ovlei ginogoger þ £Tws Tau anvbelor” Luotly 71 rorhy- 

Tec Tois nduvroty bt of) iargar uy dxtury Ginuwine]; motory S £)%y 
$i megolatlouivay Gang fy ud) indiyer iv TEurt T7) afua, rw I5camwi- 

pero, 5Y ror F 4Juxhr urwa ginoooparres, e any doe riot theſe 

things, but flying to ther reaſon they th:nk, to Philcſophiſe, and ſo to be 

virtuous ; doing lhe to jick men, who hear their Phyſitian dil; cently, but 

yet doe nothing of what he preſcribeth. As therefore theſe playing this 
the Phyſicians, wil never cxre the bode, ſo the other, thus Philoſophiſing, 

wil never cure the ſoul. But the Stoics (as it has heen already hin- 

ted) follow Socrates, xare mids, foot by foot, reducing al Philo- 

ſophie to Moralitic. So Epittetws bid his Diſciples, Not to rel the 

world they were Philoſopners by words, but by deeds, to act as Philolo- 
Gg 2 phers, 
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Socrates's Moralitie or PraFic Philoſophie. Book III, 
pers. As ({aics he) ine % Ta ToBaTa s x 6gTov gigoy ra Toig Tolptoty 


inifemxyry meooy Tpayor, dare THY vouly Vow mhlavre loa Vo giger, xz 
yoae* x, ov Toirwy fc. The ſheep do wot bring their grafſe to the 
thepherd, to flew how much they eate, but digeſting their food within, 
they bring forth a good Fleece, and eMilke. And fo do your, don't 
reach men, how they ourht to eate, but eat as you ought, GC. So Seneca 
Epiſt. 75. He is not bleſſea, whe k;:owes thiſe things, but who does them, 
Ep:ſt. 94. What elſe is Ph:loſophie, but a law of Life ? The like Seneca 
Epiſt. go. Wiſtdeme ſet: deeper, neither does ſhe teach the hands, but is 
the Miſtreſſe of Las : ſhets a Queene, and Governeſſe;, Art: ſerve, 
but wiſdome T0verns the life. Again,Epilt. 117. The mind is wort to de- 
lizht rather than to heal it ſelf, and to make Philoſephie a Recreation, 
whereas it ouzht to be a Remedie, &c. To which we may adde thar 
of Plutarch de placit. philsſ. 1. 1. It behoves (faies he) a man [ truly 
wiſe and}, bleſſed # yoyer SrognrINAy cHrar fd array, GANG x) Tegxlindy 
%' Seorruy, To be, not only Theoretic of Beings, but alſo prattic of 
things wanting as towel-bcing. By al which we ſee what a general 
reception this ativeand moral Philoſophie, which Socrares firſt 
brought into the Scholes, found amonglt al the following Sets, 
ſpecially the Stoics. That Socrates reduced the whole of his Phi- 
loſophie to an Jjvnegtie, YVirtuons operation, 1s evident by what is 
mentioned of him in Srobeusr,Serm.1, Pag.29 *Egguirs 5 Tiv@ avrdy 
[/c. Sarggrlw)] 7i Soxoln aimed xeon ade immibuc tive; das- 
xeivaTo $imegtiay =» x deires 5 x Sropnied Tas Ton tia ir wp yrogyle 
Te fiogyite tv regrlovras, is S' havgeig The Te lated, br 5 moTea 
#35 76 Torrid. Th 3 unIby Tv TegTIoTe 474 xgnoiuer iy Ton dTrar, 
«74 $20pinn Some one aiking Him (i.e. Socrates) what ſeemed to him 
the beſt inſtruftion ? He anſwered Eupraxie, or Wel-doins --- For he 
ſaid they were beſt and moſt grateful to God in husbandrie,who tr anſatt- 
ed their husbandrie affaires wel, In Phyſics, who aited as good Phyſici- 
ans; In Politics, who diſpatched the Politic concerns wel. But he, that 
does nothing wel, ſaid he, is neither profitable, nor [_ Theophiles]] grate- 
ful to God. Thus Stobeus, who alſo in what follows, ſerm. 1. Pag. 
29.) tcls us, out of Xenophon, bib. 2. de Socrat. that Socrates made 
this his prattice whereſoever he came, to'do Good, QC. #]w 5 Surggras 
lf iy Tar7t reg yuert x, mdyTa Tem win =» Sort 389 geht 
MaTloY Tv Ted EutedTH Guile, x; (47T" ixcivs Sratelberr Gaxodr x, by 
$T7w7r Texypert = x yag maitor why nrlov © anshdlay inuorrina? 
ewd\1aTeBaor, Thus SOcrates was in every affair and according to 
every reſpett uſeful. wherefore nothing was more beneficial than to have 
* Converſation 
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Chap. I. Particulars of his Moral Philoſophie, &c. 


onverſation with Socrates, and conference with him in every pl.ce, ard 

mater : for he profited thoſe, who converſed with him, no leſſe in recrea- 
tion, than in ſerwus ſtudies, and conferences. So Ilutarch acquainrs 
us, * That Socrates tanght not only in the Chair, but even in his 
* recreations, in his eating, in the Field, in the Market ; finally, 
© when he was in Priſon : thus he made every place a Scholec of Viz: 
©tue, &c. As for the ſeverals of Socrates's Moral Philolophicy 
we bave no exact account thereof, becauſe he left nothing in \Wri- 
ting; only we may look upon molt of Plato's Moral Philoſophi- 
ſings, as extracts (though with ſome flouriſhes, and intermixtures 
of his own) of Socrates's Principes: for It is a received opinion 
amonglt the Ancients, that Plato owes the or49ime of his Moral Phi. 
loſophie to Socrates, as Auzuſtin, &c. But yet we thal give one 01 
two particulars of Socrates's Morals, Cc. 


1. He made ita great part of his deſigne to ſtrip men of their 1+ His Infticates 
againſt ſelf-con- 
have ſome kind of fecling ſenſe, how apt men are to be their own AC x 
flattercrs, toabound in the ſenſe of their own parts and ſufficien- dalce ts fadie 
ces; and therefore he laies this as the firſt principe, and founda- our ſelres. 


affeted conceited opinions of their own wiſdome. He ſeemed to 


tion of al Philoſophie, Krow thy ſelfe. So Plato (CeAlcibiad. 1.) 
brings in Socrates atlviling Alcebiades to the ſtudie of himſelf thus: 
"Mane meIiuer@® ipol 78 ) md iy Athpors yeoupart TNQOI 
ZEATTON But bcheve me and the Delphic Oracle, Know thy ſelf. 
He tels us, * That they who know not themſelves, know nothing 
© of their own goods, or ils, nor of any ſuch thing as belongs to 
©them; yea that they knew nothing of other affaires; and there- 
© fore could never make good Po'iticians, or Governors of Fami- 
© lies. He a!fo affirmes, that al fin procedes from a conceitcd'ig- 
*norance, which makes men preſume they know, what indeed 
© they are ignorant of, He ſhews how many have errcd from 
© the beſt Marke, becauſe they trulted to their own opinion ; 
© whereas thoſ>, whoare conſcious of their ignorance, wil com- 
© mit thcmſelyes to the teaching of others. He ſaics this is the belt 
© Modeſtic and Wiſilome 13 yirecrer txvrdy, to know 4 mans ſelf. 
© He gives us tic root of this Selft-knowlege, namely the knawlege 
© of God, cc. He alſo informes us touching 1ts true Object, and 
© At: viz. that it is a: reflexe knowlege oi the Soul, its Habits, 
« Aﬀts, &c. And the more effectually to convince cAlcibrades of his 
c evIadelas and proud arrogance, Socrates draws a parallel *twixt 


© him, and the Perſian Monarchs, thereby to ſhew him how incon- 
*{iderable he was. 2. Socrates 


230 His Rhetoric Ironies, &c. Book [I]. 


2. For the go- 2. Socrates gave many excellent precepts for the governemert 
©-ernement of the of the Tongue, as Srobers, Serm. 3. 44. piaitoor dar aaron © gr- 
PO1g t. abhaner,to be a lover of hearing, more than a lever of ſpeaking. Again, 
peg ite The wp abyes oryy Thu 5 orylw xayy, Seal thy words with 
ſilence, and thy ſilence with opportunitie ;, wherein he Pythagoriſed. 
Laſtly, Albeit Socrates gave many excellent Moral Inſtitutes, yet 
was he greatly defective both as to Principes, and Practice ; as 

hereafter, 
Socrates's mode, $.6. As for Socrates's Mode, or Forme of Philoſophiſing, it was 
or forme of Phi- in the general ſuitable to his mater, natural, familiar, and plain, 
loſojhifng, Ni- not artificial. He ſuitcd his Forme to his Mater, according to the 
ar kg fz- method of Nature z not his Mater to his Forme, as the Scholes 
: now doe. For the mater of his Philoſophie being chiefly Moral, 
he fitted his forme thereto. In particular, the Socraric Mode, or 
r. His Rhetoric Forme of Philoſophiling was Twofold, (1.) Rhetoric, or Sua- 
mode Ironic. five, (2.) Dialectic, or Perſuaſive. (1.) As to Socrates's Rhe- 
toric mode of Philoſophiſing, it was by Ironie : and indeed his 
whole life was but a kind of lronie, or diſſimulation ; whence he 
was called 6 eigay, i. e.Onethat attsthe part of a Foolthough moſt Wiſe. 
Cicero (de orat. 2.) telsus, © That Socrates exceded al men in this 
© Ironic diſſimulation, mixing a ſweet Urbanitie, and pleafant- 
© neſſe with his diſcourſes. So Strobe ſaies, That his Feaſtes were 
inſtructive. And Plato, Conviv. Pag. 221. telsus, © That Socra- 
© res's Speeches were like the Images of the Szlezs, which had one 
©repreſentation without, and another within, He that hears his 
« diſcourſes, at the firſt ſound may count them abſurd and ridicu- 
© lous. For his words and the whole conformation of Sentences, 
<if we-conſider their externe garbe, they ſeeme to be the rough 
©skil of ſome contumelions Satyr ; | ſo that they who are lcile 
© killed in the mater, may eaſily contemne his words. But if any 
© ſhal look more inwardly into his words, he ſhal find firſt, that 
© they only have mind : Then he that looks more narrowly into 
© them, ſhal find them to be altogether Divine, and to contain in 
© them the cffigies of many virtues, yea althings that tend to a 
© good and happy life. In this I commend Socrares, faith Plato. 
2. HisDialz(lic (2.) AS for Socrates's Dtialectic Demonitrative, and Perſuaſive 
by In4uton, Mole of Philoſophiſing, it was alſo Natural, and Familiar, not 
rt Artificial, as that in A-;otle's Schole, In brief, Secrates's natu- 
7 2 ral Logicconliſted in Induction; which Grcero [de Invent. 1.7] de- 
lines, « Diſco;nje, 19: gams afſem 10 things dontful, by the aſſert 
which 


Chap. I- His Diſputing by Interrogations, 8c. 231 
which is yielded to things not doutful. Lud. Vives, in eAug. Civ, l. 8, 

c. 7. acquaints us, * That this Socratic Induction is of al moſt 

© powertul, which none uſed more happily than Socrates ; whence 

© Quintilian commends it to his Orator whence alſo Plats bor- 

rowed his Mode of Dialogiſfing, &c. This kind of reaſoning $So- 

crates affected, becauſe he would not himſelf uſe any arguments 

of perſuaſion, but rather worke ſomewhat out of what was gran- 

ted. This his diſcurſive Induction Socrates formed into, and ex- 

preſſed by Interrog#:1ons, as it's evident to any, that ſhal conſider 

his diſcourſes in Plato, So Hoornbeek,, ſumma (ontroverſ. pag. 56. 

« Alwaies (faics he) I approved the Socratic mode of Diſputing, ' 

< wherein, by continued and preſling interrogations and anſwers, 

© the truth at laſt is ſo certainly gathered and concluded, that it 

<caſily gains an aſſent from al : which as elſewhere, ſo ſpecially 

<in Plato's Hippias he obſerves, &c. Socrates made uſe of this kind 

of Argumentation by Interrogations, thereby to draw forth the 
concluſion he aimed to prove, even from the gradual conceſſions 

of his opponents : for he was wont to ſay he knew nothing him- 

ſelf, only like a barren Midwife he was endowed with a particu- 

lar gift for the aſſiſting others, to bring forth their own concep- 

tions. So Plato, Theet. pag. 210. Tlw 3 uaidey Tavrlwiyo x 1 pu- 

Thy ix 947 iadxoete, This Midwifes Art I and my Mother received 71,6 n;1ai; 
from God, &c. In theſe Dialogiling diſputes Socrates attributed interogati- 
more to his opponents, detraCting from himſelf; for he pretended ons of Zewiſh 
ſtil to know nothing, and therefore refuſed to take Money of 9/8#n4'» 
his Scholars. Thence Arrſtotle, 2 Elench. Sophiſt. cap. 8. ſaies, 

That Socrates alwates interrogated, but never replied ; becauſe he 9g 

feſſed he knew nothing. This Natural and familiar mode of realon- 

ing by queſtions and anſwers, uſed in Socrates's Schole, ſeems an 

exact imitation of, and derivation from the Jewiſh mode of Dif- 

putation. So Mark 8. 11. *tis faid the Phariſees came forth, and Mark 8. 11. 
began to queſtion with him, &c. evCurio dund, to diſpute with him 

by queſtions. So Grotius on this place: The ancient manner of Dif- 

puting, faies he, was by Interrogations. But more exprelly, Luk 11. 7,6; 11. 2, 
53. "tis ſaid the Scribes, and Phariſees began to urge him vehemently, 

Ferrers hrierry 4. e. by Interrogations, unto which they required 

an extemporary anſwer : ſo it follows, and to provoke nm to ſpeak. 

of many things, Smoouaritey. © This word (Taics Grotur) was ta- 

© ken from the Scholes,where the Maſters were wont to ſet the ri- 


© per Scholars to poſe the younger by Interrogations : whence in 
the 
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the New Teltament the words #:aaiyats, and Hranxoyititar, uſu. 
ally ſignihe to diſpute, s. e. by Dialogucs, or qucttions, and an- 
ſwers, which was the mode of diſputing in the Jewiſh Scholes, and 
thence traduced nnto the Grecians, and continued amongſt th:m 
til Ariſtotle reduced this natural Logic toan Artificial way of Syl- 
logifing in Mode and Figure, of which more hereafter, in Plato's 
mode of Philoſophiſing. In theſe diſputations of Socrates, he in- 
tends more the d.awing forth, and revincing the opinion of his 
Opponent, than the delivering and eſtabliſhing of his own. For 
he conceived it not his concerne, who affirmed he knew nothing, 
to aflert any thing, as he himſelf declareth in Plato's Theatetus. 
And this his modeſt ſuſpenſion, or conceling his own opinion, laid 
the Foundation of thoſe differing Sects, which ſprang from him; 
ſpecially of the Academic 4roy8, 0r ſuſpenſion, of which hereafter. 
Howbeit Socrates's modeſtie would not permit him to aſſert and 
confirme his own gerripere, Or Hypotheſes, yet was he very bold 
and Ironic in refuting the proud aſlumings, of ſuch as pretended 
they knew althings. So eAuguſt. de (wit. l.8.c.3. * It is appa- 
©rent (faics he) that Socrates gid in his very Moral queſtions, 
© whereto he ſeems wholly to addict himſelf, either by his confeſ- 
© ſed ignorance,or diſſembled knowlege, with an admirable plea- 
< ſantneſſe and moſt acute urbanitie agitate, and ovcrturne the 
© folie of unlearned perſons, who thought they knew ſomewhar, 
&c. Al theſe Philoſophic Contemplations of Socrares laid toge- 
ther, ſufficiently argue their origine to be Divine and Sacred. Yea 
Fuſtin e Martyr, and other of the Fathers, conceived, that he li- 
ved w7 atyr, and that he did, wv wiges, in part acknowlege Chriſt. 
SO Frſtin eAMartyr x ad Senat. & Anton, Hornins Hiſt. Phileſ. 
{. 3.c. 13. 'Tis poſlible that Socrates's D2mon might be no other, 

than the Divine a&y@ or Spirit of God. 
The occaſion and &F, 7, This fervor of Socrates, mixed with an Ironic facetiouſ: 
—— of neſle in overturning the proud conceited ignorance of ſome, who 
#5 PrarY 8 fancyed they knew althings, is ſuppoſed to give the occaſion of his 
condemnation and death. So «Auguſt. de Civit. 1. 8. c. 3. faies, 
© That from theſe endeavours of Socrates to diſcover the folie of 
© theſe ignorant Sophiſts, enmities being ſtirred up, he was, by a 
© calumnious crimination, condemned, and puniſhed with death, 
© cc. Tlato, in his Apologie for Socrates affirmes, that theſe 
oiliums and feudes befel Socrates by reaſon of his diſputations 
againſt theſe proud Sopaiſts, The ſame Laertins : © There __ 
© three, 


Chap. I. Socrates his CharaFer. 


three, that accuſed Socrates, Anytus, Melitns, and Lycon the Ora- 
© tor, who was the Actor; whereas Anyrus defended the rout of 
«£ Artificers, and the reſt of the Athenians, whom Socrates often 
<derided ; and e Hebtus defended the Poets, whom Socrates had 
© condemned, and judged to be expelled the Citie. The main 
crime they accuſe him of, was his denying a multiplicitic of Gods, 
ec. for which he was condemned by 281 ſuffrages. Immedi- 
ately before his death, after he had taken the poyſon, he makes a 
learned and undaunted diſcourſe, about the immortalitie of the 
Soul, and its ſtate in ſeparation from the bodie, &c. and when he 
felt the paines of Death growing upon him, he takes his leave of 
his Scholars, enjoyning them to go, and Sacrifice a Cock to Eſcu- Tandem cum 
lapinsthe Demon-god of Medicine , as a thankful acknowlege- nonnullorum 
ment for ſo ſweet and noble a death. Of which ſee Plato's Phedo 9444 in ſe con- 
about the end ; alſo his, and Xenophon's Apologies for Secrates, —_ nyo. 
- / : - quod corriume 
with Diogenes Laertins;, where we find Socrates pleading, that his py juventu- 
Enemies overwhelmed him not with Crimes, butenvie only, &'c. tem, & novas 
And the Athenians were ſo greatly affected with the injurie done ſuperſtitiones in- 
to Socrates, that a little after they cauſed al their Scholes to be — _ 
ſhut, and puniſhed Xelirus with death, Anytus with baniſhment, ——_— 
crecting a brazen Statue to Socrates, as Auitin, And Ludov. Vrves Socrates.Quint. 
in Azg. Civit. 1. 8. c..2. gives him this great CharaCter : © This is {. 4 64+ 4p. 
© that Socrates of whom nothing can be ſufficiently ſaid for his Dig- 19+ miles. Hor- 
©nitic, who, as it's manifeſt, was the wiſeſt of al the Gentiles, 7 _ _ 
© and came neareſt of al to the Chriſtian Wiſdome, He was borne Ah Cha- 
© at Athens, Sophroniſcus being his Father, &c. He was a Man tem- rader. 
© perate, chaſlt, juſt, modeſt, patient of injuries; not greedy of 
© riches, pleaſures, no nor yet of glorie; for it's certain he writ 
*nothing. He was the firſt, who whilſt others profeſſed to know 
ealthings, profeſſed! himſelf to know nothing. To which may 
be added that ofs 2/orni, © Socrates was a man acute, pleaſant, in- 
© duſtrious, tcaching not ſo much by precept as example; whom 
© Lattantirs grants to be ſomewhat more ſincere than the reſt. 
Yet ſome ſay, Socrates was not exempted from that great Gentile 
uncleanneſſe, which the wiſeſt and beſt of thoſe Gentile Philoſo- 
phers were guiltie of, mentioned Rpm. 1. 21, 27. as clſe- 
where, Of Socrares”s 
$. 8. Though Socrates writ nothing himſelf, yet his Diſputes $:09tars, and 
were committed to Writing by his Scholars : amongſt whom —_— S 
Xenophor was thefirſt, and moſt punCtual; for Plaro uſeth a great _—_ "oy 
Hh libertie chiefeftGogd,&c 
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libertie in interlining his own Sentiments with his Maſters 
Dogmes.\ And albeit Secrares confined himſelf to Morals, and in 
his Philoſophiſings thereon uſed a plain method , yet after his 
death,his Scholars fel into ſeveral Factions and Seets,which ſprang 
from their differing Apprehenſions about the chiefeſt Good, and 
the chiefelt Evil. So Auſtin, Civit. 1.8. c. 3. © Therefore Socrates, 
«by reaſon of his ſo great Fame, both living, and dead, left be- 
© hind him many Sectators of his Philoſophie, whoſe Eriſtic ſtudie 
© was, to be verſed in the Controveriics of Moral Queſtions, 
© wherein the chicteſt Good conliſted? which not evidently a 

© pearing in Socrates's Diſputes, whileſt he ſtarted and aſſerted, 
* and deſtroyed every thing, every one formed ſuch a chicf Good, 
© as ſeemed molt plealing to him, Thus had theſe Soctatics differ- 
© ing perſuaſions about this laſt end; ſome placing the chiefeſt 
* Good in Pleaſures, as Ariſtippus , ſome in Virtue, as Antiſthenes, 
© &c. Indecdal the Sects of the Ionic Philoſophie, ſeem to owe 
their Origine to Socrates's Schole, ſpecially the Cyreniac, Cynic, 
Eleatic, Megaric, Academic, Platonic, Stoic. 


Xenophon. 1. Of Socrates's Scholars, Xenophon, and e/Xſchinrs, the Socratic 
clave faſt to their Maſter, without founding a new Sect. 

Ariſtippus 2.. Ariſtippus the Cyrenian, another of Socrates's Scholars foun- 

Founder of the ded the Cyreniac Sect, whoſe main Principe was, that the chiefeſt 

CYrentacs: Good lay in Pleaſure, whence the whole Sect was called 5#orixd, as 
the Epicureans after them. 

Antiſthenes of 3. Anrtiſthenes, another of Socrates's Scholars, founded the Cy- 


the Cynics and nic Sect, His chief Poſition was, that Virtue was the chiefeſt Good, 


Stoicss 


Euclid of the 
Megarics. 


Phxdo of the 


Eleatics- 


Plato of the A- 
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xar' «pe7ly Hy, wherein he was followed by Zeno his Scholar, who 
was the Founder of the Stoic Sect, which as to Morals held a great 
communion with the Cynics, and they both with Socrates, &c. 

4. Another of Socrates's Scholars was Euclid the Megaric, 
whoſe Followers were thence called Megarics, and afterwards 
Eriſtics, and by ſome Dialectics; becaufe they exerciſed them- 
ſelves chiefly in DialeCtic Queſtions; which humor Euclid ſuckt 
in, not from Socrates, but Parmenides and Zeno the Eleatic. 

5. Phedo of Elia, another of Socrates's Scholars, eſtabliſhed the 
Eleatic Set. He writ many of Socrates's Elegant Speeches. 

6. But the moſt renowned of al Socrates's Scholars, was Plate, 
that famous Founder of the old Academie, whence the new Aca- 
d<mics deſcended, as it follows, 

; CHAP. 


. 

% 

| 
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Chap. II. That Plato borrowed his choiceſt Notions, 8c. 


CHAP. IL 


Of the Platonic Philoſophie, its tradu@Gion 
from the Jews, 


That Plato borrowed his Philoſophie from the Fews, proved by the unt- 
verſal conſent, 1. Of Pagans. Plato's own Confeſſions, that he re- 
cerved his choiceſt Principes from the Barbarians, Phenicians, and 
Syrians, 1.C, the Zews. Plato's wanaids niy@, and ny @ 3G, 
fome Fewiſh Traditions : His Traditions of the Divine Ideas, Prov:- 
dence, Immortalitie of the Soul, and Origine of the Univerſe from the 
Fews. The Teſtimonie of Numenius, 2. The Teſtimomes of Jews, 
Ariſtobulus, Joſephus. 3. Teſtimonies of (briſtians. (1) More 
anciezt, as Clem. Alexandrinus, Juſt. Martyr, Jo. Grammati- 
cus, Ambroſe, Auſtin. (2.). Moderne, Lud. Vives, Selden, 
Jackſon, Cudworti, Stillingfleet, and Hornius. 


$. 1.T TAving given ſome curſorie account of the Socratic Philo- 

{ophic,we now procede to the Platonic (the main Branch 
of the Socratic) to demonſtrate its traduttion from the Jewiſh 
Divine Oracles. And nercin we ſnal take up the fame method we 


firſt to give that which the Scholes terme anihetrs mr, a De- 
monltration that *ris ſo; and then to procede to the ſeveral Cau- 
cs, Mernods, and wates by which Plato traduced his Philoſophic 
trom the Jewiſh Church, and Oracles. As for the firſt Branch of 
oar D:monltration, to prove the quod ſir, that Plato indeed bor- 
rowed the choiceſt parts of his Philoſophie from the Jews, and fa- 
cred Scriptures, we ſhal endeavor to make it good by an univer- 
fal conſent, or Telt.conie, which though but (as they phraſe it) 
an inartificial Argiment, yet wil it prove {trong and binding as 
to our preſent deſfigne: For we ſhal produce Tettimonies from al 
parties, both Pagans, Jews, and Chriſtians, and thoſe moſt able 
and faithful Recorders of and Searchers into Antiquitie : ſo that 
there- wil not be place left for douting (ſo far as ſuch an human 
Faith wil reach) that parties ſo diametrically oppoſite in their 
inclinations, perſuaſions, humors, principes, ſpirits, and intereſts, 
ihou!d univerſally conſpire toimpole a cheat and falſitic on al their 

Hh 2 polteritie 


That Plato bot- 
rowed the choi- 
cet of bis Noti- 
- ol _ the 
laid down in-our Diſcourſe of Pythagoric Philoſophie namely, 7ews, proved 
by Teſtimonies of 
Heathens. 


ſil 
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poſteritie ina mater, concerning which they had fufficient advan- 
tagesto fatisfe themſelves, and their poſteritie, That Grecian 
Piiloſophie in general was traduced from the Jewiſh Church, we 
proved by univerſal conſent, Book, 2. Chap. 1. which might ſerve 
as to our particular caſe. But we ſhal now give you ſome particu- 
lar Teltimonies to prove, that Plato derived his Philoſophie from 
the Jews; and Scriptures. And amongſt thoſe from Pagans, we 
{hal begin with ſome Confeſſions dropt from Plzs's own Pen, 
which ſeem to give ſome grounded cvidence, it not ful conviction 
to our Concluſion. 

2, Plato ac- 1. Plazoconfelicth ingenuoully, that he, together with the reſt 

&nowlegeth bis of the Grecians, received thcir choicelt Traditions and Learning, 

choiceftTraditi- om certain Barbarians more ancient than themſelves. $0 in his 


ons to be from | 7 
the ob on Cratylus, Pag. 426. Plato acknowlegeth, That the firſt Inſtitution 


by whom be of Letters was from the Gods, by certain Barbarians, &c, 1o in his 
means the Fews. Epinoms. he ſaies, What the Greeks received , nanny tyre tis Ta C- 

amrgydlorras, they put into a better mode, 4.e. they cloathed ina 
Teftatur Plaro Greek taſhion, thereby to diſguiſc it. That by Parbarians can be 


Grecos 4 Barb#- meant no other than the Hebrews, we have cndeavored to prove 
ris didictfſe,ſed 


ab eis accepts Out of Fuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Epiphanizs, Nicephe- 
meliora fechſſe. 71, and Serram, before Part 1. Book 1. Chap. 2... Allo this Part 
Steuch. Engubi- 2, B. 1. (.4» $. 1. and B. 2.C. 1.$. 1. This 1s farther evident by 
nus de Perens what we find in Tatiams (contra Grecos Oratio.) thus. It be- 
PoHloſ. 1.2. & 2+ © comes not you, O Grecians, to proſecute the Barbarians with ſo 
© muchenmitic, and to be ſo invidious againlt their Placits: For 

< what is there of Studie among you, which drew not 1ts Origine 

© from the Barbarians, &c ? Then having largely explicated the 

chief parts of the Grecian Learning, he procedes to demonſtrate, 

that the Moſaic Wiſdome, which he cals Barbaric , was moſt ancient, 

© Therefore, faith he, I have bid adicu to the vain Glorie of the 

©Romans, to the frigid Eloquence of the Athenians, and their con- 

© tentious Studies: and have embraced our Barbaric Philoſophie, 

© which how it is more ancient than your Diſciplines, I now pro- 

© cede to explicate. This he demonſtrates very accurately, by evin- 

cing, that eFoſes was more ancient than Beroſu/, who writ the 

Chaldean Annals, yea then Cadmrzs, &c. whence he concludes 

thus : © Hence it appears, that Moſes was more ancient than thoſe 

© ancient Heroes: and it 1s but equal, that we give credit to the 

© elder, rather than to the Grecians, who drewtheir Dogmes, not 

* rightly underſtood, from the others Fountain, For m_ of the 

Grecian 
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eGrecian Sophiſts, being induced by a certain Curioſitie, indea- 
« yored to_deprave, and pervert whatever they learned from 446 
« ſes, or the like wiſe Men; which they did partly,that they might 
© make that their own, which they drew from others; partly, 
© that under a feigned Compoſition of Specch, conceling what 
© they underſtood not, they might corrupt the Truth by their 
Comments. Thus T atianzs. 

2. Plato makes mention of certain Svezoe and $017;x0} wider, Plato's Syrien, 
Syrian and Phenician Fables, which he cals a Topo, ineff able, Cc, 414 Phenician 
So repub. 1. 3. p. 414. he telsus, of a Phenician Fable touching the Fables Jewiſh. 
Fraternitie of a! men made out of the Earth, &c. where Serrams ob. 
ſerves, © Tnat this Fable is but a foot-ſtep of the Primitive Truth, 
© touching the formation of Adam out of the Earth, and that by 
©the name of the Phenician DoCtrine is noted the Jewiſh. So 
Plato in his Sympoſium, ſpeaks of a Phenician Fable touching the 
arberyvroy , Or man and woman conjoyned ; which Euſebizrs with 
others, makes to be but a Jewiſh Tradition of Eves formation out 
of Adam, Yea, the Jews themſelves had this Cabbaliltic Fable of 
an Ardrozynon commun amongſt them, as Grotixs has obſerved on 
1 Tim. 3. 4. And Hammond, on Matth. 15. 22, tels us in expreſſe 
termes, © That when the Heathens ſpeak of the Original of their 
<Literature from the Phenicians, they mean the Hebrews, Bo- 
chart (Phaleg. l. 4.c. 34.) faith, that Herodotus cals the Jews Phe- 
nicians. So Xezophon tels us, the Jews were called Syrians, as be- 
fore, Part 1. Book 1. Chap. 2. Paras. g. 

3. Plato makes mention of a waxes aly @ , an ancient Diſc Plato's ancient 
corrſe, or Tradition, which he elſewhere cals avy@ 36 &, a Divine Traditions Few+ 
Word, or Tradition, received from the Ancients, who lived near the 
Gods, &c. vhich cannot be underſtood of any more probably, 
than of ſome Jewiſh Traditions, as appears by particulars. 

1. Plato, in his Philebus, Pag. 17, confeſſeth, that The know- Plato's Traditi- 
lege of Td y, &c. the one infinite Being was from the Gods, who com- 01 of the Anci- 
municated this kowlege to is by a certain Prometheus, together with a © 
bright Fire. And then he addes ;, »j 6 wiy near}, fc. This Storie 
of One, and many is a Tradition, which the Ancients, whowere better, 
and dwelt nearer the Gods than we, traiſmitted tous, &c. This Tra- 

dition of 8s & Toxae, One and many, was Originally traduced from 
the Tewiſh Church, and the Scripture account of God ; theUnitic 
of his Eſſence, and the Pluralitie of his Decrees; which Pythage- 
ras firſt brought into Grece - and after him Parmenides aſi _ tie 
| ame, 
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Plato's Divine 


thord. 


Plato's probable 


Tradition, 0r 
Fable. 


' Plato's ancient Tradition and Divine Word, Book III. 


ſame, as the foundation of his Metaphyſic Philoſophiſings about 
the Divine Ideas; as before, Part 1.B. 1.C. 2.4. 6. 

2, Plato, deleg.l. 3. makes mention of a waxards aby@r, an An- 
cient Tradition, which aftirmed God to be the beginning, end, and 
midale of althiags, &c. This Plutarch Cals wanaey Tisty, the old 
Faith; which ſurely could be nothing elſe, but the old Jewiſh Tra- 
dition, which they had received touching God's Creation of, and 
Providence over althings, "Thus Steuchus Engubinus, de Peren. Phi- 
lof. 1. 2.c. 2, Juſtin Martyr conceiveth, that where you find in Plato, 
or other Ph:loſopher.s, mention of maxaiss xby@r, the Arcient Fame, 
they meant it of Moſes. The like Plato, in his Philcbis affirmes, 
That al wiſe «Hen grant, - ws vis hy Beoinavs nut veart x tyits » that 
the Divine mind is to us King both of Heaven and Earth ; neither does 
any thing happen fortuitouſly, This y3s he elſewhere cals the Soul of 
the World, informing, and governing althings, as the Soul the Bodie : 
which the Learned ſuppoſe to be but a Tradition, from Gem, 1. 2, 
The Spirit, Cc. 

3. Plato, in his Phado Paz. 85. treating of the immortalitie 
of the Soul, confeſleth, that the ſafeſt and moſt certain way to 
prove it, Was #1« abyu eiv Tis, by ſome Divine Word, or Trad:- 
tion. Now what this Divine Word ſhould be, if not ſome Jewiſh 
or Scriptural Tradition, cannot be imagined. This Divine Word 
he elſewhere cals y1w0:4 imixrur@ , 4 Traditional Knowlege, &c. 
Of which ſee more, Part 1. Book 1. Chap. 2. $. 5. 

4. Plato in his Times, Pas. 29. being about to treat of the 
Origine of the Univerſe, laies down this preliminarie Concluſi- 
on: ©Itis juſt that both I, who diſcourſe, and you, that judge, 
© ſhoulidremember, that we have but human narure, and there- 
© fore recelving, # &x67a judo, the probable Fable, or Mythologic 
© Tradition, it's meet, that we inquire no farther into them, That 
this probable Fable was ſome Jewiſh, or Scriptural Tradition of 
the Origine of the Univerſe, wil be ſuſhcicntly evident, when we 
come to prove, that al Plato's Philoſophemes, touching the Ori- 
gine of the Univerſe, were but Traditions from Afſes's deſcrip- 
tion of the Creation. 


Plato's Fable of $5. Plato in his Politicus, pag. 272. gives us a large account of 
ie Golden Agee Adam's ſtate of Innocence, under the Symbolic Image of Saturn's 


Golden Are. He tels us, * The Fruits of the Earth grew of their 
© own accord, without labour ; that Men were naked, and had 
© Confercace with the Beaſts, And then he concludes; *© But _ 
, ©thing, 


Chap. II. His Golden Age from Jewiſh Traditions, &c. 
© things we muſt omit , fog &y i1uTy uluvris 715 ixards gary, wntil 
© there appeare to us ſome fit Interpreter. Serranus on theſe Words, 
Paz. 251. tels us, © that Plato acknowlegeth he received this Nar- 
© ration from elſewhere, in that he cals it wider, a Fable, for the 
< unfolding whereot he expected a hiMnterpreter. Wherefore hc 
© ſignifies, that the truth hereof was delivered to him by Tradi- 
© tion from the Primitive Times, &c. And [ think it wil appear 
very evident to any, that conſiders the whole Storie, that Plato 
refers to ſome Jewilh Records, or Traditions, whence he tradu- 
ced theſe his Notions about the Golden Age. So in like manner 
Plato in his Sympoſium, deſcribes the fal of Man under the Fable of 


Porn, exc, And I conceive, wherever we find Plato making men- by Plato con- 


239 


tion of any Barbaric, Egyptian, or Phenician Fables, handed over 4 the Jewiſh 


to him from the Ancients, ſpecially if they relate unto any Scrip- 
ture Narration, we may fately conclude, that by theſe Ancients 
he meant the Jewiſh Church, or Patriarchs, whoſe mames he con- 
celed; as alſo clothed thoſe Jewiſh Traditions with a Grecian 
Mythologic habit, thereby to avoid that odium, which lay upon 
the Jewiſh Nation; as alſo to gratifie the curiolitie of the Fabu- 
lous Greeks, and render himſelf more eſtimed amongſt them. 
That this was the reaſon why Plato diſguiſed his Jewiſh Traditions, 
and conceled the names of the Jews, whence they came, is aſler- 
ted by Origen, again!t Celſas, lib. 4. of which hereafter. Thus Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Hiſt. Part. 1. B. 1.C. 6.5.7. © But whether it were 
© out of the ſame vanitic, which poſleſt al thoſe Learned Philoſo- 
© phers and Poets, that Plato alſo publiſhed not under the right 
© Authors names thoſe things, which he had read in the Scriptures; 
© or fearing the ſeveritie of the Arcopagites, and the exemple of 
© his Maſter Socrates, by thent put todeath by Poyſon, I cannot 
© judge. Fuftin e Martyr (as it feemeth)) aſcribeth it wholly to 
Plato's fear, whoſe Words are theſe : Plato fearing the Areoparites, 
thought it not ſafe for him,among the Athenians,to make mention of Mo- 
ſes, that he taught there is but one God. But for that Divinitic, which 
he hath written in bis Timexs, he diſcourſed, and taught the ſame of 
God (faith uſt ia Martyr) which Moſes did. 

6. Yea farther Plato ſcems to uſe the very ſame expreſſions 
(though in another Tongue) that doſes does in his Deſcription 
of God. For whereas Mſes deſcribeth God, Exod. 3. 14. 1 AM, 
Plato termes him, 78 3%, avredy, &'c. which difters only in Gen- 
der, not rcally from Aſes's deſcription, Whence the _ 
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Teſtimonies of Pagans and Jews, Book [lI. 


"both Moderne and Ancient have concluded, that Plato drew this 
Notion of God out of Joſer. So Fuſtin Martyr, and Ludovicus 
Vives after him ; asalſo Raleiph, Hiſt. Part 1. B.'1.C.6.4.7. For 
where it pleaſed God, by his Angel to anſwer Hoſes, Evo ſum 
exiſtens, which is, 7 AM;,and exiſtens miſit me ad vos, I AMhath 
ſent me unto you, herein did Plato, faith Fuſtin Martyr, no other- 
wiſe differ, than that eoſes uſed the Word [Qui] and Plato the 
Word [2nd] eAMoſes enim qui exiſtit (inquit,) Plato quod ex- 
s/tir. For Moſes faith, He who ts : Plato, That which is, &c. Of this 
{ce more largely what precedes, B. 2.C. 8.5. 4. 

7. To theſe tacite acknowlegements of Plato we may adde the 
ful Teſtimonie of Numeniz: the Pythagorean Philoſopher, quoted 
by Clem. Alexandrinus, lib. 1. 5gou. Nuwin© 5 5 Nluvayign© gixb- 
oopGr dyTIngvs tyedge” 7 yay i Thadtay 1 Modis dThxitoy ; But 
Numenius the Fythagorean Philoſopher plainly Writes : What is Plato, 
but Moſes Atticiſing ? of 

$.2. Amongſt the Jews we have the teſtimonie of «£riſtobulus, 
who flouriſhed about 200 years after Plato, cited by Clemens Alex- 
and. ggap a. (as alſo by Exſebis Prep. Evane.l. g.c. 6.) where he 
brings in Ariſtobulus thus ſpeaking of Plato, xaInxoagdure Th xa?” 
nut; your$e7ig, x) partcrs Fr mrengyaouiy © Lrace of) fy duty Atyout» 
ywy, He followed our Law, or Inſtitution, and diligently inſpetted, or 

ſearched into al thoſe things mentioned therein. The ſame'is mentioned 
by LZudov. Vives, in Aug.Civ.l. 8. c. 11, © Ariſtobulus the Jew to 

'© Philometoy lib, 1. as Enſebius Cites him, ſaith, that Flato in many 
© things followed our Law: for he ſeems in many things to have 
© diligently examined every particular. For Meſes's Books were 
© tranſlated before Alexander , and before the Perſian Empire, 
© whence this Philoſopher, as wel as Pythagoras , received many 
© things. I am not ignorant, that his opinion about the tranſlation 
of Moſes's Books into Greek, before the Perſian Empire, is reject- 
ed by ſome Learned men; therefore ſhal not lay much ſtreſſe on 
it, yet why may we not aſſert with Eyſebs, that Plato (as Pytha- 
goras ) might have a ſight of Moſes's writings (not as tranſlated 
into Greek, but.) by reaſon of his skil in the Oriental Langua- 
pes, ſpecially the Egyptian, which was but a Dialect of the He- 

'brew, as has been before mentioned, Book, 2. ch. 5. $. 2. 8, of 
Pythagoras, of which more hereafter. To this teltimonie of Ari- 

ſtobulus is conſonant that of Foſephus the Jew, as Seclden, de jure 

N at. Hebr.l, 1.c, 2. 

$. 3, 
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$. 3. To theſe Teſtimonies of Pagans and Jews we may adde 7:fimonies of 


many of the learned Chriſtians, both Ancient and Moderne. As ©bri/tians more 


for the Ancients, Clemens Alexandrinus does once and again incul. 4%" 9n4 


cate, That Plato derived his Philoſophie from the Fews. SO 59g. I, 5. how Uerartr 


and he expreſly cals him, 7dy i& *Efexior priaboogey, the Hebrew Phi- 
loſopher. And 1n many places he does affirme this, That the Greek, 
Philoſophers generally were Thieves, mygg. Mavdius x, ff neggiraoy 76 
xwesrere TH JoyudToy wx wyacirus, HAngbras, T aking the choiceſt 
of their Dogmes from Moſes, and the Prophets, without thankful ac- 
—_ So Tuſtin Martyr eApol. 2, (and after him Theodo- uſt. Martyr. 
ret)afhirmeth that Plato, 2 of/ *E Beginar repdraer, drew many thinss 

from rhe Hebrew Rivulets ; yea, and that whatſoever he ſaid devoutly 
of God, or of his Worſhip, he ſtole from the Hebraic Philoſophie. The 


lame Johannes Philoponus frequently aſſerts: So of the Creation Zo. Grammati- 


of the World, /.6.c.21. pag. 249. he tels us, © That, what Mo. 
© (es affirmed of man, that he was made after the image of God, 
« Platotransferred to the whole viſible World, calling it zor 
© yours 947 #1317, 4 viſible image of the inviſible God. The like he 
mentions, {b.7.c. 11, 12. where he ſhews, how Plato imitated 
eWoſes, Gen. 1.31. inbringing in God rejoycing and recreating 
himſelf inthe workes of his hands , as very good, &c. Enuſebins Euſtbis, 
lib. 2. prep. Evans. conceives, that Plato learned from the Moſaic 
Doctrine, both the Tranſmutation of the World, and the Reſur- 
rection, and the laſt Judgement, cc. Amongſt the Latine Anci- 
ents, Ambroſe gives a ful Teſtimonie hereto; who affirmes, that Ambroſe. 
« Plato, for Learning's ſake, took a journey into Egypr, to informe 
© himſelf touching the things done, and written by ©ofes, the 
©Oracles of the Law, and the ſayings of the Prophets, cc. of 
© which ſec Selden de Fure Nat. l. 1. c. 2, But amongſt al the Anci- 
ents, none ſpeaks more fully to this, than Auſtin, de Civit. Dei Auguſtin. 
lib. 8. cap. 11. © Some faies he, joyned to us in the grace of Chriſt, 
© wonder when ticy hear and read, that Plato conceived ſuch 
© things of Got, which they acknowleged are molt congruous to 
©the truth of our Religion. Whence ſome have thought, that he, 
© when he went into Ezypr, heard the Prophet 7eremze, or that he 
© read in his peregrination the Prophetic Scriptures; whoſe op1- 
© nion I have laid down in ſome of my Books : But the account of 
© times being diligently -computed according to the Chronic Ht: . 
( ſtorie, it appears, that Plato was borne almoſt 100 years after 
© Feremy Propheſycd : wherefore Plato in that his 2 pen 
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Moderne Chri- 
fans: 


Teſtimonies of Ancient Chriſtianss Book It, 
© could neither ſce Feremy, who dyed ſo long before, nor yet read 
© the ſame Scriptures, which were not as yet tranſlated into the 
© Greek Tongue :  unleſle peradventure in as much as he was of a 
© ſharp judgement, he, by an Interpreter, learned, as the Egyp- 
© tian myſteries, ſo the ſacred Scriptures; not that he did by wri- 
©ting tranſlate them, as Prolomy, by the LXX. but by conference 
© he underſtood what. they contcined, ſo far as his capacitie would 
©reach. That which inclines us to this perſuaſion is, that the 
© Book of Geneſis begins, (chap. 1.v. 1.) Inthe beginning God made 
© Heaven and Earth, &c. which Plato, in his Timexs, allo declares : 
© God, ſaith he, i that work,, firſt joyned Earth, and Fire. For it's 
© manifeſt that by Fire he underſtands the Heaven. Thence thoſe 
©two middle Elements, which by their interpoſition joyn toge- 
© ther with theſe extremes, he cals Water and Air; whence 'tis 
©thought he underſtood this from what is written, Ger, 1. 2, The 
© Spirit of God moved upon the Waters, For, he little attending in 
© what manner the Scripture was wont to ſtyle the Spirit of God, 
© and becauſe the Air is called a Spirit, he thought that the Four 
* Elements were mentioned in that place. Again, in that Plato 
© faies, a Philoſopher is a lover of God, nothing is more manifeſt 
< in the ſacred Scriptures. And ſpecially (that which has almoſt 
© brought me fully to aſſent that Plato was not without thoſe ſa- 
© cred Books) when it is ſaid to Moſes (Exod. 3. 14.) I am that 1 
© am. He that is has ſent me, &c. This Plato vehemently held, and 
< diligently commended, &c. Thus Auſtiz. By which it's evi- 
© dent, what a ful conviction he had of the truth of our concluſi- 
© on. As for the particulars, of theſe Platonic notions, we ſhal 
hereafter, we hope, examine them, and prove that they were tra- 
duced from the ſacred Scriptures. 

As for Moderne Chriſtians, we find the moſt learned of theſe 
laſt Ages of this perſuaſion, that Plato derived. the choiceſt of his 
Contemplations, both. Phyſic and Met aphyſic,from the ſacred Scriptures, 
and Fewiſh ('hurch. So Lud. Vives, on this text of Ayguſt. Cv. l. 8. 
c. 11, Fuſtm Martyr, (faith he) in paracleſi ad Genes, & Enſeb. in 
© preparat. evang., and Theocritas, of the Greek affections, write, 
© that Plato tranſlated many things out of the Hebrew Books into 
© his own. Hence Numenus the Philoſopher ſaid, what is Plato, 
but Moſes eAtticiſing ? &c. The ſame is affirmed by Stenchus 
Eugubinus, on Plato's Timeus, and Selden de iure Natur. Hebr. 1, 1. 
c.2, Where he proves our concluſion at large. Thus Luther, Tom. 

1.Genef. 


"Chap. II. Teſtimonies of Moderne Chriſtians: 

I. Genef. 1.4.in cap. 1. * Plato, faith he, while he was in Egypt, 
© Collected as it were ſome ſparks out of the Speeches of the % 
© thers, and Prophets, therefore he comes nearer (than Ariſtotle) 


* as to the Origine of the Univerſe, &c. Alſo Dr. Fackson, of the puctfr. 


© Scriptures Pag. 55. ſpeaketh thus : © That Plato had either read, 
© or been inſtructed by ſome, who had read the Books of Moſes, 


« wil calily appear, &c. The like we find aflerted by Cudworth, in Cidworth, 


his Diſcourſe of Vion with Chriſt, pag. 22. *©I cannot (ſaith he) 
© conſent with Erxſebins, that Plato had ſeen Moſes his workes, but 
©that he certainly received by Tradition many things, when he 
* was in Egypt, or ſome other of thoſe Oriental parts bordering 


upon the Jews, &c. But Sir Walter Raleigh, Hiſt. of the World, Raltig's 


Part. 1, Book 1. c.6. $.7. ſpeaks more Categorically thus : © As 
© for Plato, though he diſſembled in ſome things, for fear of the 
© Inquiſition of the eAreopagztes, yet Saint eAu7nſtine hath alrea- 
«die anſwered for him as before, Et mirifice us delettatus eſt, que de 
© 1970 Deo tradita fuerant, And he was greatly delighted in the Doftrine 
© of one God, ſaith Fuſtin Martyr. Now howſoever Laftantius 
© pleaſed to reprehend Plato, becauſe (ſaith he.) Plaro ſought 
© knowlege from the Egyptians, and the Chaldeans, neglefting 
© the Jews, and the Books of 7oſes;, Euſebins, Cyrillus, and Origen 
< find reaſon to believe the contrarie ; thinking that from thence 
© hetook the grounds of al by him written of God, or favoring 
© of Divinitie : the ſam2 opinion had Saint Ambroſe of Pythagoras. 


Thus Stillinefleet, Orig. Sacr. Book, 3. chap. 3. pag. 592. * The Pla- Stillingfiect. 


< toniſts of Alexandr:a (faith he) ſtole their choiceſt Notions out 
© of the Scripturcs, but would not acknowlege it : which was the 
© grand artifice of their Maſter Plato, who doubtleſſe by means of 
©nis abode and acquaintance in Ezypr, about the time when the 
© Tews began to flock thither, had more certain knowlege of many 
<trutits of gran importanceconcerning the Dzitie, the nature of 
© the Soul, the O-i2:ne of the World, than many other Greek 
«Philoſophers had : but yet therein lay his great fault, that he 
* wrapped up and diſguiſed his Notions in ſuch a fabulous, and am- 
© biguous manner, that partly it might be lelſe known , from 
© whence he had them, and that they might find better entertain- 
© ment amongſt the Greeks,than they were ever like to doin their 
© plain and Native dreſſe ; which Plato himſelf ſeems to intimate, 
© when he ſaith, that what the Greeks received from the Barba- 
© rians, they put into a better faſhion, z. e, they diſguiſed it by a 
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Teſtimonies of Moderne Chriſtians. Book III. 
©Greek habit, that it might never be ſaſpected for a Forreigner, 
&c, The Teltimonies of Orzzen, and Yoſſius, ſee $. 4. of this next 
Chapter. To conclude this Argument, we have a pregnant Te- * 
ſtimonie of Hornius, Hiſt. Philoſ. l. 3. c. 14. ©It was an ancient 
© opinion, and now very much inveterated, that Plato drew many 
© things ont of Moſes, and inſerted them into his Writings. For 
© Numenits of greateſt Autnoritie amongſt the Pythagoreans, 
* ſaies,1hat Plato ſole out of Moſes's Writings, whatſoever he has of 
© God, and the Unrverſe. To whom the more ſage Fathers giving 
© heed, hence it came to palle, that the Platonic Philoſophie was 
© of higheſt Authoritie among them. For it was the commun 
© vogue, that it differed little from Moſes. Yea Crlins Rhod, 1. 16. 
© cap. 65. thinks, that Plato differs little from Chriſt”s Placits, And 
Eufebiug liv. 13. prep.c. 1. writes, that the Platonic Philoſophie was 
as it were tranſlated out of the Hebrew tongue intoGreck, © Fuſtin Mar- 
© ryr, in cApol. ad Anton. wil needs ſhew, that PLuo borrowed 
© whatever hath any veriſimilitude, or ſhadow of truth, from the 
« ſacred Scriptures. The ſame Euſebizs attemts in his Book againſt 
© the Philoſophers. As for the manner how Plaro transferred his 
Tewiſh Traditions from Hebrew into Greek I ſhal ſhew in the fot 
lowing Chapter, $. 4. &c. 


Chap. III. The Hiſtorie of Plato's Lifh. 


CHAP. IIL 


Of Plato's Life and Travels for Oriental 
Traditions, 


Plato's Origine and Inſtru'tion under Socrates. His travels into Ita- 
lie, to acquaint himſelf with the Pythagorean Philoſophie, which he 
was inſtrutted in by Archytas the Tarentine, Timzus the Locria, 
Epicarmus, &c. Hs travels into Egypt where he informed himſelf 
in the Fewiſh Wiſdome and Myſteries, viz. touching the Origine of the 
Univerſe, the Immortalitie of the Soul, the Fal;, alſo concerning God, 
his Nature, Ideas, Providence, &c. How Plato might receive in- 
formation from the Fews and Fewiſh Oracles,whilſt inEgy pt, by rea- 

ſon of his skil in the Egyptian tongue, or by ſome Interpreter. What 
emprovement Plato recerved as to Fewiſh Traditions from the Pheni- 
cians, their Theologie and Philoſophie, cc. Plato's cAcadenye, his 


Charatter, and Workes, 


6.1, T E have, in the foregoing Chapter, by inartificial De- The 2iforie of 
monſtration or Teſtimonies proved, that Plato tra- Plato's life. 


duced the choiceſt of his Contemplations trom the Jewiſh Church 
and Scriptures, We now procede to the J4b7e, to demonſtrate 
the ſame from the cauſes, means, and wayes by which Plato gained 
theſe Jewiſh traditions. For the clearing whereof we ſhal give 
ſom? brief hiſtoric relation of Plato's Life, Preceptors, and Tra- 
vels; whereby it wil be manifelt, what advantages he had to ac- 
quaint himſelf with the Jewiſh Philoſophte and Myſteries. Au- 
ſtin, de Croit, 1. 8. c. 4+ gives us this good, though ſhort, account 
hereof : © But amongſt the Diſciples of Socrates, Plato indeed, 
© who altogether obſcurcd the reſt, defervedly ſhines with moſt 
<excelling glorie. Who being an Atiienian, of a good tamilie, 
and of an admirable ingenie, far excelled his Condilciples: yet 
© counting his own capacitie and endeavors, with the emprove- 
© ment of Socrates's Initruftions, inſufficient for the perfefting of 
© Philoſophie, he travellcd far and near, wherever -the fame of 
* gaining any noble Science led him. Therefore in Egypr he learn- 
©ed whatever was greatly cltimed and taught there; and thence 
©coming into thoſe parts of ralze where the tame of the Pythe-. 

© Foreans 


Plato's 0r1g1i- 
tal, 
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"His Extra@ion and Inſtitution under Socrates. Book INI. 
© goreans was Celebrated, he learned there the whole of Italic 
© Philoſophie, which then flouriſhed, having heard the moſt emi- 
*nent of the Doctors thereof, &c. Thus Auſtin, wherein he 
gives us a fultelation of Plato's Travels, though he differs ſome- 
what from Laertixs, and others, as to method, cc. as hereafter 
it wil appear wien we ſhal conſider this general ſtorie in its {c- 
verals. 

$. 2. Plato was borne at eAthens, in the 88th Olympiad, as Lu- 
dov. Vives in Auguſt. l. 8. cap. 4. Apuleins l. 1. de Doom. Plat. tels 
us, © That Plato was ſo Sirnamed from the large habitude of his 
* bodie (which was the commun opinion) for he was at firſt cal- 
<led Arzſtocles : though ſome think, he was called Plato from the 
* arnplitude of his Speech, and Eloquence. His Parents were Ariſt. 
and Perittione ;, his Fathers ſtock related to Codrus the laſt King of 
Athens, his Mothers to Solon, that famous Athenian Legiſlator ; 
whence Plato (as I takeit in his Twmers) ſpeaking of Solon, cals 


Fis inſtitution him his Kinſman, &c. Plato's firſt Precoptor was Socrates, with 
»nder Socrates» yhom its ſaid he lived Eight years: in which time he committed 


the ſubſtance of Socrates's diſcourſes to writing, but with great 
mixture and addition of his own ; which gave much offence to 
Xenophon, is condiſciple; who in an Epiitle to <Aſchines Socrati- 
cus, (mentioned by Euſebins Prepar. Evang. 1. 24.) upbraids Plato, 
for corrupting Socrates's Philoſophie by Pythagorean, Barbaric, 
Egyptian, and his own intermixtures. And Drogenes, lib. 3. writes, 
© That there was little friendſhip, but much emulation *twixt Plato 
© and Xenophon : For they both writ their Sympoſrumn, their Apolo- 
© vie for Socrates, and their Moral Commentarics. Plato, in his 
© Books of Laws, fates, that Xcnophor's xvge merfeia was fictitious. 
© Though they both greatly extol Socrates, yet they make little 
© mention each of other. From Socrates it was that Plato received 
thechiefeſt of his Morals, as *tis generally confeſt; and ſhal be 
hereafter mentioned. After Socrates's death Plato applicd himſelf 
to Cratylus, the Diſciple of Heraclirus, from whom, we may pre- 
ſume, he received good inſtructions : for he makes him the chief 
ſubject of one of his Dialogues. Plato primitus Heracliti ſelta im- 
butus, poſtea vero Socratis Diſcip'ne traditus, Clariſſimus omnium Phi- 
loſophorum evaſit. Plato being firſt of al of the Heraclitian Sett;, and 
afterwards grving up himſelf to the Socratic Diſcipline, became the moſt 


famous of al the Philoſophers. Apul. 1. 1. de Philoſ. Plato afterward 
addreſſes himſelf to Hermogenes, who followed Parmenides's Phi- 


loſophic, 


Chap. III. His InftrnG ion from the Pythagoreans, &c. 
loſophie, from whom we may ſuppoſe he borrowed many of his 
Metaphyſic Contemplations, about Divine Ideas, of which he 
diſcourſeth at large in his Dialogue called Parmenides, After 
theſe Plato had recourſe to Euclid, the Founder of the Megaric 
Sect : whence he went to Cyrene to be inſtructed by Theodorus the 
Mathematician, Cc. 
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6. 3. Plato having a natural afteftion and ſtrong inclination un- Plato's travels 


to the Pythagoric Philoſophie, as that which carried with it moſt 
of Divine Mylteries, and therefore ſuited beſt with his luxuriant 
Phanſie, he travels into Jralie, that part which was called 1azn:; 


many Admirers and ScCtators of his Diſcipline, Amonglt theſe 


into Magna 
Gracia and in- 
ſtruftions from 

: oP : the Pythagoree 
Grecia, where Pythagoras had Philoſophiſed, and left behind him ans. 


Pythagoreans Plato heard at Tarentzm eArchytas the Elder, and Plato Pythage- 


Euritus, Amoneglt tne Locrians he heard T:mers the Locrian, from 
whom he borrowed many of his Traditions touching the Origin 


VIC et, Peter Cite 
tires omnes dif 
01)'ine parti» 


of the Univerſe, its parts, c>c. So Ludov. Vives on Aug. in Civ. c::5 oft. Euf. 
lib. 8.c. 11, {peaking of Plato's Timens, faies, © he called this contra Hieroc. 


© Book ſo, becauſe Timers the Locrian is induced diſputing of the 
© Univerſe, whom he heard in /ralie, who alſo writ in the Doric 
_ *tongue of the Univerſe ; from which Book Plaro borrowed ma- 
© ny things. So alſo Ferome, in his Apologie againſt Rufſinr tels 
us, * that Plato was inſtrufted in the Pythagorean Learnirg by 
© eArchytas the Tarentine, and Timers the Locrian. Farther, at 
(roto Plato heard Philolans the Pythagorean. Beſides, Flato recei- 
ved lightand inſtruftion from other Pythagorean Authors, name- 
ly, Lyſis the Pythagorean, whom he makes the ſubject of his Dia- 
logue called a g1aies: alſo from the Books of Epicarmw, alias 
Cows, that famous Pythagorean Philoſopher. So Lud. Vives, 112 
Auſtin, Civ. 1. 8. c. 11. © cAlcinus (lates he) in his Books, he writ 
© to cAmynthas, teacheth, that Plato borrowed his opinion of Ideas 
© out of the Books of Epicarmws, who was Cos a Philoſopher of 
©the Pythagorean Sect, whom in times paſt they make to excel 
© others of the Learned, as the Sun amongſt tne Stars, and the Sea 
© amongſt the Rivers : He writ of the Nature of things, cc. From 
Plato's great affeation, and imitation of the Pythagorcan Philo- 
ſophie 1t came to paſle that in the writings of the Ancients, the 
Names of Platoniſts and Pythagoreans are oft confounded, So 
Euſebins, lib. 14. Prepar. c. 2. conſidering Piato himſelf in him- 
elf, we cal bim a Pythagorean. The like Apuleinz, Flor. 15. Plato 
differing little, or nothing from this Sect does Pythagoriſe. mo the 
ame 


His Travels into Egypt, &c. Book HI. 
ſame Apmlems, hib. 1. de Philoſ. gives this account of Plato's divert- 
ing from the Socratic Philoſophie to the Pythagorcan: © When 
© Socrates had bid farewel to Human affairs, Plato defletcd from 
© the Socratics ; whoſe affaires were then doutful to the Pythago- 
© reans, ſeeking what proficience he might gain among them. And 
© he went twice into rake, where he heard the Pythagorcans Ex- 
© r1t15,and Archytas the Senior. Thus Hormus, Hijt. Phil.l. 3.c,14. 
And that Plato indeed greatly valued Pythagorean Philoſophie, 
is evident by what Zaertiws relates, namely that three Pythagore- 
ans Books coſt him no leſle than One Hundred Attic Pounds, 5. e. 
3000. Karoles; for an Attic pound conſiſts of 20 Kareles, as Voſ- 
ſius de Phileſ. Seft. cap. 12.4. 2. As for the time of Plato's abode in 

Tale, Cicero in (atone writes, that Plato came to T arentum when 
L. AEmilins, and Ap. Claudius were Conſuls : though according to 
Livie this account wil not hold. Now that the Pythagoric Philo- 
ſophie was traduced-from the Jewiſh Oracles we have before ſuffi- 
ciently proved, Book 2. cap. 5. $F. 2. . 
Plato's Travels $, 4., But the greateſt advantage that P/ato had to informe him- 
= EgYPL, ſelf in the Jewiſh wiſdome and myſteries , was his travels into 
by Re th Egypt; which Laertizs makes to have been after his departure from 
7Zewiſh wiſs Ttalie; though Auſtin, in what was before cited, ſuppoſeth him 
aome. to have travelled trom Egypt into 7ralie : Others reconcile both, 
by affirming that Plato went firſt unto Trabe, thence into Evype, 
from whence he returned back again into /ralie. Quintilian, 1. 1. c. 
Ig. faith : Plato non contents diſciplints quas preſt are poterant Athe- 
nz, 101 Pythagorzorum, ad quos in Italiam navipaverat, Egypti 
quoq; Sacerdotes adiit, atq; eorum arcana perdidicit, Plato not ſatiſ- 
fied with what Learning Athens could afford, nor yet with that of the 
Pythagoreans, to whom he had made a Voyage into ltalie , had recourſe 
alſo to the Prieſts of Egypt, and became throughly acquainted with their 
e Myſteries. But the account of Laertius ſeerns molt probable, 
(which Yoſſius adheres unto) who ſuppoſeth , that Plaro's laſt 
Voyage was into Egypr, wherein he was accompanicd with Eurips- 
des ;, or, as Voſſius, with Eudoxus; whcre he had 13 years conver- 
ſation with the Egyptian Prieſts, as Strabo, l(b. 17. Cicero tels us, 
© that Plato's deſign in Travelling to Egypt, was to informe him- 
© ſelf in Arithmetic, and the Celeſtial Speculations of the Barba- 
©rians, &'c. That under this notion of the Barbarians mult be 
underſtood, if not excluſively, yet incluſively the Jews, is a com- 
aun received perſuaſion of the Learned both Ancient = Mo- 
erne, 
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derne, as 7uſtin eAartyr, ( lemens Alexandrinus , Origen , Epi- Que «jus pere- 
phanins, Serranus, &c. And this is moſt certain, that about &/#nat#o omni- 
the time of Plaro's abode in Esypt, there were great numbers an celedervims 
of the Jews, who reſorted thither, and we may no way dout, jet. I 
— 3 : .gypto Precte 
that he, who had ſuch an inſatiable thirſt after Oriental Tra- pun $ecerdo- 
ditions and Myſteries, for the fatisfying whereof he Icft no tem S:chnuphim 
Perions, Places, or Records unexamine1 , would lect paſle H!4opolitznum, 
ſuch a conſiderable partic of men as the Jews were , who * £9749%m, 
5 i : ' E:doxus audt- 
pretended unto, and that upon good grounds, the molt ,;; 7. -. 
ancient Records, Traditions , and Myſteries. Surely we can- wie. phiy, 1, 3, 
not rationally judge, that Plato's curiolitie, or humor, foc 14. 
greedie after myſterious wiſdome , would neglect fo great op- 
portunitie, as he had for the inſtrufting himſelf in the Jew- 
iſh Wildome , whileſt he was in Egypt. Beſides, we have be- 
fore, Book, 1. Chap. 2. proved, that the choicelt parts of the 
Egyptian Philoſophic , were of Jewiſh extract : 1o that what 
Plato gained here, may wel be reckoned to be of Jewiſh Ori- 
gine, This wil be farther evident, if we take a view of ſome 7hat Plato, 
particular Colleftions which Plato made whileſt he was in whilef in E- 
Egypt. We are told, (1.) Epiſt. Socrat. 26. *that Plats ha. SYPoſearnee 
<ving taken a view of the chief parts of Egypt, at laſt ſee _ 
<led himſelf in the Province of Sais, where he was inſtructed "Y 
©by the Wiſe men, touching their Opinions of the Univerſe, 
© whether it had a beginning? &c. Now that Plato's Tradi- 
tions about the Origine of the Univerſe were of Jewiſh Ori- 
gination , we ſhal hereafter prove, (2.) Pauſamas affirmes, 
© that Plato learned alſo from theſe Wiſe men of Sais, the 
<:mmortalitie of the Soul, &'c. which was evidently a deri- 
vation from the Jewiſh Oracles. (3. Origen, againlt Celſw, 
lib. 4. pag. 18g. concelves , ©that Plato, by converſe with the 
«Jews in Eeypr, received ſome notices of eAdam's fal, which 
© in his Sympoſiacs, he Symbolically ſets forth under the Fable 
© of Porus (4. e. Adam) his being Drunk with Nectar, and 
©ooing into Fupiters Garden, (4. e. Paradiſe) &c. This he 
conceives more probable, becauſe of Plato's manner, 7s weydae 
tauny gairiuire Sbywera xeuar wp S164 The monais Us md 7% wid gn» 
wars, to hide his great — or Dogmes, under the _ 
0 
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of ſome Fable by reaſon of the vulgar. And in what follows, he 

makes mention of Plato's Artifice in diſcoloring, and diſguiſing 

thoſe Traditions hereceived from the Jews, leſt by owning them 

as the Authors of his Learning , he ſhould diſgult the Fabulous 

Greeks, who had no reſpect for the Jews, &c. (4.) Yea, indeed 

the chicfcſt part, if not the whole, of thoſe Divine Myſteries 

touching God, his perfection and unitie; his Divine Ideas, and 
Providence; alſo concerning the Univerſe, its Origine from 

God, its formation and animation by the Spirit of God, which 

he cals Anima eHundi; in like manner touching the Soul, its Na- 

ture, Perfection in Innocencic, and corruption by the fal ; and 

ſuch like Divine Traditions, - which Plato pretends to have learned 

from the Egyptians, &c. are plainly Jewiſh, as hereafter. Plu- 

tarch, de Iſide, & Ofiride, tels us, that Plato, whileſt in Eg ypr, 

yorzpies Mipugire Srexioan, is ſaid to have heard Chonuphis the Mem- 

phite. Clemens Alexandrinus ſaies, that he did uatvuTwoe: Es yrigtt 

7 *Aryualig, uſe for his Preceptor Scechnuphss the Egyptian, perhaps 

the ſame with Plutarch's Chonuphis, and both one and t'other re. 

fers toſome Jewiſh Maſter he found in Egypt. Auſtin lib, 2. de dott. 

makes mention of Plato's converſe with Feremie, the Jewiſh Pro- 

phet in Egypr, where he went with the Tribe of 7x42 and Benja- 

i, cc, but this Opinion he in his de Gur. 1.8. c. 11. refutes, 

© for that Feremie dyed before the Perſian Empire began, whereas 

© Plato's being in Egypt, was about the end of the Perſian Empire, 

Hy Plato Yet we need no way dout, but that the memorie of Feremie, who 
might receive was ſo famous a Prophet, and had foretold ſuch great events of 
znformatio® providence, even the deſtruction of his own People, &c. could 
ws Morn not but remain very freſh and illuſtrious evento Plato's time : ſpe- 
i Egypt,  Cially if that ſtorie prove true, ©that Feremze being buried under 
© a heap of ſtones at Tams in Egypt, was worſhipped by the Inha- 

© bitants for a preſent remedie they found at his Sepulchre againſt 

© the biting of Serpents. Euſebius refers the beginning of Feremies 

Prophecie to the 36*> Olympiad ; and Plaro's birth to the 88k 

Olympiad : ſo that we may better, with Lud. Vives, ſuppoſe * Py- 

thagoras, whileſt in Egypt, to have had conference with Feremie, as 

before. Yet may we fafely conjecture, that Plaro, whileſt in E- 

t, received ſome notices of Feremie his Fame and Prophccie, 

Ofc might engage him to inquire thereinto, as alſo into the 

Moſaic Books. SoLearned Yoſſi, de Philoſ. ſet. par. 2. cap. 2. 6. 3. 

having ſhewen the invaliditie of that Opinion, touching Plato's 

perſonal 
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perſonal Conference with Feremie, addes thus : Plato might not- 
« withſtanding read Moſes, it there were any Verſion of him be- 
< fore that Tranſlation of the LXX : of which we have elſewhere 
© debated. And although this might not be, yet it is granted, he 
« might have conference with the Hebrews, and be taught by 
<them; which is made very likely by that Agreement there is of 
« Plato with doſes in many things : whence that of Numenixs the 
© Philoſopher, 7i& Naeror } Mov ons Arlixitor ; 


1, We ſhal not inlilt upon any Verſion of AMoſes's Books into Plato's 54! in, 
Greek, as ancient as Mato, though Lud. Vives aſlerts it,as before, f"? Egyptian 


chap. 2.. 2, yet may we, and that upon warrantable grounds, 
ſuppoſe, that Plato, (as Pythagoras before him) had ſome ſight of, 


and capacitie to read Moſes's Books, with Fereme's Prophecie, iſh Records. 


ec. not by means of any Greek Verſion, but by virtue of the skil 
he had in the Egyptian Language, which differed from the He- 
brew only in ſome Dialect, as has been before once and again af: 
ſerted and proved. Neither can we wel imagine, that Plaro, who 
is ſaid to have continued in Egypt 13 Years, could be unacquain- 
ted with the Egyptian Language. Who knows not, but that a 
Scholar when he Travels for Learning, the firſt thing he does, is to 
get the Language of the Countrey ? Thus, as we atore obſerved, 
Pythagoras did in his Travels into Egype and Chaldea; any! this we 
need no way dout, Plats made his firſt bufineſſe after his coming 
into Ezypt. (2.) Yea, it ſeems to me ſomewhat probable, that 
Plato wanted not $kil in the Hebrew Tongue : For in his Gratylus, 
where he givesus the Origination of many Greek Words, he faies 
ſuch and ſuch came from the Barbarians, implying (as before) the 
Jews. Among(t many others, he mentions theſe,” 8ze8@, which 
ſignifies darkzeſſe, and is evidently derived from the Hebrew 27p 
Gen. 1. 1. 5. for ſo Plato uſeth the Greek ſys8&+ to expreſle the 
Chaos by. The like he ſaics of 7gie, which came from the Hebrew 
AVnN exploration : and uige, from WON, &c. as Serranus in his 
Preface to Plato's Cratylus, Now how could Plato ſoexactly know, 
that theſe, with other Greek words, were of Barbarian or He- 
brew origination, if he had not ſome skil in the Hebrew Tongue ? 
This is the Opinion of Auſtin, de C,vit. Dei, |. 8. c. 18. where he 
ſhews, that Plaro, while he was in Egypt, learned the HebrewT ongue. 
But this is refuted by ſome, as Hormus, Hiſt. Phil. l. 3.c. 14. (3.) 
There is very great ground to think, that Plato had $kil in the 
Phenician Tongue, by thoie many Fables and Traditions he quotes 

=_ 7 thence, 


j 
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Plato drew thence. Now the Phenician Tongue was evidently the ſame for 
much of hisPhi- ſubſtance with the Hebrew, as before. That Plato drew much of 
1.90 0 Me his Philoſophie from the Phenicians, is the Opinion of Scalger, 
" Exer. 61. ſet. 3, and of Serranus, according to the Citation of 
Hornins, Hiſt, Phuloſ.l. 3. c. 14. * Joh. Serranus wil have it, that 
Plato ſpake many things, which he underſtood not, drawn out of 
©the Theologie and Commentaries of the Phenicians, which 
© ſcems moſt probable to me, For as to the Phenicians, they were 
© CrAnTINet, given to Mercature, familiar tothe Greeks: alſo they 
* ſent ſeveral Colonies into various parts ob the World. Nothing 
© hinders therefore, but that Plato might attain to a more intimate 
©Knowlege of their Theologie. Now the Phenicians had many 
things commun with the Hebrews, &c. ſee more of this, Book, 1. 
Chap. 3.$. 19, That Pythagoras was rendred capable of under. 
ſtanding the ſacred Scriptures, by reaſor: of his skil in the Egyp- 
tian Language, ſee Book, 2. (hap. 5.$. 8. whichis alſo applicable 
to Plito;, or clſe, if this may ſeem too bold, becauſe a novel Aſler- 
tion, (4.) We may with Auſtin, and other Learned both Anci- 
entand Moderne, groundedly conclude, that Plato, whilit he was 
in Ezypt (amongſt thoſe many Jews who had recourſe thither) 
learned by an Interpreter, or by perſonal Converſe with the Jews, 
many of their Divine Doctrines and Myſteries, though he under- 
ſtood not the genuine import thereof: as in the fore-going (hap. 
2.4. 3. This 1s the Opinion of Learned Serrans, in his Preface 
to Plato, Truly (faics he) Plato, while he was in Egypt, might have 
conference with the Fews, who were there in great numbers after their 
deſſipation, and tranſmizration, &c, Though he conceives, that Plato 
could nat read the Scripturesin his ownGreek Idiome, into which 
they were not Tranſlated, til after Alexander's time: of which 
more hereafter. 
Plato's Collei-. $. 5. Though we find no exprefſe mention of Plato's Travelling 
ons from thePhe- to Phenicia, yet that he viſited that Countrey alſo, either in his 
mee - o/9- Travels to or from Ezypt, ſeems very probable. For the Phenici- 
wu _— ans being every way wel furniſhed with Jewiſh Traditions and 
Myſteries, we cannot conceive that Plato, who was ſo great an 
Admirer thereof, would let paſſe ſuch an opportunitie for ſatisfy- 
ing his Curioſitic therein. At leaſt, that he had ſome view of Tra- 
ditions from the Phenictan Philoſophic and Theologie,ſeems more 
than probable from Plaro's own Confeſſions; for he oft makes 


mention of a Sve:@ £-poivixC@- p90, a Syrian and Phenician f P' 
le 
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ble or Tradition z which he cals dwipjn7@;, ineffable; becauſe he 
neither underſtood, nor could exprelle the mind thereof, Theſe 
Syrian or Phenician Fables, which Plato gathered out of the Phe- 
nician Theologte, I have before proved to be of Jewiſh extract, 
and therefore unintelligible by the wiſeſt Heathens; and thence 
tis no wonder, that Plato cals them ineffable Fables. Indeed, 
the molt of his Jewiſh Traditions, which he gleaned up in thoſe 
Oriental parts, ſpecially ſuch as referred to the Jewiſh Myſteries 
and Divine Worſhip, were to him am%pparor, ineffable and unintel- 
ligible, and therefore he cals them, wider, Fables : for uTyC, ac- 
cording to its Philoſophic notion, ſignifies ſome Philolophic My- 
ſterie traduced from the Ancients, the reaſons whereof were con- 
celed or hidden : and becauſe the firſt Philoſophers, ſpecially 7y- 
thagoras and Plato, were great admirers of theſe Oriental uT3or, 
Fables, they are called by Ariſtotle, gixbuvdor, Philomythiſts, Lo- 
vers of Fables, or Myſtic Traditions ;, which cAriFotle rejefted, be- 
cauſe his Reaſon could not comprehend them. Theſe Phenician 
Fables Plato much {tudicd, and recreated his curious humor with- 
al, which gives us ſome ground to conjecture, that he was not 
without skil in the Phenician Tongue, and fo by conſequence in 
the Hebrew, which differs only in ſome Dialect therefrom, That 
Plato took many things out of the Phenictan T heologie, which he himſelf 
#under(Food not, is an aſſertion of the learned Fulins Scaliger, Exer- 
cit, 61, -I ſuppoſe he means ont of the Theologie of Sanchonia- 
thorn, and Ach the Phyſiologiſt, wherein he follows the ſteps of 
Pythagoras;, as before, Book, 2. Some tel us, that Plato had de. 
ſigned a. journey to viſit the Perſian Mari, and Chaldeans; (as 
Pythageras before him did ) but was prevented by the War, which 
happened betwixt the Grecians and Periians. By al which it is 
moſt evident, what an infinite thirſt Plato had after Oriental Wiſ- 
dome, and Traditions originally Jewiſh : aifo, what a great advan- 
tage he had for the gratifying his Curioſitic herein ; firſt by his 
Travels into Tralie, and converſation with Pythagoreans there ; 
and thence into Ezypr, and as we may preſume, into /henicia alſo, 
where he met with many Jews, and Jewiſh Records or Traditions 
touching Divine Myſteries, which he greedily embraced, with- 
out any real underſtanding of their genuine import and ſenſe : 
whence he turned the glorie of God into a Fable, as he cals his 


Traditions ; or as the Scripture termes them, a lic, Row, 1, 25. 
who 
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who changed the truth of Ged into a lye, We have a brief Synopſis of 
Plato's 1ravels and + my given us by Hornuw, Hiſt. Phe- 
loſ. 1.3. c. 14. out of Madanrenſis, thus : © Plato 'went to Theodo- 
© rus Cyrenes to learne Geometrlie ; and he went ſo far as Egype to 
© fetch Altrologie, asalſo tolearne theRites of the Prophets. He 
© came again into /ralre, and followed Euritm, and Archyras the 
© Pythagoreans, He had alſo bent his mind towards the Indians 
© and Magi, had not the Aſtatic Wars hindered him. He alſo went 
© ſorctune into S:c:/ie, to underſtand the cauſe of eAtra's Fire, 

© and to learne their Laws. 
*Plaro's Acade» F.6. Flato having colleted what ſtock he could of Oriental 
= " PRO Wildome and Jewiih Traditions,he returnes home laden (as a Bee 
Ex4mo roms With honey } to Grece, where he inſtitutes his Schole in a Village 
accepit non ab near Athens, called *AxaSnuie, Academic, which was, as Laertus 
Academo: telsus, a woody and marlhy place, and fo very unhcalthie; in 
Erat e&difici- former times polleſſed by one Ecademus en Heroe ; who aſter his 
— 1.» death became a Demon ; for Ewpolis Comicws cals him a God. Plu- 
mn whoribus arch, 1N 1s Theſens, tels us, that this Ecademue was the firſt who 
conſitum, um- made diſcoverie of Caſtor and Pollux , of Helena ſtolen away by 
bram prebenti- Theſexs ; whence the Lacedemonians had him alwaies in great ho- 
bus, Hornius nor, From him this Place was called firſt 'Exadiuia, as Laertius, 
my ae Heſychins, and Stephanus 11 ixeÞywa: whence afterward, by the 
A (Plato- Change of a Letter, it was called *AxaSipie, Academie ; (though 
ni) ſummus ac Horns derives it from Cadms.) Here Plato founded his Schole, 
pene Divinss which after the new Acadcmie was raiſed, received the ſtile of the 
_ y _ old Academie, as hereafter. Laertus writes, that Plato was ho- 
Fineulis —_ norably Buried in this Academie, and that Mithridates King of 
ejus memoriam Pontus, when Athens came under his Juriſdiction, dedicated Pla- 
tanquam Herois to*s Image to the Muſes in this place. And ebay, bb. 3. faies, 
celebrabant. That the ancient Philoſophers ſo reverenced this place, as that they coun- 
- : m_ wh 8 ted it not lawful to dk here, becauſe they would have it kept pure from 
bees. ER. Phi- al diſſolution of mind. There were at Athens beſides the Academie, 
loſe l. 3+ c 14+ Other Scholes, the Lyceum, Prytaneum, Canopum, Stoa, Tempe, Cy- 
noſarges, &C. as Lud. Vives, in Auguſt. (wit. l. 8. c. 12. Athens was 
indeed the Eye of Grece, thence called by Euripides, Exxdl@- a> 
as, the Grece of Grece; by Diodorus, Keorydy mdyruy ar3guray 
mauSuTieny, Dy Thucydides, meid\wors; Bad ©, by Strabo, gogay 
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to0 greatly extolled by ſome. Lud. Vives in Aug. Cvit, I. 8. c. 4. Philoſyyhorum 
ſaies of Plato, * That many have written his Life and famous 9*#s dubitetPla- 
« Ats: many place him for his Wiſdome and Morals above al 52” eſſe pre- 
© human elevation ; but truly I would count them fo far ſhort in may dar 
<©their Eſtimation and love of him, as that if I were not aſſured foe Eloquentia 
©they were greatly addicted to him, I would ſuſfet they envyed facultate 45v4- 
© his praiſes. He is deceived in my Opinion, wholoever he be, that 7 444447 & 
-*counts Plato not ſomething more than a Man, or trucly not of Trang" 7 Fa 
« the beſt and rareſt ſort of Men. So again, in Aug. Gvit.l.22. c.28. -__ 
There are three things (faies he) which gained not only Greece, 

© but the whole Worid to Plaro; namely, his Integritie of Life, 

© his Holie Precepts, and his Eloquence. Seneca, Epiſt. 44. gives 

& Plato this concite Character, Platonem non accepit nobilem Philoſo- 

phia, ſed fecit. Ph:loſopbie f mans not Plato noble, but made him ſo. 

Euſebius lib. 10. prep. c. 3. laies, that Plato excelled al that went be- 

fore him in Philoſophie \, alſo in E'oquence and in Prudence. The uſual 

Title they gave him, was the Divine, which was the higheſt Ho- 

nor. Others there are who depreſle him as much. But it is moſt 

certain, Plato was a Perſon of vaſt Naturals : he had a Spirit ſub- 

lime, penetrant, and comprehenſive, even to marvel; a Phancie 

moſt luxuriant and pregnant; a Conception readie and vivid; a 

Diſcourſe mature, yet weightie 3 a Reaſon harmonious and maſ: 

culine ; a Pen polite and flouriſhing. In brief, his Natural Capa- 

citie ſeems clothed with many eminent Qualities, ſeemingly op- 

poſite, with great Lights and heats, force and ſtabilitic, modera- 

tion and promtitude, extenſion and profoundneſſe, cc, Yet was 

he not as to Morals, without great Blemiſhes, which ſtained al the 

Glorie of his IntelleCftuals. Pride, which is the Phiioſophers Ori- 

ginal Sin, had a great predominance on his Spirit : whence Ants 

ſthenes, ſeeing a Veſſel wherein Plato's Vomit lay,faid, I ſce Plato*s 

bile here, but I ſee not his pride : meaning, that his price ſtuck too 

cloſe to him to be vomited up. So Drogeres the Cynic coming into 

Plato's Schole, tramples upon his Bed, ſaying, here 7 _ on 

Plato's vain-glory, cc. He ſeemed alſo additted to covetouineſſe, 

which he is accuſed of for receiving 80 Talents from King Diony- 

ſous, (contrary to the practice of his Maſter Socrates) which occa- 

ſioned that queſtion, bs yeuuerreiTa 5 copies, Whether a wiſe man 

ſhould ſtudy gain ? KC. . OM 

6. 8. Touching Plato's workes they are commun and wel Plato's 714+5, 


known. There are ten Dialogues in which the whole of his Phi- 
loſophie 


"Plato his Workes, - _ 'BookINl. 
loſophie is thought to be comprehended. In which we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt Plato's proper opinion,and the opinion of others, 
His own he layes down in theperſon of Socrates, Timens,Cc. other 
mens opinions he layes down in the perſon of Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, &c. * Among(t theſe Dialogues ſome are Logic, as his 
Gorgias and Eutydemus: Some are Ethic, as his e.27eno, Eutyphro, 
Philebus, Crito: ſome are Politic, as his Laws and Commurn- 
wealth : ſome are Phyſic, as his Timers : ſome are Metaphyſic, 
as his Parmenides and Soph;ſta,which yet are not without ſomewhat 
of Logic. His Epiſtles are by ſome thought ſpurious. The Plato- 
nic Definitions, adjoined to his Workes, are ſuppoſed to be com- 
Piled by his Succellor Pſeuſippres of which hereafter, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Academics and New Platonics 
of Alexandria. 


The difference *twixt the Old and New Academics, as to their ina. 
Plato's imoxd limited to maters only doutful. Whether Plato Dog- 
matiſed ? The N ew «Academies ang their inoyh, or dxaterntia. 
The difference betwixt the New Academics and the Sceptics, &c. The 
Origine of the New Plateniſts, and their famous Schole at Alexan- 
dria. Of Potamon, Ammonius, Plutarch, and Philo the Few. 
Of the great Ammonius, the head of the ſacred Succeſſion at Alex- 
andria. How he borrowed the choiceſt of his Platonic Notions from 
the Scriptures, and the advantages he had for ſuch a deſigne. Of Plo- 
tinus, Porphyrie , Iamblichus, Syrianus , Proclus, Johannes 
Grammaticus. Theſe New Platoniſts choſe out the beſt of al Sefts, 
and were thence called Eleltics : The general deſizne of theſe New 
Platoniſts toreforme Philoſophie: Ammonius the head of theſe Re- 
forming Platoniſts : The defeits of this Platonic Reformation, with 
its evil Effetts. (1.) In delivering Scriptural Myſteries, as the Tees, 
Ste. under a conceled Forme of Platonic Traditions, (2. Too great 
Taoliſing of Platonic Philoſophie. More particularly, The ſad Effetts 
of this Platonic Reformation. (1.) As to the ſtrengthning of Paga- 

niſme, (2.) As to the corrupting of (hriſtianitie. 
$. 1, 


7 Chap. IV. Difference 'twixt the Old and New Academic. 


6. Hans given ſome relation of Plaro's Travels, and the Of the old Aca- 


various wales by which he informed himſelf touching 
the Jewiſh Wiſdome and Myſteries,we now procede to hisSchole, 
Diſciples, and Succellors; and the waies by which they gained 
further information in the Jewiſh Doctrine and Inſtitutes. The 
Schole where Plato Philoſophiſed was (as we have obſerved ) 
ſtiled *AzaSyuiz, the Academie , whence his SeCt was called Aca- 
demics: amongſt whom there was a conliderable difference, 
which aroſe from the firmneſle of their Aſſent, or Suſpenſion as 
to the truth of things. The Origine of this difference was laid 
in Socrates's Schole ; who, out of his modeſtie, pretending to 
know nothing, would not, in maters dubious, aſlert any thing 
peremtorily, but left his Scholars to diſpute pro or contra, as they 
liſted, This Problematic mode of Philoſophiſing, was followed 
by Plato in his Academie z yet with a conſiderable difference from 
the New Academics. For in Plato's Academie, they affeted not 
an univerſal #rox4 ſuſpenſion, but limited the ſame to things diſ- 
putable and dubious. Plaro (and the Old Academiſts) held, 73 3y 
4p an x, woaura; yiisouy 5 ax Tov, That Being was always one and 
the ſame. without generation, and that therefore it was truly (icy- 
Toy, knowable, In which rank he placed al notions of God, of hap- 
pineſle, of the other Life, wherein there is a diſcrimination ef 
good from evil Men. Of theſe maters Plato allowed not a libertie 
of Diſputing pro end cortra ; but either laies them down perem- 
torily as certain and indubitable Principes; or elſe from infalli- 
ble Principes proves the ſame infallibly ; whence he draws down 
true and eterne Concluſions. But as for things natural and ſen- 
ſible, wherein there was little Certaintie or Evidence, he taketh 
and alloweth his Scholars a Latitude of aſſerting and denyin 
things; which laid the foundation of the Academic iroy, or of 
penſion. And that Plaro made this difference betwixt ailent to 
things certain, and things dubious, is evident from his diſtinCtion, 
arObts 5 SmfencTING yhegrThegss of Opinionative, and Demonſtrative 
Charatter. He held, that al things were not to be believed, nor al 
things to be disbelieved;, but that things certain were certainly to be be- 
lieved, and things dubious to be left adtierws, undetermined ;, wher ein 
he allowed aiy@ werggoinds, 4 Problematic Libertie of diſputing 
pro Or contra, This gives us a good deciſion of that great queſtion 


of Sulpenſion. 


amonglt the Ancients : Whether Plato Dogmatiſed? By Joyperi- myth Plats 
LI Cery Dogmatiſed ; 


25F 


Col. 2, 20s 


Khether Plato Dogwetiſed.. Book Ih: 
ey they mean to impoſe a Dogme, as youe3e7oiy, tv impoſe a Law : 
1n which ſenſe *tis uſed, Col. 2. 20. where it ſignifies not only a 
Dogme decreed, but the Decree it ſelf, and its impoſition. Laer- 
tins lib. 3. gives us a good ſolution hereof, 3 Nadroy efei wh &y 
xaTdngey Smpalreras, T4 3 4ul3 Suxkiyye, oe 5 FH define inkye, 
thoſe things Plato comprehended, he aſſerts ; thoſe things which are falſe, 
he refuted;, and about thoſe things which are uncertain, he ſuſpended. 
We find much the ſame mention'd by. Sextus Empiricus the Scep- 
tic, cap. 3I. © Some (fates he ) hold Flato tobe Dogmatic : others. 
© conceive him to be Aporematic or ſuſpenfive : orhers think him 
* in ſome things Dogmatic, in ſome things Aporematic : For in 
© his Gymnaſtic Diſcourſes, where Socrates is brought in diſputing 
© with the Sophiſts, they aftirme, he has a Gymnaſtic or Apore- 
© matic Character ; but when he declareth his own opinion, be is 
© Dogmatic, &c. We have. this more Pony expreſſed by 
Diogenes Laertins, lib. 3. where ke diſtinguiſheth betwixt what 
Plato aſſerted as true, and what he left uncertain by the perſons 
whom he brings in diſputing, aw ulr  dund Soxtrray Smpalysrar 
Sa Terlagay megounuy Earegres, Oc. Concerning the things which he 
aſſerted, he produced his op:1ion by four perſons, Socrates, Timzus, his 
Athenian Hoſt, and his Eleatic Hoſt. But in the refuting of falſhood 
he introduceth Traſymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, and Pro-. 


The Sucteſſors in Tagoras : adde moreover Hippias, and Euthydemus, &c. By al 
the old Acade- which we ſee, how far the Academic imoy /: ſpenſion was allowed 


Mes. 


in the Old Academue, inſtituted by Plaro, who was ſucceded there- 
in by Speuſ5pps his Siſter Potona's Son; who taught in the Acade- 
mie 8. years, but for Hire, contrarie to the practice of Socrates 
and Plato, for which he was upbraided. Fhis Sperſippas is fuppo- 
ſed to be the compiler of the Platonic Definitions Ldjoyned to, 
and (as I gather by comparing them) abſtrafted from Plato's 
Workes. After Speuſipps ſucceded Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, 
who was of a dul wit; wherefore Laertins tels us,. that Plato 
ſhould ſay, Xenocrates wanted Spurs, but Ariſtotle a bridle. Unto 
Xenocrates ſucceded Polemo, who was. followed by his Diſciples 
Crates the Athenian, and Crantor ; who is ſaid to be the firlt that 
Commented on Plato : ſo Proclus, in Twmeusl. 1. agar 0 74 Tlad- 
2wr@- itnynris Kegvrog, The firſt expoſitor of Plato was Crantor, 
And thus far continued the Old Academiſts; who. inſiſting on 
Plato's ſteps, neither aſſerted nor denyed althings , but what they 
comprehended, they affirmed, and what they found uncertain, 
they left ſo, without any peremtoric definition. , KL 


Chap. 1V. New Academics, Incomprehenſion, 8c. 


iwoyd, incomprehbenſion and ſpſpenſion. The ground which eArceſula 
procedes upon to defend his swexlw Or cohibition of afſent, was in- 
deed originally laid in Socrares's Schole, and therefore he makes 
uſe of Socrates's Authoritie to defend himſelf, who affirmed he 
knew nothing, that ſo, by this his modeſt conceſſion, he might 
refute the immodeſt and proud aſſumings of his Adverfaries, who 
pretended to know althings. So Lud. Fives in eAuzuſt. de Civit. 
lb.8.cap. 12. * This (faics he) is the old Academie, which by 
«© Polemon, the Diſciple of Xenocrates, was delivered over to cAr- 
© cefilar, who eſlayed to reduce the mode of diſputing to the So- 
© cratic manner, to affirme nothing himſelf, but toconfute what 
© others maintained : which was called the New Academie:whence 
©the name Academic was appropriated to Arceſilas, &c, It can- 
not be denied, but that Socrates (and Plato after him.) ſpecially 
in his Gymnaſtic diſputes uſed and allowed a aby@ weegsimds, a 
probationarie mode of diſputing, for, and againlt both parts : but 
yet his deſigne was not to introduce an univerſal ſuſpenſion in 
things certain, but only to beat out Truth in things uncertain. 
For it is moſt certain that Socrates and Plato both aſſerted and dc- 
termined many things: whence they are generally accounted 
Dogmatic, though 1n things doutful they uſed to ſuſpend, and ai- 
low a Libertie as before. But now theſe New Academics, «Arce- 
filas, and his adherents, aſſerted, that althings were dxardanzla, i: 
comprehenſible, and therefore that there was no room for a firme 
aſſent, but that we ought iniyey to ſuſpend in althings; wherein 
they differed _ from the old Academics, inſtituted by Plare : 
though it mult be ſti] confeſſed, they received their origine from 
them, as it is wel obſerved by Serranus in his Preface to Plato. 
© The:e is no dout, faies he, but that the Jroyai, and dubitations 
* of theNew Academics were xzegxiy6pere, and corruptions of the 
© old opinion, &c. This Old Opinion he elſewhere acquaints us 
withal, ſhewing how it was the mode in Plato's Academic in ma- 
ters ſenſible, ſuch as were only probable and doutful, to give and 
take a Libertie of diſputing for either part, the Affirmative or 
Negative; ſo that the Poſition was ſtil left & Sebercor undetermined : 
whence by theſe and ſuch like Qodlzbetic Diſputes , or Sceptic 
Queſtionings of every thing , men at laſt began to believe no- 
thing : for nothing is more natural, faith Zanſenias, than for men 
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Whether Plato Dogwetiſed.. Book It; 
fey they mean to impoſe a Dogme, as youo$e76y, tv impoſe a Law : 
1n which ſenſe *tis uſed, Col. 2. 20. where it ſignifies not only a 
Dogme decreed, but the Decree it ſelf, and its impoſition. Laer- 
tins lib. 3. gives us a good ſolution hereof, 3 Nadroy efei ws Gy 
xaTdngty SmogalyeTas, 76 3 4/4v973 Dunky ye, at 5 FH afincy inhxe, 
thoſe things Plato comprebended, he aſſerts , thoſe things which are falſe, 
he refuted; and about thoſe things which are uncertain, he ſuſpended. 
We find much the ſame mention'd by. Sextus Empiricus the Scep- 
tic, cap. 31. © Some (fates he) hold Flato tobe Dogmatic : others. 
© conceive him to be Aporematic or ſuſpenfive : others think him 
* in ſome things Dogmatic, in ſome things Aporematic : For in 
© his Gymnaſtic Diſcourſes, where Socrates is brought in diſputing 
© with the Sophilts, they aftirme, he has a Gymnaſtic or Apore- 
© matic Character ; but when he declareth his own opinion, he is 
© Dogmatic, &c. We have. this more particularly expreſſed by 
Diogenes Laertus, lib. 3. where ke diſtinguiſheth betwixt what 
Plato alerted as true, and what he left uncertain by the perſons 
whom he brings in diſputing, a uy oF dund Soxtrruy Smpalysrar 
Sa Ter lagay negounuy Eareares, Oc. Concerning the things which he 
aſſerted, he produced his op:nion by four perſons, Socrates, Timzus, his 
Athenian Hoſt, and his Eleatic Hoſt. But m the refuting of falſhood 
he introduceth Traſymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, and Pro-. 


The Succeſſors in tagoras : adde moreover Hippias, and Euthydemus, &c. By al 
the old Acade- which we ſee, how far the Academic imoy /: ſpenſion was allowed 


Mts. 


in the Old Academe, inſtituted by Plaro, who was ſucceded there- 
in by Speuſ5ppw his Siſter Potona's Son, who taught in the Acade-. 
mie 8. years, but for Hire, contrarie to the practice of Socrates 
and Plato, for which he was upbraided. Phis Sperſippas is fuppo- 
ſed to be the comptler of the Platonic Definitions Ebjoyned to, 
and (as I gather by comparing them) abſtrafted from Plaro's 
Workes. After Spexſippus ſucceded Xenocrates the Chalcedonian, 
who was of a dul wit, wherefore Laertins tels us,. that Plato 
ſhould ſay, Xenocrates wanted Spurs, but Ariſtotle a bridle. Unto 
Xenocrates ſucceded Polemo, who was. followed by his Diſciples 
Crates the Athenian, and Crantor ; who is ſaid to be the firſt that 
Commented on Plato : ſo Proclus, in Twmausl. 1. 6-agar0 74 Tlad- 
2w1@- itnynris Keavrog, The firſt expoſitor of Plato was Crantor, 
And thus far continued the Old Academiſts; who. inſiſting on 
Plato's ſteps, neither aſſerted nor denyed althings , but what they 
comprehended, they affirmed, and what they found uncertain, 
they left ſo, without any peremtoric definition. . KA 


Chap.1V. New Academics, Incomprehenſion, 8c. 


iwoxd, incomprehenſion and ſ»ſjpenſion. The ground which eAvceſda; 
procedes upon to defend his swexlw Or cohibition of aſſent, was in- 
deed originally laid in Socrates's Schole, and therefore he makes 
uſe of Socrates's Authoritie to defend himſelf, who affirmed he 
knew nothing, that ſo, by this his modeſt conceſſion, he might 
refute the immodeſt and proud afſumings of his Adverfaries, who 
pretended to know althings. So Lud. Fives in eAuzuſt. de Civit, 
lib.'8. cap. 12, * This (ſais he) is the old Academie, which by 
© Polemon, the Diſciple of Xenocrates, was delivered over to cAr- 
© cefilar, who ellayed to reduce the mode of diſputing to the So- 
© cratic manner, to affirme nothing himſelf, but to confute what 
© others maintained : which was called the New Academic:whence 
© the name Academic was appropriated to Arceſilas, &c. It can- 
not be denied, but that Socrates (and Plato after him.) ſpecially 
in his Gymnaſtic diſputes uſed and allowed a aby@ meregs ms, a 
probationarie mode of diſputing, for, and againlt both parts : but 
yet his deſigne was not to introduce an univerſal ſuſpenſion in 
things certain, bur only to beat out Truth in things uncertain. 
For it is moſt certain that Socrates and Plato both aſſerted and de- 
termined many things: whence they are generally accounted 
Dogmatic, though in things doutful they uſed to ſuſpend, and ai- 
low a Libertie as before. But now theſe New Academics, «Arce- 
filas, and his adherents, aſſerted, that althings were dxerdanzla, i: 
comprehenſible, and therefore that there was no room for a firme 
allent, but that we ought iniyey to Lo in althings; wherein 
they diftered greatly from the old Academics, inſtituted by Plato : 
though it mult be ſti] confeſſed, they received their origine from 
them, as it is wel obſerved by Serranus in his Preface to Plato. 
© The:e is no dout, faies he, but that the Joya, and dubitations 
* of theNew Academics were zegx:y56 pare, and corruptions of the 
© old opinion, &c. This Old Opinion he elſewhere acquaints us 
withal, ſhewing how it was the mode in Plats's Academic in ma- 
ters ſenſible, ſuch as were only probable and doutful, to give and 
take a Libertie of diſputing for either part, the Affirmative or 
Negative; fo that the Poſition was ſtil left &Sberror undetermined : 
whence by theſe and ſuch like Qzodlibetic Dyſputes , or Sceptic 
Queſtionings of every thing, men at laſt began to believe no- 
thing : for nothing is more —_— faith Zanſenins, than for _ 
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from Peripatetics (i. e. contentious diſputers) to become Acade- 
mics. But that which ſuperadded much ſtrength to this Academic 
4roxd, or ſuſpenſion, was the aby@ iermds Eriſtic Log.c, founded 
in the Eleatic Schole, and aſſumed by the New Academics, of 
which before. Unto Arce/las ſucceded Lacys his Diſciple, who 
had for his Succeſlors, Telecles, Evander, and Heveſippns, the lalt 
of this ſecond Academic. For Carneades the Cyrenea, who ſuc- 
ceded, is made the Inſtitutor of a Third Academie, which differ- 
cd from the Second, Inſtituted by Arceſilas in two Points : (1. ) 
In that Carneades acknowleged ſomething true and ſomething 
falſe; only he affirmed there was not in us a zerrhezey, or $kil to 
diticrence the truth from falſhood. {2.) Carneades, though he 
aſſerted an inoy) and dxaraandia, yet he denicd not, but ſome- 
what was probable, or not. Others there be who adde a Fourth 
and Fifth Academie. We have a good account of al in Sextzs 
Empiricus Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. kb. 1.cap. 33. * There were Acade- 
© nies, as they ſay, more than Three : The firſt and moſt ancient 
© of Plato: the ſecond and middle of Arceſilas : the third and 
© new of Carneades and Cliromachus. There are who adde a fourth 
© of Philo and Charmidas ; and a fifth of eAntiochus, &c. As for 
Phils's Academie, it came near the old, in that it allowed a Wile 
man to Opine or Entertain ſome opinions, which Carneades deni- 
ed. And Artiochus Philo's hearer, who lived about Geero's time, 
ſeemed wholly to reſtore the old Academie fave only in this, that 
 asto the xerrhecoy, Or facultic of Judging, he inclined to the Stoics. 
But theſe four laſt Academies are uſually compriſed al under the 
ſtile of the New Academie, (though ſome came nearer to, and 
ſome were more remote from the old) which ſome confound with 
the Sceptics: but Sextus Emprricus (cap.” 33.) gives us this diffe- 
The difference * rence : © Thoſe of the New Academies (fates he) though they 
'twixt the New © affirme althings are Incomprehenſible, yet they differ from the 
—_— —_ © Sceptics, perhaps in ſaying, that althings are Incomprehen{ble; 
ch « for they allert this : but the Sceptics admit it poſſible, that they 
© may be Comprehended. We differ alſo from the New Academie 
© as to what belongs to the end: They uſe in the courſe of life 
© what is credible: we, following Laws, Cuſtomes, and Natural 

The origine of * affections, live without engaging our opinion, cc. 
the New Plats- $3, Afﬀter various transformations of the Academie, thoſe 
nics, and their 0 adhered to Plato's Dogmes, rejected the name of Academics, 


_— pt” and eſpouſed that of Platonics; fo that the ſtile of Academics 
Was 


andria, 
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was confined tothe Seftators of Arceſilas, who maintained dre+ 
Teanie, and joy, an [ncomprehenſion, and Suſpenſion. Thus Lud. 
Vives, on Auguſt. Civ. l. 8. c. 12. © Arceſilas who attained to bring Arceſilas re 
<in the Socratic mode of diſputing, to afirme nothing, but to 4/orun ſits"? 
« refute the affirmations of others, conſtituted the New Academie, ©/!#nas, / 
Hence they who illuſtrated things and allerted certain Dogmes, = —_— 
© which they conceived to be the opinions of Plaro, were calleil Quid ego pro- 
© Platonics, not Academics : for I conceive, the name Academic mo: Arceſi- 
© ſtuck too,falt in the Schole of <Arcefilas. The ficit revivings of las, nift quod | 
the old Academie or Platonic Philoſophie ſeems to owe its origine 45 97 - 
to the famous Schole of Alexandria in Egypt, inſtituted by Proto: ſrifom ah 
mens Philadelphus,, who, out of his great zeal for the advancing of AER, 
Learning, cauſed the Egyptian Wiſdome , which had been before corfxit ? Gl 
confined to the Egyptian Prieſts and Language, to be tranſlated © #g/tw ha- 
into the Greek tongue : to which he added the Greek verſion of _ ing => 
the ſacred Scriptures, commonly called the LXX; which rendred 5:2 p14 1. ay 
this Schole of Alexandria moſt renowned. He alſo called hither c. 3, 4. 
Learned Men from al parts, as wel Jews as Grecians, erected a 
famous Librarie, ſearched farre and near for Learned Records to 
adorne the ſame withal, and inſtituted Colleges for the encourage- 
ment of the Learned Profeſſors and Students. This fame defigne 
was carried on by his Son Exerzetes; who gave great encourage- 
ment to the Jews an others to reſort to this famous Schole of 
Alexandria,which proved the moſt flourtihing that ever was before 
or ſince, ſpecially for Platonic Philolophie, which revived and 
flouriſhed here for many Generations,as has been before obſerved, . 
Book. 1. chap. 3. $.10, 11. 

$. 4. The firſt famous Platoniſt {according to wiat obſervation Potamer. 
we have made) that flouriſhed in this Schole of Al:xandria was Ammoniaz. 
Potamon; who lived in the times of Auzuſtus Ceſar and Tiberins, P'utarch. 
as Laertins in his Preface. So Suidas, Norduwy* AntZardytvs erabon- Talon 
o& yeyoras mes Avyire, v4 wr" auriy, Potamon the Alexandrine TR 
Philoſopher, who was before and after Auguſtus, &c. The ſame Sui- 
dastels us, that he left behind him; &; res Nadror& noureins 
Vaoprnue, 4 Comment arie 0N Plato's Books of Commun-wealth. And 
we may preſume he writ other pieces, though he has nothing ex- 
tant at preſent... To Poramor we may adde Ammonins (not the fa- 
mous Maſter of Origen and Plotinus, but) the Maſter of Platarch, 
who lived in the time of Nero and Yeſpaſian. Yea Plutarch him- 
ſelf, who had his- education in this Schole of Alexandria, and 

flouriſhed 


262 * Ammonius borrow'd much from Scripture, Book Ill. 
* flouriſhed under Domitian, was not only famous for Philologie 
and Hiſtorie, -but alſo for Philoſophie, and principally the Plato- 

nic, as appears by his Writings, &c. To whom we may Tubjoyn 
Philo the Jew, who was of this Schole of Alexandria and drencht 
in Platonic Philoſophie, as it appears by his workes. So Lud. Vi. 
ves, in Auguſt. Civ.l. 17.cap. 20. © This Book (ſaies he, ſpeaking 
© of that Apocryphus Book called the Wiſdome of Solomon ) is thought 
©to have been compoſed by Philo the Alexandrine Jew, who lived 
*©inthe times of the Apoltles, and was a Friend to them, and was 
* ſo much adorned with the Greek Speech and Eloquerice, as that 
* the Greeks faid of him, 3 $iawy mA@rorite, 3 Dadroy ginorite, 
either Philo doth Platoniſe, or Plato doth Phuloniſe. 
*Ammontus the $5, But Piatonic Philoſophie never flouriſhed more than un- 
Platonift. der Ammonius, that famous head 7s iseas yareds, of the ſacred ſuc- 
ceſſion of this Schole of Alexandria, continued by Plotinus, Ge, 
This eAmmonius is ſuppoſed to be different from Ammonins the 
Preceptor of Plutarch, as wel as trom Ammonins the Monk, Diſ- 
ciple of Proclas, and Interpreter of Ariſtotle, as Voſſius de philoſ, 
ſett. cap. 21.$.6., There was a great Controverſie betwixt the 
Learned Chriſtians and the later Platoniſts, whether this great 
Ammonius dyed a Pagan, or Chriſtian. Euſebins Eccleſ. Hiſt, I. 6. c. 


18, and Feromeaſſure us, he was a Chriſtian, though Porphyrie 
denies the ſame. Thus much is generally confeſſed, that he bor- 
rowcd the choicelt of his Contemplations from the ſacred Scrip- 
His borrowing tures, which he mixt with his Platonic Philoſophemes. And in- 
he choiceſt fon deed he had a mighty advantage to informe himſelf, not only in 


his Notions 


— the ſacred Scriptures of the Old Teſtament tranſlated by the 
a ha LXX, but alſo in the New Teſtament Records, and Doctrines pro- 
pagated by the Diſciples and Apoſtles of Chriſt. For without 
dout Philo, that learned Jew bred up in this Schole of eAlexandria 
(and as Lud. Vives tels us, a friend to the Apoſtles) with the reſt 
of the Jews there, could not but have a ful relation of Chriſt, 
his Acts and Doftrine. Beſides, there was in this Town of. Afe- 
xandria, a famous Chriſtian Church and Schole, ſetled by Hark. 
the Evangeliſt, and continued by Panthenus, Clemens Alexawndrinus, 
c. whoſe Doctrine, Diſcipline, and ſacred Myſteries, we can- 
not conceive ſuch a perſon as Ammonius would let paſſe unexami- 
ned. Yea farther, ſo glorious and raviſhing were the firſt dawn- 
ings of Goſpel-light, which brought ſuch glad tidings of Salva- 
tion to Mankind, as that not only the Jews, but alſo ſome "= 
minde 


minded inquiſitive Gentiles rejoyced in this Light for a ſeaſon, 
(according to that Obſervation Fohn 5. 35.) who yet never had a 
thorough work of Converſion on their hearts. Amongſt this num- 
ber we- may reckon Semeca, (whom ſome think to have had con- 
ference by Paper with Paul) Epittetus, Plinie the younger (who 
Apologiſed unto Trajan in the behalf of the Chriſtians) and this 
famous Ammonins of Alexandria with ſome others. Yea I ſee no 
reaſon to the contrarie, but that we may allow theſe and ſome 


other unprejudiced Noble Gentiles,as wel as the unbelievingJews,. 


to have had ſome commun irradiations and illuminations of the 
Spirit over and above that objeftive Light and Revelation of the 
Goſpel, which ſhone ſo brightly round about them. He that ſhal 
read the Workes of Seneca, Epiitetns, Hierocles, and theſe later 
Platoniſts of Alexandria, who had the glorious beams of Goſpel- 
Light waiting on them, wil find their Philoſophiſings about Di- 
vine Myſteries , to be of a much higher Elevation and Raiſure 
than any of their Predeceſſors : which we may impute, not only 
to the objeftive Revelation of Goſpel-light externally communi- 
cated to them, but alſo to ſome internal ſubjeftive, though but 
commun, and tranſient irradiation of the Spirit, which uſually 
attends in ſome degree the externe Revelation of the Goſpel, ſpe- 
cially at the firſt publication thereof in any place. That it was 
thus with many carnal Jews at the firſt publication of the Goſpel 
by 7obn,and Chriſt, is moſt evident : and why may we not affirme 
the ſam2 of many Gentiles, who being of more raiſed and gene- 
rous ſpirits, could not but make ſome inquiſition into thoſe ſtu- 
pendous Miracles and Reports, touching Chriſt, and that Redem- 
tion'brought to light by him ; which Inquiries of theirs, being 
attended with ſome Commun Light and Heat df the Spirit, raiſed 
their Spirits and Ptmlofophic Contemplations to ſome higher Ele- 
vation, than what their Predecellors attained unto. . And that 


which might animate the later Platoniſts to ſuch Inquiries into - 


thoſe Divine and Sacred Myſteries, was their correſpondence and 
agreement with the choicelt of their Maſter Plato's Contemplati- 
ons;who treated much(though without underſtanding rightly the 
maters he treated of ) concerning 73 zy7w; bv, avredy, aby@, riss 
idie 7 ay69%, uy) 4 xbour, xd @, fc. The very Being, Self-Be- 
inz, Word, M'nd, 1dea of the choiceſt Good, Soul of the World, Chaos, 
&c. And the later Platoniſts, Ammonizs, &c. finding theſe their 
Maſters Notions. fo fully and clearly explicated in ſacred Revela- 
Lions, 


Chap. IV. The like to be thought of other late Platoniſts, 26 ; 
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" Plotinus biz Birth, Works and Charaer. Book IN, 


tions, both of the Law and Goſpel, this made them more affeCtio- 
nately inquiſitive thereinto , and after their curious inquiſitions 
finding a great Symbolifation and Harmonic betwixt many of their 
Platonic Principles and the Divine Scriptures, they made what 
uſe they could of the Later to Reforme, Refine, and Strengthen 
the-Former. This deſfigne was firſt ſet on foot by Ammonus the 
chick of that Sacred Succeſſion, who, if he were not a real 
Chriſtian, yet he ſeems to have had, with Agrippa, ſome almolt- 
perſuaſions and affetionate inclinations to the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion; the Principes whereof he does incorporate, ſo far as ke 
durſt, with his Philoſophic Notions, with endeavors to infuſe the 
ſame into his Scholars, Origen, Herenmu, Plotinus, with the reſt. 
Some conceive that eAmmonirs imparted thoſe more divine My- 
ſteries, which he colleCted out of Saored Revelations, into his Pla- 
tonic Philoſophiſings, with an adjuration of Secrecie to his &cho- 
lars. How far this deſigne of Ammonizs to reforme Platonic Phi- 
loſophic, by mixing Divine Revelations therewith, took place, 
and what emprovement Platoniſme received hence, together 
with the poyſonous influences it has had on the Chriſtian 
Faith , we .ſhal hereafter ſhew. What- we have alreadie men- 
tioned ſufficeth to prove, that Platonic Philoſophie received a 
mightie elevation and advance in this Schole of Alexandria 
under Ammonizs , by virtue of his affectionate ſearches into, 
and Colleftions from the Sacred Scriptures ; attended with 
ſome commun illuminagions , though perhaps without any fa- 
ving light of Life, from the Spirit of God. Whence alſo his 
Scholars, Origen, Herennius and Plotinus, together with their Suc- 
ceſſors in this ſacred Schole of Alexandria, Porphyrie, Iamblichus, 
&c. received their-choicer and more ſublime contemplations ; 
albeit they concele the ſame, pretending, theſe more refined No- 
tions to have been derived to them from the Pythagorean and 
Platonic ſource ; whereas they were indeed no other than deri- 
vations from the ſacred fountain of Divine Revelation, communi- 
cated by the hands of eAmmonixs the chief of that Sacred Succel- 

ſion, as they cal it. 
$. 6. To Ammonius Succeded Plotinus, borne at Lycopolss a Citic 
of Egypt, and inſtituted in the Platonic Philoſophie at Alexandria, 
' under Ammonins. He left behind him, beſides other things, 54. 
Books divided into Ezneades, which though obſcure and cloudie, 
according to the Platonic mode, yet are they eſtimed the _ 
EXac 


Chap. IV. Porphyrie 4; Name and Chara@er. 265 
exact model of Platonic Philoſophie extant, So Auguſt. de Civit, In Plotino pri- 
l. g.c.10. © Truly Plotinus, who lived near to thetimes of our v4tum quic- 
© memorie, is extolled for his underſtanding Tlaro more excel. 74 1 ot 
© ently than others, cc. Soagain, Aſtin bb. 3. Acad. writes, OS 

. | qus [2 wnaz7u? 
© that Plato ſeemed to be revived in Plotinys, Thus was he Plato's prebet admi- 
molt refined and lucid Mouth in Philoſophie, and abſtraCting the randum, 
Clonds of error , Microbizs makes him the Prince of Platonic 14 4s Divi 
Philoſophers, next Plato,as Lud. Yrves, in Aug. Civ. lib, g. cap. 10. \. dSUERG, 

SxX "x. : Himanss huma- 

Plotinus had tor his Diſciples Amelins and Porphyrie. He lived un- ,, longe ſuper 
der tne Emperors Galzenus and Probur, His Life is writ by his Di- hominem dodts 
{ciple Porpayrie, and premiſed to his workes. Porphyrie gives him ſemonis obli- 
this Character : * Who expounded the principes of Pythagoric 14% /oquen- 
© and Platonic Philoſophie, more clearly, as it ſeems, than al that all 4 
* went before him : neither do the Writings of Numenins, Cronins, intlligunt,Pic. 
© Moderatus and Thraſyilus come near unto the accurate diligence Mirandul. in 
© of Plotiuus, Cc. Apol. go. theſ. 

$. 7. Porphyrie, Diſciple firſt of Flotinus and then of Amelius, Of Porphyric. 
was borne at Tyre; and according to the Language of the Tyri- 
ans was called 1:lchw, after his Fathers name, which ſignifies a 
Prince or King. $0 Suidas : Togpver@& xvelws ixanci7ro bacihavg, 7- 
eG ginicop®@ patnrhs 'Awinis, 5% [lacriys wadnn, Mifdoxer® 3 
"LauPalye, 14yor05 ini of) yojrar* Avgtaidye, x, mggTWyes fans AtoKAS- 
TIeys 7% beginias, Porphyrie was properly called 2 King. He was a 
Tyrian Philofopher, Diſciple of Amelius the Scholar of Plotinus, but 
the Maſter of lamblichus. He lwed in the times of Aurelianus, and 
reached even to the times of Diocletian the Emperor. Suidas here 
rightly tranſlates Porphyrie's Phenician name eAalchns, Bacnsds 
a King; forſoin the Hebrew, (from which the Phenician Lan- 
guage differs my in ſome Dialect) 72A ſignifies, as Yoſſius, Yea 
Porphyrie himſelf, in the Life of Plotinws, gives us the reaſon, why 
he was called a King : © Amelizs, fates he, Dedicated his Book to 
© me, and in the Inſcription named me Begonia King : for that was 
*myName; and in the Language of my Countrie I was called 
© Malchu ; by which Name my Father was alſo called. And 
© Malchs tranſlated into Greek ſignifies a King. Emapizes, inthe 
Life of Porphyrie, gives us an account, how his name came to be 
changed : Mday@ x7! Tl Sugoy winiy ixaaciro mpara, fc. Ac- 
cording to the Syrian to;:2ue, he was firſt called Malchus ; which word 
o ſonifies a King : but afterwards Longinus named him Tloggyeroy, Poy- 
&74yric. He wascalled Porphyrie from Purple, which is the color of 
M m Kings, 


266. | Tamblichus, and Syrianus Alexandr. Book In. 


Kings, as Yoſſius;, or perhaps becauſe Purple was the great Com- 
moditie which Tyre afforded. Azftin de Civit. Dei hints, that this 
Porphyrie was firtt a Chriſtian, but afterwards apoltatiſed, and a 
bitter Enemie of the Chriſtians, He was a great admirer of Apel- 
lonius Tyanens, that Pythagorean Sorcerer, and endeavors to make 
him equal, in point of Miracles, unto Chriſt ; wherein he was 
refuted by Enſebins. Ludov. Vives in Auguſt. lib. 8. cap. 12. doth 
thus CharaQteriſe him : © Porphyrie was a perſon of an unſound 
© bodie and mind, of a judgement unconſtant, and of an hatrcd 
* ſharpe and cruel, even unto madneſſe. He had notwithſtanding 
©the name of a great Philoſopher or Sophiſt, as wel as Hiſtorian. 
He writ the Lives of the Philoſophers, whereof there is extant 
only the Life of Pytkagoras, which was at firſt publiſhed under 
the Name Mdays } Baoinies, which Book Cyril cites againſt Fuls- 
an, and aſcribes to Porphyrie. Concerning Porphyrie ſee more 
largely Lucas Holſtenius and Yoſſivs de Hiſtor. Grecis lib. 2. cap. 16, 
Edit. 2. pag 244. 
Jamblichus. 6. 8. After Porphyrie, ſucceded Iamblichis his Diſciple ; who 
was borneat Chalcts in Syria, and flouriſhed in the times of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, and his Sons; asalſo in Fukar's time. *He 
Lud. Vives, 0% © was, ſaith Lud. Vives, of a better natural Diſpoſition and Man- 
_ " £244. © ners, than his Maſter Porphyrie. Yoſſius cals him: a Platonic Phi- 
Poſſ. de ſcript. loſopher, though Lud. Vives ſaies (according to Ferom) he was 
Grec. lib. 2. c. not fo mucha Platonic as a Pythagorean, Yet he confeſſeth, that 
Io. þ. 208: asto Divine maters, al the Platoniſts did Pythagoriſe. There are 
extant two of his Protreptic Orations for Philoſophie ; alſo his 
Hiſtorie of Pythagoras's Life, wherein he follows his Maſter Por- 
phyrie, x3! miJa: out of whoſe Book he tranſcribes many things 
with very little if any alteration of the words. There are three 
Epiſtles of 7#l;an the Apoſtate to [amblichus yet extant, which ar- 
gues a Friendſhip betwixt them, and *tis likely the ſame continued 
even whileſt Fu{an made ſome profeſſion of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. Smidas tels us, out of Damaſcins, that Iſidorus eſtimed 
Tamblichus the moſt excellent of Writers after Plato, We have 
Iamblichus's Life deſcribed by Exnapirs, alſo by Yoſſins, Hiſt. Gree. 
L. 2.c, 10.p. 208. Auguſt. de Civit, I. 8.c. 12.faies, © that amongſt 
* the Platoniſts, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Porphyrie, were greatly 
© noble, &c. 
SyY6aninse $. 9. Syrianus Alexandrinus , Fellow-Citizen and SeCtator of 


Iamblichws, follows next in this Sacred ſucceſſion of Platonic Phi-# 


loſophers. 


£ 
' 


& fd Arab 4 LE Sa ad 
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Chap. IV. ' Syrianus Alexandr. a»d-Proclus. 


loſophers. He lived about the Year 470. and writ four Books on 


Plato's Commun-wealth ; alſo on al Homer ; with other things, as 
Suidas relates. 1ſidorus the Philoſopher had a great eſtime for him, 
who after Plato, next to Iamblichs, placeth Syrianzs his SeCta- 
tor, as the moſt excellent of Writers. So Suidas out of Damaſcins. 

$. 10. Proclus Lyſius, Diſciple of Syrians, ſucceded him in this 
famous Platonic Schole. This Proclzs flouriſhed about _the Year 
500. as 'tis evident , though ſome, upon a great miſtake, make 
him to have lived almoſt 300 Years betore. Saidas cals him, Hlaa- 
Tarndy ginbooger, the Platonic Philoſopher. He was uſually called 
$1603 © Diadochus, xar' iZoylw, by reaſon of his ſucceſſion in the 
Platonic Schole, He writ many things; as ten Books of the 
Agreement betwixt Orphens, Pythagoras, and Plato in Oracles : 
allo ſix Books of Platonic Philoſophie, whichare yer extant : like- 
wiſe a Commentarie on Plato's Timaxs, and on his Books of Com- 
mun-wealth, yet extant alſo; with other pieces loſt, of which 
Suidas makes mention. Proclus's Life was writ by his Scholar and 
Succeſſor Marinus ; who tels us, © that he had ſome taſte of Ari- 
* forle's Philoſophic from Olympiodorns, which he curſorily ran 
© thorough in two Years ſpace. The ſame farms tels us alfo, that 
© he was accurately skilled in Grammar, Hiltorie, and Pocſie : in 
© the Mathematics perfect; and wel verſed in Platonic Philoſo- 
< phie. His Mode 1n Philoſophiſing is cloudie, and obſcure; as 
that of Plorinus,and the reſt of the New Platonilts. He endeavours, 
according to the Symbolic myſtic manner of Platoniſts, to reduce 
althings to their Tedfes, Trinities, He took (as YVoſſusthinkes) 
the occaſion of heaping up ſo many Trinities, from Plato's hb. 2. 
de Repub. where he treats of thoſe three Types of God, Bonitie, 
immutabilitie, (or Unitie)) and Veritite. Whence Ariſtotle allo 
received his three affetions of Exs, Bonitic, Unitie, and Veritie. 
This Proclys was a bitter Enemie to the Chrittians, and the firſt, 
after Porphyrie, that turned his Pen dipt in Gal againtt the Chri- 
ſtians. He is anſwered by that great Chrittian Fhilolopher, 7ohan- 
nes Grammaticus, as hereafter. Proclzs in his PLoe T hreolonie, 


lib. 1. cap. 1. gives us ſome account of this Sacred Succeſſion in 
this Platonifing Theologic Scholez how that after many Aves, Plo- 
tinus the Egyptian ſucceded therein, who was followed by Amelius, 
and Porphyrie his Diſciples; as aſſo theſe by lamablichus, and Theo- 

dorus their Succeſſors, &C. . 
$. 11, We may not omit here the mention of Johannes Gram- 
Mm 2 


maticnus, 


Proclus 7s ſuc+ 


x* 
02%. 
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Zohan Grams 
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262 TJohan. Crammaticus, he great Chriſtian, &c. Book IIf. 
* maticies, that famous Chriſhan Philoſopher, who, tMongh the moſt 
of his Workes extant are Commentaries on Ar:forle's Text, yet 
it's evident, that his Spirit was deep drencht in Platonic Philoſo- 
phie, ſpecially as it was refined by Ammonins that famous Head of 
the ſacred ſucceſſion at Alexandria : For fothe Title of his Com- 
mentaries runs, Extratts out of eAmmonius, &c, Indeed moſt of 
thoſe Greek Philoſophers, who take Ariſtotle's Text for their ſub- 
jet ; namely, Porphyrie, Proclus, with his Scholar Ammonins, and. 
Stmplicins, were 1n their Spirits Platonilts. For AriForle came not 
to be Maſter in the Scholes, til Abenroes, and the reſt of the 
Arabians advanced him in Plato's Chair. Such was this Fohannes 
Grammaticus, who for his unwearied Studies, was called giabng+ 
»@, Philoponus. He follows exaCttly the Dzſigne of Clemens eAle- 
xandrinus, Origen, Enſebius, and more particularly of the great 
eAmmonius (whom he owns as the ſource of his Philoſophie) in 
endeavoring to prove, that Plato borrowed his choiceſt Notions 
touching the Origine of the World, &c. out of eoſes and the 
Prophets : he gives ſundry Inſtances herein, as that of Plato's cal- 
ling the World a viſible Image of the inviſible God, © which, ſaies he, 
© was but a miſtaken Tradition of Ger. 1. 27. Alſo he makes Pla- 
to's Diſcourſe of God's beholding the Works of his hands as very 
perfect and rejoycing therein, cc, to be taken from Gen, 1. 37. 
This Fohannes Grammaticus, in his excellent Treatiſe of the Soul 
(proem. ad Ariſt. de anima) endeavors to prove, that cAriſtotle al- 
ſerted God to be the firſt Mover and Cauſe of althings, &c. Alfo 
he proves out of Ariſtotle's Canons, touching the Soul its imma- 
terialitie, ſpiritualitie in operation, and immortalitie, cc. Pro- 
&m. Pag. 6. cc. In his choice Piece of the Creation, he proves the 
World's Origine by God out of Plato, cc. And whereas Prockes 
endeavors to reconcile Plato with Ariſtotle , ſhewing how Plato 
when he treats of the World's Origine, meant 1t not as to time, 
but Caufalitie, &c. this learned Philoponus writes two Books 
againſt Proc, confuting theſe his falſe Impolitions. on Plaro, 
Cc. 
Maximus Tiri= &F, 12, Tothe fore-mentioned Greek Platoniſts, we may adde 
ac e Maximus Tyrins, who flouriſhed in the time of Commodxs the 
Emperour, as Sidzs, and was wel verſed in Platonic Philoſophie, 
as it appears by his Writings, wherein we have many of Plato's 
choiceſt Notions delivered to us more clearly and nakedly, than 
in other Platoniſts of greater vogue. 
6. 13, 


—_R _ 


Chap. IV. Apuleius, Chalcidius, &c. Latin Platoniſts. s 29 


6. 13, Neither mult we let paſſe Alcinoxs, another Greek Pla. 4l:inoms. 
toniſt, wid hath left us a ſhort, Abſtratt of Plaronre Philoſophie, 
on which Facobrus ( arpentarins, that Claromontane Profeſſor (an in- 
veterate Enemie of Ramys, and, as it's ſaid, the Original Author 
of his being Maſſacred ) hath given us a Commentarie. In what 
Age this Alcinons lived, it's not certain. Euſebirs de Preparar. 
Evans. lb. 11. Cites a good part of this Alcinous's Epitome, under 
the name of Didymus : whence it is conjectured, that Didymus 
eAlexandrim was the Author of this Book; or that he tranſcri- 
bed that place quoted by Exſebius out of Alcinous. S9 Foffns de 
Philoſ. ſet. cap. 16. $. 5. E. 

6. 14. Amongſt the Latin Platoniſts, we may reckon Apuleirs, Aiiehhs, 
whoſe Book de 'Dogmate Platonis, 1s yet extant. Arwnſt, de Ciuir, 
Dez, 1.8. c. 12, tels us, that pulcins, the African Platonilt, grew 
very famous in both Tongues, &e, Azzu#tiz often quotes him, anc 
makes mnch uſe of his Notions and Teſtimonie to confirme the 
Chriſtian Religion. To him we may adde Cpalcidins, another La- Chalcidins. 
tin Platoniſt, whoſe Commeatarie on Plato's Timens is yet extant, 
Neither ſhould we forget Afr ſil Ficinus, who though but a Mo- 2arſ, Ficinns. 
derne Author, and Roman Catholic, yet deſerves praiſe for his 
elaborate Studies and endeavors to explicate Platonic Philoſophic : 
ſpecially for his Treatiſe de Immorralitate Anime, of the Soul's Im- 
mortalitie, which he proves by ſtrong convictive Arguments ; 
wherein he takes occalion to illuſtrate the chief Points of Plato's 
Philoſophie. 

$. 15. Thus we ſee how the Old Academie or Platonic Philo- 46 xew P:c- 
ſophic was revived by the New Platonilts, ſpecially thoſe of the tonifts called 
Sacred Succeſlion in the Schole of Alexandria, where the Plato- Flectics, brean/e 
nic Philoſophie was moſtly in vogue, though not excluſively, as = _ = 
to the other Sets. For we mult know theſe New Platoniſts did $2; * © 
not, at leaſt the moſt of them, wholly devote themſelves to Plato, 
ſo as to exclude al other Sets; but made it their bulineſſe to 
chooſe what they found excellent in any other Sect : whence they 
were called, a-gt71s inazrinh, an Eleftic Set; allo innexrixct, E- 
leftics ;, becauſe, faics Snidas, inneZdusyet 7a dgiororre it indons of 
e1ghogay, T hey choſe out their Placites from every Set, Thencc Feſtxs 
Pompeins cals them Miſcelliones. Potamon Alexandrinus 1s ſaid to be 
the firſt of this Sect, So Drogenes Laertins, in his Preface, There 
zs, faies he, of late an Elettic Set, introduced by Potamon Alexan- 
drinus, who choſe what he pleaſed out of every Set. Sotion, Seneca's 
Preceptor. 
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Preceptor, was of this Sect, who, though he paſt under the name 
of a Stoic, yet was he a great Admirerof Pythagoras; &'c. as Se- 
neca, Epiſt. 58. 1 am not aſhamed to confeſſe, what a love of Pytha- 
goras Sotion fuſed into me, faics Seneca,.who wasalfo of this Sect. 
The like may be ſaid of Fierocles, who though moſtly Stoic, yet 
was hea great eltimer of Pythagorean Philoſophie, ag appears by 
his Commentarte on Lyſzs's Golden Verſes, which paſſe under the 
name of Pythagoras. Ammonius, Plutarch's Maſter, is ſaid to be 
of this EleCtic Sect. That Plotinus affected an univerſal mixturc 
of al Philoſop:ne, 1s evident, partly by what was before-men- 
tioned, $.6. howhe mixed Platonic and Pythagoric Philoſophie, 
&c. as alſo by what is mentioned of him by Porphyrie in his Life, 
That he mixed in his Writings the ſecret Dogmes of the Stoics and Pe- 
ripatetics. $0 TJamblichus mixeth Pythagorean and Platonic Philo- 
ſophie. Porphyrie, Proclus, Fohannes Grammaticus and Simp'icins, 
mixe Platonic and Ariſtotelian Philoſophie. And it is an Aſſer- 
tion generally owned by the Learned, that al thoſe New Platoniſts 
of this Alexandrine Schole, did, as to Theologie, Pythagoriſe.z 
wherein they did no more than their Maſter Plato : for Proclus 
ſpends ten Books in drawing a parallel betwixt Plato, Pythagoras, 
and Orpheus, as to Divine Oracles, &c. This Elctic Sect of Phi- 
loſophers is moſtly approved by { lemens Alexandrinus, lib. 1. 5yap. 
®1A0008her 5 aiyo s hy STory, 28 Thu Naetwriniy, 3 Thy B ains- 
eddy 76, % AerroTiNEy, dane Go GgnTar may" indry of dighoray Th- 
Tay xands Sitarovilu of, wasbils iniciuns indiSdoxorTre, Tito avunay 
7d ixaexTINGy, ginooopiar pupil, I cal Phioſophie not the Stoic, netther 
the Platonic or the Epicurean and Ariſtotelic , but whatever is ſaid to 
be taken from each of theſe Setts rightly, teaching righteouſneſſe with 
pious Science, this altogether ſeletted, I cal Philoſopbie. Origen. alſo 
ſeems to have been of this ſame perſuaſion. And that, which 
made theſe generous Spirits to keep themſelves diſengaged from 
any particular Sect, was their giaeaiSeua, love to Truth, commen- 
ded ſo much by Plato. So Ammonius, on Ariſt. Categor. pag. 4. 
Thadraoris ir aby@, gia0 wh EorefTus, KAAG Q1ATITY 1 dAnIHE, 
vs dAAM@aNe, SoreyTYS Wh in nl yor gegrrIFhon, mh 3 dAnIdes; ink meas, 
It was Plato's Speech : Socrates truly is dear, but truth is dearer to 
us. Andelſewhere, We muſt regard Socrates in ſome things, but Truth 
much more. Thence Porphyrie, in the Life of Pythavoras, tels us, 72 
«anItuey poyor Suvara: Tus axIgaTrs mourns Vip muygrAndiee, that 
Truth only can makg men near to God. So Jamblichu;, expreſſing the 
minc 
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mind of the Pythagoreans, ſaies, that next to God, Truth is to be 
worſhipped, which alone makes men next to God, Yet in as much as 
they thonght Truth was no where ſo fully, ſo lively repreſented to 
them, as in Plato's Workes,they judged it their interelt and honor 
to be @1x0mazTwres, Philoplatomſts : wherefore they uſually paſſe 
under the name of the New Platoniſts, though indeed their Prin- 
cipes were not ſo confined, but that they could embrace Truth, 
whereever they found it, amonglt any of the other Sets, ſpeci- 
ally the Pythagoreans ; with whom they eyer held an intimate 
Fraternitie and Conſociation. See more of this EleCtic Sect, in 
Voſſins, de Philo. ſelt. cap. 21, 


$. 16. What has been mentioned gives us ſome diſcoverie of The general de- 


the general Deſigne of theſe New Platoniſts ; which was not to 
cſpoule any particular Sect, fo far as to exclude al thereſt ; but 
to make an univerſal Inquifition into al Opinions, which carried 
a ſhew of Wiſdome. This Noble Deſigne, had it been as nobly 
managed as they pretended, without prejudice and private affecti- 
on, it had led them into higher diſcoveries of Truth, than ever 
they attained unto. For they had the greateſt Advantages that 
might be (as before $. 5.) to informe themſelves fully touchin 

the great Doctrines and Myſteries of Sacred Philoſophie and wif 
dome, that ſhone fo brightly in the Chriſtian Churches : but this 
was too glorious and dazling an object for their carnal and weak 
mindesto y= long upon: only ſome of the more Noble and In- 
genuous of that Sacred Succeſſion at Alexandria, ſeemed pretty 
willing to be diſabuſed from ſome of thoſe groſler Conceptions 
they had ſucked in; together with their Platonic Infuſtons : in 
order whereto, after inquiric made im the Sanctuarie of Sacred 
Scriptures, they find a neceſlitic of Reformation. The head of 
theſe Reforming Platoniſts was that great Anmonirs, Malter of 
Plotinus and Origen; who, if he were not really and altogether a 
Chriſtian, yet certainly he had a great kindneſſe for thoſe of that 
Ptofeſſion ;* and a particular affettion for their Sacred Oracles; 
which put him not only upon the ſtudie of the ſame, but alſo on 
this great deſigne of Collecting what he could ont of theſe Holy 
Scriptures, and incorporating or contempering the ſame ColleCti- 
ons with the Syſteme and Bodie of his Platonic Philoſophemes. 
And certainly theſe endeavors of his could not but give a great 
ſublimation, refinement, and advance to Platonic Philoſophie, 
though al proved buta bitter, yea poyſonous root of thoſe dan- 
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gerous Errors and Apoſtaſies , which have ever ſince befel the 


* General Evils attending the Platonic, &c. Book HI. 


Churches of Chriſt , beſides the advantages, which thoſe of that 
Alexandrine Succeſſion, whocontinucd Pagans, got hence to re- 
fine and ſtrengthen Paganiſme. The evidence both of the one 
and the other, wil tollow upon ſome particular reflc&ions on this 
Platonic Reformation. 

$. 17. Firſt, {mmonizs, the great Promoter of this Platonic 
Reformation, if he were really a Chriſtian (as Exſebins and Fe- 
rome affirme him to be) was in this greatly blameable. (1.) That 
he durſt not make open Profcſſion of the Chriſtian Religion, 
which he beiteved to be the true. But more particularly, (2.) For 
bringing the Sacred Scriptures into one and the ſame contempera- 
ment or compolition with Platonic Philoſophie z whereby the 
former was greatly adulterated, though the later received a great 
emprovement. This Tertullian takes ſpecial notice of, with com- 
plaints that ſuch ſtript Chriſtiagitic of her Mantle, to cloth Phi- 
loſophic therewithal; or plundered Divine Truth, to maintain 
and enrich Philoſophie;z with ſuch like Expreſſions. (3.,) But 
Ammonius was yet farther blameable, in that he following Plato's 
ſteps, conceled, at leaſt from his Pagan Diſciples and Succeſſors, 
the Sacred Fountaine and Origine from whence he derived his 
more ſublime and choicer Notions ; which he delivered aver un- 
to them as Platonic Derivations ; whereas they indeed owed their 
Origine to the Divine Scriptures, *Tis poſlible his deſigne in thus 
conceling the Sacred ſource of his Philoſophemes, if it proceded 
not from carnal fear, might be pretty tolerable, though the effects 


x. 1nConceling Of it were very fad. For hereby, (1.) Many of thoſe more 
the Original of ſublime and myſterious Revelations, which he got from the Sa- 
ptura! cred Scriptures, and foiſted into his Philofophie, paſſed for Pla- 


tonic Contemplations. In this ſeries, I preſume, we may rank 
the Platonic res, Trintie, on which Plotinus his Scholar, and Pro- 
clus after him, ſpend ſuch Myſtic and ſublime Diſcourſes. It's cor- 
feſt, that Plato gave ſome foundation for ſuch an imaginarie Tri- 
nitic : for he makes mention of, 6 narhg, aby@, Or vis, and uy) 
fe xbous, The Father, the Word, or Mind, and the Univerſal Spirit 
or Soul. Alſo in his Rep. 1. 2. he ſpeaks of Bonitie, Immutabilttie, 
and Veritie as before ; which Myſtic Contemplations I have elſe- 
where proved were traduced to him otiginally from the Jewiſh 
Church. But yet I cannot remember, thak I ever met with in any 
part of Plato's Workes, any particular expreſle mention of a reuas, 
Trinitie, 


Chap. IV. Gemneral Evils attending the Platonic, &c. 


Trinitie, inſuch a ſenſe as Plotinus and thereſt of the New Plato- 
niſts Philoſophiſe thereon ; and therefore we have ground ſuffici- 
ent to conclude, that this Platonic Trinitie was traduced to theſe 
later Platonilts, not from Plato, but from .Ammonius their more 
immediate Maſter,who had it from the Sacred Scriptures; though 
conceling the ſame, and finding ſome imaginarie Conceptions 
thereof in Plato, he delivers it over to his Diſciples as a Platonic 
Tradition. The like may be ſaid of many other of thoſe more re- 
fined and raiſed Notions, which we find amongſt the New Pla- 
toniſts, which were communicated to them by e Ammonius, under 
the torme of Platonic Derivations, though they were Originally 
Chriſtian Traditions. (2.) Whence followed another general 
Evil of this Concelement, which Ammonixs made touching the 
Sacred Fountain of his choiceſt Notions; namely, hereby Plato- 
nic Philoſophie, being clothed in the beautiful dreſſe of Divine 
Revelations and Myiteries, grows more deſirable in the eyes, not 
only of Pagans, but alſo of ſome carnal Chriſtians, than her Mi- 
ſtrelſe the Divine Scriptures, clothed only in her own naked garb 
of Goſpel ſimplicitie. And in truth; this Idoliſing humor of cry- 
ing up Platonic Philoſophie, and making it equal to, if not above 
the Scripture, did not only diffuſe it ſelf amongſt the Pagan Pla- 
toniſts, but had too great influence on many of thoſe whom we 
count Chriſtian Fathers, ſpecially Origen ; and does continue to 
this very day among many Platoniſts, who finding many excel- 
lent Notions amonglt thoſe Alexandrine Platoniſts, Plotinus, &c. 
and ſome affinitie betwixt their Philoſophic Contemplations and 
Scripture Revelations, are very apt, at leaſt in their inward eſtime 
toequaliſe, .if not prefer their Platonic Philoſophie to the ſacred 
Scriptures, as it has been excellently wel obſerved by Learned 
Stillingfleet, Origin. Sacr. Book, 3. Chap. 3.$. 13. 

$. 18, We have ſhewen what are the general Evils, that atten- 
ded this Platonic Reformation, begun by «Ammonins in the Schole 
of Alexandria; we ſhal procede to particulars, with endeavors to 
demonſtrate what ſad Eftefts this mixture of Divine Revelation 
with Platonic Philoſophic had both on Pagans and Chriſtians. 
Firſt, as for Pagans, Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyrie, Tamblichus, Hie- 
rocles, Syrianus, Proclus, eAarinus, Damaſcins, and the reſt of 
that Sacred Succeſſion in the Schole of Alexandria, althe uſe they 
make of this Platonic Reformation begun by Ammonies, 1s, ( +.) 
To enhance and greaten the value of Platonic Philoſophie, (2. ) hs 
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Particular Evils following Book IIT. 
caſt the greater ſlur and contemt on the Chriſtian Religion and 
Scriptures, as wanting thoſe Flouriſhes, which their Philoſophie 
was adorned withal. (3. Following Ammonus's ſteps, they pick 
out of the Chriſtian Faith what ever might ſuit with their Plato- 
nic Contemplations, or any way ſerve ther turnes: and to con- 
cele their ſtealth, they artificially diſguiſe their ſtoPn:Notions, by 
wrapping them up in a cloudie Symbolic Forme, after the Plato- 
nic mode ;, as alſo by profeſſing inveterate prejudices againſt and 
oppolition to the Chriſtian Religion. (4. But the worſt uſe 
they made of this their Platonic Reformation, was thereby to re- 
hine and reforme their $g0axoyia quoi, Natural Theologie, com- 
mendec to them by Pythagoras and Plato ;, ſpecially their aug 
Jatuoria, Or Demon-Worſhip. For theſe New Platoniſts of the 
Alexandrine Schole, obſerving, upon dayly conteſts with the 
Chriſtians, many things in their Natural Theologie groſly ab- 
{urd and contradictorie to the remains of Natures Light, they en- 
deavor to remove theſe prejudices by ſome gracual refinement, or 
partial reformation of their Demon-Worſhip, which carried in 
it the Spirit of their Natural Theologic, Hence they contract the 
infinitie of their fiftitious Gods unto a ſmal number; aſſerting 
but one ſupreme God, whom they make to. be the Sun; which 
{emed to them the moſt glorious Being, and that which influen- 
ccd al lower affairs, as it appears by Zul:ar's Oration to the Sun. 
As for al other Gods, they eſtimed them no other than the Pa- 
piſts do their Saints, Demons or Mediators betwixt them and 
the Supreme God, &c. Thus they pare off many luxuriant bran- 
ches, which their Natural worſhip had in the courſe of time pro- 
duced, and reduce it to a more natural and,as they conceive, ratio- 
nal account ; and al this by virtue of that Platonic Reformation 
begun by Ammonius, Cc. 


The ſad effet of F. 19. Neither did the noxious influences. of this Platonic Re- 
this Platonic 
Reformation in 


formation ſeize on Paganiſme only, but alſo on the whole bodie, 
yea (may we not ſay on the vitals of Chriſtianitie, For Origer, 
Scholar to this famous Ammonins, though a profeſied Chriſtian, 
yet he follows his Maſter's ſteps, in mixing Platonic Philoſophiec 
and the DoCtrines of the Goſpel together, hoping thereby to gain 
credit to the Chriſtian Religion ; though indeed it proved only the 
ſophiſtication thereof, and an effectual door to let in al the great 
errorsand Antichriſtian Abominations, which have layen in the 
boſome of the Church ever ſince, Thus Aquinas, Sum. Part. 1, 


Q. 32. 
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Q. 32.4.1.ſhews,how Orzgen, following thePlatoniſts,tonching tle 
Ideal niy@, gave foundation to Arrianiſme. So alſo F.nſenins, 
Auguſt. Tom. 1. Lib. 6. Cap. 13. demonſtrates, That Origen by fol- 
lowing the Philoſophers gave being and foundation to the Pela- 


gian Inſuſions. The like may be demonſtrated of the whole Malle 


of Antichriſtianiſme, that it received its main lincaments from 
Pagan Philoſophie, as Part 3. We ſhal demonſtrate. So long as 
the Chrilltian Religion kept her ſelf in her own native beautie and 
virgin Simplicitie, ſhe was not troubled with theſe great errors, 
winch befel her upon this curſed mixture of Platonic Philoſophic 
with Chriltianitic. Had theſe Chriſtian Platoniſts, Origen and his 
followers, made it their deſigne to reduce their Platonic Notions 
unto, and reforme them by Scriptures, they might have proved 
uſeful; but on the contrarie, they rather affected to reduce the 
Scriptures, and make them ſtoop to Plato's Dogmes, and Schole ; 
which proved a miglity honor and emprovement to Platoniſine, 
but a reproche and corruption to Chriſtianiſme, of which ſee Seil- 
lingfleet's Orig. Sac. Book 3. c. 3. ſett. 13, The ful demonſtration 
hereof is a main ſubject of the following Pare 3. where we en- 
deavor to prove, (1.) That the great corruptions amongſt the 
Fathers,had their origine from this Platonic Schole at Alexandriz, 
as Book, 2. Chap. 1. (2.) That Samoſatenus received his poiſon 
from Plotinus's Philoſophiſings in this Schole about the aiy@, as 
Arrins his, Ibid. (3.) That al Pelagianiſme had its riſe from this 
Schole, Ibid. (4.) That al Antichriſtianiſme received its riſe 
from this Schole, as C. 2. [_1.] Monaſtic Life and Inſtitutes. 
[2.] Altheir Myſtic Theologie, Ibid. | 3.] Al Antichriſts 0 
erferuoria Demon, Or Saint-worſhip, [4.] Al Popiſh Abſtinen- 
ces, Satisfactions, Merits, cc. [.5.] Purgatoric. [6.] Al Fa- 
pal Hierarchic had its foundation here. By al which we ſee, what 
curſed Fruits followed this un-Chriſtian deſigne of drawing the 
Chriſtian Religion into one Syſteme with Platonic Philoſophie., 
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caſt the greater ſlur and contemt on the Chriſtian Religion and 
Scriptures, as wanting thoſe Flouriſhes, which their Philoſophie 
was adorned withal. (3. Following Ammonizs's ſteps, they pick 
out of the Chriſtian Faith what ever might ſuit with their Plato- 
nic Contemplations, or any way ſerve thewr turnes: and to con- 
cele their ſtealth, they artificially diſguiſe their ſtoFn:Notions, by 
wrapping them up in a cloudie Symbolic Forme, after the Plato- 
nic mode, as alſo by profeſling inveterate prejudices againſt and 
oppolition to the Chriſtian Religion. (4. But the worſt uſe 
they made of this their Platonic Reformation, was thereby to re- 
fine and reforme their 350axoyia quoi, Natural Theologie, com- 
mendec to them by Pythagoras and Plato ;, ſpecially their Aug 
Satuoria, or Demon-Worſhip. For theſe New Platoniſts of the 
Alexandrine Schole, obſerving, upon dayly conteſts with the 
Chriſtians, many things in their Natural Theologie groſly ab- 
{urd and contradiCtorie to the remains of Natures Light, they en- 
deavor toremove theſe prejudices by ſome gradual refinement, or 
partial reformation of their Demon-Worſhip, which carried in 
it the Spirit of their Natural Theologie, Hence they contract the 
infinitie of their fiſtitious Gods unto a ſmal number; aſſerting 
but one ſupreme God, whom they make to. be the Sun; which 
ſeemed to them the moſt glorious Being, and that which influen- 
ccd al lower affairs, as it appears by F«l:ar's Oration to the Sun. 
As for al other Gods, they eſtimed them no other than the Pa- 
pilts do their Saints, Demons or Mediators betwixt them and 
the Supreme God, &c. Thus they pare off many luxuriant. bran- 
ches, which their Natural worſhip had in the courſe of time pro- 
duced, and reduce it to a more natural and,as they conceive, ratio- 
nal account ; andal this by virtue of that Platonic Reformation 
begun by Ammonius, & Cc. 


The ſad effeft of F. 19. Neither did the noxious influences. of this Platonic Re- 
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formation ſeize on Paganiſme only, but alſo on tie whole bodie, 
yea (may we not ſay) on the vitals of Chriſtianitie, For Origen, 
Scholar to this famous Ammonius, though a profelied Chriſtian, 
yet he follows his Maſter's ſteps, in mixing Platonic Philoſophic 
and the Doctrines of the Goſpel together, hoping thereby to gain 
credit to the Chriſtian Religion ; though indeed 1t proved only the 
ſophiſtication thereof, and an effectual door to let in al the great 


- errorsand Antichriſtian Abominations, which have layen in the 


boſome of the Church ever ſince, Thus Aquinas, Sum. Part. 1, 


2. 32. 


Chap. IV. this Platonic Reformation. 
Q. 32.4.1.ſhews,how Origen,following thePlatoniſts, touching the 


Ideal xiy@;, gave foundation to Arrianiſme. $So alſo Fanſentus, 
Auguſt. T om. 1. Lib. 6. Cap. 13. demonſtrates, That Origen by fol- 
lowing the Philoſophers gave being and foundation to the Pela- 
gian Infuſions. The like may be demonſtrated of the whole Malle 
of Antichriſtianiſme, that it received its main lincaments from 
Pagan Philofophie, as Part 3. We ſhal demonſtrate. So long as 
the Chriltian Religion kept her ſelf in her own native beautie and 
virgin Simplicitie, ſhe was not troubled with theſe great errors, 
winch befel her upon this curſed mixture of Platonic Philoſophic 
with Chriſtianitic. Had theſe Chriſtian Platoniſts, Origen and his 
followers, made it their deſigne to reduce their Platonic Notions 
unto, and reforme them by Scriptures, they might have proved 
uſeful; but on the contrarie, they rather affected to reduce the 
Scriptures, and make them ſtoop to Plato's Dogmes, and Schole 
which proved a miglity honor and emprovement to Platoniſie, 
but a reproche and corruption to Chriſtianiſme, of which ſee Sril- 
lingfleet's Orig. Sac. Book 3. c. 3. ſett. 13, The ful demonſtration 
hereof is a main ſubject of the following Part 3. where we en- 
deavor to prove, (1.) That the great corruptions amongſt the 
Fathers,had their origine from this Platonic Schole at Alexandria, 
as Book, 2. Chap. 1. (2.) That Samoſatenus received his poiſon 
from Plotinus's Philoſophilings in this Schole about the aiy@, as 
Arrins his, Ibid. (3.) That al Pelagianiſme had its riſe from this 
Schole, Ibid. (4.) That al Antichriſtianiſme received its riſe 
from this Schole, as C. 2. [_1.] Monaſtic Life and Inſtitutes. 
C2.] Altheir Myſtic Theologie, 1b;d. [ 3.7] Al Antichriſts 04 
erderporia Demon, Or Saint-worſhip, [4.] Al Popiſh Abſtinen- 
ces, Satisfactions, Merits, cc. [_5.] Purgatoric. [6.7] Al Pa- 
pal Hierarchie had its foundation here, By al which we ſee, what 
curſed Fruits followed this un-Chriſtian deſigne of drawing the 
Chriſtian Religion into one Syſteme with Platonic Piiloſophie. 
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phiſing. 


Plato's Symbolic mode of Philoſophiſing. Book INI, 


CHAP.V. 


Plato's Pythagoric and Socratic mode if Philo» 
ſophiſing, with the Origine of botb 
from the Jewiſh Church, 


Piato*s Pythagoric and Symbolic mode of Philsſophiſing. The advan- 
tazes of Symbol:, as wel for the illuſtration of truth, as for the de- 
lezbting of phanſie, and fixing the memorie. The regular uſe of Sym- 
bols, net ſo much for pleaſure, as truth, Plato's Symbolic 2 of 
Philoſophiſing from the Jews. How far Plato affeited the Socratic 
mode of Philoſophiſing, with his difference there-from, (1.) Plato 
was more Dogmatic than Socrates. (2.)) Plato's mode of Dialogi- 
ſing was more Symbolic and Metaphoric than that of Socrates. 
Plato's mode of Philoſophiſing by Dialogues of Fewiſh origine. Luke 
F5- 21, 22. Janoyitiot Luke 6.8. Sraxoyiouss. Links 11. 35. 
d To5ouariCay, to diſpute by Queſtions. Luke 22. 68. jay 5 x ger 
Tiow, if I propoſe any Arguments, &C, 


6. ns given ſome Hiſtoric account of the Platoniſts, both 

Old and New, with the particular advantages they had 
to acquaint themſelves with Jewiſh and Chriſtian Myſteries, we 
now procede to the Eſſential parts of Platonic Philoſophie, ani 
Plato's Symbolic their traduCtion ' from the ſacred Scriptures. Firſt, as for the 
mode of Philoſo- Forme or Mode of Plato's Philoſophiſing, it is partly Pythago: ic 


or Symbolic, partly Socratic, with ſomewhat peculiar and proper 
to himſelf. Of each diltintly. 1. That Plaro abounded muci 
in the Pythagoric or Symbolic mode of Philoſophiſing, is evident 
to any that 1s verſt in his Philoſophie. So Yoſſtus de phrlof. ſeft. cap. 
12,4. 16. Plato, according to the Pythagorean mode, very oft abounds 
in Symbolic Philoſophie. The like Cel. Rhodas. lib. g. cap. 12, He 1570 
Platonif® who thinkes that Plato muſt not be underſtood Al.evorically, 
unleſs he wil, with Ariſtotle, triumph over Plato's words, and not re- 
card his profound ſenſe. So Serranus, 0n Plato's guumiay ſympoſium, 
or Dialogue of Love. * It was (ſaics he) the mode of the Ancient 
« Philoſophers to repreſent Truth by certain, ovuSixurg, Symbols, 
© and hidden Images. That Plato followed theſe, is put beyond 
* gout by this his Sympoſiac Diſputation ; in which he makes * 

| preſle 


7 LCN Oe oa ep 7 


Chap. V. The Advantages and uſe of Symbols, &c. 


© preſſe mention of Heſiodand Homer, with whom we find the firſt 
*true rudiments of Ancient Philoſophie. And truly this mode of 
* Philoſophiling was accurately poliſhed by the Pythagoreans 
©the wiole of whoſe Philoſophie was wrapped up in the covert of 
© Symbols or Allegories. The like he mentions, in his Preface to 
Plato, where he alſo gives us the advantages of this Symbolic 
mode of Philoſophiling. * It was (faies he) the Ancient man- 
* ner of Philoſophers, to ſet forth Truth by Symbolic Images. 
© That Plato followed this cuſtome is no way to be douted, whileſt 
© he diſcourſeti of I carning received from them, Neither are 
©there wanting reaſons which incline unto ſuch a m<cthod of 
*teaching: For, &/xagie, ſuch a Symbolic Image of things, is ex- 
©ceding efficacious to ſtrike mens minds, who are greatly moved 
© with fuch Images. For ſeeing the truth of things lics wrapt up 
©1n much obſcuritic, we more compenttoully, and ſafely arrive 
© untoit, by ſuch Corporcal gradations : ſhe lying couched under 
© theſe ſhadows, docs more powerfully infinuate into mens minds. 
©Neither is there wanting pleaſure (the guide and promoter of 


£ Diſquiſition) in ſuch Symbolic ſtudies, and indagations. Theſe 
© Corporcal Images, and deſignations of things by their Notes, do 


© very much conduce in like manner to Memorie; which being 
© excited by the Novitie, Bcautic, and mater of atmiration, whicn 
© it finds in theſe Symbols, receives a more deep, firme, and con- 
© {tant impreſſion of theſe things wrapped up therein, The like 
he mentions again in Plato's Sympoſium, Pas. i67. ſhwing how 
this eixororerta, Or [mare-coynring Phil: ſypmie leat's men gradually 
and ſweetly, yet moT powerfully towards the contemplation of 
9 411706, the Firſt Being, cc. And indeed Plato himielt gives us 


the belt account of the many excellent advantages which accrew How Symvol7. 
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by this Symbolic imitation, if duely regulated, and managed. So Phzloſophie 


Phedy. Paz. 229. he tels us, © that unter the covert of his Fables, 
©Truth lay wrapp:d up, and therefore we muit not acquieſce in 
©the Symbo! or Fab!e, but make inquirie after that truth, which 
© lay hid under it. So, in his Repub. 6. Pag. 510. he admoniſheth 
© us, ſo to read his gwalwadss, Or Allevorie Images, as not to ter- 
© minate in the Images themſclves, but to penetrate unto the 
* things cpuched under, aud repreſented by theſe Symbolic Ima- 
© ves, But more fully in his Repub. 10. Pag. 598, &c. he acquaints 
© us, that this his Symbolic imitation did only repreſent the 
© Image or Shadow of the thing, which is far remote from = 

- * truth, 


04ght to be v:- 
elated. 


CU”. ET ER. Ls. 


Plato's mode of Philoſophiſing from the Jews. Book TIT. 
<truth, as a Limner gives the Picture of aman; and therefore 
< he that would get the true knowlege of the thing, muſt not ac- 
« quieſce in the Symbolic Image, but ſearch after the thing it ſelf, 
The ſame he inculcates often; as in his de- Legib. 2. Paz. 669. 
where he laies cown and in{ifts much upon this general Principe, 
«* that in ſuch Symboiic Imitations, Truth, not pleaſure or delight 
mzſt be the meaſure of our diſquiſitions,Cc. $ mace pipnoiy ifovy gegr> 
ntat ded, not by plezſure, or 
opinion, but by Truth, SON 111s de Lecib, 5. as elſewiere, Oc. 
nat Plato, as Pythacoras beiore him, traduced this Sym- 
of Philoſophiling from tlic Jewith Church originally, 
isa penerai preſumtion of the Learned, So Serranus, in his Pre- 
face to Plato,adudes : © Al which Plato uttered not from himſelf, or 
© his own hnman reaſon, but from the more happie doctrine of 
* Hoſes, and of the Prophets, c>c. And more particularly he 
* concludes thus; That Plato drew theſe Symbols from the do- 
« (trine of the Jews, z.e. from Moſes and the Prophets, al Anti- 
© quitie of Chriſtian Doctors hath judged. But that he abſteined 
< ;3nduſtriouſly from naming the Jews, becauſe their name was 
© odious among other Nations: Although he ſometimes makes 
© mention Svels, & Som pwyude, of a Syrian and Phenician fable, 
© Or emroppiTs, of an ineffable Myſterie, to ſhew, that he deſigned 
© not the Egyptians only,but allo their neighbors the Jews. Truely 
© Plato might when he was in Ezypr, have converſation with the 
© ſews, of whom there were great numbers in Ezypr, after their 
© diſſipation, and tranſmigration. Laſtly, whercas in thoſe $n- 
© 84T01g, ineffable Myſteries he recites, there lie ſome footlteps of 
© truth mixt with many trifles, who would not judge, he derived 
© them immediately from the Egyptians rather than frotn the Jew- 
* iſh Monuments ? But that the Egyptians retained many things 
© received by tradition from the Patriarchs, ſes's moſt ancient 
< Hiſtorie demonſtrates. Neither is it to be douted, but that they 
* drew many things alſo from the clear fountains of the Sacred 
© Bible ; which yet they Contaminated with their own muddy 
© mixtures. Hence Plato acquired the name of the Allegoric Phi- 
© loſopher ; becauſe he uſed that peculiar way of teaching, ovu» 
© Bbaors, by Symbols, Or eid&xors by Idols ;, and from their more ab- 
© ſtruſe doctrine aſſerts many Paradoxes, Thus Serranus : wherein 
he fully grants, that Plato's Symbolic mode of Philoſophiſing 
came originally from the Jews, though immediately from the 


ixery xehvenr x) Soty, Al Imitation muſt be 


made of Phileſo- otic mode 


Egyptians. 


Chap. V. Plato's mode of Philoſophiſing from the Jews. 
Egyptians. And the reaſon he gives, why Plare could not derive 
them immediately from the Jews, is becauſe the Scriptures were 
not tranſlated into Greek till after Alexander's time. But this be- 
ing granted (which Lud. Vives Cenies) why might not Plaro, by 
reaſon of his $kil in the Egyptian and Phenician tongues, under- 
ſtand the Scriptures, as wel as the Egyptians? or elſe might he 
not underſtand them by an Interpreter, as Auſtin ſeems to grant, 
as before chap. 3. $.4. That Plato, as Pythagoras, received this 
Symbolic mode of Philoſophiling from the Oriental parts, is wel 
obſerved by Cudworth, Unron of Chriſt, pag. 28. © The Oriental 
« Nations were wont to couch their greateit Myſteries an4 picces 
© of Wiſdome, which they conveighed by tradition one to the 
cother, in the covert of ſome Fables ; and thence Pythagoras and 
© Plato afterward brought that manner of Philoſophiſing into Eu- 
© rope, &*c. And the fame Cudworth elſewhere gives ſome particu- 
lar Fables, which Plato traduccd from the Jews, as that of his A#- 
arogynorr, Or Conjunttion of man and woman as one fleſi', which he 
makes to be but an imitation of Eve's being taken out of :Adam's 
ſide, and joyned to him in Marriage, &c. Yea, Serranus is in- 
clined to think, that Plato's whole guuniguy, Or Love-Dialogue, 


was but an imitation of Solomoz”s Song. So Serranus, on Plato's Sym- * 


poſium, Pag.176. * Hence (fates he)as the holie Writer had his Epr- 
© thalaminum,namely 11s Canticles; fo Plato his gvunieny,or Love-Dia- 
© logue ; not that I would ſeem willing to compare Plato's tyarne, 
© Love-Songs with Sacred zygwriaers,o! Love Sours; but Tam only,wil- 
© ling to ſhew, that this manner of Teaching things, otherwiſe 
© true and certain, by Symbols and Myiterics, was not unnſual, cc. 
See more of this Symbolic mode of Philofophiing, and its tra- 
duction from the Jewiſh Church, Book 2. chap. g. $. 2. touching 
Pythazoras's Symbolic Philoſopiie, cc. Only there lay this diffe- 
rence betwixt. Pyth 2;0ras and Plato, as to their uſe of Symbols : 
Pythagoras's Symbols were for the moſt part Enigmaric, anſwer- 
able to the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and the Jewiſh Enigmes, or 
Riddles ; but Plato's Symbols are not lo Enigmatic and obſcure as 
thoſe of Pythazoras ; but only Metaphoric and Allegoric, anſwer- 
able to the Jewiſh Typcs and Parables. See more of this differ- 
ence, Book 2. Chap. 2. $. 6, 7. 

$. 3. Plato abounds alſo much, yea moſtly in the.Socratic mode 
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Plato affects rhe 


Socratic mode? 


of Philoſophiſing. So eAnonſt. de Civit. |. 8.c.4. * And becauſe of Ph4lnloohiſing 


* Plato loved his Maſter Socrates with ſuch a ſingular affection, he 


yet with ſore 
ſuperandition 
: brings of his own, 


280 Plato-wmore Dogmatic and Symbolic, &c. Book INl. 
< brings him in ſpeaking almoſt in al his Diſcourſes: yea thoſe very 
<chings which he had learnt from others, or had acquired by his 
© own intelligence, he tempers with, or wraps up under his Ma- 
© ſter Socrares's Ironic mode, cc. And more particularly, ſome 
few lines after he addes: © And ſeeing he affects an obſervation 
* of his Maſter Socrates's known mode of diſſembling his own 
© knowlege and opinion, becauſe this manner pleaſed ltiim ſo much, 
© hence it Comes to palle, that it is very difhcult to peiceive Plato's 
© opinion, even concerning the moſt Weightie maters. Touching 
Socrates's Diſlimulation in conceling his own ſentiments, without 
politive Affirmation or Negation, under pretence of knowing no- 
thing, thereby to draw forth (in an inductive way and to con- 
tute the opinions of his opponents, ſee what precedeti touching 
the Socratic Philoſophie, chap. 1. $.6. 

wherein Placro This Mode of Diſcourſe Plato very much ailected, as it appears 
differed from in his Dialogues, where he brings in Socrates diſcourling aftcr his 
SOCTAtes, ad '2 own forme, yet not without a conſiderable difierence from, or ſu- 
peers 4 "2%" peraddition to his Maſters Method. For (1. Socrates in his own 

| Schole very ſeldome or never allerts any thing Dogmatically ; but 
x. Socrareswas under a modeſt pretenſion of ignorance he conceles his own judge- 
more Aporema* ment, witii endeavors to evince and confirme the Hypotheſis he 


tic, but Plato deſignes to prove, from the conceſſions of his Opponeats, which 


more DigManc Le draws forth by a powerful Induftion. Hence Arceſilas, the 


founder of the New Academie defends his dxeraau4ie, and amor 

by the Authoritie of Socrates, as before chap. 4. $. 2. But now Plato, 

though he allowed in many natural and abſtruſe Queſtions, an i+ 

xd, or ſuſpenſion, and thence avy@ meggsmds , 4 probationarie 

mode of diſputing pro & con. yet he greatly alerted ſome things, 

and ſtrongly proved others, as neceſſarily true z; whence the New 

Academics and the Sceptics, ever reputed Plato and his Succeſlors 

of the.old Academie as Dogmatilts, as before chap. 4. $. 1, 2. Yea, 

Plato's mode of Ammonins, ON Ariſtot. Categor. tels us, that Flato himſelf conſuted 
Philoſophiſmg this Sceptic axeraandia, as that which was molt irrational and 
_— _ abſurd: of which elſewhere. ( 2.) Socrates's mode of Philoſo- 
point of $yn- Philing was more plain and familiar. *Tis true, it had much of 
hols, and Alle» Ironie mixed with it, ſpecially as to moral converſation, yet that 
gories: did not render it cloudie and obſcure, But now Plate, though he 
imitates his Maſter in Dialogiſing, yet he mixeth therewith ſo 

many darke Symbols and Poetic Metaphors, as that he ſeems to 

act the part of a Poet or Orator, rather than of a r— 

: 'Tis 


Chap. V. Plato more Dogmatic,and Symbolic than Socr. 


"Tis confeſt, ſuch Poetic and Metaphoric flouriſhes , wherewith 
Plato's Dialogues ſo much abound, are extreme uſeful to illvſt-ate 
and brighten Truth, yet it cannot be denyed but that Ariftorle's 
Syllogiltic, naked and cloſer mode of Diſputing more conduceth 
to the Conviction and Demonſtration of Truth. Whence that 
old ſaying, Plato teacheth and Ariſtotle proves, Hence alſo the 
Greeks ulually ſtiled Plato Ivy, Divine, and Ariſtotle Deiuers, a 
Demon. And they ſay, if Zupiter had been minded to diſcourſe in 
Greek, he would have uſed Plato's tongue; ſo eloquently and 
floridly is he conceived to have Philoſophiſed. Yet learned Yoſizs, 
de philof. ſet. cap. 12. F. 15. gives him this daſh. © Mean while 
©the diſcourſe of Plato is lelle proper for Philoſophic : For he 
« fails in this (ſome graomvaZrores Mult pardon me) that he much 
© delights in Metaphors ; and thoſe not beſceming, but preſum- 
© tuous, and altogether Poetic ; whereas a diſcourſe more proper, 
© or Metaphors more received, and commun agree better with 
« Philoſophic, &c. But to give a jult CharaCter of Plato's mode 
of Philotophiſing : It's evident, he had a moſt prodigious and lux- 
uriant Phanſie, which could not confine it ſelf to the ſevere Rules 
of artificial Logic and method : neither indeed was it the mode 
or faſhion of thoſe times to diſpute in Mode and Figure ; for this 
Forme of Syllogiſing owes its origineto his Scholar Ariſtotle, that 
great artificial Methodiſt. Before Ariſtotle, the great Logicians 
were thoſe of the Eleatic Schole, Zeno the Eleatic, and his Suc- 
ceſſors;z whoſe mode of Diſputing was by Dialogues, or Interro- 
gations and Anſwers, as it 1s evident by the Dialogues, which 
Zeno the Eleatic writ. This mode of Diſputing was followed by 
Plato; (who derived much of his Logic from the Eleatic Schole) 
only to render his Philoſophie more Beautiful and grateful, he 
clotheth her, after the Oriental faſhion, with many Metaphoric 
Images, and Symbolic ſhadows, For that this Symbolic way of 
Phitoſophiſing was moſt in faſhion amongſt al the Oriental Philo- 
ſophers, ſpecially the Jews, Egyptians and Phenicians has been 
before proved. This garbe Plato (as Pythagoras) molt affected, 
as that which ſuited beſt with his gayragis pipnring, Pregnant Mi- 
metic Phanſie, which greatly recreated it ſelf in thoſe Jewiſh My- 
{teries,he had gleancd up in his Oriental travels: but not throngh- 
ly underſtanding the ſame, he wraps them up under Symbolic and 
Metaphoric ſhadows, thereby to render them more intelligible 
ard delightful. That which made A-r:iftotle reject this Symbolic 
Oo mode 


28» Plato's Philo ſophiſing by Dialogues, &c. Book [1]. 
mode of Philoſophiſing, was the humor of rejefting al Oriental 
Tewiſh Traditions, which his diſcurſive reaſon could not compre- 
hend. To conclude, we have a ful though but brief Character of 
Plato's Philoſophic mode given us by Jerome, bb, 1. adverſ. Fovin., 
where he ſtiles Plato's works Divine, Profound, yet not eaſily to be 
underſtood by raw, young wits, &'c. Though Plato's Mythologic, 
Symbolic, and Allegoric Images render his Notions to ſuch as do 
not underſtand them, more cloudie and dark, yet when they are 
underſtood, they give a very beautiful gloſſe, or amiable face unto 
Truth : in ſome degree anſwerable to Chriſt's Parables, which to 
the unbelieving Jews were but, Riddles, yet as he explained them 

to his own Diſciples, they were very lively and ſignificant. 
This Platonic $. 4. That this Socratic and Platonic mode of Philoſophiſing by 
mode of reaſon= Tjalogues, or Interrogations and Anſwers was exactly the ſame 
of Fnih rh with, and, as we may preſume, originally from the Jewiſh mode 
of Ratiocination, is evident by what footſteps we find hereof in 
the ſacred Scriptures, where we find the words Sraxigttt, Srene- 
yitecr, and Hraxoyropde frequently uſed to expreſle the Jewiſh 
mode of Diſputation. So Luke 5. 21. (who was exaCtly skilled 
in the Greek Dialect) expreſſeth thz Scribes and Phariſees their 
diſputings againſt Chriſt, by $:ax«yigeaz to Dialogiſe, or to reaſon 
by Interrogations and Anſwers, SO again, v. 22. *tis ſaid that Feſus 
knowing their l1axcytouts, Reaſonings by Dialogues, he ſaid, 74 
Srareyiteas, why do you Dialogiſe , or reaſon by Dialogues ? G&c. 
The like we find Luke 6. 8. He kyew their thourkts, hs Sianoyia- 
we, their reaſonings, or conferences, &c. We might produce Mul- 
titudes of Scriptures of the ſame import, which clearly diſcover, 
that the Jewiſh mode of Diſputing was by Dialogues, or by Inter- 
rogations and Anſwers. This is farther confirmed, not only from 
the import of words, but aiſo from the thing it ſelf. For we find 
thoſe Diſputes which were betwixt Chriſt and the Jewiſh Doctors, 
to be carried on by way of Dialogue or Conference, by Queſtions 
and replies. So in that famous Diſputation betwixt Chriſt and the 
2ube 11. 53 Phariſees, Lke 11, 53. *tis faid the Scribes and Phariſees began to 
urge him vehemently, $#vras iwixav, 1.c. to urge him vehemently 
for an extemporary replie to their interrogations, Thence it 
follows : and to provoke him to ſpeak, Sm5ouanitay. . © This word, 
© ſaics Grotius, is one of thoſe wherein Luke diſcovers his intimate 
©skilin the Greek : for WoouariCay Is a word evidently taken 
from the Scholes, where the Malters were wont to place their 


© riper 


gine. 


Chap. VI. The Diſtributions of Platonic Philoſophie, 


« riper Diſciples over. the younger ; that ſo the former miglit 
« poſe the later by Interrogations, which was ſtiled SwoouariZeay, 
« and payIdrey. Theretore Luke does Learnedly uſe this word to 
< ſhew, that the Phariſces uſed al endeavors to draw from Chrilt's 
£ Mouth many replies. The Syriac docs rightly expreſle the ſenſe 
© by a word that ſignifies to Enſnare, and the Arabic by a word that 
© imports to make one Diſpute, What they deſigned thereby is 
< evident by what follows, verſe 54. Laying wait for him, and ſeek- 
© ing to catch [Inguioar)] ſomething out of his month. By which it's 
apparent, this their diſpute was managed by interrogations. So 
again, Luke 22.68. faies Chrilt, If I ask you, &c. *Bay 5 2 igo: 
Tiga" which Gretins renders, If T propoſe any aroument, © For (addes 
© he} the Hebrews, as wel as the Greeks, were wont to diſpute 
© by Interrogations. But more of this, when we come to Plato's 


Logic. 


CHAP. VI. 
The ſeveral Diſtributions of Platonic Philpſophic. 


Platonic Philoſophie, as to its Mater diſtributed into 1. Pythagoric. 
2. Heraclitic. 3. Socratic. 2. Into ( ontemplative, and Attive. 
3. Into Moral, NN atural, and Rational. 4. Into Theoretic, and 
Praftic. This diſtribution ſuits not with Plato's Philoſophie. 5. The 
Adequate diviſion of Platonic Philoſophie, I. Into Organical, which 
fs Logic, and 2. Eſſential, which is 1. Natural, wherein 3s com- 
priſed (1. Phyſics, both Contemplative and Attive, and (2.) Ma- 
thematics. 2, Moral, which is either Ethic, Oeconomic, or Politic, 
3. Supernatural, or Theologic. 
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C. 1, Aving diſcourſed of Plato's Forme, or Mode of Philoſo- 734 difhibution 
hiſing, we now procede to the Mater of his Philoſo- of Platonic Phi 


phie, Jich its traduQtion from the Jewiſh Church, and Sacred {ophve as to its 


Scriptures. Plato's Philoſophie, asto its Mater in general, admits 
of ſundrie diſtributions. (1. As to its Origine, it was reduced 
by the Ancients unto the Pythagoric, Heraclitic, and Secratic. So 
Lacrtins in the Life of Plato ; Mitiy fnurhoaro 5 76 Hegrnarelay 

Oo2 Abyor; 


Mater into 
I. Pythagorice 
2. Eraclitics 
Zo S0cratics 


284 Plato in Natarals follows Heraclitus, Book IIT, 


abyor, x Tlvdayoury, x) EvkggTINUy T6 Wh yag araNTH KEY) Hog 
xAGToy Ta 5 youre x7! TlvSayiear* Ta 5 moTINaG x7! Ewnegrbo int 
Avooges, He mixed the Diſcourſes, or Reaſons of the Heracluics, Pytha- 
orics, and Socratics. For in Senſibles be follows Heraclitus, in Intelli- 
1. Plato as to o;bles Pythagoras, in Politics Socrates. 1, That Plato collected the 
om. == choicelt materials of his Philoſophte, ſpecially of his Theologie, 
"out of the Pythagorean, has been before demonitrated, chap. 3. 
ſe. 3. where we have ſhewn, how he was inſtrufted by Archytas 
the Tarentine, Timers the Locrian, Epic.zrmus and other Pythago- 
reans, whileſt he had his abode in 1ralre ; beſides the Inſtruftions 
he gained from. Pythagorean Books. Ariſtotle, in his Meraph. lib, 
1.cap.6, ſtiles the Platonic Philoſophic, 7a woaae Tois Nudayer 
eefors &n09u9Toay, 1 many things conformable to the Pythagoreans. And 
Lud, Vives tels us, that the Platoniſts, as to Theologics, do genc- 
rally Pythagoriſe. More particularly ; Plato Symboliſeth with, 
and therefore ſeems to have derived from Pythagoras theſe follow- 
ing Notions: (1.) That God is 74 pros vv, aurody, & c. according to 
his deſcription, Ger. 3. 14. (2.) That God is woyag, Unitie, Cc. 
(3.) That Godis y x not, One, and many; One in Divine Eſſence, 
and many as to his Drvine Ideas or Decrees. (4..) That al things are 
made, Governed, and Ordered by God. (5.) Plato follows Pythago- 
ras exactly as to the conſtitution of Divine Worſhip, and its Re- 
gulation by the Divine Wil, and Rites, againſt al Images, Super- 
ititioa, or Wil-worſhip. (6. Plato Symboliſeth with Pythagor«s 
in D:2mons, and Demon-worſhip. (7.) Plato held alſo with Py- 
thagoras the Soul's. Immortalitie, Metempſychoſis , with other 
opinions, of which ſee Book, 2. chap. 8: Now that al theſe Py- 
thagoric Principes were of Jewiſh origination has been ſufficiently 
roved. 
2, Plato as to , 2. As to Senſibles, Plato is ſaid to follow Heraciitms, whoſe Phi- 
Senfiles folows loſophie, as we may preſume, he ſuckt in from (7atylur, Heracli- 
cracu  txss Diſciple, whom Plaro after Socrates's death heard. The main 
Principes, that Plato imbibed from the Heraclitic Philoſophie, re- 
ferred to the firſt Principes of the Univerſe, ſpecially touching 
Fire; which Heraclitus made to be the firſt great principe of al- 
things : wherein Plaro very far Symboliſed with him, allerting, 
that the Sun was Fire; of which hereafter. Yea Plato in Imita- 
tion of Heraclitus, makes fire to be the Univerſal Mundane Spirit, 
or Sp:rit of the Univerſe, which next under the Spirit of God, fo- 
ments and animates al Foſliles, Minerals, Vegetables, and -_ 
mats. 


Chap. VI. in Morals Socrates; 


mals. Fire indeed is the great active Spirit in Nature, as wel as 
Art, as c. 9. $.5. Now that Heraclitus was (according to Ari- 
ſtotle's Charatter of thoſe Ancient Philoſophers ) pinbuv3@, one 
that greatly affetted, and admired Oriental, Fewiſh Traditions, touch- 
ing the firit Origine of the Univerſe, is evident by what Plurarch 
in the Life of Coriolanu reports of him: where, having diſcour- 
ſed of Gods Omnipotence, and man's Incredulitic thereof, he 
addes, axac oF wp Feluy Th morhng x49” HegthuToy dmicha Srapuy= 
dye wh Yi"uoke Sai, 11. my of the Divine oper ations, or traaitions, AC 
cord;ng to Heraclitus, flie from our notice by reaſon of unbelief. By 
which it ſeems evident, that Heraclitus had fome notices of, \and 
great reverence for the Oriental Jewiſh Traditions, which, 1 ſup- 
poſe, he received, if not immediately from theſe Oriental parts 
or perſons, from the Pythagoreans; for he was a SeCtator of the 
Italic Sect, with whom he Symboliſed in many principes, ſpecially 
in that of Fire ts be the great principe of althings : as before chap. 7. 
Fd. 10, 


3. Laertinstels us, that as to Politics, PLito followed his Maſter 2. 45 i” Morals 
Socrates. Apuleins de dogm. Plat. addes , that Plato received not Plato follows 
only Moral, but alſo Rational Philoſophic from Socrares's fonn. SOcrates. 


tain. Yea Plato himſelf, in his Dialogues, attributes unto Socr 2 
tcs ſome of his Natural Philoſophic. By which it's evident, that 
this Diſtribution of Plato's Philoſophie 1s not to be taken ſtrictly, 
but 4&3 73 Teav : for it's evident, that he received allo from the 
Pythagorcans not only Theologic, but alto ſome Politic and Na- 
tural Principes, as his Communitie from the Pythagorean Schole ; 
his Notions about the Origine of the Univerſe from Timers Lo- 
crus, of which more hereafter. Yea in al theſe, both Sentibles, 
Intelligibles, and Morals, Plato received much emprovement from 
Egypt, &c. as before. 


$.2, A Second Diſtribution of Platonic Philoſophie is into 2. Diciſm of 


Contemplative and Aftive. So AuZin, de Civit. 'Des lib. 8. cap. 4. Platonic Phile- 
ſophie into Con- 


© Therefore (ſaies he) ſeeing the ſtudie of Wiſdome conliſtes in” 


©to be Aftive, the other Contemplativez whereof the Active 
© appertains to the governement of Life, z.e. the inſtitution of 
* Manners, but the Contemplative to the inſpection of Natures 
© cauſes, and the moſt ſincere Truth, Socrates 1s reported to have 
*excelled in the Active, but Pythagoras to have inſiſted, ſo far as 


© his Intelligence would reach, on the Contemplative, Thence 
| 6 Pluto 


: : - . 1 tempiative ang 
© Aftion and Contemplation, hence one part thercof may be faid 5;... 
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85 * Second Diſtrib. into Contempl. and AFive. Book III. 


«© Plato joyning both together is commended for having perfeted 
< Philoſophie. Indeed this Diviſion of Philoſophie into Contem- 
plative and Active, ſeems to have had its foundation in the Jew- 
iſh Scholes,. under their Babylonian tranſmigration , ſpecially 
amoneglt the Eflenes; who ſeem to have been the firſt that addict- 
cd themſelves to Monaſtic life, (occaſioned from their perſecuti- 
on) which drew on this diſtribution of their life into Active and 
Contemplative; whence Pythagoras traduced the ſame, as before 
Zoo; 2. chap. 6. $.7, 8. Though we muſt confeſſe, that none of 
the Ancients treat ſo fully and diſtinfily of Contemplative, and 
Active Philoſophie as Plato. So, in his de Repub, 2. he diſtributes 
Diſcipline into uprecmls Gymnaſtic or Active, and yeobn Mu- 
ſic, whereby he expreſſeth Contemplative Sciences. Under the 
Gymnaſtic or Active Diſcipline he rangeth ſuch virtues as con- 
duce to practice or moralitie ; as Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice, 
&c. Unto Mulic or Contemplative Diſcipline he reduceth the 
peomas Srwenrines Muſical Theoretic virtues, which conſiſt 4p 
Zeoele, in Critemplation ; and the Queen of al he makes to be Reli. 
gion, Whence he cals the Contemplation, # 7'aye93 idias, of the 
Idea of the chiefeſt good, piryitsoy pavuue, the higheſt Diſcipline, &c. 
Philo Fudens, that great Platonilt, diſcourſeth at large partly on 
Jewiſh, partly on Platonic principes, touching Contemplative 
and Active Philoſophie. Ariſtotle alſo ſeems to approve of the 
ſame diſtribution, though under different termes of giaooogia megx- 
TIX, x, SragnTIxh, Prattic and Theoretic Philoſophie. The Ocrigine 
of this diſtinction came from the different products and objects of 
the one and other, according to that famous Maxime, #51 5 5 wp 
FEarTINN QNooogia dgeTIs momTiIxh, n 5 SrwguTixt anuScias. Prattic 
Philoſophie is effettive of Virtne, but Theoretic of Truth. As for the 
ſubdiviſions of this diſtribution, they are comprehended in what 

follows. 
Plato's third F$. 3. But the chief Diſtribution of Platonic Philoſophie in re- 
diſtribution in- gard of its mater, is into Moral, Natural, and Rational: which 
ter 5. alſo comprehends the foregoing, of Contemplative, and Adtive. 
nat. tt" So Auſtin, de Civit. lib. 8, cap. 4. having ſpoken of Contemplative 
and Aftive Philoſophie, *© Thence (faies he) Plato by joyning 
© both together, is laid to have perfected Philoſophie : which he 
* diſtributes into three parts. One Moral, which chiefly conſiſts in 
©action; another Natural, which is deputed to contemplation ; 
{and a third Rational, whereby Truth 1s differenced from _ 
© hood; 


Chap. VI. Third, Into Moral, Natural, and Rational. 


© hood; which though it be neceſlary both for Contemplation and 
© Aftion, yet Contemplation chiefly appropriates to her ſelf the 
© conſideration of Truth. Wherefore this threefold partition of 
* Philoſophie 1s not contrarie to the foregoing, whereby it is di- 


© ſtinguiſhed 1nko Contemplative and Aftive. That this partition T94s diviſor of 
of Platonic Philoſophie was of Jewiſh origination, is afhirmed by 79»4þ extract. 


Euſebius, preparat. Evang. where he tels us, © That this SeQtion of 
© Plato's Philoſophie had its derivation from the Hebrews : for the 
© proof whereof he brings the opinion of Attics a Philoſopher ; 
© who opens this diviſion more fully, and ſhews how Plato connett- 
*edalthe parts of Philoſophie into one bodie, which lay before 
© diſperſed, like Perthens's Members. For Thales, and his Diſci- 
© ples addicted themſelves wholly to Phyſics : the Sixe other Wiſe 
©mento Ethics ; Zexo the Elcatic and al his adherents, to Logic, 
© Plato collefted al theſe together, and brought forth to men a 
© Philoſophic not broken, but intire, and abſolute, Whereunto 
accords Laertius in Plato» *© Philoſophie in times paſt was em- 
© ployed only about Phyſics : Socrates came, and added Ethics ; 
© Plato added a third part to Philoſophie, namely Logic, whereby 
© he gave a ful conſummation thereto. <Apuleins (in Dogmate 
Platonis) ſpeaking of Plato, faies; * Wherefore he exactly 1nqui- 
red intothe inventions of Parmenides, and Zeno : thns he hiled 
© his Books with whatever was ſingular, and admirable: fo that 
© he was the firſt who connected a threefold Philoſophie, and 
© ſhewed that theſe parts, ſo mutually neceſſaric cach to other, did 
© not only not differ amongſt themſelves, but alſo afforded mutual 
© aſſiſtance each to other. Thus alſo Lud.YVrves in Arg. Civ. l. 8. c. 4. 
This diſtcibution of Plato's Philoſophic ſeems very natu:al and 
comprehenſive of al parts of Philoſophie, as It 1s calie to demon- 
ſtrate : for Natural Philoſophie takes in Phylics and Matnema- 
tics; Moral Philoſophie comprehends Ethics, Oeconomics, and 
Politics; Rational Philoſophie, according to Plato takes in, not 
only Logic, but Metaphylics, or the Contemplation of the firſt truth, 
and principe, &C. 
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$. 4. Ainmonins, (the Diſciple of Proclue ) in his Comment on Ammonius's 
Ariſtotle's Categories, pag. 11. diſtributes Philoſophie in general 4#/ribution of 


into Organic, and Eſſential or Principal. By Organic Philoſo- 


Philoſophie into 
Organic, Theore- 


phie, he underſtands Logic, or (as he itiles1t from the principal jj? 15, 14;c. 


part, Dzmonſtration, which he cals agyaroy Sraxerrindy, 4 Dic- 
critic or diſcretive Organ, whereby Truth is leyered from Falſhood 
in 


2398 Philoſophie Organic, Theoretic, Praftic. Book [lI. 
in Contemplatives, and Good from Evil in Aftives. As for Ef. 
ſential or principal Philoſophie, he divides it, firſt into 73 36wgy- 
Tixdy, x 78 nequrinty, Theoretic or Contenplative, and Prattic or 
Atitive. 1. Theoretic Philoſophic he makes to be that which re- 
gards Truth and Falihood ; Pradctic that which conſiders Good 
and Evil. Theoretic Philoſophie he ſubdivides into (71, Phy- 
ſiologic, which is the Contemplation of Senſibles, not in their 
Individuals, but as they lie in their abſtraCt ſpecific Idea, or -uni- 
vocal commun nature and principes. (2.) Mathematic, which is 
the Contemplation of Senlibles in their Quantitie chiefly, and as 
abſtracted from their Materialitie. (3.) Theologic, which is the 
Contemplation of Beings Metaphylic, and purely abſtracted from 

y al Corporeitie and Mater. 2. As for Practic, or Active Philoſo- 
Th)#p:rſetion phic, he ſubdivides it into, (1.) Ethics, which reſpects men in 
of this difiribi- their ſingle capacities, or perſonal Morals. (2.) Oeconomics, 
tion astoPItO's which reſpects mens Morals, as in Familie conſociation, or capa- 
notion of Philo _-.- ns : "_" ; « 
Goble, citie. (3.) Politics, which conſiders men under Cities, or Natio- 
by nal confederation. This Diſtribution of Philoſophie, though it 

ſeem more Comprehenſive and Artificial, yet it ſuits not ſo wel 
with Plato's Philoſophie, as the foreincntioned, but ſeems rather 
to be calculated for Ariſtotle's method, as hereafter. For Plato, 
though he-makes uſe of this Diſtribution of Philoſophie into 
Contemplative and Active, yet he ſeems to make theſe members 
thus diſtributed to be as Diſparates only, not as diametrically op- 
poſites, #. e. he makes Contemplation though difterent from, yet 
not oppoſite unto Action. Yea following the deſigne of his Maſter 
Secrates (of which before chap. 1. $. 5.) hereduceth al Contem- 
plative Sciences unto a ſubordination and ſubſervience unto 
Aftive : he accounts no ſpeculation regular, but what ends in pra- 
Ctice z noContemplation legitimate, but what ends in the admi- 
ration, affetion, and imitation of God:: whence he cals the know- 
lege of God, uiytoy udInue, the ſupreme Diſcipline, and his Logic 
he itiles, the Introduttion of the Soul, from its night-1onorance tothe 
knowlege of the firſt Being, as Repub. 7, Hence alſo he makes the 
end of his Philoſophie to be 3uolwors md $47 x7! 72 Surandy, afſimi- 
lation to God, ſo far as "tis poſſible. This he makes the Forme, Spirit, 
Soul, and Meaſure of his Philoſophie, which ought to inſorme 
and influence al maters, parts, and things, as the Soul the Bodie, 
So Ammonius, in Arit. Cat. pag. 7. van Tis ginocopias megyuare, 
TG 5 i mes * 903r ouolagrs, The e Hater of Philoſophie 1s things, 
bitt 


' Chap. VI. The proper Diſtrib. of Platon. Philoſophie. 
but the end is Aſſimilation to God. By which it's evident, that the 
commun diſtribution of Philoſophie into Theoretic and Prattic, 
as underſtood by Ariſtotle and the Scholes, for a diviſion of the 
whole into oppoſite parts, is no way agreeable to Plato's Philoſo- 
phiez who following Socrates herein, makes Contemplative Phi- 
loſophieſubſervient unto Active, ſpecially to Divine atfeQtion and 
. aſſimilation toGod. And thus indeed Grotins in Epiſt. 16, ad Gal. 
los p.3 9.giving his advice about the ſtudie of Philoſophie,addesthis 
caution : ©* Whereas Philoſophie is divided into Contemplative, 
© and Active, you ought chiefly to ſtudie the later ; and the for- 
© mer no farther than it ſubſerves this later. The commun Inſtru- 
* ment of both is Logic, with which you are to begin, &c. A Gol- 
den Rule indeed for young Students. 


$.5. Having laid down theſe Four Diſtributions of Philoſophie, Th! Diſtribution 
of Platonic Phis 


loſophiz. 


we ſhal take up a Fifth, which ſeems moſt Platonic and native, 
as the frame of this diſcourſe, yet not without ſome addition 
from the reſt, ſo far as it = conduce to our more methodic pro- 
cedure, For whereas Plato ſeems to reduce the contemplation of 
God, &c. to DialeCtic or Rational Philoſophie, we ſhal give it a 
diſtin&t place of its own, confining rational Philoſophie unto Lo- 
gic. And ſo Platonic Philoſophie may be diſtributed into Orga- 
nic or Rational, and Eſſential orReal. 1. Organic Philoſophie 
is Logic, which Plato cals Sraxmrint} Dialeftic (from Hraniyade 
to dialogiſe, which was his mode of diſputing) and ſometimes 
ep1ayaryh , the manuduttion of the Soul , as alſo woyeis a way, or 
method, with other ſuch expreſſions; which ſuppoſe it to be a 
rational Organ, or Key toal other parts of Philoſophie ; whence 
it is rightly ſtiled by Ariſtotle 7ygyaroy Aoyindy, and Jraxerri3y, 4 
Logic, Diacritic, or diſcretive 6rzan. 2. As for Eſſential, or Real 
Philoſophie, it may be, according to Plato's mind, diſtributed in- 


to Natural, Moral, and Supernatural. (1. As for Natural Phi- 2. Natural Phi- 
loſophie, it either regards things Natural as Natural, under that loſophit. 


reduplication, or mode of conſideration; or elſe it regards things 
natural, as abſtrafted from their naturalitie, materialitie and ſen- 
ſibilitie, with reſpect only to their Quantitie. [_1.J Natural Phi- 
loſophie,that conſiders things Natural as natural, (5. e. under that 
reduplication, 94s, or mode of conſidering.) may be ſubdivi- 


ded into Contemplative, and Aftive, 1. Contemplative Natural LE 


Philoſophie is communly tiled in the Scholes Phylics, or Phyſio- 
togie, (from the Greek gvarg Nature) whereot they conſtitute 
Pp two 
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I. Logice 


290 


2s Alttvte 


Moral Philoſo» 
F113 


Plato's Meta- 
phyſics. 


The proper Diſtribution of Platon. Philo ſophie, Book [1]. 
two parts, one General, which treates of Natural Bodies in gene- 
ral, their firſt Principes, Aﬀections, Generations, and Corrup- 
tions : another particular ; which diſcourſeth of particulars, as 
x. touching the Heavens. 2. The Meteors. 43. Minerals, &c. 
4. Plants. $5. Animals, which have not only growth, but alſo 
Senſe, and Motion, though without Reaſon. 6. The Rational 
Soul, and human Bodie, their nature, parts, affections, and ope- 
rations. Theſe are the particulars which come under Contempla- 
tion in Phyſtologie. Though Plaro ſeems to make the main of his 
Phyſics to beno other than a Natural Hiſtorie of the Creation, or 
Origine of the Univerſe, as it appeareth'by his Timens, which is 
the ſeat of his Phyſtologic Philolophemes. 2. Active or Opera- 
tive Natural Philoſophie (which is the end of Contemplative ) 
refers either to Plants and Animals, and thence is ſtiled y$wgyla 
eApriculture, Cc. or elſe to the Human bodie, and ſo *ris ſtiled 
Medicine, whereof Plato does much Philoſopaiſe. | 2.7] Natu- 
ral Philoſophie, as it conſiders Naturals, under an AbltraCtion 
from their Naturalitie and Materialitie, with reſpect only to their 
Quantitie, . is communly .ſtiled yaSyuarnd, Mathematics, which 
regard, -1. either the corporeitie, Dimenſions, and Figures of 
Bodies; and ſo 'tis called, y4opsrele, Geometrie, from the mea- 
ſuring of Grounds at firſt in Egypr - 2. or the deſcription of 
Conntries and Places, and ſo 'tis named, yewyerpia, Geographic : 
3. Or the account of Numbers, and ſo *tis aefunrixh, Arithme- 
tic: 4. Orthe Situations, Conſtellations, Motions, ConjunCti- 
ons, Influences, and Effects of Celeſtial Bodies; and ſo they cal 
it Aſtronomie, or Aſtrologie. 5. Optics, which regards Viſion. 
6. Muſic, which refers to ſounds. 97. Navigation. 8. Tactics, 
or Militarie Diſcipline. 9. Architecture, with other Mathema- 
tic Sciences. Plato ſtudied the Mathematics under Exnclid, and 
Theodorns, &c. (2.) Moral Philoſophie reſpects Men : [1.7 In 
their individual perſonal capacitie, in relation to their Morals, 
and ſo tis termed #9:x4, Erhic : or [2.9 It conſiders Men in their 
Domeſtic relation, and thence *tis ſtiled d:xoyourrd, Oeconome : 
or [3.7] It refers to Mens Politic capacitie, as under civil com- 
bination and confederation, and ſo they call it aoarrmi, Politic. 
Plato diſcourſeth of each, but moſt largely of Politic. (3.) As 
for Supernatural Philofophie, communly called Metaphylic, or 
Natural Theologie, Plato abounds moſtly herein. [1.7] He treats 
very Metaphyſically of God, whom he termes, 1. 93 ag@rov by, 
* auT0d7, 


Chap. VI. The proper diſtribution of Plato's Philoſophic. 


dvTody, Gyras By, Cc, according to Exod. 3. 14. 2. He aſſerts 
alſo the Unitie, Simplicitie, and Immutabilitie of God. 3. He 
proves likewiſe the Eternitie of God, from this, that he was the 
firſt Principe of althings. 4. He demonſtratcs the Al-ſufficience 
of God, from his being ide 7'ayel3., 5. Whence alſo he tiles 
God, vaugvo:Gr, Supereſſential;, and 73 dwegcyy, Infinite. 6. Hence 
alſo he demonſtrates the Incomprehenſibilitie, and Omnipreſence 
of God. 7. He alſo clearly proves the Holineſle, Juſtice, and 
Faithfulnelſe of God. 8. He makes ſome mention of God's Om- 
nipotence, as alſo of his Goodneſſe, &c, 9g. He treats very 
largely and Metaphyſically of the Divine Ideas and Decrees of 
God, with his proviſion of althings reſulting thence. 10. He 
diſcourſeth very Divinely of God's production of and Providence 
over al things; as alſo of his particular regard to good Men. 
[2.] Plato lcems to have had very great notices of Religion and 
Divine worſhip, according to the Scriptural notion. He poſitive- 
ly affirmes, 1. That the Divine Wil and Pleaſure, is the only 
rule and meaſure of Divine Worſhip. 2. Hence, that an vgy- 


pie, or Worſhiping of God _— is more acceptable to God, - 
than al the pompous inventions of Men, whereby the ſuperſtiti-Þ 


ous (Heathen ) endeavored to pacihe the angry Deitie. 3. That 
none can worſhip God aright but the pure and holie. So in kis 
Book de Legibus, Parmen. &c. | 3.) Plato Philoſophiſeth very 
Metaphyſically of the human Soul, its reſemblanceto God, imma- 
tcrialitie, infinite capacitie, immortalitie, and perfection : like- 
wiſe of its faculties, offices, objects, aCts, &c. [4.7] Plato in like 
manner ſeems to diſcourſe, though imperfectly and under Symbo- 
licImages, of the ſtate of Innocence, the fal of Adam, the re- 
ſtauration of Viankind by Demon Mediators, the infuſion of Di- 
vine knowlege and Grace, againſt Freewil, &c. ['5.] Yea, Plato 
ſeems to give ſome hints of the Divine Scriptures, which he ex- 
preſſeth by Divine Oracles, Enthuſiaſmes, Traditions. [6.7 Lalt- 
ly, Plato is ſuppoſed alſo to diſcourſe of the laſt Judgement and 
future ſtate, which he expreſſeth under Symbols. Of theſe ſundry 
parts of Platonic Philoſophie we intend more copioully to philo- 
{ophiſe in what follows, c. 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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Plato's Generic Notion Book IM, 


CHAP. VII. 


General Ideas of Platonic Philo ſophie, 
and Philoſophers. 


Plato's Ideas 1. of Natural Philoſophie, (1.) Its Genus ogdtts« 
(2.) The objett. [.1.] Camplexe , Intelligence , Science, Faith, 
Imitation, |[_2.] Simple. (3.) The Ai Sgagnrixh. (4.) The 
End, Truth. 2. Plato's Idea of Divine Philoſophie, in the con- 
templation of God, &C, which he ſtiles, (1.) HranuxrtinAy, (2.) 
vanorr, (3) peamoivy, (4+) coginy» Which is, [1.7] The ſu- 
preme, [.2.] Moſt raviſhing, ['3.] Genuine, [4.] eAfettive, 
[5-] Transformative, Charatters of a Philoſopher, (1.) Uwguis, 
(2.) Good inſtitution, (3.) ginannvts, (4.) Derotion to Phi- 
loſophie, (5) Liberal, (6.) Muſic, &C. 


$. PE: we enter upon the Severals of Platonic Philoſophie, 

we ſhal give ſome general Characters of Philoſophie, and 

Philoſophers, according to what we find laid down in Plato, Phi- 

loſophie, according to Plato's mind, has not one and the ſame 

Idea, -but may be diſtributed according to its object into Natural, 

Plato's 14a of and Divine. The Idea of Natural Philoſophie, 1s thus given us in 
Natural Philo- the Platonic Definitions : @1Aocogia isi 73s o GyToy des Ghviuns 
ſophie. Zentts SragnTINN m4 dandfs ma; aandis, Philoſophie is the appetition of 
the Science of Beings always the ſame, Theoretic (or contemplative) of 

Truth, as Truth. In which Definition we find as Conſiderables, a 

Generic Notion, an object, a Specific Aft, and a Terme, or End. 

The Generic no- 1, The Generic Notion of Philoſophie is an appetition, cc. and 
tion of Philoſo- ſg much the very Notion guaooegia imports; as alſo that other 
ras 5 Att Terme grnanivue, whereby Plato expreſleth it. This Plato in his 
; Parmen. ſtiles a Divine impetus, Or impulſe towards the ſtudie of Sci- 
ences, xank wir in x Yela i og) & 73s Abyus* There is a beauti- 

ful and Divine impulſe, by which men are impelled towards rea- 

fonings. This gets, appetition, is wel defined by Simplicius , im 

Epitt, cap. 1, iuTaors Ths wy imi 79 oguerdy , the extenſion 4 

the 
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the Soul towards its object deſired which, as applied to our preſent 
purpoſe, implies the natural inclination of the mind to know- 
lege. For the Mind, as tis obſerved, has its feraovy, extenſion 
or inclination to its object, as wel as the Wil, Yea, as Aquinas 
notes, © every Forme has ſome inclination appendent to it : and 
© by how much the more perfect the Forme is, by ſo much the 
© more 1impetuous and ſtrong is the inclination. Whence the mind, 
which 1s a Rational Forme, mult needs have a very ſtrong impulſe 
or inclination to its objeCt, which is the knowlege of things. 
$. 2. The object of this appetition appendent to Philoſophie, is Knowlege of 
[the Science, or knowlege of things always the ſame] wherein we things, the 06- 
have ſomewhat complexe or notional, and ſomewhat ſimple and !*# 27 #2 #ncli- 
real. The complexe notional object of Philoſophie and its appe- — ” 
tition, isexprelled in that notion 7js imigiuns, Of Science, or Know- = 
lege. Now the Sciences, which Philoſophie is converſart about, 
are either contemplative or active. So Plato acquaints us, that the 
mind's 73 dxngzrov, x, «ddgdoggy xaxdy, clicfeſt incorruptible beau- 
tie, conlilts, ty Ty $rweia xj Tegta, in Theorie and Prattice. Theore- 
tic or contemplative Sciences are ſuch as properly refer to Truth : 
whereof Plato, de Repub. 6. Pag. 511. gives us theſe four Species, 
xai wor 63 Tois Thrlegot Twine! Tiles THvTa nadviuare iy Ty Luyi 
yiyriuaya A608” vonour ptr, ini ml drortdry Srayxuny 5, Gn md Sevrh- 
ew T9 Telry 5 wi and ©, x, md TeAwurain inadiey. And to theſe 
four Particles of knowlege oppoſe ſo many affections of the ſoul : Intelli- 
gence to the ſupreme it ſelf : Science to the ſecond : Faith to the third : 
Imitation to the laſt, (1.) Plato here mentions, Intellizence, x. Intelligence 
which in the Platonic Definitions is defined &gy3 #m1oiuns, the be- the enowlege 
ginniag of Science, i.e. (as Ariſtotle interprets his Maſter's mind) p fri Fron- 
The Knowleze of firſt Principes : Theſefirit Principes are called by * Bs 
Plato, xnNaurs , Hypotheſes; which he makes to be certain inde- 
monſtrable Priicipes, on which Sciences are founded. So in Plator. 
definit. <vrlors dg yh avamedenTinG* avyntigenaings niys. An Hy- 
potheſis 1s an indemorſtrable Principe \, or the ſum of an argument, 1. e, 
it isa firſt Principe, which gives evidence to al following Con- 
cluſions, but receives evidence from none , being in it ſeit moſt 
evident, &c. (2.) Next after ybyors, according to Plato's order, 2. Diſconſ:, ov 
follows #1rote, Diſcourſe, or Science, properly ſo called, which he Science demon- 
thus deſcribes, de Repub. 6. par. 510. 73-4 ad irsggy 7d in doylw firat3ote 
«rumide ro if <andioncs lion, Cc Science is that, which procedes 
from ſimple Principes, &c. Pluto here makes Scientific Diſcourſe, 
to 
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3. Fith. 


&+ Initation. 


The ſomple Ob- 
jeff, 


3+ The Specific 
AA, Theoretic, 
or Contempla- 
tIUts 


Intelligence, Science, Faith, Imitation. Book INI. 
to be $1aooogia SmSeurTiEa, Demonſtrative Philoſophie, which pro- 
cedes from firpe and immobile Princepes, to the firſt dyuarideroy &py dy, 
indemonſtrable prancipe, which no way depends on the foregoing 
Hypotheſes, &c. This is wel explained by Johan. Grammaticus, in 
eAriſt. Anim. proem. Aidvua 5 i 7 ojov ol by Tie Sartey wire 
Pairuoay and Tegrdotuy &Þ avuricgouare if © x} Thy xAio Eaxuesy, 
Diſcourſe us a progreſſe from Princypes to Concluſions, whence the very 
name, Jidyoie, q. d. Jie ys, paſſing through the underſtanding, Then 
he gives us the office of this Diſcourſe, ars TevTys dravoing dydyara 
6 1utTees. Lux int Thy 3 yourÞ Srweler, irs 1 TWeoTHs This wu yRs, 
By this Deſcourſe our Soul is raiſed up to the contemplation of Intelligi- 
bles, which ts the Souls perfettion, (3.) Next tO S1ayoia, Plato | 
addes mis, Faith, which is an aſſent to a Concluſion upon the Te- 
ſtimonie and Authoritie of ſome other ; whereby 'tis differenced 
from the fore-going Science, which is an Aſſent to a Concluſion, 
as grounded on ſome certain immobile Principes. (4...) Laſtly, 
after Faith follows eixagie, Imitation (which elſewhere Plato cals 
uiunory,) which 1s nothing elſe, but the lively repreſentation of no- 
tions, or things, by ſenſible Formes, viſible Images, or any other 
Symbolic ſhadows ; whereof Plato diſcourſeth at large in his de 
Repub. 6. p. 510, &c. allo de Legib. 2. pag. 669, &c. as elſewhere. 
But ſo much for the complexe Object of Natural Philoſophie. 
As for its ſimple real Object, *tis expreſſed under the notion $/ 
eyToy as of things always the ſame : whereby we mult underſtand, 
(1.) That Philoſophie is employed, not only about the ſhadows 
of things, but about the things themſelves. This Plato every 
where inculcates ; namely, that the Object of true Philoſophie, 
iS 93 3y, that which truely is : wherefore he ſtiles thoſe, who arc 
verſt only, «i 73 pd 3y, about that which is not, or the ſhadows of 
things, 4J4avSogracobprs , falſe Philoſophers. (2.) Whereas theſe 
real Beings, as the object of Philoſophie, are ſaid to be always the 
ſame, hereby we mult underſtand them as cxiſting in their ipeci- 
fic Nature, not as ſubliſting in their Individuals, for fo they are 
variable. 

$. 3. Having finiſht the Generic Notion and Object of Philoſo- 
phie, we now procede to its Specific Act, expreſſed under the no- 
tion [SrognrxA] Theoretic, Or ( ontemplative : Sewg&y, to contem- 
plate, according to its native origination , imports fed to 
behold. Plato diſcourſes very much of Contemplation, which he 
makes to be the proper Motion, as Truth is the proper — 
tnRC 


Chap. VII. The Specific AG, &c. of Contemplation: 
the Soul. So de Repub. 2, he divides Diſciplines into yuuyesx3r,G y11- 
naſtic or Active, and usemiy, Muſic Or Contenplatrve, Theſe Mu- 
ſical Diſciplines, he cals Sewgyrix3s, Theoretic ; whereof he makes 
Religion the head; whence he affirmes, that the Contemplation 
Ths 7 «yes idas. of the chiefeſt Idea of Good, is wiytsov uelhua, the 
ſupreme Duſcipline. Again he tels us, that Godis the firſt Beautie, the 
Contemplation whereof makgs us, Yvoqier, friends to God. Yea, he 
faies, that by Contemplation a man makes God familiar to, and in-dwel- 
ling in bim. And laſtly, he faies, the beſt Exemplar of Contemplation 
is i2 Heaven. As for the Qualities of this Contemplation, it muſt 
be, according to Plato's Doctrine and mind, (1.) Congenial and 
Natural, not forced or ſtrained : whence he tiles a Philoſopher, 


Cuyyaris Ths danfe/as, one akin to Truth ; For (faith he) as there is The Qualitics of 
#1 our Eyes a congenial kind of connation , or ſimilitude to the Light, bis Contempla» 
which renders the Contemplation thereof very pleaſing; ſo *twixt the **% 


Mind, and Truth, &c. (2.) This Contemplation of Truth muſt 
be diſtinct, and evident : So in his Rep. 6. Pag. 504. Plats tels us, 
that a dark;adumbration of things may not ſuffice, but there muſt be a 
perfe(t dxeiBern, or exatt Forme and Imaze of the thing impreſſed on the 
mizd, (3.) This Contemplation mult be ftirme and ſteutalt. This 
follows upon the formzr : tor what is pleaſing and diſtin, is not 
ſoon worne off, Thence, faies Plato, Rep. 4. Yuyy 3 fiator 2S%y 
Eumoyor pdInua, 4 Science forced upon the Soul ts no way permanent, 
Hence alſo in his Afeno, Pas. 98. Plato makes this difference 
*twixt Scientific and Opintonative Contemplation : that the for- 
mer is fixed and permanent, whereas the later is only fluid and 
tranſient. (4..) This Contemplation muſt be intuttive, and not 
only abſtraCtive, 5. c. a true Philoſopher contemplates the things 
themſelves in their proper exiltences, not only their abllract Spe- 
cies, Formes, or Images. 


6. 4. As for the terme, end, and efleCt of this Contemplation, 4. The Trme, or 
it is Truth, as Truth [dau9Ts mas aanJ;;] under that reduplica- fect of Philo- 
tion, whereby *tis difierenced from active Philolophte, which £995 347, 


alfo contemplateth Truth, yet not as Truth, but as conducing to 
Aftion. That the great ſcope and deſigne of Philoſophic 1s to 
diſtsver and contemplate Truth, is evident from the whole of 
Plato's Philoſophiſings. So, de Repub. 6. Fag. 490. Plato tels us, 
danfela ri; canta; Coy & Tpigerro, by Truth the mud trily lives and is 
nouriſhed : whence he cals Philoſophic, $1naandae, 4 love of Truth, 
and a Philoſopher giaG 74 £vy avis The dandelas, 4 friend and kirſ- 
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man of Truth : alſo he makes this the main office of a Philoſopher, 
dande's Peavey, to ſerve Truth, Hence alſo Plato T imens, Pag.go. 
'Cals $:1aouabis, a Philomathiſt, or Philoſopher, one that burnes with 
empetuous deſire after Truth, having this pettie god indwelling in him, 
which renders him happie. Whence he concludes, Igggmeia 5 adyrs 
Terr); ia Tas hineias ixdow Tevpas & Ktyioes amodbifoynr Td o\ iy 
nuty Seip Evyyariis hor xihons ai Ts marr; Hianciions, x, maergres, 
The univerſal Cure of every thing is only this, to render to al their pro- 
per foods and motions : the proper food and motion of the ſoul, whereby 
:t moſt reſembles the Divine Being, ts the contemplation of Truth, &c. 
This (addes he) we loſt in our Head (1 ſuppole he means eAdam) 
but we have it reſtored by Intelligence or Divme Wiſdome, 7! Thy dg 
xeiey puory, according to our old nature. Yea Plato de Repub. 5. 
Has. 475. aſfirmes, that thoſe only are true Philoſophers , who are 
verſed about the contemplation of the higheſt Truth, Tis axn8eias gize- 
Hedpuoyes, Thence he makes the mind to labor under an infinite thirſt 
after Truth, which 3s never ſatisfied til it arrive to the contemplation 
T4 #y7a; ar7@, of very Being, or the ſupreme Truth : as in his Phea. 
Pag. 251. and in his Sympoſ. Pag. 206, &c. Thus much for the 
Definition of Philoſophie, as it regards natural contemplative 
SCICNCES. 


s. Plato's Di- . $. 5. But if we wil have the Gen, and Spirit of Plato's Philo- 
«ine Philoſophie ſophie, it ſecms evidently reſolved intothe Contemplation, Aſ- 
7n the contem- feftion and Imitation of God: for, ſaies he, ro Philoſophiſe, is 


plation, affetti- 
01 and imita- 
{100 of God. 


to know, to love, totimitate God. This affectionate active knowlege 
of God Plato cals iSiay T'eyals, the Idea of the chiefeſt Good, allo 
4ukyisov pdbnue , the ſupreme Science : and more particularly he 
ſtiles it, danfylw praccogiaer, the genuine Philoſophie , which he dc- 
{cribes, Repub. 7. p. 521. SJuyhs Teeayoy1 bt WRTSENRS TIO Hubegs 
ug dandivlu 7% or @ imdrodor, The traduition of the ſoul from a kind 
of twilight (or natural darkneſle) ro the true knowlege of the firſt 
Being (or God.) This genuine Divine Philoſophie Plaro ſuppo- 
ſeth to be affective, effective, and transformative of the Soul into 
the Image of God, which renders men I6og1aug T heophilos, Or 
' friends of God;, and ſo *tis oppoled to the ayenre, Sewelz, Fejune, 

emprie Specu/ations,as alſo to the yuxTeer) p1nooogha nolturne Philoſo- 

phie of the 4whoginiooper. This Divine Philoſophie Plato ſome- 

$:6ak571x4, times ſtiles $raxexlixhy, Dialeftic;, becauſe it does, by a Divine 
kind of Ratiocination or Diſcourſe reaſon men out of their 

_ dreaming ideas, or apprehenhons, 1nto clcar diſcoveries of God: 

$9 
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So in his Book de Repub. 7. Pag. 521. Plarotels, © that thoſe, who 
care bound in the chains of their native ignorance, contemplate 
© only the ſhadows of things : whereas his Dialectic is a Science, 
© that leads men from their night-dreaming knowlege, to the con- 
©templation of the Firſt Being. Again, Plato ſometimes termes 


© this his Divine Philoſophie, - y6yory, [atellizence. So in his Book viyzrs. 


de Repub. 7. Paz. 513. he makes yinory Intelligence, to be the ſu- 
preme Science, which is converſant ee 3s, about the Firſt Being, 
and d&ytv Tecay aidiotey Ts Vandioes draigera, Namely from 
firme and cterne trincipes, F1# 9% abys in” avrd 3 thy Tracey mor 
eeveulyn, having baniſhed the Miniitrie &aaey of [dol:, it quits 
not its contemplation, until au7$ 3 iy d'ya dy aury 77 roncy adn, 
it craſpe, by its Intell:gence, the chiefeſt Good, Serranm on this place 
obſerves, * that Plzto makes yingry Intelligence, Texeuralay, the moſt 
© perfett and ſupreme Science, which is converſant aw 72 3y, about Be- 
©:ng it ſelf, and al other Arts, even Hidraue Science it ſelf, are but 
* Teaneidea, ſubſervient thereto, Hence Definit. Platon. Pas. 513. 
Nbnous dgyn tmicnuns, Irtelligence is the Principe of Science, Again, 


ſometimes Plato makes his Divine Philoſophie the ſame with gej- pgrnors- 


mers Prudence. SO Repub. 7. 1% T4 geornoar (Tixm) mayrds uiroy 
Gerorige Tirds TUy dry 50% © Thy Soyapiy wIemrory SirnAvory, This Art 
of Prudence has of al the moſt Divine nature, which never loſeth its 
efficace, But the moſt proper notion, whereby Plats expreſſeth 


his Divine Philoſophie, is eogia Wiſdome, which in the general is copia: 


thus defined, Defin. Platon. Sopia 6aciun drvneder@, Wiſdome is 212 
indemonſtrable Science : again, imiiun of! wroy de oyrwoy, 4 Science 
of things alwaies the ſame : and Laſtly *tis defined imigiun 3509174 
Tis 9 ovtay alias, 4 Theoretic Science of the cauſes of Beings, 4. e. 
of God. And Plato treating of the One Infinite Being, tels us, 5 5 
TywToy aviy yeurauir Or, cc. He that once has taſted of this one In- 
finite Being, having got a Treaſurie of Sapience, is filled with joy. Hcnce 
alſo de Rep. 5. Pag. 475. Plato defines a Philolophcr gogins 83v+ 
wnrhy, one that thirſts after Sapience, 4. e. addes he, not of any par- 
ticular, but of Univerſal Sapience ; which he makes chiefly to con- 
ſiſt in the Contemplation of God ; which (faies he, Pyilcb. 16.) 
gives light and evidence to al other Arts and Sciences. Again, Plto 


termes his Divine Philoſophic 5 #»7@ yrocy, the knowlege of the yygars- 


Firſt Being, i.e. God, as he explains it, Theetet. p. 176+ TT» y16- 
o15 Topica, x, dptrh eanliyn* 1  dyvae, dgualia gy xaxia fragying, T me 
knoivlege of this firſt Being God is Sapierce, and true virtues, but the 
| 2.9 19H0r ance 
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icnorance of him the worſt barbariſme and vitioſitie. And he gives 
this reaſon why true Philoſophie is molt converſant about God, 
T3 vyrws oy, as very Being ,, becauſe 73 uiy merrina; Ir merrinas 
yyasdy, that which alwaies is, is alwaies moſt knowable : and there- 
tore, addes he, they who contemplate, moxae xa, avrd 5 73 vardy 
uh ogayTes, eAany Beauties, but not this firſs Beautie , or ſupreme 
Being, they can be ſaid only, Sokdtyr anevre, yivacryy 5 5dy, to 
dream about althings, but to —-—_ nothing : whereas a true Philoſopher 
contemplates 7d 3», the firſt Being, ui x3! Stay, not by opinion only, 
as other Arts, 'anne xal v9ien, bit eſſentially; that his Soul may be 
converted to, yea transformed into Taye idey, the Idea of chiefeſt 
Good. This Divine Wiſdome, conlilting in the contemplation of 
God, Plato cals, (1.) iniipn dgyimuronint , the ſupreme Science. 
(2.) macay i iygv01dotay deign, the beſt of al Ecſtaſies. (3.) yb+ 


> Afiveand p40ue by Nay, that genuine money Or cuſtome, which leads the Soul 


ſweet. 
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I. Philoſopher 


to true Felicitie. (4.) Agen, Plaro Repub. g. Pag. 586. acquaints 
us, that this contemplation of God brings T&6 tidoras Tas oinclas of Tas 
fearices, fc. the proper, beſt, and trueſt pleaſures. (5. Laſtiy he 
afhirmes, that this Divine Philoſophie makes men not only @xaginas 
Theophiles, lovers of God, but alſo one and the ſame Idea with God. 
So Rep. 6. tip Sh xoouin tys gintioog® opinuy xiopts T6 x, IEC, 
6's 78 Surandy arlguru, yiſueres, The Philoſopher contemplating on this 
Divine Beantie, becomes, ſo far as man is capable, Divine and Beautt- 
ful. And then he addes; Taire winiict & pdnige agouorat, be be- 
comes an imitator of, and alike to thoſe th:ngs Divine, Whence Am- 
monins, in cAriſt. Categ. paz. 7. faith, van Tis giaecogins Tefyuare, 
TinG- 3 nmgs + Yidy eolwors, The mater of Philoſophie us things, 
but the end is Aſſimilation to God. 

6.6. Having given ſome general account of Platonic Philoſo- 
phic, in regard of its Natural and Divine Idea's, we now procede 
to Plato'sCharadcters of aTrucPhiloſoptter, hisQualities,andOffices, 

1. Plato requires,that aPhiloſopher have zvquiay,a good natural in- 


muſt be evguls. genie;which,in thePlatonic Deſinitions,is thus defined; ivguie 74x 


uatious,Good Tngenie i a quickaeſſe in learrang : Agen,' agerh uy pvor, 
a natural virtue; which is alſo ſtiled tudSne, 4 facilitie in learn- 
ing : which is defined thus; GvudSex ivgvis mes 74x © patios. 
So Tlato, Rep. 6. Pag. 486. tels us, that a Philoſopher muſt pot be, 
Soopabis, dna wvnabis, unapt, but promt to learn: This good na- 
tural ingenie, or promtitude of nature to learne, Pl: makes to 
conſiſt in a natural acxmer, of ſagacitic of judgement, and a good 
memorie, 
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memorie. $0 Epino. Pag. 976. © There remaines an admirable fa- 
©cultie, which ſome cal gyoiy nature, others goplay Sapience, which 
© conſiſts in this, that a man learnes with facilitie and expedition, 
© faithfully committing to memorie what he has learned, and as 
© occaſion ſerves recalling it again with an happie promtitude , al 
which ſome cal wiſdome, ſome nature, others *aſyiraey 90s, 
Sagacitie of nature. This 'eſyxbyoe, ſagacitie 1s defined, defin, Plat. 
awopvie 4Juyiis, 4 good nature of Soul, &'c. allo 3Eurn; vt, an acumen 
of judgement. And touching the pregnancie of memorie requiſite 
to a Philoſopher, Plato tels us, Repub. 6. Pas. 547. *Emmiguoe 
Luxlw iy Tois ixavd; prxocopurs pirrols xetyorls AG wotuornb ay7ly 
CarG ute Sip tra 
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2. Plato requires in a Philoſopher good Inſtitution. So de Re- 2. 17+! inſtitu- 


pub. 6. reckoning up the cauſes whence Philoſophie comes to be 4. 


corrupted, he mentions, as the main, evil Inſtitution of youth. © For 
* (faith he) by how much the more generous their naturals are, by 
{0 much the worſe Philoſophers are they, if il inſtituted, «Ty x; 
Tas uyas 5Tv gays a5 bupuecaTas rang mardayuyias Tvy ions Star 
Ob25vTws xaxds Yiyueoai, may we not therefore ſay that the beſt natu- 
red Souls by reaſon of il inſtitution become most wicked ? 


3. Plato wil have his Philoſopher to be gianandts Philalethes, a 3. 4 lover of 


lover of truth. So Rep. 6. Pag. 485. This (faith he) is the nature of T'#th, 


Philoſophers, that they hate faiſhood, but love Truth, ql ff daivwuzy 
Fhpyery- And it being natural to him that loves, to love al that is 12 
tuyyaris 74 x; hrxfiey, akin, and proper to what he loves;, and becauſe 
nothing is more proper to wiſdome than Truth, it is therefore impoſſible, 
that the ſame ſhovd be, ginbooges Ts  gnoeubls, a Philgſopher and 
yet a lover of falſhood. # &eg my ayr4 qinouardi mean; annteins $6 fy> 
Tus Un viu 371 pwanure oghyat, He therefore, who wil be a trite Philo- 
ſopher, onght even from his youth greatly to thirſt after al truth. And 
Plato in what precedes, Rep. 6. Pag. 4.84. limits this love of Truth 
to ſuch Truths as are invariable,piabroper wi 6 73 acs x7! Tatra acas- 
Tws Tyorr@- Purdusra igdalegar, True Ph loſophers are converſ.int 
about things alwaies the ſame, 4. e. about firſt t uths, Whence Plato 
makes his graaaigeue Philalethia, to conlilt, not in any lower Acts 
or Contemplations, but a4 73 3y7ws 3y, x) 72 zandy me@roy , 111 Con- 
templating very Beino, and the firſt Beautre, Thence, laics he, they 
who contemplate beautiful Pittures, and ſhadows of truth, but delight 
not in Beantie, and Truth it (elf, ſuch are gixiÞoZor lovers of opinion, 
otanDores lovers of pleaſure, and LevSopinigaper Pſeudophitoſophers, 
not true Philoſophers. Qq 2 4. Plato 
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4+ holly devo» 4. Platorequires in a Philoſopher, that he devote himſelf to 

eq P:iloſo- the {tudie of Philoſophie. So Rep.6. Pag. 485. þ 5 mes Te peadvh- 

_ (44TH x, Tay Td TotGToOY ippuiinac, er Thy Tis Luxins ndorls avtis xal 
auTly 6ivy ay,745 5 O12. 74 oouarOr Wacinmorey* U pil mEmAaauivus GAN 
anuvos pinboophs 71s iy, They th:refore that wholly gives up themſelves 
to diſciplines, are converſant about the pure pleaſures of the ſoul, being 
avſtratted from rorporeal pleaſures ; unleſs any feignedly not ſincerely 
effett to be a Phileſopher, 

5. Nut Cogn 5. Another Character of a Philoſopher is, that he be not cove- 
tous, &c. $0 Plato Rep.6. Pag. 485. Eupgor plw ys 1037, x; 
Pap] pinoyeruar@ wy yay irene yenuare v7 moAAnTRs Samarns oredd- 
Carta, anna THIN TETE Tegaixa wed dCay, Trucly ſuch a man wil be 
tenperate, and no way avaricious : for thoſe cauſes which male men la- 
bor ſo much in heaping up riches, belong to any man rather than to this : 
for, addes he, when the aff (tions are vehemently carried to one thing, 
they are more tafirme in others, 

6. Nobly d/o 6. Plato wil have his Philoſopher to be of a Noble, not Sordid, 

(ed. Servile diſpolition, So Rep. 6. Pag. 4.86. Mn a4 AdSy pETEY vOr a v6 
AtuStelas tvearriurarOY yolg Tu Gpikgghoyia Nfvy] wArnton 7% bas of 
Tad; dei imogiyer Fei 7% x, ayFewnive, Let not Mhberalitie ſecret- 
ly ſteal into that mind which thou wouldſt have hoxored with this name : 
for that ſordid ſervilitie or parvitie ts altogether "repugnant to that 
mind, who is, by a peculiar way of ſtudie, to inquire into the ample Uni- 
verſe both divine and human, By which he teacheth us that Servilt- 
tic and Sordidnefle is contrarie to the Soul, that would contem- 
plate things divine and human. 

7. Cowagiois. 7. Plagrequires in a Philoſopher Courage; that he he not ti- 
morous or fearful of Death, cc. So de Rep. 6. P29. 4:86. xiv x) 
YaraToy s Savoy T1 ynoeTal 6 TUuleTCr;, AjAT YL x, avtarvIige pvor: p1- 
Aogogias dAnbiyis ws Forney Be &y parely, Wil he therefore count death 
an evil and terrible thing ? for a timorous and ſcrvile nature never, as 
it ſeems, partakes of true Philoſophie. Whence Philoſophie is made 
a Contemplation of Death, 


S. Nut Moroſe, 8- Plato inthe ſame place requires . that a Philoſopher be not 


moroſe, unſociable, unjuſt, cc. MnSs SvoEsubo@ 1 adin@ yi- 

yorro, nd Suoxovenes Ts 4 eyeu@G, Neither unſociable or moroſe, 

Cc. 

9. Of an yy- 9+ Plato wil have his Philoſopher to be a good Muſician, of a 

monious Nature, Muſical, Harmonious nature, thereby to allure men to the con- 
templation of the firſt Being, &c. So Rep. 6. Pag. 486. s pil The 


PUTT 
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duvo8 t; dgnuor@r pions, He muſt not be of an Immuſical, indecent 
nature, and he gives the reaſon, becauſe eanleley 3 Evy years cirat 
uuerels, Truth is ak; to Emmetrie ; Whence he concludes, "gws: 
Tegv Gra & fuyacy Cn1G.80 meg Tis dnaers idvoray giot, Wo ini 1 
5% 77 @&- ifhay indes 73 ayropues , tvdywyer Tapite, Therefore let us 
attribute to him, beſides waat was avove-mentioned, a compoſed and har- 
monious mind, with a bonitie of nature : which things wil ſweetly in- 
duce him to the ſolid contemplation and k&rowlege of thoſe things which 
really exiſt. This is more fully explicated by Timers Locrus, Pay, 
104, where he makes Philoſophie to be the Muſic and Harmonie 
of the Soul, appointed by God for its emendation ; which ſwect- 
ly compels the irrational part to obey the rational ; ſo that the 
afi-Ctions neither move, nor ſtand ſtil, but according to the Gdi- 
ates of reaſon, wh-nce follows a Divine Chorzs of Philoſopiic 
and Virtues. Hence 4uyayayie, the foul 's trattion, Cc. 


20k 


10. Laſtly, Plato makes this an eſſential Charat&ter of a Phito- 10. Virtuors, 


fopher, that he be Virtuous. So de Repub. 6. Pag. 489, cc. Plato 
examining the ground, why Philoſopmie proved 1o uſeleſle, and 
even noxious, reſolves al into ſome defect, not of Philoſophic, 
but of the Philolopter., Wherefore Pas. 490. Plato requires, 
that a Philoſopher be pious and good : jydre Tedroy eAlNera, by 
Stunyv aurdy mdyTw; x, mirTy WH i anetont ayrt punSays wirfirat giao- 
Fopias danvivis, Truth muſl firſt lead the way, winch the Ph: loſopher 
muſt follow ſtep by ſtep : for he that is vain and futile can never be par 
tak:r of true Philoſophie. Whence he addes, that every one wi9 1s 
eras ginoualis, a true Philoſopher, muſt affectionately aſpire ro the 
knowleze of the firſt Being ; neither muſt be acquieſce in mere opinions, 
but with a courazious mind purſue truth it ſelf ; neither miſt he de{cſt 
from ſuch a famous enterpriſe, until be has arrived tothe ſme, &C. 
Whence he concludes : *Hyupirns 5 danleias it dy mort, 3tyer, gul- 
up aur yoey naxey drondignty GAN Vtks T4 x) iter 19G" @ 
Twpegovylu ind al, Truth leading the W.:y, it cannot be, as I conceive, 
that the Chorus of evils ſhould follow, but wholeſome reoular manners, 
&c. And Pag. 492. he makes Virtu2 requiſite to truc Philofopnie., 
Maliosws Tegontions Tvxy ([c. guors) tis Tacay agerhu evd'yry auto 
uhylw apirreigat, The Philoſophic nature having attained unto this 
Diſcipline, it is neceſſary, as 1 judge, that it be advanced to al vir- 
tue until it arrive to the top of Bonitie. Whence he concludes, 
Pag. 4:94. that there are very few who are converſant 11 Philoſophic as 


they ourht. 
MY CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII 


Of Plato's Logic, and its derivation 
from the Jews. 


Plato's forme of Logic conſiſting in Dialogues : their uſe in the Eleatic 
Schole, but their original uſe among ſt the Fews. Scripture Logic in 
Dialogiſing, as in Job, the Prophets, Mark 8, 11, Luke 22. 68. 
Rom, 11, 1. Luke 11.53, 54. Logic an Organ, or Key to al Sci- 
ences. Plato's Logic precepts. (1.) A Logician muſt be grave 
and moderate, not contentions. (ontentions Diſputes the cauſe of 
Scepticiſme. ( 2.) The Mater of Diſputes muſt be weighty. ( 3.) To 
lay down good principes. (4.) To procede Methodically from par- 
ticulars to generals, &c. (5.) Toilluſtrate by examples. (6.) To 
diſtinguiſh duely *twixt Truth and falſhood. (7.) To State wel the 
affirmative. (8.) Not to expett more exattneſſe than maters wil 
bear. (g.) To keep the Fudgement free. (10.) To makg Reaſon, 
not Autoritie the meaſure of Truth. (11.) Modeſtie and Candor 
in Diſputes. (12. In refuting Errors to reduce to abſurditie. (13.) 
To ſhew the riſe of Error. Alcinous of Plato's Logic, 


Plato's Mode, or.$. 1. YHiloſophic may be conſidered in its Eſſential conſtitutive 


Forme of Logic 
conſilting in 
Dialogues. 


particulars; orelſe in its introductorie univerſal Organ : 

The Introductorie univerſal Organ, or Key to al Philoſophie, is 

Logic: which Plato makes much uſe of in al his Philoſophilings, 

though not according to the mode,as now it is in uſe in ourScholes. 
For Plato, imitating his Maſter Socrates, and thoſe of the Eleatic 
Schole, Parmenides and Zeno (who are ſuppoſed to be the firit 
Inventors of Logic) affects a natural, plain, and familiar mode 

of Diſputing by Dialogues, or Interrogations and Reſponſions, 
much like the Scriptural and Jewiſh way of Diſputation. That the 
Mode or Forme of Diſputing in Plato's Academie was not by way 
of Syllogiſme, (which cAr:Fotle broughtin) but by Interrogati- 
ons and Anſwers, is apparent to any verſed in Plato's Philoſophie, 
which is wrapt up in Dialogues, beginning with sxy, or ſuch like 
Interrogations. This is farther evident from the Origination of 
the name Fraaxrixi (which Plato uſeth to expreſle Logic by) 
Dalcctic, wluch is apparently derived from $1aaiys3e; the pri- 
marie 


Chap. VII. The Origine of Di ſpnting by Dialogues. 
marie notation whereof is to Conterre, or Diſpute by Dialogues 
or Colloquies. Thus Alexander Aphrod. j 5 Ateaexrin} Abyus Toe - 
Tat iy dqwriin{ x emoxeiorr, amd yup Thruy x; 3Aov Td Groue avi, Dia- 
leftic makgs diſcourſes conſiſting of Interrogations and Reſponſes : for 
from theſe it wholly derived its name, So Laertius 1. 3. fates, That 4 
Dialogue is an Oration compoſed of Interrogation and Reſponſion, con- 
cerning maters relating to Philoſophie, or Republic Af airs. 
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As for the Origine of this Dialogiſing Mode, *tis not certainly The origine of 
determined whence Plaro had it. Some fay he himſelf was the ts Di2logi/img 


Author of it ; others derive it from Zero the Eleatic, others from 


mode from the 


others. So Lud. Vives on Auguſt, Civit, Det lib. 8. cap. 7, © There Eleatic Scholz of 


© are ſome, who refer this kind of DialcCtic Oration to Plaro, as 
©the Inventor thereof ; as Favorinus : others to Alexamenus Teins, 
© as Ariſtot/e: there are not wanting fome, who refer it to Zeno 
© the Eleatic. Truly it 1s evident, that Plato poliſhed and adorned 
© this mode of Dialogiſing, which he fils with al kind of ncatneſ. 
© ſes and learning : wherein if the artificial formules of DialeCtic 
©are not delivered, yet al the precepts of this Art are rcally ex- 
6preſled ; .as alſo the method, how to uſe them. Plato gives us 
© Demonſtration in his Timers : the ſpecimens of Sophiſtrie are 
« delivercd in his Extydemus : whence Arifotle tranſlated not a few 
© of his Sophiltic Elenches or Fallacies : Plaro's Socratic Induction 
© is of al molt potent, cc. Thus Lud. Vives : wherein he gives us 
a good account of Plato's Logic, and its originez which, as it 
ſeems moſt probable, was by him, or by his Maſter Socrates deri- 
ved immediately from the Elcatic Schole, from Parmenides and 
Zeno : for the ſame Lud, Vives in Auguſt. Cit, Det lib. 8, cap. 4. 
tels us, that Plato diligently examined the Inventions of Parmeni- 
des and Zeno the Eleatics. And Ariſtotle, in Sophiſta, as alſo Laer- 
tins iN Zeno acquaints us, that Logic was firſt found ont by Zeno the 
Eleatic. So Voſſins de Hiſtor, Gree, lib. 4. cap. 2. again, Yoſſins de 
Philoſoph. Se. lib. 2. cap. 11. $.2, 3. and Hormus, who ſucceded 
him in his Profeſlorſhip,agrees with him in his Opinion hercabout, 
Hiſtor. Philo. |. 7. c. 8. Plato primus Dialogos imtroduxit, non quod 
ipſe primus invenerit, (ante eum enim Leno ſcripſit) ſed quod expoli- 
verit, Dialogues are ſaid to have been firſt introduced by Plato z, rot 
as if be had been the firſt Inventor of them , (for Zeno writ in that 
way before him) but becauſe he very much poliſhed and perfetted that 
way of Arguing. But whence ever Plato derived this Dialogiſing 
mode of Logic, that it came originally from the — 
ANC 


Teno, 


304 Plato's. mode of Dialogiſing from the Jews. Book III. 
and Sacrcd Scriptures, we ſhal endeavor to demonſtrate both by 
Artificial and Inartificial arguments. 
Plato's Dia/o- &F,2, (1.) Suppoſe we grant,that Plato and Socrates reccived this 
oY ally f \,, {orme of Dialogiſing Logic from Parmezides, or Zero the Eleatic, 
the png 'yctthat theſe had their choicelt notions from .the Jews, we have 
afore, in our diſcourſe of the Eleatic Philoſophie, endeavored to 
prove :, and particularly that Zezo the Eleatic (who is ſuppoſed 
to be the Inventor of Dialectic Logic) was originally of Tarſes, 
or as others of Sidon, and fo a Phenician, and borderer on the 
Jews, &'c. (2.) But to come to Plato's own confeſſion : In his 
Theetetus, Pas, 210, Flato brings in Socrates [tiling this Arp of di: 
puting by Dialogues a playing the Midwife: * The ud and of 
© teaching (ſaith, he) 1s by apt Interrogations and Anſwers to 
© bring forth the furs, 7/.e. the ſenſe of our minds into light: 
<which is in regard of Diſcipline a commodious ware, obſtetrica- 
© tio, or doing the office of a Midwife. This art of playing the 
£ Midwife, or DialeCtic Logic, Socrates (in the ſame place) con. 
felſeth that he received from God: his words are, 7lw 5 uaiey 
Teurly tya x, unrhe * 4% iadxopi, This eMidwife-art 1 and my 
eWMother received from God, i.e. the true God of Iſrael (of whom, 
he ſeems to have had ſome notices) by ſome Jewiſh Tradition, 


as we may preſume. He alludes to his Mothers vocation, who 
was, as he tels us, a Midwife. 
The Scriptural 3, That this Platonic mode of Diſputing by Dialogues, or In- 
mode of dip» terrogations and Anſwers, exactly anſivers to (and therefore as 
ag Ode may juſtly preſume was derived from) the Jewiſh mode of dif- 


_ puting, wil be more than probable to ſuch, as ſhal conſider ſuch 


diſputes as are mentioned in Scripture. We find in the Book of 
Fob (one of the moſt ancient pieces of Scripture) ſeveral Diſputes 
*rwixt Fob and his Friends, carried on in a DialeCtic mode, by que- 
{tions and anſwers. So in like manner in the Prophets, God (con- 
deſcending to the Jewiſh manner of reaſoning.) frequently ar- 
gues, and debates matcrs with his people in a way of Dialogue, or 
Interrogation, &c. Yea, this manner of diſputing or debating 
maters continued amongſt the Jews *til our Savior's time, as ap» 
pears by his Diſputes with the Jewiſh Doctors, Scribes and Phari- 
{ees, as alſo their reaſonings with him; which were, for the moſt 
part, if not altogether, managed by queſtions and anſwers, not” 
by Syllogiſme. So eMHark 8. i1. The Phariſees are ſaid to dif. 
Pute with Chriſt : where Grote 0n gvtnray obſerves, © that the 

© molt 


Chap. VIIL Uſe of Logic and other Rules, &c. 
© moſt ancient mode of Diſputation was by Interrogations. Thus 
in like manner on Luke 22.68, Grotins renders iparion, if I ſhal 
propoſe any arguments, © for, addes he, the Hebrews, no letle than 
© the Grecians, were wont to diſpute by Interrogations. Again, 
Rom. 11.1, He with whom Paul diſputes propoſeth a queſtion, 
to which Paul anſwers, &c. So on Luke 11. 53, 54. Grotins ob- 
ſerves, that the word ereouaritey is taken from the Scholes, and 
ſignifies to poſe by queſtions, &c. as before in Socrates's mode of 
Philoſophiling. 

Laſtly, That the Ancients generally before Ariſtotle diſputed by 
Interrogations, is evident by what is obſerved by Arifotle, in his 
Sophiſtic Elenches ;, where he makes mention of a Fallacie among(t 
the Ancients called a Fallacie of many Interrogations. By al which 
it manifeſtly appears, that the mode of diſputing amongſt the 
Ancients, particularly in Plato's Schole, was by Intcrrogations * 
and Reſponſions, conformable unto, and therefore as we may 
juſtly preſume, in derivation from the Jews, their mode of Dia- 
logiling. Thus was Logic amongſt the Ancients clothed in a more 
natural, familiar, ſimple dreſle, ſuitable to things, without thoſe 
cloudie Niceties and dark crabbed Termes, which ſerve only to 
breed needleſle and endleſle contentions, as it has been wel ob- 
ſerved by Fackson, on the Scripture, Pap. 57. © Asal theprincipal 
© heads of the Grecian invention were derived for the molt part 
{from the Hebrews; although by ſucceſſive artificial imitation, 
© their varietie grows greater, and their reſemblance of Divine 
© Truth leſſe: ſo likewiſe were Logical conceits firſt clothed like 
© Natures Children, &c. Thus much for the Forme of Plato's Lo- 
gic, and its cognation with that in uſe amongſt the Jews. 


$. 3. We ſhal procede- to make a more particular diſtinCt in Logic 2 Kyy, 


quiſition into Plato's Logic, which he makes to be a Key or in- 
duction to al Philoſophie. So Repub. lib. 7. Pag. 518. Plato cals his 
DialeQtic 7iy mv Truayoyis, 41 introduttorie «Art. SO again, Pag. 
532+ he cals 1t 7hy woge{ay, the way to other Sciences : and Pag. 533. 
he ſtiles it a method, wherein by certain ſteps we at laſt aſcend to the 
kighe#t principes. Whence Plato makes his DialeCtic but a grada- 
tion to his Metaphyſics; and therefore he oft confounds them, 
and mixeth them together in his Diſcourſes. Soin his Parmenides 
and Sophifta, he mixcth 7 7 Te gvora, his Metaphyſics and Dia- 
leftic diſcourſes together, as 'tis wel obſerved by Lud. Vives on Au- 
guſt. Croit. lib. 8. cap. 4. And _ Plato is followed by his Scho- 

r lar 


306 Plato's Logic Precepts, and CharaFer, &c. Book INI, 
lar Ariſtotle, who cals his Logic alſo tyyaver, an Organ, or Inſtru- 
ment, tor the diſcovery of other Scicnces; only-with this.diffe- 
rence; whercas eAriſtotle ſeems to make Logic an Organ, but 
no part of Philoſophie, Plato makes it to be both. So Ammonins, 
on eAriftotle”s Categor. pag. 8. of mera einooognodrroy arſeay, of 
4p ukg& tra 77s ginogopies noyinulw «T4pyrayTo, 31G yiyorsy dara 6 
us Ths $04 Yoers* ot 5 og yayes oici erage Tay Th; of th 7% fuTELT 6 5 Tide 
Toy aue wigC x ogyaror Tas 8 Thu neyinhv, xaSdmree 6 Eigns Slog, 6 
ur piTpay, 6 5 were uerO x, 6 pity uirgar ogyarby 651 Ths pbTghotus, 6 
3 usTesusr GO wiget 5% Gar vygs* wonuras xn Aoyitn, | Amonyſt the 
anc:eit Philoſophers, ſome made Logic to be a part of Philoſophie, as the 
whole Chorus of the Stoa : others made it an Organ, as al thoſe of the 
Peripatum : bur Plato makes Logic both a part and organ of Philoſo- 
phie, &c. The Ancients were wont todiltribute their Sciences in- 
to three parts, 7d #yua, my piSodor, xj THY tunaciay, the Dogns 
or Principe, the eHethod, the Praxis. The Method of al Scien- 
ces belongs to Logic; for ſo Ariſtotle and Plato define Logic 
pilol Or wer mavrds 74 meerabirrG nebaiuatr@, 4 Hethod for the 
right diſpoſing of every Probleme propoſed : only Ar:ſtotle cals this Me- 
thod gvaneyrsind, Syllogiſtic, whereas Plato makes It to be Dia- 
leftic. So then we may, according to Plato's mind, define Logic, ; 
an Organ, meanes, way, or method for the diſquiſution, and finding ous 
of Truth. This fully agrees with the definition Plato gives of a 
good Logician. Plat. Repub. 7. Pas. 537. Jrenmlixiy nanis + ab- 
Yyou dxdes haublrovra Tis wolas' © wij yag ouronlinds Sranenrinag, 
Thou calle(Þ a Logician him who penetrates the eſſence of things : For a 
Logician ts avery accurate Inquiſiter, er Inſpettor. This being the 
nature of Logic, and office of a Logician to make a ſerious Inqui- 
ſition into the nature of things, in order to the diſquiſiticn of 
Truth, we ſhal endeavor to pick up ſuch Methodic Precepts, 
Plato's Logic and Rulesas lye ſcattered here and there in Plato's Phuloſophic,and 
Preceots for t98 ſem to compriſe the chief of his Logic, os Method for the find- 
dpipied ing our of Trot. | 
r. A Lreician $-4-. Firſt, As to the qualification of Logicians, and their re- 
muſt be of ripe gular procedure in Logic ſtudies and debates, Plato requireth,That 
age, Gra:,M0- 4 Logician be of a mature and ripe judzment moderate and calme as to 
derateguot vamp, Mons: modeſt, candid, and ingenuons in al his diſputes, not vain- 
nw ads” £/orion:, not contentions, but grave, and moderate 4n the whole of his 
2 deportment, Thus Plato de Repub. 7. Pag. 539. That the miſerable 
iſſue of vain contention may be avoided, be it provided, that no a 
under 
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under 30 years of age, ſhal taſte of Dialettic Ratiocination and then 
not without great caution and circumſpettion. Thus Plato, who in 
what follows gives his reaſon of this Inſtitute : Becauſe young men, 
when engaged in Dialetic diſputes, do rather aime at Viltorie and vain- 
glory, than the diſcoverie of Truth : and thence abuſing this Art of 
Logic, unto needleſſe contradittions, du ug 'arrivayiay xeoperus uſing 

it alwazes for contradiction, they, like young Puppies, often overcome, 

and are oft overcome again}, ſo long til at laſt they come. to believe n0- 

thing at al. But (addes Plato) your grave perſon of mature judze- 

ment, Tijs Sy TulayTys arias us dv ihincr werhyerr, 4 3 Haniytaer 

ainorre x cxovey 7 enndRs, Cc. would not willingly be partakgr of this 
madneſſe;, becauſe, in his diſputing, he ſeeks rather Truth than Vittorie 
or Glorie , which ts the proper effett of Chuldiſh Contentious Diſputes. 

Again he addes, wyeoblrag@ wirerdrigO Tra % irri vue THd- 

Tvgyy ai dTIuoTIQe Torhan, The Ancient Perſon wil be more moderate, 

or regular, and wil makg his diſcourſe of worſe better : and ſo adorneth 

his Province with gravitie, candor, and moderation, &C. 

Albeit Plato is thus ſevere againſt Contentious wrangling Lo- How far the 0/4 
gic, yet it cannot be denied but that there were, at lealt after his 424m was 
death, many vexatious queſtions, and contentious diſputes in his — 
Old Academie, which laid the foundation of that imex, or /uſ- putes, which 
penſion of judgement in the New Academie, For we mult remem- gave riſe to the 
ber, there was allowed by Plato in his Academie, weggsimts aby Cr, 11 Academies 
a peiraſtic, Or probational mode of diſputing, the Laws whereof al- *9%%X# 
lowed, that in ſome dubious points it was free for any to diſpute 
pro Or contra, for, or againſt the poſition ; and at laſt to leave it 
«F1oeurey , undefined Or undetermined. And that which gave an 0C- See more of this 
calion to this Sceptic mode of diſputing was this: Although Plato Academic a70- 
held ſome things certain and infallibly true, which ought to be Xn _ : 
certainly aſſented to, as the Exiſtence of God, &c. yet he held al- am =_ = 
ſo many other points, ſpecially in Phylics, to be very dubious and ; 
uncertain; wherein he preſumed there might be a Libertie gran- 
ted of diſputing pro, or contra , without prejudice to Truth : 
whence ſprang many contentious diſputes, which at laſt determi- 
ned in the New Academic imnoyd ſuhenſien or disbelicf of every 
thing. So Serranus in his Pretace to Plato : * It1s no way to be 
© douted, but that the iroya? and dubitations of the New Acade- 
© mics were the xagzropere, and corruptions of the old opinion : 
«© for Plato in ſome Arguments diſputes both wales, &'c. And in- 
deed nothing is more natural than that from diſputes and conten- 

Rr 2 tions 
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tions pro, and contra, if not wel mannaged aſſent to Truth ſhould 
be mnch weakened. This contentious kind of Logic made the 
Stoics and Cynics (*twixt whom there was a great xorywrie, Or 
ſymboliſation) reject rational and natural Philoſophie; becauſe 
it was man's 73 tgyey, and Chick end , 73 xar* dgerlu Cy, to live 
virtuouſly, as Diog. Laertins. . ; 
2. Toe mater of 2, Another Logic Precept, laid down by Plato, is this, That 
Logic devates the mater of Logic diſcuſſions be weighty and uſeful, not frivolous or un- 
on yu 4 5joful neceſſury. $0 11 his Phedrus, Pag. 277. Plato compares a Logician 
" ane 99% to a skilful Seedſman, who ſoweth tuch Dialectic artificial notions 
and diſcourſes, as wil bring forth the beſt fruit for uſe and advan- 
tage. Ariſtotle gives vs a good Character of a magnanimous man, 
uirey Tis annbcias, parnev i Ths Signs, that he minds truth more than 
gtorie. This is the more diligently to be heeded, becauſe in DialeCtic 
Debates nothing is more eaſie to be found , than an occaſion of 
diſputing about Chimera's, &c. This Rule follows on the forego- 
ing, and therefore needs not farther illuſtration. 
3+ Rule for the 3, A Third Rule given by Plaro, in order to a I ogic diſquiſition 
laying good of Truth, is, That we be ſure to lay down ſound and ſubſtantial Prin- 
——_  . Cipes, as the foundation of al following diſcourſe and concluſions. Thus 
map Platoin his Philebus, being about to diſpute, he wil have them firſt 
lay down, by commun conſent, ſome few foundation Principes. 
His own words are Pag. 20. theſe, Spirgg aT1e Toirw Tune dy Fre 
Sroperoynouueda, Let us lay down a few confeſſed principes before us, by 
mutual conſent : and then addes the reaſon : F/ zgIay Solirrar dpai- 
exo15 wn For, Principes fairly granted are immoveable. So again, in his 
Cratylus, Pag. 4.36. I fe Ths agyis nerrds megypar@ warri dye 
F mow Abyor virar, x, Thu moralu oxiiy, &re oghas &Ts winoireTan, 
Every man ought, about the fir#t Principe of any undertaking, to dif- 
courſe much, and to conſider much whether it be rightly laid or not. This 
is of great moment, becauſe according to that meaſure of ſtrength 
or weakneſle which is in the Principes, ſuch wil be the ſtrength 
or weakneſle of the Concluſions. Perſuaſions grounded on Ar- 
guments and Hypotheſes, are ſtronger or weaker according to 
the force or infirmitie of thoſe Arguments and Hypotheſes on 
which they are grounded. If the principes and reaſons on which 
we found our aſlent be not ſtrong and certain, our aſſent cannot be 
ſuch. Whence that old maxime, quoted by Ariftetle, The Prin- 
cipe #5 half the whole, i.e. Lay a good Principe, and your work is 
half done. The firit Principe gives light to al following Principes, 
but receives none from them, 4b, Rule 
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4*, Rule for DialeCtic diſcourſe is this, That there be a methadic 4+ A mithodic 
procedure from certain plain Hypotheſes, or evident conceſſions, to thoſe P'0ftdure from 
things, wnich are more general, obſcure, and of an higher contemplation. pwn 
Thus Plato Repub. 7, Pag.533. i hear hed wry Teiry wo part to the 
geuoras, Tas Vanhices 'araigion in avThy Thy agxiy, ira BefarbouTar, whole. 

x) Surety wy; xeuutr Thy res, Dialettic method procedes only thus, 

certain hypotheſes being taken, it paſſeth-on to the moſt ſimple principe, 

that it may lay a ſure foundation, uſins other arts as ſubſervient. 

Where Plato makes Logic to be nothing elſe but a Method, whereby 

we procede from ſome certain plain Hypotheſes, by certain mediums to 

the hioheſt and firſt Principe or Truth. This Method, which Plato 
commends, whereby we procede from the particular to the gene- 

ral, from the effect to the cauſe, and from the end to the begin- 

ning,ts uſually tiled in the Scholes Analytic method, whereof (as 

*tis ſaid) Plato was the ficſt Inventor. Certainly ſuch a procedure 

from effects to their cauſes, and from particulars to generals,muſt 

be of great uſe for the diſcoverie of Truth. For there is nothing 

can be rightly known, til the firſt cauſes, whence it ſprang, be 

made manifelt. Particulars receive ſtrength and certaintie from 

generals, out of which they grow ; and generals receive light 

and evidence from particulars. In al parts of knowlege things 

molt gcnzral are molt firme, on which the certaintie of particulars 

depen.s. See les conferences par beaux Eſprits, Tom. 1. Conf. 1. This 

alſo is commended by Ammonius in Ariſt. Citeg. pas. 13. Jibri 

Thy *axerba; Brnbusrer The 7% Jax quory paldiy Te Tiry uien crea; 

enoxighar, He that wil exaitly underſtand the nature of the whole,muſt 

exattly conſider its parts. 

5*t, Rule. Plato preſcribeth the uſe of Exemp'es, and clear illu- 5. The uſe of 

ſtrations, as neceſſarie in Logic diſcourſe, for the evidencing of Truth. Exemples. 

So in his Politicus, Pag. 277. yarn wi meg yuan yeuuarey inar 
13; ideixrugas, &c. It 55 very hard to demonſtrate any thing that is 
great or tranſcendent without Exemples : for every ones knowlege ſeems 
to be but dreaming : we are indeed ignorant of every thing. And Ser- 
ranus on this place Comments thus : * Plato wils, that in our in- 
© quiſitions into the natures of things more obſcure, we place be- 
: = our underſtanding Tggusairas, OF regyvurdouere, the exem- 
© plars, and adumbrations of things more known, thereby to make 
© our inveſtigation more facile and ſpeedie. So Plato, leg. 5. mdy 
73 mygharyue Surxyiyre oor $67 7) nr rgiauaroy yiynget windy ame 
vlgey T6y xapnicoy 74%) eanvecdTrer, He that propoſeth an apt m_ 
ple 


rightly *twixt 


hood. 


7. To ſtate wel 
and Truth, 


Truth, and Falſ- 
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ple of what he undertakes, omits nothing that belongs to the exalt beautie 
and truth of a thiag. A familiar and lively exemple gives great vi- 
vacitic and illuſtration to a diſcourſe ; 1n that it makes the thing 
more obviaus to us. Therefore in ſearching into the natures of 
great things we areto make uſe of the exemples of the leaſt things. 
Neither was this Plato's advice only, but his practice alſo. For none 
of the Ancients (yea may not we ſay of the Modernesaiſo? ) may 
be-compared with him as to the uſe of proper and accurate exem:- 
ples and inſtances for the illuſtration of Truth, Whence that Pro- 
verbial ſpeech, Plato teacheth, Ariſtotle proveth. 


6.70 diſtinguiſh 6*Þ, Rule for Logic diſquiſitions is this: To diſtingwiſhwel betwixt 


Truth and Falſhood. Vega, in the Council of Trent ſhewed, That 
it was not convenient, nor ever uſed by any Council to condemn 
an opinion for heretic, without declaring firſt which was Catho- 
lic. And eXfichael Oroncuſpe ſaid, that being to qualifie or con- 
demne a propoſition, whici hath many ſignihcations; it was ne- 
ceſſary to diltinguiſh them, and afterward to examine them one 
by one. For it is not juſt to condemne a propoſition which is true 
in one ſenſe, without diſtinguiſhing. So Plato, in his Ger 94.15, Pag. 
507. tels us, that we muFt be exceding exatt in ſevering Truth from 
Falſhood: for the better performing whereof, he acquaints us, Re- 
pub. 7. Pap. 537. that a Logician muſt be guyowlinds, an accurate In- 
quiſitor : and elſewhere he laies down this as requilite for one that 
would exactly difference Truth from Falihood, that he have Saga- 
citie, good Diſpoſition, and libertie of Fudzemeat. ( alvin tels us, 
© this 1s the belt method for avoiding Error, to conſider wel the 
© danger imminent on both ſides. And Beza, in the life of Calvin, 
gives him this Charatter : © Amongſt other excellent graces,theſe 
©two ſhined moſt brightly in him; viz. (1.) A ſingular viva- 
© citie to diſcover where the difficultie of maters lay : and (2.) A 
© marvellous dexteritie to couch his reſponſes without loſing one 
© word. 

-*, Rule. In order to the right diſtinowſhing *twixt Truth and 


the Affirmative, Falſhood, it"s neceſſarie to. ſtate the Affirmative wel in ſome Theſes, or 


Suppoſitions. So Plato tels us, *tis but one and the ſame labor «\4au+ 
Seiy fer Exavor, x) # LrvShparoy inugariter, to eſt abliſh the Truth, and 
revince the Error. SO again, in his Sophiſ#. Plato acquaints us, that 
he who wil underſtand T3 wii %, the Negative, muſt wel underſtand 
72 3y, the Affirmative. And the reaſon 1s evident: Becauſe no Ne- 
gative hath in it ſelf the caule of its. Truth, but it isſo by the _ 
© 
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of the Aſhrmative: neither was there ever any propoſition falſe, 
but becauſe ſome other was true : nor can the falſitie of the one 
be known, but by the Truth of the other, Al error is but the ex- 
tremitie of ſome Truth : and it is difficult to keep our ſelves from 
falling into error,becauſe it's difficult to find out where the bounds 
are that part ezror from Truth, Thence faith Plato, Prot. yeb ine: 
roy Thu av 7% yroulw Spain every one ought exattly to ſtate and ma- 
nifeſt bis own opinion. 


3IT' 


8th, Rule. [2 the Definition or Deſcription of things, we may not ex- 8. We may not 


oft more certaintie or exattneſſe than the mater affordeth or requireth, 
He that ſeeks for more evidence than the mater wil afford, doth 


evidently contained therein, is but to ſhake it. Thence Plato af- 
ſures us, in his (74:45, pag. 107. that when we diſcourſe of things Ce- 
leſtia! and Dwvine, we think our ſelves abundantly ſatisfied if there be 
the leaſt cvidence brouvht for the explication of their nature ;, but on 
the contrary when we examine things mortal and human, we uſe grea- 
ter diligence. And he illuſtrates this by the reſpet we give Painters in; 
the limning things divine. When Painters (faith he) endeavor to Limne 
forth to us Divine things, we ſind our ſelves abundantly ſatisfied, if 
they expreſſe but ſome ſmall image of thoſe things. S9 eAriſt. Ethic. 
lib. 1. cap. 3. mevrarÞ$$vuire tydg cry 6 Toaoroy Taxcbls infyres 
xal* bxacor yir, 5p" oor i 64 mggrynar@ guars cn yaras, Cc. Tt 
#5 the office of a learner to ſeckafter ſo much exattneſſe in every kind, as 
the nature of the thing admits. For (addes he) you muſt not put ar 
Orator to demonſtrate by Logic, nor a eMathematician to perſuade by 
Oratorie, &c. im Divims > maximis minimum inveſtizare maximum 
eſt, In great and Divine matters to find out the leaſt apex of Truth-is 
of greateſt moment, as Plato. *It is a Ridiculous ſuperſtition (faith 
©Cunens) to be alwaies folicitous about definitions : for ſome 
©things wil not admit them, 

g*h Rule. In the examination of things there myſt be uſed Libertie 


expeft more ex- 
attneſſe than tie 


j '| ite 
but ſeek for error: to endeavor to cſtabliſh truth by reaſons not ford, 4 


9s Liberti? of 


of judrment, without partialitie or prejudice. So Plato, de Repub. 6. jy4gment. 


"ww 


Pag. 494. Truth is acquired by zone, wii Sxnivoayrt T Klin ad, 
but ſuch as give themſelves up as ſlzves to be poſſeſſed thereby. Hence 
that great ſaying, /t becomes a ſearcher after Truth , Tj aanvdz 
Stay, & Praadery 75 Sanbiger, to ſacrifice to Truth, not to be enſlaved to 
an opinion, When prejudice or obſtinace in any opinion prevalls, 
truth is not minded, So potent are the atfcftions of men, that 
ſometimes they ſuffer them not to ſee contradictions. If one is 
{trongly 


Io. Reaſon more 
to be valued 
than Authority. 


Non inventio- 


num acuinen, 
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ſtrongly inclined to his own opinion : Corrupt nature worketh in 
al a love to their own Councils and Sentiments : and the contra- 
dictions of others is but as a Fan to inflame that love. * When 
mens AﬀeCtions frame their opinions, they are oft more tenaci- 
ous and vehement in the defence of an error, than the Orthodox 
are in the defence of truth. Whence - Ariſtotle gives this good 
Character of a true Philoſopher, That he muſt yield bimſelf up a 
captive to Truth, ws nallaigeoty F idhay, to the extirpation of his own 
Phenomena. *Lybertie (faith Canens) isan incſtimable treaſure, 
* which ſome make to be the Soul of a true Judgement. © Indif- 
© ferencie of judgement (faith Mede) without prejudice, is ſiffi- 
* cient to diſcover much Truth with little diligence, and without 
©much Learning. *But the miſeric is, the world loves to 
© be deceived, rather than to be taught ; addes another, Cujus ani- 
mo ſemel ſedet pervicax opinio, deſimt res vere diſcernere, He, whoſe 
mind is prepoſſeſt with a pertinacious Opinion, ceaſeth to be in a Capacitie 
for diſcerning of Truth, 

10*h, Rule. Whence it follows, That the Authoritie of Perſons is 
not ſo much to be valued, as the weioht of their yr So Plato, 
Phedo, pag. 91. brings in Socrates adviſing his friends Sima, and 
Cebes, not to give credit to him with the loſſe of Truth. But do ye (ſaith 
Socrates ) give credit to me only thus far, as to be ſure ye make very 


ſed rerum pon- ?P4ch account of Truth, but very little of Socrates. Again, Plato 
dera amamus. tels us, that a man is ſoon deceived by Authoritie of others : there is 


11. Modeſize, 
Candor, and 
Moderation to 
be uſed in Diſ- 
Putess 


but one good Authoritie, and that is of Reaſon. He that con- 
tents himſelf with the Autoritie of others, wil never find out 
Truth. Thoſe that went before us have done much, but have not 
perfected every thing. Thoſe who are credulous, are ſoon circum- 
vented by ſuch whom they highly eſtime of. That which a credi- 
ble perſon aſſures us of on his own autoritie, we judge probable 
if we are wel-perſuaded of him : but if two or many agree in the 
ſame perſuaſion, we then judge it beyond controverkie, and ſo 
are oft overtaken for want of due conſideration. We have an 
excellent rule given us by Ariſtotle, Rhet. I. 2. c. 16. where he 
faith, that choſe who are wel-diſpoſed towards truth, 47s wiz mis woy- 
Tis, 7s TZo1y dwicivorres, dAAG Kare T0 anni; xelyorTes mwarkey, do 
not raſhly believe althings, nor disbelieve althings, but rather judge by 

Truth. 
11th, Rule. Diſputes muſt be managed with Modeſtie, Candor, and 
Moderation. So Plato, Protag. Pag.337. They muſt debate things 
with 


Chap. VIII. A Account of Plato's Logic out of Alcinous. 
with an amicable familiaritie : the opinions and reaſons of Adverſaries 
muſt be related bona fide : neither xayuyſnries U@ aby wp, muſt they rail, 
&c. There muſtbe Modeſtie uſed, which Plato defines thus : xee- 
uibrus Ureitis inu0iOr revs 73 paris biariror, ModeStic 55 a voluntarie 
yielding to what is befF, We may ſometimes be poſitive and affir- 
mativein Negatives ; but we muſt be ſober and modeſt in Poſi- 
tives and Affirmatives. 


12th. Rule. For refuting Errors Plato gives this Rule, FHippias, 12. Of the man- 
Pag. 362. This is a commodious way of refelling Sophitters, to reduce " of confuting 
them to abſurd Conſequences, whence the falſitie of their Antecedents ©%* 


wil appear. See Hoornbeeck ſumma (ontrover|. pag. 30. &c. 

13th, Rule. To which adde this: In confuting Errors, we mu#t 
ſhew, 73 airior aibes, the firft riſe, and ſpring of the Error. This 
isof great moment: for the origine ofan error being laid open,it is 
more eaſily refelled. And here it wil be of great moment to ob- 
ſerve and attend wel, not only the error defended, but alſo the 
mind of him that defends it, what he chiefly deſignes, and what 
he only by accident aſſerts. 


$. 5. It any one expects or deſires a more artificial account of Plato's Diale- 
Plato's Dialectic, the beſt, that I have met with, is that of Alcs- fic according 


zous in his Inſtitution to Plato's DoCtrinez where having cap. 3. © 

diſtributed Philoſophie (according to Plaro's mind) into Con "- 
templative, Active, and Rational; and cap. 4. explicated- the 
foundation of Dialectic, which has its ſeat in Nature, he procedes 
cap. 5. to diſcourſe of the proper Elements of DialeCtic, which 
he reduceth to theſe five heads ; Definition,Diviſion, Analyſis or 
Method, Induction or Dijudication, and Ratiocination. * In the 


CElements of DialeCtic (faith Alcinous) this was principally Pla- the Elements of 
© zo*s ſentiment ; that firſtly the nature of every thing ſhould be Dialediic 5. 


-*conlidered, and then its Accidents. What the Nature of every 
© thing is, he ſearcheth out either from Superiors,by Diviſion,and 
<Definition ; or from Inferiors, by Analyſis, or reſolution. As 
© for Accidents, which inhere in Eſſences, he ſeeks them out, ei- 
© ther from the Contents by Induction, or from the Continents by 
©Ratiocination. So that DialeCtic Reaſons are deſervedly com- 
© prehended under Diviſion, Definition, Analyſis, Dijudication, 
<©and Ratiocination. Diviſion is either the Diſtribution of the 
© Genus into its Species, or the SeCtion of the whole into its parts, 


© or the partition of the word into its ſignificates. Again, Divi- Diviſvr. 


© ſion is either of the Accidents into their Subjects, or of the Sub- 
Si jects 
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jects into their Accidents. The Diviſion of Genus into its Species, 
<is uſeful for.the finding out the Nature of every thing, which 

Pefniticn, © belongs to Definition. Now Definition ſprings from Diviſion 
thus: The Genus of the thing to be Defined muſt be raken, as 
© Animal of Homo. Hence this Genus muſt be divided by its next 
« difference,*tilwe deſcend to the Species, And then by adding the 
* next difference tothe Genus, the Definition of the Species is con- 
« ſtituted, as Homo eſt «Animal Rationale, Man is a rational Crea- 

Analyſic. © ture. Analyſis has Three Species : the one whereby we aſcend 
<from Senſibles to firſt Intelligibles : another whereby we pro- 
© cede from Demonſtrates, and Sub-demonſtrates to firſt Propoſi- 
< tions, which want a Medium - the Third whereby we paſſe from 
© a Suppolition to thoſe Principes, which are taken for granted, 
© without a Suppoſition. The Firſt kind of Analyſis is thus exem- 
© plified : as when we paſſe from the beautie of the Bodie to that 
©of the Mind: from this, to that which appears. in men's Mo- 
©rals, or converſations; and from this to that, which ſhines in 
© Politic conſtitutions, and Adminiſtrations : from which at laſt 
© we arrive to that immenſe Ocean of the firſt Beautie. See the 
© other Two Species of e Analyſis in Alcinous. 

Induftion of Thence he procedes to Induction : © which (faies he) is a ra- 

jaagment:- ©tjonal procedure from Like to Like, or from Singulars to Uni- 
Eyerſals. This ismoſt advantageous to-excite Notions implanted 
© by Nature her ſelf. As for that piece of Oration, which we cal 

Propoſition 4f- © Propoſition, it has two Spectes : the one is Affirmation, the other 

firmative,or Ne-< 55 Negation. In Affirmations and Negations ſome are Univerſal, 

Pagan tr "© as Alevilis baſe, &c. ſome are Particular, as Some pleaſure is not 

Jl, or Parte, ood. Of Propoſitions, ſome are Categoric, ſome Hypothetic; 

Ratiocination.. © Or conditionate. The Art of Ratiocination is uſed by Plato in 
«© Arguing, and 0055 omg 6 He Argues, and Confutes what 
<is falſe by Interrogations: but he Demonſtrates by teaching 
« what is true. Ratiocination is an Oration in which ſome Pro 
<ſitions being laid down a concluſion by force of thoſe Propoliti- 
eons is drawn. Of Ratiocinatians ſome are Categoric,ſome are Hy- 
© pothetic, ſome Mixt, which have a complexion of -both. Plato 
< uſeth Demonſtrative Ratiocinations in thoſe Dialogues, wherein 
© heexplicates his own opinion : but againſt Sophiſters, and young 
© men, he makes uſe of-probable arguments: and againſt thoſe, 


,_ "ol 10UsS, thEriſtic argumentation : 
Ratiorination, © Were properly contentious, he uſethEriſtic argumenta 


Cattzoric.. ©48 gainſt Exthydemus, and Hippias.. As for Categoric Ratiocina- 
—— | c tion, 


<tion (which has Three Figures) Plato Interrogates in each Fi- 
« gure. As in the Fuſt Figure thus, in Alcibiades : Tuſt things are 
« rhey not beautiful ? and beautiful things are they not good ? therefore 
< are not juſt things good ? $0 in the Second, and Third Figure Plato 
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« Interrogates in his Parmenides, &c. Touching Hypothetic Ra- Hypothetic. 


« tiocinations, we find many delivered by Plato, though by Inter- 
« rogations, ſpecially, in his Parmenides. He alſo gives ſome hints 


« of Mixt Ratiocination. --- © If we look for ſome account of So. Hixt- 


« phiſmes and Fallacies, we ſhal find it in Plato's Emuthydemus. Ailo 


< he has given us ſome adumbration of the Categories in his Parme. £4489. 


© nides, as in like manner in his Dialogues, He has comprehended 


« the univerſal Forme of Notation in his C-atylus. And truely this \tatzon. 


© man was admirably perfcCt in defining, and dividing: which 
« declareth that he had the chiefeſt force, or ſpirit of Dialetic. In 
© his Cratylus he queries , whether names ſionifie from N ature, or 
© from Tabieation ? And he determineth, that what is richt in names 
© comes from Inſtitution \ yet not caſually, but as ſuch Inſtitution muſt 
© be conſent aneous to the nature of the thing it ſelf, © For the rectitude 
« of names is nothing elſe but an Inſtitution convenient to the 
© Nature of the things. This alſo belongs to Logic to uſe names 
© aright. Thus Alcinons. 

Albeit we may allow this learned Platoniſt, that ſome veſtsg:4 
of theſe ſeveral parts of DialeCtic are to be found in Plato's wri- 
tings : yet 'tis moſt certain, that Plato never intended to deliver 
over to poſteritie any ſuch artificial mode or forme of Logic. Al 
that he deſignes is, to give us ſome general Canons for a more me- 
thodic Inquiſition into the nature of things, and for regular Diſ. 
putation or Ratiocination. The firſt, that gave us an artificial 
Syſteme of Logic ſeparate from the Praxis, was _— as here- 
after. Plato afteted a more natural, familiar, and hmple method 
of Ratiocination, as before. Yea, ſo far is he from delivering any 
exact artificial forme of Logic, as that he confounds his DialeCtic 
with Metaphyſic, and-other contemplations, | Yet as to the Praxis 
of Dialectic, Plato abounds with accurate Definitions and Diviſi- 
ons: alſo he gives us an excellent Idea of Analytic method, 
whereof he is Pid to be the firſt Inventor. And as to Dijudica- 
tion/and Argumentation, he ſeems. very potent 1n the uſe of the 
Soctakie Induftion.' And al this with much harmonie, ſimplicitic, 
and/plainneſſe; without that Artifice which .4riſorle introduced. 
Amongſt our Moderne yen L one ſeems to have _ a 

2 tter 
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better emprovement of Plato's DialeCtic Precepts, and Praxis,than 
Peter Ramus , who (notwithſtanding the contumelies caſt upon 
him by his bloudie Adverſarie Carpenter) ſeems to have had a 
thoroughinſight into Plato's mind, and to have reduced his prin. 
cipes to the belt method for the Diſquiſition of Truth. The Ab. 
ſtraCt of his Logic we intend to give, when we come to Treat of 
Ariſtotle's Logic. 


Y 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Plato's Phyſics, and their TraduSlion 


from Sacred Storie. 


S E C = | 
The Principes and Aﬀe@Fions of the Univerſe. 


Plato's Storie of the Origine of the Univerſe, fromGen. 1. 1. &c, He 
aſſerted the Eternitie of the world, only in regard of Divine Idea's. 
He owns God as the firſt efficient, according to Gen. 1.1. Gods 
Ideal efficience. His intelligible World, God's energetic efficience. 
Plato's Univerſal Spirit ,or Spirit of the Unwverſe,from Gen. 1.2, Spi- 
rit. It's various regards. The bodie of the Unverſe, and its firſt 
mater, from Gen. 1. 2. The Parallel *twixt Mofes and Plato's firſt 
mater un Six particulars. Of the Four Elements which immediately 
conſtitute the Univerſe, and their tradultion from Moſes. Gen. 1, 
I. with its analyſis, Plato's Forme of the Univerſe in Harmon, 
and Order. e adi of the Univerſe. (1.) Perfettion, from 
Gen. 1. 31. How Plato cals the Univerſe the Image of God, from 
Gen. 1.27. (2.) The Umtie of the Unwerſe. 4 ) Finiteneſſe. 
(4) Freure, Round,” (5.) (olor. (6.) Time. (7.) Mobilitie. 
(8. "Generations. (g.) Duration, QC. 


Plato's Phyſics, , 1, AT E firſt great piece of Philoſophie in vogue amongſt the 
mo -. the Ancient Grecians,fpecially ſuch as were of thelonic Sect, 

eds 0146 was Phyſics or Phyſiologie, communly called Natural Philoſophie. 
For Thales and his Succeſſors wholly buſted themſelves in Natural 
Inquiſitions and Diſputes. Though Socrates perceiving the — 


LD —— 
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of ſuch Phyſiologic ſpeculations, wholly addiftes himſelf to Mo- 
rals; Plato affeCting an univerſal perfection in Philoſophie, joyns 
both Contemplativesand Actives together. And thence his Phy- 
fics may be diſtributed into Contemplative and Aftive. Plato's 
Contemplative Phyſic, or Phyſtologie 1s nothing elſe, but a Natu- 
ral Hiſtorie, or Hiſtoric account of Nature, z. e. the Univerſe, its 
Origine, Principes, Conſtitution, Afﬀections, and parts; of al 
which he diſcourſeth moſt amply and Philoſophically in his Time- 
#s (the chief ſeat of his Phyſtologic Philoſophemes) and that in 
imitation of and by tradition from Adoſes's Hiſtoric Narration 
of the Creation; as, we no way dout, it wil manifeſtly appear 
by theſe following Demonſtrations, as wel artificial as-inarti- 
cial. 

$-2, That Platoderived his Phyſiologic Philofophemes, touch- T9at Plato had 
ing the Worlds Origine, &c. from eIofess Hiſtorie of the Crea. *#* Storie con- 
tion, ſeems yery probable by his own confeſſion: for in Timeus, Pag. y;,, if _—_ 
29. being about to treat of the Worlds Origine, &c. he makes %nſ from Mo. 
this Prologue, It is meet (faies he) that we remember, that both I ſes's Hiftorie of 
who diſcourſe, and ye who judze, quo dr0ganizlu Tyoulp, ares wes m6 12? Ceation, 
Tay Thy 6ixhTe piler Soyoutres, meine wndty Var wheg Carole, that PO 3? 
we have human n«ture, ſo that having received ſome probable Fable, or 
Tradition concerning thefe things, it | Avro us not to inquire farther. 
Here Plato acknowlegeth, that a— the Origine of the Uni- 
verſe, al the Notices they had were but ſome probable Fables, or 
Traditions; which without al peradventure were derived to them; 
if not immediately, yet originally from the Sacred Hiſtorie. This 
is farther confirmed by what we find in Johannes Grammaticus, 
alias Philopons, of the Worlds Creat. hb. 1. cap. 2. pag. 4. *Itis no 
© wonder (aics he) that eoſes, who was molt ancient, being 
© about to draw men to the knowlege of God, inſtitutes a diſcourſe 
© touching the Creation of the World, in this manner, Nadroy 
* Thu cn 5% 217 Terre Sifdoxay mugywylu un mornets hs x) dakers aun 
© dy durante, whereas Plato difconrſing concerning the produttion of 
the Univerſe by God, imitates him un this, as alſo in many other things, 
&c. Thus Philoponus ; who frequently inculcates the fame, as here- 
after. Thus all Ludovicus Vives, de Veritate fid. pag. 157. © The 
© Geneſis, or production of the World is ſo deſcribed by «Hoſes, 
« that thence the greateſt wits have both admired the profunditie 
© thereof; and alſo ernbraced the truth of the Narration. The Py- 
© thagoreans, and their follower Plato in his Times have m—_—_ 

© that 


gis 


'Plato follows 
Moſes, Gen.1.Is 
#n aſſerting the 
worlds begin- 
Inge 


Plato's 8#orie of the Worlds Original, &&c. Book Nt. 
< that Mofaic Deſcription of the Worlds procreation, ſometimes 
almoſt in the ſame words. So in like manner that- great French 
Divine e Heſftrezat in his Excellent Treatiſe, de la vertu de la foy, 
on Heb. 11,3. Through faith we underſtand that the” worlds were 
made, oblerves thus : © Thoſe extravagances of the Philoſophers, 
< even of the principal of them, © Arſtotle and the Stoics concer- 
< ning an eternal firſt mater, give us ſufticiently to underſtand, that 
©they, who have ſpoken more Orthodoxely of the Creation, as 
© Plato did, took what they knew thereof from thoſe raies, which 
© Divine Revelation had ſcattered in the World, by the Children 


'© of Noah, or by Abraham, and his poſteritie, amongſt the Syri- 


ans, and Egyptians. Thus Meſtrezat : where he alſo gives us 


ſome artificial Demonſtration of the #:47;, or manner how Plato 


received theſe his traditions of the Worlds Origine from Sacred 
Revelation. To which we may adde thoſe Notices Plato received 
hereof from the Pythagoreans, ſpecially Times the Locrian, who 
writ of the Origine of the Univerſe; from whom, we need no 
way dout, Plato received many of his Philoſophic traditions deli- 
vered in his Times, as before chap. 3.$. 3. Now the Pythagoreans 
were generally quabuvde: aftectors of Oriental Fewiſh traditions. 
The fame may be ſaid for ſuch Phyſiologic traditions as Plato de- 
rived from Heraclitxs, who was alſo gixiwv8@, as before chap. 6. 


-$.1. Yea *tis not without probabilitie, that Plato might have a 


ſight of Meſes's own Hiſtorie, and read the ſame by vertue of his 


Skil in the Egyptian,or Phenician tongue, or at leaſt that he might 


underſtand the ſame by an Interpreter as before, chap, 3. $. 4. That 
Plato's Phyſiologic diſcourſes touching the Univerſe, irs Principes, 
Aﬀections, and Partes, were really deduftions from, and imita- 
tions of .Hoſes's Hiſtory of the Creation, wil more evidently 
appear from the following enumeration and explication of par- 
—_ and the parallel *twixt the one and the other reſulting 
TRENCE, | 
$. 3. Firſtthat Plato followed Moſes, Gen. 1. 1. In the Beginning, 
in aſſerting the beginning of the World, &c. is moſt evident to any 
that reads his Timers, Pag. 28. &c. where he, (according to the 
Socratic mode of diſputing by Interrogations) puts this queſtion, 
whether the World had yaiouas agylw a beginning of Geneſss, Or crea- 
tion, yeaorno? To which he reply's, that the World yiyorry was 
made; and he gives the reafon thereof, igx7ds yag anlis 7h 1 x 0Gun 
$yoy, for it is Viſible, tangible, and Corporeal, And he after qu_ 
aics 


Chap.IX. How Plato aſſerts the World to be Eternal. 
faies more Categorically, that the World was made by God, &-c. And 
that this was Plato's mind, is evident by Ariſtotle (who knew wel 
his Maſters ſenſe in this particular) his warme diſputes againſt 
him, for the Erernitie of mater. Tam not ignorant, that many of 
the New Platoniſts, namely Plotinus, Porphyrie, Iamblichus, Apuleias, 
Alcinous, and more particularly Taurus and Proclus, in their Com- 
mentaries ON Plato's Timens,did al endeavor to prove with Ariſtotle, 
an Eternitie of Mater, thereby to diſprove the Chriſtians Hiſtorie 
of the Creation. And being a_ with theſe, and ſuch like ex- 
preſſe quotations out of Plato, for the Origine of the Univerſe ; 
they replied, that when Plaro diſcourſeth of the Worlds yiruors- 
Geneſis, Or beginning, he meant it not of a Principe of Duration, 
but of canfalitie. So that the World, though eternal, might be 
ſaid to be from God by Emanation, as light from the Sun. Thus 
they endeavor to reconcile Plato with Ariſtotle, for the defence of 
the Worlds Eternitie, wherein they are learnedly refuted by 7o- 
hannesGrammaticus, in his defence for the Chriſtians againſt Pro- 
clus; as alſo in his Book of the Worlds Creation. And whereas Yoſ- 
ſins, de Philoſoph. ſet. c. 12.5. 7. blames Plato for aſſerting, that 
the World was made by God out of a coeternal mater, it ſeems 


evident, that Plato by his Eterne Mater or World, underſtands on- How Plato af- 
ly that eternal mygHeryua Exemplar, Idea, or Platforme in the Di- frmes the world 
vine Decrees, which he cals z5qu@ yourds, the intelligible world ; ** * #74 - 


which he oppoſeth to the ai2»7ds, ſenſible. So Timenus Locrus, Pas. 
97. tels us, that this Senſible Univerſe was created according to the 
patterne of the Intelligible,as time according to the exemplar of Eternitie. 
Where Timers Locrus, (from whom Plato borrowed much of his 
Timess )- cals the Divine Ideas, 3farx3y xioper, the Ideal World. 
By which it's evident, that Plato cals the World eternal only xeP 
drancyiay, according to ſome proportion or relation to the Divine 
exemplar, or Decrees, not abſolutely, and ſimply, as hereafter, 
Yea, it ſeems evident by Ariſtotle's own Confeſſion, that al the 
Philoſophers before him held the World to have had a beginning: 
his words are, yerbusror wir ty arayres tires gacky, they al ſay, that 
it was made. Johannes Grammaticus of the Creation peremptorily 


aſſerts, that al the Philoſophers before Ariſtotle held the beginning, and ' 
framing of althings to be from God. Bochart allerted the ſame in a - 


Sermon at Caen, March 2. 1664. That which mage 4 nn OP- 
poſe this generally received tradition was his Philolophic humor of 
oppoling every thing, that would not lye level with his —_— 

$, 4. Hence 
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Gol the firſt 


canſe of al. 


God s- Ideal Effciencez Plato's ec. Book III 

$. 4. Hence Plato aſſerted God to be the firſt Efſetor, Compo- 
ſer, or Creator of the Univerſe, according to Moſes's deſcripti- 
on, Gen. 1.1. GodCreated, Son his Timeus, Pag. 28. mg 4 yure- 
pare pee Ur alThs Tinds dyaſulu dar yarieg, Thy who by momolw, x 
TaThea ids mer -iugey Thigyor x, Wejrre &5 mdrra; adVyaroy ab- 


yer. We ſay, that whatever is made, muſt neceſſarily have ſome cauſe : 


but herelies the Aifficultie to finde out who this Creator and Father of the 
Univerſe is, and having found him out, to diſcover him to vulgar capa- 
Cities, 3s altogether impoſſible. So in his Sophiſta, Pag. 215. he ſais, 
that natural things could not ſpring up of- themſelves, but that they were 
ytrriuete 27 Inuogyirr@, The produits of Gods efficience. Whence 
he makes God to be airy airiwraroOr, the moſt Sovereign cauſe, and 
#1T1oy dirlay, the cauſe of cauſes. But to treat ſomewhat more di- 
ſtin&tly of this Divine Efficience > which, according to Plato's 
mind, may be diltributed into, Ideal or immanent, and Efforma- 
tive or tranſient. 


*Gods Ideal Effi= ' 1, As for Gods Ideal efficience, it's wel known,that none treats 


CHeNChs 


more profeſſedly and fully thereof than Plato. I ſhal not enter in- 


toadiſconrſe of Platonic Idea's in general, becauſe they properly 


appertain to Metaphyſics, and are therefore more amply treated 
of by Plato in his Parmenides, which is the Seat of his Metaphyſic 
Philoſophemes : but I ſhal at preſent diſcourſe of theſe Idea's only 
as they relate unto [Divine Efficience , exerting it ſelf in the 
Worlds Creation, according to what I find of them in Plate's 
Timeus, Where he diſcourſeth more particularly of theſe 1dea's, 
as they are the-great exemplar, according to which God framed 
the Univerſe. So Plato in his Timers, Pag. 48; Having diſcourſed 
of the Univerſe, he diſtributes it thus : $vo &Fn Hreexiula? by 18 
as myad{yuer@ 30, warebly ronry, x des x7! Tavre br, luna 3 
meaddyuelG-* Sbreeyr, iro Yor x; Gegrby, We did above divi 

the two formes : one that has —_— of a Paradeigme, or Exem- 
plar; which is an intelligible ſubjett, and alwaies the ſame in Being : 
But the ſecond, which is the imit amen of the exemplar, had a Genelis, 


Of Plato's In- or beginning, and is viſible. Where it's eyident, Plato diſtinguiſheth 
n 


telligible worlds the 


telligible world, which he cals the exemplar ſubſiſting in the 
Divine mind, from the ſenſible, which is but the imiramen of the 
former. And it ſeemsevident that Plato by his x6ou@ your? Intel 
ligible World, which he here cals mygduyua an Exemplar, as elle. 
where xbouor $Sa11xdv, a3To ao, werliants Coon, the Ideal, ſelf-living, 
alwaies-lroing world (1 ſay by theſe he.) meant no other, _ that 

ivine 
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Divine Idea, Image, or Exemplar inherent in the Divine Eſſence ; 
according to which the whole Univerſe was delineated, and faſhio- 
ned, For the more ful underſtanding whereof, take theſe propo- 
litions. 

1. Flato ſuppoſeth, that God, who is the moſt wiſe Agent, 
acted not raſhly, but as a skilful Artificer, had 73 xdauirey Tia@®, 
ſome moſt beautiful Ende, or Deſione, which was the meaſure, rule, 
or ſquare in this great work of Creating the World. 

2, Hence the infinite Wiſdome of God, which the Scholes cal 
His Simple Intelligence, having a ful comprehenſion of al poſlible 
meancs, which might any way conduce to the promotion of Di- 
vine Glorie, the ſupreme end of this undertaking,and the Divine 
Sovereign Wil, or Pleaſure Decreeing what it judged molt expe- 
dient in order hereto, ſeenis to palle according to Plato's mind, 
under the Forme or Notion of Divine Ideas, which he makes to 
be avavs, ay 41cs, dpdhixles, Immaterial, Eternal, Immixed, and 
the original Prototype of the Univerſe. 


3. Theſe original 7dea's which comprehend the Divine WiCſ- The Difference 
"twixt Plato's 
Ideas, and Ex- 
emplar. 


dome and D:crees, Plato makes to be productive of a Secondarie 
Idea (yet ſtil immanent in the Divine Eſſence) which he cals 
ſometimes mygſeryua, an Exemplar, ſometimes ixbya, an Image. 
The original /dea he ſuppolcth to be aufunicel&, durgh; x derys- 
vas, the ſelf-ſubſiſtent, indiviſible, and eternal efficient of the Second 
Idea, or Exemplar, which he makes to be the more immediate 
Delineaticn, or Image of the whole work. For thus his words 
run : Torb7p Tivt Texypousr0 myghtiyuart Thu "Iiay, x; Srapiy 
dmepyaterar, making uſe of this Exemplar he frames the Idea, and 
Power, 1.e. the ſenſible World. So that *tis evident he diſtinguiſheth 
his original 1dea from his Exemplar,making the former to be firſt, 
more Noble, and Cauſative of the later : this ſeems to be much 
the ſame with that, which the Scholes cal Gods Science of Viſton, 
whereby he contemplates things Future, which 1s the reſult of his 
Decrees, and ſo diftering from his Simple Intelligence, whereby 
he contemp/ates things Poſlible. 1 find al this excellently explica- 
ted to us'by Learned Serrans in his Comment on Plato's Timens, 
Paz. 12, * Whence, ſaies he, the firſt, and zugrord7y Sovereign 
<cauſe of this whole worke, which exiſted in the Divine mind, 
© was his ſupreme End. For the effeting thisend, there was an 
© Idea, 3.e. an Eternal Decree : This Idex delineated to it ſelf mg» 
eſua, 41 Exenplity of the future work, which was various, ac- 

Tt © cording 
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Gods Energetic, Efformative Efficience. Book ITJ; 
©cording to the varietie. of the work. Orelfe we may, if we 
pleaſe, refer this Original Idea of Plato to Gods Simple Intelli- 
gence, and his Exemplar to Gods Science of Viſion, of which ſee 
Book. 2.. chap. 8. $. 8. of Pythagoric Idea's. This gives us a more 
ful account. what Plato meant by his Intelligible, Ideal, and Eter- 
nal-World, which he ſo ſtiled analogically only with relation to 
Divine Decrees. The foundation of theſe Divine 1dea's, Plato 
ſcems to have taken from e Ioſes, Gen. 1. 31. And God ſaw every 
thing, that he had made, and behold it was very good, 1.e. anſwera- 
ble to his own Divine Exemplar, or Platforme. Plato in his T:- 
mens, Pag. 37. ſpeaks almolt in Moſes's words, thus : 'e After the 
Father of the Univerſe had beheld his workmanſhip,” the framed image 
of the Eternal Gods, he recreated himſelf, and rejoyced therein, That 
Plato herein imitated e Hoſes, ſee Fohannes Grammaticus of Crea- 
tion, bib. 7.cap. 17,12, of which more hereafter. This gives us 
ro underſtand how unjuſtly .AriFetle, and his followers, have 
with fo great heat contended. againſt Plato's Univerfal 1dea's, as 
though they were but Brainfick hgments, no where exiſting, but 
in Plato's vain imagination: whereas it ſeems evident, that Plato 
by thefe Univerſal Idea's, underſtood no other (though- more 
darkly) than what our Divines generally underſtand by the Uni- 
verſal Idea's inherent in the mind of God as the Exemplar of al 
things created. Thus much for Gods Ideal Effcience. 

Gods Energetic 2, As for Gods Efformative or ProduCtive Efhcience,according 
Efformative Ef- tg Plato's Philoſophiſing, he is in general ſtiled 4yymys wyalvgy3s, 
þcienct. reanaoregyds, votowuds of ayray, the ſupreme Fabricator, Perfecter, 
and Efſential:ſer of things. The notions, by which Plato ſets forth 

this Divine Efficience, are theſe, Suxigunes, $1irats, Frrgnuari- 

o#70, ovrianoy, idfnpitgynary, He adorned, ordered, figured, conſti- 

tuted, framed althings, &c. And more particularly as to the mode 

r manner how God framed althings, we are told Segryeiors aG- 

ors 73 nar 80107es, every thing was Eſſentialiſed by certain Prolific, 

or Efformative words. This ſeems exactly to anſwer to that of the 

Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 34.6. By the word of the Lord were the Heavens made, 

and al the Hoſt of them by the breath of his Mouth : which the Au- 

thor to the Hebrews, chap. 11. 3. more fully explains: The worlds 

were framed by the Word of God, i.e. Gods Fiat, or Word, was the 

Seminal prolific principe of albeings, as Ger. 1, 3. So the Stoics, 

reducing the whole of the Univerſe to two Principes, 93 mommy 

ehe efficient, and ian the mater > as to the former, they ſay, qz7oy 

arbyudTiacy 


Chap. IR. Plato's Anima Mundi, ec. 323 


artguaTiaLy ni yoy Gyre T4 xbous, this being the Spermatic or Seminal 

Word of the Univerſe, which formes and ſhapes it, as the Seed the 

Fetus, Which ſuits wel with the Scripture account hereof: or 

elſe we may reduce this azy@ arzgualnds, Spermatic Word, which 

the Platonilts and Stoics ſpeak ſo much of, to Chriſt, who is by 

Solomon [tiled Wiſdome, Prov. 8. 27, 28. and by Fohr 1. r. aiy@T. 

The Eſſential word,Coetteftor with God the Father,in the Creation 

of the Univerſe: though the former ſeems more adequate to the 

Platonic mind. 
$. 5. We may reduce alſo to the foregoing Divine Efficience, Plato's Ur;- 

Plato's Lux\ 58 xboue, Soul of the Univerſe, or Univerſal ſpirit, vaſa! Sivit. 

which is ſo much ſpoken of, but as little underſtood in the Scholes. 

For the ful underſtanding whereof, we mult remember that Plars, 

according to his Allegoric humor, fancies the Univerſe to be 2x 

Fulvxor x} Eryey, 4 living and intelligent creature, Compoſed of bodie 

and ſoul. As for the bodie of the Univerſe, what he means there- 

by is evident; for he cals it, 7 6ggrdy x} «1dr, the viſible and tra- 

Fable mater. Al the difficultie lies in ſtating what he intends by the 

Soul of the World, For the-underſtanding whereof we are to re- 

member, (which is a general Clavis to Plato's Philoſophie ) that 

Plato affefted an Allegoric mode of Philoſophiſing ; wherefore 

his ſenſe is more to be attended than his words, as Celivs Rhodie. 

l. 9.c. 40. hath wel obſerved. He ſhal never be a Platoniſt, ſaith 

he, who thinks that Plato is not to be underſtood Allegorically : unleſſe 

peradventure he wil according to the manner of Ariſtotle, trumph over 

Plato's words, and never look_into his hidden mind and ſeriſe. And 

this diſcovers the great injuſtice of Ariſtotle, and his Adherents in 

their Diſputes againſt Plaro, in that quarrelling with and triumph- 

ing over his words, they regard not his ſenſe or mind wrapped up 

nader thoſe Symbolic and Metaphoric Notions. Thus here, when 

Plato Philoſophiſeth of the Soul 4 the Univerſe, or the Univerſal 

Spirit, that animates this Univerſe, not minding his hidden ſenſe 

they cavil againſt his Notion ; as if he did indeed make the Uni- 

verſe a Monſtre. But to come to the right underſtanding of this 

Notion, we ſhal endeavor to draw forth Plato's mind in theſe Pro- 

poſitions. Plato's Uni- 
I. The original and primarie notion or mind of Plato's 4uy vaſal! Spirit 

 xbous, Unverſal ſpirit, or Soul of the Univerſe, ſeems to be but anſwirs to the 

a b. oxen Tradition Hom Gen. 1.2. cAand the Spirit of God moved js == = 

upon the face of theWaters : and ſoan imperfect reference to the gg, i, 2. 

Tt 2 thud Moved, &c. 


Plato's Univerſal Spirit, &c. Book III. 


third perſon in the Trinitie, whom Moſes makes to be the more 
immediate fomenter, and influencer of althings. Hence the Plato- 
niſts, in their Tees, Trinitie, make Juyd 53 xous, their Univerſal 
ſpirit to be the third <va5aoryg, or perſon. That Plats, by his Spirit 
of the Univerſe, or Univerſal ſpirit, meant the Spirit of God, or God, 
is evident by his deſcription thereof,in his de Legib.lib. 10.Pag, $96. 
SLvxi 9 ndyray mgsoburdTh, yeropirn T6 dgy tt aiviictuas. of T2 dya- 
97 airiay slrar Lulu, x; xarar x, xatar, x; Sixaloy T2 x) ddixor, 5 
adyToy 7 wartioy, The Soul or Spirit of althiags is mo(t ancient and 
the principe of motion. Whence he addes : muſt it not alſo be neceſ- 
ſarily granted, that this ſpirit is the Cauſe of Good things and Evil, of 
juſt and unjuſt things, and of al contraries ? This is a ful deſcription 
of the ſpirits operation and influxe on althings both good and evil 
materially conſidered. But Plaro diſcourſeth more fully, and par- 
ticularly concerning this Univerſal Divine Spirit, his Prolific Se- 
minal Efformation of the Univerſe in what follows: 4vylw $ $104 
x2o@y x) Iyolt3oay Us 47401 TOI mevly hvupbrors, The Sorl or Spirit per- 
meating and inhabiting ghings that are moved.Plato here proves,that 
God is the Soul of thor from the Analogie or Proportion 
he bears to the livingSoul. For look as the Senſitive Soul, con- 
veighed from the Parent together with aad in the Seed, does, by 
its Prolific Efformative Virtue, forme and ſhape the ferws, til it 
be perfected; ſo God,whom he here ſtiles che Univerſal Soul permea- 
ting and inhabiting althings, is the agar«gy2s, and (as before ) abyG- 
Sena, or arvuarinds, the firſt Faſhoner, or the Efformative and 
* 0mm principe of the Univerſe. Or look as the human ſpirir, 
though precedent to and no way dependent on the boie, is not- 
withitanding iy7&aiyae (as eriſtotle phraſeth it) the perfettion, 
or perfettive principe of the man; ſo Plato's Univerſal Spirit, or Spi- 
rit of the Univerſe, though it be precedent to, and independent on 
the ſaid Univerſe, yet is It &y76aiy4e, the Eformative and perfeftive 
principe thereof, This Plato's indwelling Soul of the Univerſe is 
the ſame with that Straps maar, Plaſtic, Eformative Power, 
Spirit, or Principe, which Chymilts take to be tne Univerſal Spirit, 
informing althings. And that al theſe Platonic notions of this 
Soul or Spirit of the Univerſe were but broken traditions derived 
originally from Gen. 1.2. The Spirit of God moved, &c. wil, [ 
think, be evident to any that ſhal conſider how parallel they are. 
For whereas tis ſaid, Gen. 1. 2. the Spirit moved ;, ſome wil have 
the Hebrew A171 to imply ſuch a motion, or agitation as _ 
wit 


Chap. IX Plato's Univerſal Spirit, &c. 


with it an Efformative fomentation ; like tothat of a Broodie Hen, 
fomenting her Egges. The Spirit of God as it were (to ſpeak 
with Reverence) fat abrood upon the Waters, til he Hatched, 
and brought-forth the Univerſe, To which Plato's Spermatic, 
Efformative ſpirit of the Univerſe cxattly anſwers, as alſo to that 
Pſal. 33.6. Bythe breath of his mouth.) Hebrew MA VB, by the 
Spirit of his Mouth. Neither is this only a Novel Obſervation: for 
Ludovicus Vrves, who was wel verlt in Plato, is fully of this per- 
ſuaſion, as he laycs it down 1n his Comment on Arruſt. Civir, lib. 
IO. cap. 23. *It we wil (fates he) more exaCtly follow Plaro, it's 
@ealic to defend, that the Soul of the World 18 that ſpirit which mo- 
© ved upon the Waters, Gen. 1. 2, which they ſeem to make impart- 
<ing life, and eſſence to althings, through the maſle of the Uni- 
eyerſe, Thus he who gives us a good explication of Plato's Lu- 
Vi 7% X30 ue, Tpwrug ys, £910mou6s, CC. 


2. Plato's So::l of the Univerſe ſeems to refer ſometimes to the Plato's Uni- 
Divine Spirit, his Providential influence on, and concurſe with v#fal ſpirit re 


althings. This indeed follows upon, and differs not really from 1s 9 *he 9/- 

, rat's preferuatie 
a 01 and Proul- 
ſpirit of God was-the firſt Fomenter, Framer, and PerfeCticner gvne:. 


the foregoing notion of Plato's Univerſal ſpirit. For look as the 


of the Univerſe ; ſo docs he ſtil continue the ſupreme Governor, 
Orderer, and Influencer. of it, and of al its motions, cc. Paral- 
lel hereto does Plato make his Univerſal ſpirit to be not only the 
firſt Compoſer, but alſo the Diſpoſer, and Orderer of the Uni. 

zrſe, and al its Motions : ſo in his de Legiv. ib. 10. Pas. $97. 
SFhov ws Thu delglu &uxln gation ITIUSNGRN, T4 KE0us Tar7?s, x dyuv 
euTdy Thu Toreurlu oy txcivuy, It's manifest, that we muſt cenfeſſe, 
the ſupreme ſoul provides for the whole world, and governes it in the 
ſame manner, This is another reaſon, why Plato ſtiles the Univerſe 
a living Creature, as he himſelf acquaints us in his Timers, Pa. 
30. I xiſeer 73s 3 7dy nbouey Coon Tuduyor Lverres Ty anndeis Sic hy 
74-947 tyerbr Tegroray, We ought to Jay, that this warldis truly a Li- 
ving and Intelligent Creature, becanſ: it comes under the Providence of 
God. Hence Plato (tiles this Univerſal Divine ſpirit, »8s, for thar 
he does molt wiſely and methodically d:ſpoſe, and order al Providential 
occurrences, and natural affairs. So in his Phileb. Tldvles yeg ovu- 
EwrGo1y bt Jogel as ras bh Barineus nuiv 2218 x; ys Al w ſe men agree, 
that, vis, the Divine mind is King to us, both of Heaven and Earth. 
So again, Phedo, Pas. 97. », nſnoaulw 4s Taro vas Tx, The ye viv 
zoTuGyTA, TdyTa KoTufly, x) ihacor T1Y%rat Tdvly mn dy BanTiora Tx 1, 


Hi 
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Plato's Univerſal Spirit, &c. Book 111. 
And I judged, if it be ſo, that the Divine Mind adorning adorneth al- 
things, and placeth every thing in the beft forme and ſtation that may 
be. Which is more briefly, yet fully, in the Platonic Definitions 
thus: y3s ry 5 Mraxoopir 74 x, marley air, The Divine eMind is 
that which adornes, and is the cauſe of althings. We have al this 
fully expreſled'by the Stoics, according to the relation of Laertins 
in Zero, thus: + 5 x69por crneict x7! viv a} Tejruan, its may dure 
uheys Soy @ 7% v7 nadamiy ig ipor This Luyxis, That the world is 
governed and ordered by the Divine Mind and Providence, the Mind 
diſpenſing, adminiſirating, or ordering every part thereof, as the Soul 
in us, Which is a ful Explication of Plato's Univerſal ſpirit, and 
doth cxactly anſwer to the Scriptures relation of the Spirit ofGod, 
his preſervation of, and providence over althings, as 7ſal. 104. 
30. Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpirit, &c. So that we need no way 
dout, but that Plato traduced this ſecond Notion of his Univerſal 
ſpirit from the Sacred fountain. 
3 Plato's Sou! 3. Plato{Fems alſo ſometimes, under the Notion of his Uni- 
of the wold ta- yerfal ſpirit or Soul, to comprehend that Univerſal Symmetrie, 
&#n for its Har- Farmonie, Order, Beautie, and Forme, which appears in the Uni-.. 


_ and Or- verſe. Soin his Timens, Pag. 32. 72 74 x6gus Tape iy erin db ares 


Aoyias cuonoyioay. giniay 76, fc. The bodre of the Univerſe is fra- 
med by that proportion, which I before mentioned : by which it embra- 
ceth it ſelf, as it were with an agreable friendſhip and charitie. Where 
he makes dyaneyiey analogie, and ovuuireiey ſymmetrie, the bond 
of Union, Univerſal ſpirit, or forme, by which al the parts of 
the Univerſe, in themlelves oppoſite and contrarie, by a friendly 
kind of diſcord are conjoyned, and = together. This piece of 


Plato's Univerſal Spirit, is but the refult of the former. For the 
Spirit of God having at firſt framed, and ſtil ordering the Uni- 
wyerſe, and al its parts according to Eternal Wiſdome, Law, and 
Contrivement, hence flows the moſt exact Order, Beautie, and 
Harmonie, of al parts (though never ſo contraric)) mutually 
conſpiring, and moving according to that Law of Nature impreſt 
upon their beings, and the particular conduct, or diſpoſition of 
the Divine Providence to their appointed ends. So that Plate 
here puts the Effect for the Cauſe, namely Order for the Divine 
Spirit who is the great Zuyayeyds, Orderer, Colleftor, and Conjoiner 
of al theſe parts in the. Univerſe. But of this more, when we 
come to Plato's Forme of the Univerſe, $. g. 

4. Some 


Chap. IX. The Bodie of the Univerſe, &c. 
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4- Some by Plato's Univerſal Spirit underſtand that Ignific vir- 4. Plato's igni- 
tue, or Yivific natural heat, which in the firſt Creation was in- fe virtue how 
fuſed into the Chaos, and afterward diffuſed through every partſ#7# may beſts 


of the Univerſe , for the fomenting and nouriſhing thereof, 
This, ſay they, Plato cals wiy draperirarer, Inwogydy , The encr- 
getic Univerſal Fire, or Jenific Spirit, which faihioneth divers Ef. 
tects, which Aoſes cals the Spirit of God, Gen. 1. 2. Thus Beza, 
and out of him Serranus on Plato's Timens, Pas, 10. But though 
Plato ſeems to own ſuch a prolific fire, or ignific ſpirit diffuſed 
through the Univerſe, yet his Univerſal ſpirit, or chief Soul of the 
Univerſe ſcems diſtin&t here-from, as much as the cauſe from its 
efſet. Yet we may take in both, by diſtinguiſhing the Mundane 
Univerſal Spirit, into Increate and Create : The Increate Mundane 
Univerſal Spirit, is the Spirit of God, as before: the Create Uni- 
verſal Spirit is that vivihc fire, which the Spirit of God diffuſed 


thoroughout the whole Univerſe, for the fomentation, vegetation, | 


animation, and actuation of al material beings. This create ig- 
nific Spirit, I conceive, 1s expreſſed by eofes, Ger. 1. 3. under 
the notion of MR {zzbt or fire : Part of which was diffuſed thorough 
the bowels of the Univerte, to be the principal Agent, under the 


Spirit of God, of al fermentation, animation, generation, and . 


motion in things corporeous, whether Fountains,Foſliles,Plants,or 
Animals. Of this Create Univerſal Spirit, ſee Philof. General. P. 1. 


L-3.C. 3. ſ. 1.$.4. and /[. 2.4. 2. and (6.8. 1. 


led the Uni- 
verſal ſpirits 


$. 6. Having endeavored to explicate Plato's Univerſal Spirit, The Bodie of the 
or the Spirit of the Univerſe, we are now to procede to its Bodie, V1verſe, and 


ing to the mind of Plato, is compoſed of the Four Elements, Fire, 
Water, Earti, Air : but the original mater of theſe Elements he 
makes to be the Coaos, which being firſt in order of Nature and 


exiſtence, ought firſtly to be diſcourſed of. It was a #:#5ueyor,: 


or principe univerſally granted by al the Ancient Philoſophers be- 
fore Ariſtotle, that the Univerſe had an origine;, and that this Ori- 
gine was from God. So that the great Cnlzueey, or queſtion was, 
what the materia! —_ or firſt mater of the Univerſe was ? We 
find the ſeveral perſuaſions touching this mater diſtinctly, though 
conciſely, given us by Clemens Romanus, R gcognitionum lib. 8. Þy:- 
thagoras ſaid, that the Elements, or principes f althings were Num- 
bers; Calliſtratus, Qualities, Alcmzon, Contrarieties, Anaxl- 
mandrus, Immenſitie; Anaxagoras Smularitie of parts ; Epicurus, 
Atomes 


and material Principe. The proper Bodie of the Univerſe, accord- CO 


Plato's firſt mater parallel to Moſes's. Book If. 


Atomes ; Diodorus, epega, i. e. Impartibles, or Indiviſibles ;, Aſcle- 
Plas, ſus, Which we cal T umors, or Elations;, Geometers, Fines, i.e, 
Bounds; Democritus, [dea's; Thales, Water; Parmenides, Earth ; 
Plato Fire, Water,eAir,Earth; Ariſtotle alſo a fifrh Element, which 
he named us zyouesty, Unnameable, Thus YVoſſues, de Philof. part. 1. 
cap.5 $.13.Aithough this relation needs ſome emendcation, yet *tis 
tiie beſt I have met with in this kind, and therefore it mult paſſe, 
Only as to Plato, we muſt know, that though he made the Four 
Elements before named, the complete bodice, yet he made them 
not the firſt original mater of the Univerſe. For Plaro, in his Ti- 
mens, deſcribes his vany, or firſt mater thus : It is, ſaics he, yiy@, 
Or &S&- it 8 7d mar ovysriIn, The Genus, or Spccies out of which 
every thing is compoſed; and he expreſly fates, that it is zeirher Fire, 
or Water, nor Earth, nor Air :, but the Commun Mother, and Nurſe 
of al theſe, which eff; ſeth its ſeed and virtue, vyeatropirlw, mugeuirin, 
: PITT: x, Ys uoepes wo opty lin, Watrie, Firze, and receptive of the 
formes of Air and Earth. And indeed this Plato's vay firſt mater, 
or y«@- Chaos, ſeems exaCtly the lame with, and we need no way 
dour but was originally traduced from, that of Moſes, Ger. 1. 2, 
And the Earth was without forme, and void. Thus Richardſon in the 
The Payall-! Expolition on his Divinitie Tables, T able 5. MSS. Materia) © This 
"twixt Moſes © the Philoſophers did find, ſtumbling upon it, but miſtaking it 
and Plato z% < yery much. Ariſtotle had it from Plato; he had. it from the 
—_— © Egyptians, they from the Jews. This wil eaſily appear by pa- 
of the Uziverſe, Fallelifing the affections of the one and the other : which we ſhal 
endeavor in theſe following Propoſitions. 
1. Is its Crea- 1. Moſes makes Divine Creation the origine of his Firſt Mater, 
tions or Chaos, Gen. 1.1, So docs Plato, as before, $. 4. anſwerable to 
that of Heſiod, "Hor wi mewriEE ya@ yirele, Firſt of al the Chaos 
was made. That Peripatetic dream of an Eternal firlt mater never 
came into Plato's head, though ſome impute it to him, as be- 
—_—_.7 
2.Moſes's 1 2. ſes cals his Firſt Mater, Gen. 1. 2. 1, without forme, 
the ſame with 1ghich P. Fagius renders out of Kimchi yay, the very ſane word, 
Plato's vAn* which Plato uſeth to expreſſe his Firſt Mater by ; and little differ- 
ent in ſound, butleſſe, or nothing at al in ſenſe from S2nchonia- 
thon's invg, ſlime, which Philo Byblius [tiles pwr, as Bochart con- 
ceives from the Phenician and Hebrew 71 Ad, which ſignifies 
ALter, as before, Book, 1. chap. 3.$. 13, 14. Aquila on Dent, 32, 
10, renders this 1IN by arazI@- confuſed, or without order ;, and 
Plato 
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Chap. IX. Six Particulars of this Parallel. 
Platodeſcribes his firſt mater by the ſame word, calling it #raxroy, 
confuſed, 7 Tis m\eyouk: ns ad @ eitias dTaxTEY, yarenls x duvdegr, 
$vagegsor, namely becauſe it was without any ſubltantial forme, 
order, or perfection: yea Plato exprelly ſtiles his firſt mater Sueg- 
gov, without forme, as eAoſes, Hence thoſe Peripatetic deſcrip- 
tions of this firſt mater, that it is nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum, 
indefinite and informe, yet capable of any forme, which have cauſed 
ſo much diſpute in the Scholes. 


3. Moſes makes his Firſt Mater to be Gen. 1. 2. 1121 andwoid; Moſes's Il 
where ſome conceive, that Plato with the reſt of the Greeks tra. 9? 98#ne of 
duced their y«@ : for by an uſual change of A into 5, 1nQ is Plato's xaQy- 


turned into WD, which Bochare makes the original of y4@, Chas. 
But if we cannot argue fully from the Names, yet as to Things we 
may draw an exact Parallel *twixt eeſes, and Plato as to this 
particular, For Plato, as wel as e Hoſes makes his firſt Mater to 
be void of any Forme, or perfect principes, but yet the Seminarie or 
Maſſe out of which althings were framed. So Plaro tels us, that 
this Chaos was mdons yeriouas vandoy lu ofer T19ivlw, The receptacle, 
and as it were the nurſe of al generations, though it were nothing per- 
fettly. So again, inthe ſame Timexs, he acquaints us, that it was 
dyoudnas Terly Teharluuirlu* Again, Gola; dudoyinus drroouiriu 
$ und Tomgg may. airly Hiya, i.e. © that it was a kind of anoma- 
© lous thing, not clothed with Eſſence, yea little better than no- 
© thing, yet the commun ſubject out of which althings were formed. 
In ſum, this firſt mater is, according to Plato, ſtiled yes & var- 
Sod x, ping x T1941 5% Jas, The Seat, Receptacle, Mother, and 
Nurſe of the Univerſe : proportionable to that of Sanchoniathon, 


(quoted by Eſebius) who treating of the Chaos, faics, 2 Tavrns Euſeh. |. I. 1, 


iyirs70 m60e ogg flies x, yirors Fwy, out of this came al the 
ſeed of the (reation, and the Generation of the whole. So Times, 
Pag. 94. faics, Tev St Yalw 8 warhea THdravre — T3 ws 31 
Abyor Tye Zppares T6 x maTe3s, Mater 15 as the Mother, and Nurſe — 
but the Forme is as the Male, and Father of the Univerſe. Thus we 
ſee how Fl/ato, in imitation of £Yoſes, deſcribes the firſt mater as 
void of al ſubſtantial forme and perfection ; yet the ſeed, and re- 
ceptacle of althings. Hence alſo we learne, whence Ariſtotle had 
his Phyſic Privation, which he makes one of his Principes neceſſa- 
rily antecedent to the production of Bodies. , Hence alſo he cals 
his firſt mater a paſlive power, or Principe void of al formes, but 
inclinable to, or receptive of any forme. Theſe Peripatetic no- 

Vyv tions, 
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Plato's Fes &- 
from Moſes, 
GCn. I. 2, 


s. Gen. I. 2. 
Fact of the deep. 


6, Gen. I. 2» 
Moved on the 
face of the wa- 


£t7'ss 


The Spirits motion on the Chaos, PBook II. 
tions, which make ſo great noiſe in our Scholes, were evidently 
but fragments of Plato's Moſaic Traditions, 

4. eMeſes deſcribes his Firſt Mater or Confuſed Maſle to be, 
Gen. 1, 2. Darkzeſſe, &c. Hence Plato, in imitation of him, 
itiles his firſt Mater S9sþ&@, tenebrous obſcuritie. The like we find 
mentioned in Heſiod, and by him applied to the Chaos, U yas # 
Seebis 78, wines T5 wt iybrorre, From the Chaos ſprang the Erebo, 
and the dark night. And indeed both Plato and Heſiod ſeem to 
have traduced this affection of the Chaos from Sanchoniathon, who 
cals it ya vgeGafg the tenebrous (haos : which Learned Brchart 
ſuppoſerh to have been in the Phenician tongue (in which Sancho- 
niathon writ) 2 FWD, Evening darkneſſe. FW he proves 
was taken from Gey. 1, 2, but $$86- from Gen. 1. 5. 2g vm, 
and it was Ereb, or Evening : this (faies he) Yarrothus imitates ; 
Erebo creata fuſcis crimbus nox te invoco: $0 Buchart Can, lib. 2. 
cap. 2. Pag. 783. 

5. Whereas Moſes faies Ger. 1.2. Darkneſſe was upon the face 
of the deep ; Plato allo ſeems to comprehend the ſame under his 
van, Or firſt mater, which, as we have before mentioned, is the 
ſame with Sanchoniathon's Taug waterie miſtion, or ſlime : SO Orphe- 
us na vdanC@ invs xnavicn, us, or ſlime was made out of water. This 
flime or fluid waterie mater, the ſced of al-Creatures, 4s the ſame 
with Thalesr's 8Sug, water, which he made the firſt principe, or 
mater of althings : and al but broken traditions of Moſes's de- 
ſcription, Gey. 1. 2, as we have proved at large, Book, 2.. chap. 


3. $. 4. 

6. Laſtly, Moſes ſaies, Gen. 1.2. The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the Waters, 4. e. TheSpirit of God by a Divine fomen- 
tation, agitation, or motion on this fluid: mater, commnnly-called 
the Chaos, formed and ſhaped (every Creature, and brought it to 
that'forme -and perfeftion as was appointed for it, by the Sove- 
reign Eternal Idea, Wiſdome, and Pleaſure. And does not Plato 
alſo give usa deſcription hereof much tothe ſame purpoſe? Thence 
he fates, in his Timens, vy nouyiay yer hAAG XIPESION 'FANLUEAGS 
x dTdx]s, that is, (as ſome render it) by an mportune motion 
fluftuatins, and not quieſemg. This Divine Gmentetion and agita- 
tion of the Spirit on this fluid mater, in order to the formation 
of every Creature, is by Sanchomathon ſtiled wyolw digOr Copa us, 
the ſpirit of dark, air, or a bluſtering wind. To conclude Plato 
in his Times tels us, that God out of this firſt mater axbyws 4 

apkryws, 


"Chap. IK. The Bodie of the Univerſe, &c. 
Spirges, diſorderly and irregularly indigeſted, Suxiounes , Hiirats, 
x Iu9uparTioaTo, beautificd, ordered, and configured, or formed the 
Unwerſe. Yea, he undertakes to expound the mode or method, 
which the Divine Spirit took 1n thus faſhioning and reducing every 
Creature to its proper Forme : The mater, fſaies he, of althings 
being ſubſtrafted, the mind of the Divine _ by a prudent kind of 
perſuaſion compelled the ſame, which otherwiſe was tenebrous, flud, in- 
ordinate, and informe, to paſſe into light, and order, &c, of which 
ſee Serranus on Plato's Timeus, Pag. 12. By al which laid together, 
I think, *tis very probable, that Plato traduced theſe his Phyſtiolo- 
gic Philoſophiſings, touching the Firſt Mater, or Material Prin- 
cipe of the Univerſe, if not immediately , yet originally from 
Moſes's deſcription of the Creation, Gen. 1. 2. 


$. 7. Having diſpatched the Origine and Firſt Mater of the Uni- The bodie of the 
verſe, we now procede to its complete Bodie, which Plato ſtiles Vnivarſe, and 


m3 dearly x, 7d amwloy the viſible and tangible. This bodie of the _ —_— 


Elements. 


World he makes to conſiſt of the four Elements, Fire, Water, Air, 
Earth conjoined together by a friendly proportion or harmonie. 
So in his Timexs, Pag. 32. he faith, 1s ravre Txre Id) Thruy Tors- 
Toy x aex%pdy Tvtlagar [_ ſc. In mes, Ver; T4 5 dbegs x, yas | 78 
T% xious oGua iyirrion Sf drancoyias Gpohoyinoar giAiarts 
Loty tn TErwr, By theſe, and of theſe four Elements the bodie of the 
Univerſe is compoſed with an harmonious proportionable friendſhip, &c. 
Yea Plato undertaketh to give us ſome account of the neceſlitie, 
and mutual combination of theſe four Elements. He tels us, that 
the Earth is the moſt ponderous, lealt mobile, and the moſt imper- 
tranſmutable of al the Elements, and therefore the baſis of the 
reſt. So Timens, Pag. g8. Bagureriy T4 % Suoxiyartoy & ya ausraþan- 
Thy 74 0Jua tis dnar Ii 72 drodysuToy — wire tag d yea, aidtoy For- 
cioy Tye 70 dpwuTTegyarer* Tao 5 roy flo if] EaAay owudTay GH mus 
e95, diggs, WSa7G>, The Earth is moſt ponderous and immobile, and 4 
bodie impertranſmutable into others, by reaſon of its being tncommunt- 
cable, &c. Then he addes : iy us 6y $4 Tay Avvloutgnay Sie way 
Toy ney dig 76 Sia of Garav, Vo mvgjs* Yay 5, S1% Ths it dnar- 
Te S av mien wi, iS xardy Shel morre, Fire, by reaſon of its te- 
nutie, penetrates through every thing : Air, through every thing ſave 
Fire : Water, throuzh the Earth: by means whereof althings being 
filled there 15 nothing left vacuous, W hence T:mens Locrus, Paz. g3. 
concludes : 767ois 5 Terry etoutr © 5 3805 Torls 7 niguoy a7 THU a= 
iv duly wp, J16 Tay yar begrdy 3, Jia mh mig dmg Ho Greg It 
VVv2 ates 
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330 The Spirits motion on the Chaos, PBook II, 
tions, which make ſo great noiſe in our Scholes, were evidently 
but fragments of Plato's Moſaic Traditions, 

Plato's Fes6- 4. eMeoſes deſcribes his Firſt Mater or Confuſed Maſſe to be, 

from Moſes. Gen. 1, 2. Darkyeſſe, &c. Hence Plato, in imitation of him, 

Gen. 1.2 {tiles his firſt Mater tgof&@, renebrous obſcuritie. The like we find 
mentioned in Heſiod, and by him applied to the Chaos,  yauO@ # 
Seals 7%, wires T4 vt iybroyre, From the Chaos ſprang the Erebo, 
and the dark_night. And indeed both Plato and Heſiod feem to 
have traduced this affection of the Chaos from Sanchoniathon, who 
cals it y«O- igsGol; the tenebrous (haos : which Learned Bychart 
ſuppoſerh to have been in the Phenician tongue (in which Sancho- 
mathon writ) 2 FWD, Evening darkneſſe. TW he proves 
was taken from Ger. 1. 2. but $g8&- from Gen. 1. 5. Ay v1, 
and it was Ereb, or Evening : this (faies he) Yarrothus imitates z 
Erebo creata fuſcis crimibus nox te invoco: $0 Buchart Can, lib. 2., 
cap. 2. Pag. 783. 

s. Gen. I. 2. 5. Whereas Moſes faies Ger. 1.2. Darkneſſe was upon the face 

Face of the deep. of the deep ; Plato allo ſeems to comprehend the ſame under his 
$an, Or firſt mater, which, as we have before mentioned, is the 
ſame with Sanchoniathon”s Ixus waterie miſtion, or ſlime : $0 Orphe- 
#5 in FavSar@ invs nation, us, or ſlime was made out of water. This 
flime or fluid waterie mater, the ſced of al-Creatures, 4s the ſame 
with Thales's 3Sag, water, which he made the firſt principe, or 
mater of althings: and al but broken traditions of Moſes's de- 
ſcription, Ger. 1. 2. as we have proved at large, Book, 2.. chap. 


3. $. 4. 
6.Gen. 1.22 6G. Laſtly, Moſes ſaies, Gen. 1.2. The Spirit of God moved upon 
Moved on the the face of the Waters, i. e. The Spirit of God by a Divine fomen- 


_ of the wa- tation, agitation, or motion on this fluid-mater, communly-called 


the Chaos, formed and ſhaped every Creature, and brought it to 
that forme -and perfection as was appointed for it, by the Sove- 
reign Eternal Idea, Wiſdome, and Pleaſure. And does not Plato 
alſo give us a deſcription hereof much tothe ſame purpoſe? Thence 
he fates, in his Timens, 3y $0vyiay &yor A AG XIvEperoy TANLLEAGS 
x 6Tdx]ws, that Is, (as ſome render it) by an mmportune motion 
flutuatins, and not quieſemg. This Divine -Jnnbes. wh and agita- 
tion of the Spirit on this fid mater, in order to the formation 
of every Creature, is by Sanchoniathon ſtiled #yolw digO- Lopdd vs, 
the ſpirit of dark, air, or a bluſtering wind. To conclude, Plato 
in his Tamerus tels us, that God out of this firſt mater gabyws 4 


&ubrgws, 


"Chap. IX. The Bodie of the Univerſe, &c. 

&pirges, diſorderly and irregularly indigeſted, Suxiqunee , SihraZs, 
x Su9muaTioars, beautificd, ordered, and configured, or formed the 
Unwerſe. Yea, he undertakes to expound the mode or method, 
which the Divine Spirit took 1n thus faſhioning and reducing every 
Creature to its proper Forme : The mater, faies he, of althings 
being ſubſtrafted, the mind of the Divine —_ by a prudent kind of 
perſuaſion compelled the ſame, which otherwiſe was tenebrous, flud, in- 
ordinate, and informe, to paſſe into light, and order, &c, of which 
ſee Serranus on Plato's Timeus, Pag. 12. By al which laid together, 
I think, *tis very probable, that Plato traduced theſe his Phyſtiolo- 
gic Philoſophiſings, touching the Firſt Mater, or Material Prin- 
cipe of the Univerſe, if not immediately , yet originally from 
Moſes's deſcription of the Creation, Gen. 1. 2. 


$. 7. Having diſpatched the Origine and Firſt Mater of the Uni- The bodie of the 
verſe, we now procede to its complete Bodie, which Plato ſtiles Vnivaſe, and 


T3 deardy x; 7d amwloy the viſible and tangible. This bodie of the —_— 


Elements« 


World he makes to conſiſt of the four Elements, Fire, Water, Air, 
Earth conjoined together by a friendly proportion or harmonie. 
So in his Timens, Pag. 32. he faith, Jia ravre frre Ih Thray Tort- 
Toy & * aex9pdy TxTlagay [_ſc. * mvess, Vary T5 x) dbeys x; is | 73 
T% xious odua iyirrion Sf dreanoyias Guohoynony QrAiarrs 
Loy ts Terwr, By theſe, and of theſe four Elements the bodie of the 
Univerſe i5 compoſed with an harmonious proportionable friendſhip, &C. 
Yea Plato undertaketh to give us ſome account of the neceſlitie, 
and mutual combination of theſe four Elements. He tels us, that 
the Earth is the moſt ponderous, leaſt mobile, and the moſt imper- 
tranſmutable of al the Elements, and therefore the baſis of the 
reſt, So Timens, Pag. g8. Bagureriy T4 x; Suoxiyartoy & ya ausraban- 
Thy 78 oJuatis dann die 7) drodysuroy — wire yay d ya, ailtey Fotr 
cioy Tye 70 dp TaTggy arcr* R705 rolxflov oj) RnAuy GwpdTEY GH my" 
es, dbeys, 8SarGr, The Earth is moſt ponderous and immobile, and 4 
bode impertranſmutable into others, by reaſon of its being incommunt- 
cable, &c. Then he addes : iy ws 4y hid Tay aewlopignay Dit way 
Toy uy dig 76 S165 Ganov, Vo mvejs* Yay 5, S16 Ths yi anmay- 
Te S ay Thien rl, *%; xa Shel morre, Fire, by reaſon of its te- 
nuitie, penetrates through every thing : Air, through every thing ſave 
Fire : Water, throuch the Earth: by means whereof althings being 
filled there is nothing left vacuous. Whence Timens Locrus, Pag. g3. 
concludes : 767os 5 Terrygtoutr©& 6 3835 Thrds 7 xigpor 1naTtrHayv a= 
iv anldr wp, S16 Tay yar cegndy 3, bis 7h mag amy No drog. IN 
VV2 akezs 
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The Bodie of the Univerſe, 8c, Book III. 


ies 3 $1410 ouribiionle $10pp xgglica drancyia, Of theſe Elements 
God-compoſed the world : which us tangible by reaſon of the Earth ;, but 
viſible by Fire ; which are two extremes. But he compatted the world 
and umted its extremes by fire and water, together with proportion that 
moſt firme bond of Union. In which Timers Locrus, (from whom 
Plato borrowed the Autographe of his Temens) informes us, that 
the next mater or bodie of the Univerſe was the four Ele- 
ments; but the bond of Union, that which knits al together, 
was ereaoylie, the proportion or harmonie of al. Thus alſo Plats in 
his Timeus, Pag. 32. as before. Tullie interprets Plato's words 
thus: ©Itr's neceſſarie, that the world ſhould be corporeal and vi- 
© ſible, as alſo touchable: Moreover Fire penetrates althings, and 
© nothing.can be touched, which wants a ſolid baſis. Now nothing 
© is ſolid but what partakes of Earth : wherefore God being about 
©to make the world,firſt joyned Fire and Earth together, &c. Lud. 
Vives in Auguſt. Civit, hb. 8. cap. 11. gives us Plato's mind touching 
the Combination and Proportion betwixt theſe Elements thus : 
© To make a coherence *twixt Earth and Fire, there is neceſſarily 
© requireda Bond : wherefore they needed two other Elements, 
© which of themſelves and of the other Elements connected, might 
* make up one Compoſite or Bodie. Such are Air and Water, *twixt 
* Fire and Earth, For the ſame Analogie or Proportion that Wa- 
© ter has to Earth, Air has to Fire : the ſame alſo Water, and Air 
© have amongſt themſelyes; which as Bonds do ſo copulate the 
© extreme Elements, Earth and Fire, that by the almoſt imper- 
© ceptible variations of Nature, either aſcendent or defcendent, 
© there may be ſuppoſed to be one bodie, which waxeth hard in 
<Earth, or is rarified in Fire. Plato alſo makes each of theſe Four 
Elements to have various Species and properties. So T zmaxs Lo- 
erus, Pap. 99. ſaics, wie wh pxbya, x 0&5, x; avyar, &c. Fire has 
flame, light and ſplendor, by reaſon of the inequalitie of the Triangles 
which are in each of theſe. Air ts partly pure and dry, partly humid 
and cloudie. Water alſo is either fluid, or congeled, as Snow, Hail, Ice. 
Flumor 1s either fiuid, or compatt : Fluid as Honey, Oil : Compatt, as 
Pitch, Wax. Compatt humor, is either fuſile, as Gold, Silver, Braſſe, 
Tinne, Led, Irons, or fragile , as Sulphur, Bitumen, Nitre, Salt, 
Alume, and [ xiSu $uoyiness| Stones Homogeneous, Alſo in the ſame 
Paz. 99. Timens Locrusacquaints us, that heat has $urapiy Hiase- 
Tixla, a diſgregative faculty of the moſt tenuous parts, but 72 3 4uygdy 
may vuigice ogy mhyay x, ovurinuciy fe, frigd is conſtrictive and com- 
plicatrve of the Pores, Laſtly Plato informes us, that the we 

oble 


Chap. Plato owes his Four parts, &c. 


Noble parts of the Univerſe, as the Sun, &c. are compoſed of 
Fire, of which hereafter. 


$. 8. That Plato received this diſtribution of the Univerſe its Plato received 
bodie compoſed of the 4. Elements from the Jewiſh Church, and tb diftributios 


particularly from oſers deſcription of the Creation, Gen. 1. 1, 1 
&c. is acknowleged both by Ancient and Moderne Writers. So 
eAuſtin de (tit. Dei, lib. 8. cap. 11. * Plato (faics he) in his Ti- 


* mus affirmes, that God in the firſt Creation, firſt joyned Fire and ſes, Gen. 1. 2. 


©Farth together. It's manifeſt that he gives to Fire the place of ©* 
© Heaven. Thercfore this opinion has ſimilitude with that which 
<is ſaid, Ger. 1,1. that In the Beginning God made Heaven and 
© Earth. Thence thoſe two middle Elements, by the interpoſure 
© whereof theſe extremes are copulated, he cals Water and Air : 
© whereby he is conceiveil to underſtand what is written, Gez. 1. 2. 
© And the Spirit of God moved upon the Waters, For little heeding in 
© what manner the Scripture tiled the Spirit of God, becauſe the 
* Air isalſo called a Spirit, he imagined the Four Elements might 
© be commemorated in that Place. That Moſes, in this Ger, 1. 1, 
2. deſcribes the Creation of the Four Elements, and that Plato 
ſpeaks conformable thereto, is afhirmed by learned Serranus in 
his Notes on Plato his Timens, Pag. 10. thus : * This is the commun 
© opinion of our Divincs, that Aoſes in verſe 1. of Gen. 1. teach- 
©eth, that the firſt mater was created by God : and that in ver. 2. 


© he deſcribeth the ſame by certain Notes. Yet as to the genuine Seranus his 4-- 
© and plain interpretation of this place, the opinion. of Theodore nalyſs of Gen. 

© Beza, my molt Reverend Parent and Preceptor, doth moſtly 1+ 1, 2+ out of 
© pleaſe me 3 who ſuppoſeth, that Xoſes, in this place, doth not Bcza. 


©treat of the firſt mater, but ſimply teacheth, that the Four Ele- 
© ments, viz. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, were in their order Created 
© by God. And he gives theſe Reaſons of this his opinion : Firſt, 
© that Moſes was wont ſo to propoſe things Phyſic, that he might 
© wholly accommod@e his ſpeech to the Vulgar Capacitie : nei- 
© ther does he treat of them ſubtily ,- but ei2u7is; ſenſibly, that 
© they might be more comprehended by the ruder fort ; where- 
© fore the plain and true ſenſe of this place ſeemed to him this: In 
© verſe 1. Moſes propoſeth after this manner, a ſum of the whole 
© Hiltorie of the Worlds Creation, and that in an Analytic order, 
© which truly is a forme of Demonſtration moſt apt for the teach- 
*ing of Sciences. Moſes therefore teacheth zepaaaroSs ſummarily, 


© that in the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth,Gen.1.1. 
* When. 


:Serranus his Analyſis, &tc. Book Ii. 
£ When yet nothing exiſted God created this Univerſe, and what 
© eyer is comprehended in its compaſle : which, according to the 
£ commun manner of ſpeech, is underſtood by the termes of Hea- 
<yenand Earth. e.7/7ofes having laid this ſummary Subſtratum of 
© his whole diſcourſe,he then procedes to perſue cach part thereof, 
< and firſtly to treat of the Elements : becauſe they are the baſis 
© of the Univerſe, and the Mater which the Vulgar might com- 
© prehend, as being diſcovered by certain effefts. Therefore he 
« affirmes, that e oſes, in verſe 2. teacheth the Creation of the 
<Elements, Earth, Water, Fire : but the Creation of the Air in 
© verſe 6. Theſe Elements he deſcribeth as Created xaY avre, by 
© themſelves, before their entering into the compoſition of Ani- 
© mants. Thus therefore Moſes explains thoſe firſt bodies, as that 
© he firſt treats of the Earth ; afhirming that the Earth was #n- 
© forme, & 6, Therefore there was not yet extant any certain Dif- 
© poſition of things; neither was there any certain forme in that 
© tenebrous Maſle of the Elements : which notwithſtanding God 
* conſerved by an infuſed natural heat , which was as it were the 
'©Seminarie of althings, and nothing elſe but the Element of Fire. 
© For the Element of Fire, in this firſt Creation, was nothing elſe 
© but that ignific force and cfficace, which is variouſly diffuſed in 
© the ſymmetric of the Univerſe, for the fomenting and nouriſh- 
'© ing of things according to their nature. This-Natural and Vivi- 
< fic heat diſperſed in things after their mode, even in Animants 
© themſelves, is by eoſes properly called the Spirit of God, Gen, 
'©1, 2, Truly Plato cals this Natural heat aug dywpertr1r@ nu 
< gydy, 4. e. the Opificer of various effetts. Thus, ſaies Beza, Mſes 
© ſhews, how the Earth, Water, Fire, were Elements Created by 
< God the firſt day. That theretore the Air was Created the fecond 
« day, which Moſes cals yp" Expanſion. Truly Plato makes men- 
© tion of q4e4ws expanſion, as I conceive, in theſameſenſe ; which 
<word is wel accommodated to expreſſe tit nature of the Air, 
© which is moſt liquid and expanſive, &c. thus Serranus, Which 
accurate Analyſis of the firſt Creation, though it has ſomething 
novel and diſputable, yet it gives us a good account of the Cog- 
nation betwixt e Hoſes and Plato, in their deſcription of the firſt 
Elements, which conſtitute the Syſteme or bodie of the Univerſe. 
Only that opinion of Beza and ſome others, that by the Spirit, 
Gen. 1.2, we muſt underſtand, a created ignific Spirit, | conceive 
Mo way agrecable to Sacred or Platonic Philoſophie. It ——_— 

ent 


Chap.IX. Plato's Forme of the Univerſe. 
dent by parallel Scriptures, that by Spirie there we muſt under- 
ſtand the Sporit of God, the Increate Mundane Spirit. I ſhould ra- 
ther refer the create ignific Spirit to v. 3. where "MR ſignifies 
both Lyght and fire : out of which fire the create univerſal ſpirit 
was educed, as before $.5. 


$. 9. As Plato makes the bodie of the Univerſe to be compoſed The Forme of the - 
of the Four Elements, ſo alſo the Forme thereof, according to his Univer, its 
perſuaſion, is no other than the dyaacyie xai ouyprareia, Analogie 279004, Or- 


and Symmetrie, Or harmonious contexture and friendly conjuncture 
of theſe Elements: whence reſults the Order, Beautie, and Per- 
feftion of the Univerſe, So in his Timers, Pag. 32. Plato ſaies, 
that the Boaze of the Univerſe is conftituted, Mi &yaroyias iuonoyiony 
punlarrs, by the Friendſhip and Analogie *twixt theſe Elements, &C. 
Plato here in perſuit of his former Allegorie, ſuppoſeth, the Uni- 
verſe to be {ay Yuluyor byreyre, 4 living intelligent thins, conſiſtin 
of bodie and ſoul: the Bodie he cals, 73 5ea7dy xa} anldy, the iſe 
ble and trattable part, or the Elements themſelves; but the Soul 
he ſtiles dyaacytar, x.ovuutreler, that Analogie and Symmetric, by 
which things in themlelves contcarie are friendly, and by a kind 
of agreable diſcord conjoyned together in the maſſe of the Uni- 
verſe, This Harmonie, Proportion, and Concent, which is found 
amongſt the parts of the Univerſe, Plato makes to be the effect 
of the Divine Spirit, his Diſpoſition and Providence : which is by 
him, on the ſame account but in a more eminent manner, ſtiled 
Lux) 74 xbous, the Soul of the World, as before $. 5; But here we 
are to take notice, that Plato makes a twofold Forme of the Uni- 
verſe, the firſt Intelligible, inheringin the Divine mind ; the ſe- 
cond Senſible, infuſed into fingulars, conſiſting in their propor- 
tion, order, &c, Son his Timens, Pas. 48. So Sn $1ihbius3n' fy. 
by a; mgghnyuarE IG, varrebRy, yonrdy, 2 dei x7! Tavra By, wi- 
pane 3 mygSeiyuer@' Suirsegr, yore Tor x; Geprir, We have di- 
vided twofformes : --- One truly as the ſubſtrate mtelligible forme of an 
exemplar, which is alwayes the (ame : the other the Imitamen of the 
exemplar, produced and viſible. Plato here aſſerts a Twofold Forme 
of the Univerſe ; the'One Inrelligtble, which is that Tdea or Pa- 
radeigme ſubſiſting inthe Divine mind, proportionable whereto 
althings were framed : the other Senſible, conſiſting 1n that Pro- 
portion, Harmonie, and Order, which God has put into every 
Creature, and their mutual combinations. This he more fully ex- 
preſſeth in the ſame Timers, Pag.'6g, ravradrdura; Eoyre 5. 34); 
2.4 


der, and Beau» 
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U indow T% avmy mes auto x) Tegs AMINE GUppETCas I1emh ous, Long 

76 371 SuyaTdy ls dydhoye x} avppuares Gvas, Theſe Elements lying 

confuſedly together, (God mjpired mto each of them a certain order of 

proportion,that they might agree among themſelves and with other things, 

Jo far asthey are capable of order and proportion. Theſe Platonic 

notions of the Forme of the Univerſe ſeem very ppoportionable 

unto, and therefore but derivations from, Gen. 1. 31. where tis 

ſaid, that God ſaw, althings, that«they were good, i, e. Harmonious 

and proportionable amongſt themſtives, as alſo exactly propor- 

tionable to their Divine Idea and Exemplar, So Auſtin, de Civ, 

Dei, lib. 12. cap. 5. * Al Natures, faies he, becauſe they arc, there- 

© fore alſo have they their Meaſure, Beautic,or Forme,and a certain 

© peace amonglt themſelves; wherefore alſo they are good, &c. 

Hence the Ancients made Love to be the bond of the Univerſe, 

namely bccauſe its Perfection and Goodneſle proceded from the 

Harmonie, Order, and Beautie of the parts. Al which is fully 

comprehended under Plato's Forme of the Univerſe, whereby he 

underſtood no other than the Harmonie, Beautie, Order, and 

PerfeCtion of the Univerſe, and its parts, though never ſo con. 

traric amongſt themſelves, anſwerable to Gen. 1. 31, which is alſo 

Eſſentially couched under the notion of Forme : for gogu3, by an 

caſy tranſpoſition of g and y, is the ſame with woggy, which 

ſignifies Beautie, &c. Plato never dreamed of that cſlential Forme 

which «Ariſtotle introduced, as educible out of the paſſive power 

of the firſt mater, &c. No; he, conforming himſelf to © Hoſes's 

ſtile, by Forme underſtands nothing but that Beautie, Perfection, 

and Goodneſſe, which was in things reſulting from their Order, 

Proportion,and Harmonie amongſt themſelves; as alſo from their 
 conformitie to the Divine Exemplar and original Idea. 

The Afections 5, 10. Having diſcourſed of the Principes of Natural bodies, 

of the Univeſe oth Effective and Conſtitutive; we now procede to their Ad- 

juncts or Aﬀections, which eſſentially and naturally flow from 

their Principes. And the firſt great @d$es, or Aﬀettion, which 

i, Perſeftion- Plato attributes to the Univerſe and its parts, is Perfection. So 

in his Timexs, Pag. 32. diſcourſing of the adn, Afﬀettions of the 

= Univerſe, he ſaies, IIg&rov 4d ive Savoy 571 wdarga Caoy Thazey Us 76- 

ator os wear ey, Firſt, that the whole Univerſe, becauſe it is an ani- 

mal greatly perfett, conſiſts of perfett parts. This PerteCtion of the 

Univerſe he had before given fome intimation of under the notion 


of Goodnelſe : So Timzus, Pag. 30. BuaySeis tyag 6 9485 dyade wy 
TayTa, 


Chap. IX. Afe@Fions of the Univerſe: I. PerfeFion. 
ndyTa, nave 3 wndiy elras - Shur 3 ir uf ur) tor ml deicp Sefv 
#aAo Alu 73 xdaauooey, God would, that althings ſhould be good, and 
nothing evil, — For "twas never neither 4s it now lawful for him, who is 
the beſt Good, to make any thing but what is moſt beautiful and perfelt. 
Plato here ſheweth, how God of the firſt confuſed mater and Ele- 
ments efformed a moſt Beautiful World : the word he expreſſes 
this by is $1axbounos, he beautified, adorned the world; whence *twas 
called by the Ancients x69u@-. Again he faies, Suynuericars, he 
ſhaped, configured, or conformed the Univerſe, i. e. made it conform- 
able to the Eternal and moſt perfe&t Exemplar of his own D:- 
crees: whence we read 1 Cor. 7. 31. of 7d vinua 9 xbous, the 
Scheme, Scene, Figure, or Forme of this World. Farther, Plato 
ſaies, that God did, Þtirats, accurately diſpoſe, order, or methodiſe 
the Univerſe, placing each part in its-proper place and rank, i£ 
aTaties vis Tdtty ayadFar, reducing every Creature from that Ataxie 
or diſofder it lay under in the a Chaos , unto an admirable order 
and goodneſſe : which he elſewhere ſtiles ivratia, the good order or 
right diſpoſition of every thing. Laſtly he faies, that God ouyicucsy 
conſtituted, or gathered into one Syſteme each part of the Creation : 
whence Ariſtotle (his Scholar following his Maſter herein) defines 
the World ovyue, &c. aSyſteme, or ordinate compages of natu- 
ral bodies, &c. By al theſe expreſſions Plato ſets forth to the life 
the incomparable Structure and admirable perfection of the Uni- 
verſe, as it came forth of the hands of God, and that exaQly 
conformable unto, and, as we have reaſon enough to judge, by 


traduftion from Moſer's deſcription thereof, Ger. 1. 31. e And Gm. I. 3ts 


God ſaw every thing, that he had made, and behold it was very good : 
4 e. moſt perfect. Indeed Plato gives us an excellent comment on 
theſe words of Moſes , wherein we have Moſes his ſenſe fully, 
and that almoſt in his own words laid open to us: So in his Ti- 
ments, Pag. 37. Therefore (ſaies Plato) after the Father of the 
Univerſe had animadverted or conſidered his work,, diJiey $461 yeyo- 
vis dyarue , iyeanre x pearls, the made-image of the Eternal 
Gods (or Trinitie) he rejoyced, and recreated himſelf therein greatly. 
Thus Plato, who does here, as the Learned conclude, ſpeak by 
tradition from e.Xoſes, So Fo. Grammaticus Of Creation, lib. 7. 
= 11, 12, *Rightly therefore does that great eoſes, conclu- 
c 
© every thing, &c. And Plato here again does imitate him, who 
© ſpeaking of Gods making the — faies, that when _— 
X x ther 


ing the Creation of the World, ſay Gen. 1. 31. «And God ſaw 0% I-31 
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The Univer fe an Image-of God, and how. Book NI. 
© ther beheld this Mobile Animal, the image of the Eternal Gods, 
© which he had begotten, he rejoyced and was recreated, 4xz 4 
warney Euotoy mes 7) maggderyua ingydoedar, and by ſo much the 
more, When he conſidered that it was made exattly conformable to its 
Paradeizme, or Eternal exemplar. Auftin, de Croit. Dei, lib. 11, 
cap. 21. interprets eI/oſes in the ſame manner, that Plaro does. 
<Inthat (faies he) *tis ſaid Ger, 1.31. God ſaw althings that they 
© were good, We muſt underſtand the approbation of his work 
© made according to Art, which is the Wiſdome of God, &c. 
God's ſeeing althings to be Good implies their -Conformitie to 
that Original Idea, or Eternal Platforme of Divine Wiſdome and 
Decrees. Whence alſo Plato tiles the Univerſe 4 viſible image of 
the inviſible God, namely by reaſon of its exaft conformitie to 
its Original Forme or Idea in Divine Decrees : $0 in his Timens, 
Pag. 92. nal yag x dvavare (aa refer, ff Fuprangeler. M08 xige 
pO, Tu {ow tggrhy, 74 ggne aft yer, nar 57 voury 287 araurts, 
ply, x; ders, neaaurks 74 x) THedTalG-yizercy, fs beards Bhs, 
Moroyerts ay, For this world comprehending things mortal and immortal, 
and being every way perfett becomes a Viſible Animal comprehending 
things Viſible, a Senſible Image of the Intelligible God the greateFt, and 
beſt, and moſt beautiful, and moſt perfett : This one Heaven, and the 
unigenite. Plato here cals the Univerſe a Senſible 1mage. of the Intel- 
Leble God, in that it was made exactly conformable to Gods Eter- 
nal Exemplar ; which in his Timexs, Pag. 6g. he cals megdviyual@+ 
$1/© rour2y, the Intelligible Forme of the Exemplar : as elſewhere, 
neouds. rowrds, iavinds, the Intelligeble Ideal Werld : according to 
which Exemplar or Platforme this ſenſible world was made, 
whence it became a reflex image thereof, and ſo a ſenſible image of 
theinſenſible Deitie, Or elſe we may refer this Platonic deſcription 
of the Univerſe to Moſes's Charafter of Man, Gen. 1. 27. God 
created him in his own Image, &c. SO Johan. Grammaticus of the 
Worlds Creation, bb. 6. cap. 21. pag. 249. Mavgies 4 in? drvedas 
xuudrera irnirr @ xdl' iinbya yryoriras 1, og acd' Iuoinory Trad 
Toy 2174, & "ad. xb6py wdyTe Tyre waThyayew, &c. Whereas Moſes 
ſpake properly of Man, that he was made _ the Image of God, and 
according to his likeneſſe , Plato tranſlates this to althings in the World. 
And indeed it's evident, that Plato comprehendeth under his no- 
tion of the Univerſe, as wel Rationals as Senſibles ; and therefore 
from-Man its more noble part, he -ſtilesthe whole, +he Image of 
Ged, according taand in derivation from AMoſes's deſcription,Ger. 
EL, 27+ 


Chap. IX. 2. Ority. 3. Finiteneſſe. 4. Figare. 
1.27, We may take it either way, and yet no way dout, bnt that 
Plato had this, as the former Notions touching the perfeCtion, 
goodneſſe, order, beautie, and exact proportion, or conformitie 
of the Univerſe, from the Moſaic deſcription. This perfe&tion 
of the Univerſe Plato makes to be the immediate product and firſt 
iſſue of its formai conſtitution ; namely, the reſiilt of that friend- 
ly proportion, -{weet harmonie, and beautiful order, which is be- 
tween al the parts of the Univerſe, though in themſelves never 
ſo diſagreeing. This is fully expounded by Auſtin, -(who did 
moſtly Platoniſe) de Gvir. bb. 11.c. 18, the © Antitheta, or oppo- 
* ſires (faics he) are accounted molt decent in the ornaments of 
* Elocution : as therefore thoſe Contraries do give a beautie to 
© Speeches; ſo the Beautie of the Univerſe is compoſed of a cer- 
© tain Eloquence not of Words, but of Things reſulting from the 
© oppoſition of Contraries. Thus much for the perfection of the 
Univerſe. 

$. 11, The ſecond ad3@, or affettion , which Plato gives the 
Univerſe, is Unitie : So in his Tzmexs, Pag. 33. having diſcour- 
ſed of its perfeCtion, he addes, gs 5 T6lois ur, To theſe we may 
adde that "tis one. SO 11 his Parmenides, Pag. 144. Plato having 
diſtinguiſhed &y oze, into wwfinite, and finite : As for finite wnitie, 
he makes it tobe a proper affection of his ſenſible Idea, whereby 
he means the Univerſe. And the reaſon he gives why the Univerſe 
ſhould be one, is this; becauſe 7s xal' ixace, the ſingulars con- 
teined therein are al determinately reduced to their proper Claſle. 
Ariſtotlealſo aſlerted the ſame. 

3. Another #a9@; or affettion, which Plato gives the Univerſe, 
is Finitude. $0 1n his Parmenides, Pag. 144. having ſpoken of his 
ſenſible Idea and its Unitie, he addes, a4v4ezouivrer av #in x73! 73 3auy 
od ir. $5 aucriysles on 9% Bas Ta pic; drdynn. AMA who Thys 
weertyor, mhess av dn. —Tay' tir in indireg mwrigzouiney , 2 Tyala 
Sor; 71" it Ihoy, 4 & dgxtw kr Tor, x hoon x; THAwvulls; Therefore 
one according to the nature of the whole ſhal be fimte. Are not al parts 
comprehended by the.whole ? It is neceſſarily ſo. But that which com- 
prehendeth wil be the terme. — Therefore if it be finite, hath it not alſo 
extremes ? Moreover if it be finite, wil it not alſo have beginning, and 
middle, and end ? 


4. Thence follows another affeftion of the Univerſe, which 4. The Vui- 


Plato cals Figure. So in his fore-cited Parmenides, Pag. 14.5. x %* _ Fi 
giure YU; hs 
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bb Colors 


6. Time, ano 


5. Color. 6. Time. Book 117. 


muſt alſo partake of ſome Figure. And in his Timens, Pag. 33. he 
ſpeaks more particularly and fully thus: x giua 3 iforty dun 73 
mebwoy, x; ovyyerks, fc. And he has giventort. (4. e. the Univerſe ) 
a Figure mojr becoming and moſt congenial : For it us meet, that he 
ſhould ſhape it into ſuch a Forme, or Figure, as might comprehend al 
other Figures, For which canſe the World is made agarggads, round, 
fo that #5 whole circumference ts touched with Rayes equally diſt ant from 
the Centre, adyroy maMclaley , iunslalirle avs fnvns” gwwudroy, 
This being the moſt perfect and moſt like to it ſelf of al Figures. Thus 
Plato, wherein he fully informes us touching the Worlds Rotun- 
ditie, and the reaſons thereof : namely, becauſe it ought to com- 
prehend al Animals. Now a round Figure is of al (1.) Moſt ca- 
pacious and perfeft : (2.) Moſt like to it ſelf, or uniforme : 
(3-) Moſt content with it ſelf, and without need of other, er: 
ſtotle alſo follows him, in aſlerting the Worlds Rotunditie. 

5- Another n«9@;, or attribute, which Plato gives natural Bo- 
dies, is Color, which in his Timens, Pag. 67. he thus deſcribes : 
Xezas inentigau, gniya TÞ cuudTYy ixdsay dropprurey alc, 0VppusTEA 
wie Yy0ay Te3s aranory, We cal Colors a flame, diffuſing it ſelf from 
particular Bodres, having parts ſymmetrous to the ſight in order to ſen- 
ſation. By Flame he means Light, which he elſewhere tcrmes a 
Flame : and ſo Plato is herein followed by the New Philoſophers, 
who make Colors to be nothing but the yarions reflexions of 
Light. Twmens Locrus, Pag. 101. gives ſome diſtribution of Co- 
lors, with their proper effects : 73 wy ar awndy Hraxelye Thu 3 ty, 
725 uiney ovſreiree, White Color diſgregates the Joh, whereas black, 
does congregate it, To which the Peripatetics alſent, cc. 

6. Plato alſo makes Time another ſpecial propertie, .or Aﬀecti- 


_ Afettion of gn, of tae-Univerſe, and al natural Bodies. So in his Parmenides, 
tth, 


Pag. 151, treating of the Univerſe under the notion of 72 3+, One, 
he laieS; & yeore perhxa 73 5v, of te T6 x) 16070cjvT6, x} Teo buTe- 
90 auth T6 aury t, 5 annoy, X; it, x Was, x wyiyrero, fc. One 
partakzs of Time, andis younger and elder than it ſelf, and than other 
things, and it is, and it was, &c. His meaning 1s, that al natural 
Bodtes admit of variations and differences of time, &c. And in 
his Timens, Pag. 13, hedeſcribes time to be ejxay xiyn7) atay Cr, 4 
moveable Image of Eternitic. Again, nuteas x; vuxrds Jtoeropds, the 
definition or boundarie of day and night. So Timens Locrus, Pag, g7, 
faics, yezver 6 3805 ovy xogpup ixiopnesy — tay Is Ri md ayeyrdly 
X&i1o, oy arora wola:yogwours, 3c. God has framed Time together 

| with 
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with the World: — for it is an Image of the ingenerable time called Eter- 
nitie : for look, as this Univerſe is created according to the exemplar of 
the Intelligible Ideal World, ſo is this Time compoſed in ſome ſort accor- 
ding to the exemplar of Eternitie. Laſtly, as to the formal meaſure 
and product of Time, we find a good deſcription thereof in the 
Platonic Definitions, Pas. 4.11, thus, yeG minis xhmnzes, wilegy go- 
es, Time ts the mation of the Sun, and the meaſure of motion, i, e. 
Time is meaſured by the motion of the Sun, but the meaſure of 
al ſublunary motions. Which agrees wel with Xoſes's deſcription 
in Gen. 1. 14. for ſeaſons, and for daics, and years, &C. 
7. Hence follows another Aite&tion, which Plato attributes to 5; Mobil;t;e, 
the Univerſe and natural Bodies, namely Mobilitic. So in his Par- 
menides, Pag. 145. sTo I migurds 73 ir ay 5K aydyun 1 Her, oh 
brdrar, But. ſeeing the nature of one [j.&. the Univerſe] is ſuch, 
$5 it not neceſſarie, that it be capable both of Motion and Reſt ? &&c. F 
Herein alſo Ariſtotle follows him, making. Motion and Reſt af- 
fettions of natural Bodies. 
8. Hence alſo follows Generation, which may be ranked 8. Generations 
amongſt the Aﬀections, which Plaro gives tonatural Bodies, ard 
is thus deſcribed, Platon. definit. Pag. 4.11, Tiymors xirnors buns voiey, 
Generation 1s a motzon to Eſſence. Agam tis called, ysrdanis v5ias, 
a participation of Eſſence, &C. : 
9. Whence laſtly follows Duration,which Pl:to makes another 9+ P74t/ons 
74.36: or affettion of the Univerſe. So in his Timers, Pag. 32. ha- 
ving ſpoken of the Worlds perfection, and unitie, he addes, #re 
37ra dyiigoer, x evogoy 3, It muſt alſo continue without old age, and 
ſickreſſe, &c. He periues his Allegorie , wherein he ſtiles the 
World a Living Creature ; which (faies he) muſt continue in 
youthful vigor and healthie. His meaning is, that though Indi- 
viduals aad Singulars decay daily, yet the Species, and whole of 
the Univerſe is continued durable, and vigorous, by mcans of ſuc- 
ceſſive generations. For they are Individuals only, not the Species 
that die : thus according to Ari/fotle's Maxime, the Corruption of 
one is but the Generation of another. Tims much of the AﬀeCtions 
of the Univerſe. 
$. 11, Having diſcuſſed the prime, #nſenſible- Principes of the Uni. Senſivis Phyjc 
verſe, with its general AﬀeCtions, we ſhould now procede to its Princpes 65 
70; ; ;  EFinne + * cy BOddt5s 
next, ſenſible, Phyſic Principes, with their AﬀeCtions : but having 
philoſophiſed on theſe more largely, in our Philoſophia Generalis, 
P. 1.1. 3.c. 2. ſett. 2, we ſhal here only give a brick Schematiſme 
» thereof. 
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Fire, Air, Water, Earth, &c. Book II, 


thereof. Plato, Timens, p. 53, 54. inImitation of- Moſes, Gen. 1. 
3, 4 5» 6, 9, 10. Conſtirutes four ſenſile phyſic Principes, Fire, 
Air, Earth, Water. (1.) Fire, termed by Moſes, Gen, 1. 3. "WR, 
is threefold : . It either burnes but ſhines not ;, or ſhines but burnes not ;, 
or ſhines and burnes, [1.7] There is a fire that burnes and ſhines not. 
Thus they cal Potential fire ; which lies latent 1n Chalkg, Horſe- 
dung, wet Hay, Bloud, &c. [2.] Fire that ſhines and burnes not, 
#5 Light : which, according to Platonic and New Philoſophie, x 
but a more tenuous pure fire, To which we may alſo adde Colors; 
which Plato, Timens, p.67,. cals gays Toy opdTH, CC, & certain 

ame defluent or flowing from Bodies, having parts accommodate to 


ſight. Of which he treats more largely, p. 68. That Colors are 


nothing elſe but Light, in a certain manner determinate, either 
congenite to the thing colored, or rather extrinſecally diffuſed 
from ſome luminoſe Bodie, together with the interne diſpoſition 
of the bodie affected thereby, is now the general ſentiment of 
New-Philoſophers, of which ſee more largely, Philoſophia General. 
P.1.1.3.c.2.f.2.4.2. [3.] Fire that both ſhines and burnes, is 
either Celeftial or Terreſtrial : of which hereafter. Fire indeed is 
the molt potent principe of Nature and Art : it is under the Spirit 
of God, that Create, Univerſal, Mundane Spirit, which foments, 
animates, perfeCts, and agitates al bodies, as Philoſ. General. P. 1. 
L. 3.c.2.ſ.1.$.4. (2:) The next ſenſible phyſic Principe of Bo- 
dies is Air, mentioned by Moſes, Gen. 1.6. and by Plato, Timens, 
p. 58. which is more pure, or caliginoſe and nebuloſe. The more 
pure Air is that we cal Ether, or the Ethereous Heaven, the ſeat of 
the fixed Stars, &c. The more impure Air is that in theſe our in- 
ferior Regions, which being mixed with varietie of vapors and 
exhalations, deſerves not the name of pure Air. (3.) Water 1s 
deſcribed by Moſes, Gen. 1. g. and by Plato, Tim. p. 58. by means 
of which Fire and Air, thoſe active principes, exert and con- 
ſerve themſelves. (4.) Earth is the lowelt principe of bodies, 
and as it were the ſediment and dregs of mater, yet very uſeful 
for the conſiſtence of Bodies. Thence Plato, Timens, p. 55. a- 
ſcribes to the Earth a Cubic figure, becauſe of its Immobilitie and 
Firmitie. And that the Earth is founded on molt firme immobile 
baſes, ſacred Philoſophie inſtructes us, Pſal. 104. 5. And as the 
Earth is moſt firme in it ſelf, ſo alſo it communicates firmitude, 
ſtabilitie, and conſiſtence to al bodies compoſed thereof. For inas 
much as it fils up the emtie ſpaces of Salt and Sulfur, as alſo ſepa- 
Tates 


Chap.1K. Chymic Principer. Elementary AﬀeTtions, 
rates the eAttive Principes, and hinders them from conſuming each 
other, it thence gives 1tabilitie and conſiſtence to things mixed, 
and preſerves them from diſſolution z ſpecially when by a more 
long and vehement heat it is commixed with Salt : for then it 
can hardly, either by Art or force be ſeparated. Thence Stones 
and Metals attain unto the greateſt firmitude and permanence; in 
the former Earth, in the later Salt being moſt predominant. 
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Theſe are the next ſenſile phyſic Principes of Bodies; unto which chynic Prin- 


we may reduce the five ChymicPrincipes; Spirit, Sulfur,Salt, Water cipes. 


and Earth. For (1.) what is Spirit, but an erhereons, ſubtile, volatile 
ſubſtance,which the wiſe Creator hath inveſtedBodies, ſpecially ani- 
mate with, as the Principe of ſenſe and motion ? And are not al Vi- 
tal and Animal Spirits in animate bodies compoſed principally of 
Air?From Spirits the Animation of bodies,the Vegetation of Plants, 
the Maturation of Fruits, theFermentation of Liquors,the/igor, Afts- 
vitie, Vertues,and perfetion of Bodies ariſe. (2.) As for Sulfxr it dif- 
fers but little ifat al from Fire, of which hereafter, Se#. 2.5.5. (3.) 
ThatSalt is very much the ſame with the Earth, ſee alſo SelZ.2. $.5. 


Here we might alſo diſcourſe of the Elementary Aﬀections, Ca- Elementary 4f- 
Laitie, Frigiditie, Fluiditie, and Firmitie :. but theſe being only dif- ſeiions. 


ferent Modifications of the forementioned Elements; as alſo they 
having been wel diſcuſſed by the moſt learned as wel as Honor- 
able Boyle, and Du Hamel, de Aﬀett. Corp. I ſhal here give the 
World but a brief account of mine own ſentiments; which are 
curſorily laid down, Philof. Gen. P. 1,1. 3.c. 2. ſelt. 2. $.7. Plato, 
in his T5mexs, p. 61,62. expreſſeth the prime Elementary Aﬀetti- 
os thus: 73 Segudy, Luxegr Te, oxanger, paxraxdy Sh, Calid, and Fri. 
gd,” Dure or Firme, and Soft or Fluid. Calid or Hot, and Frigid 
or Cold, are'the Aftive Aﬀections, by which things Firme and 
Fluid are mixed : Firme arti Fluid are paſſive Aﬀections, which 
afford mater for the compoſition-of bodies. As for the Origine 
and Nature of theſe Elementary AfeCtions, it is very difficultto 
give any rational conjefture thereof.” That they are not Qualities 
really diverſe fromthe'Elements themſelves, 1s now generally ac- 


knowledged by the more awakened Philoſophers, who make them © 


to be only the Figure, Contexture, Magnitude, Motion or Ceſſation 
of Elementary Particles, For (1.) What-is Caliditie or Heat, 
but the ſwift motion of -the moſt minnte Particles of Fire ? What 


this Motion of the, moſt minute parts of Fire is, the greateſt wits - 


can neither wel underſtand, nor explicate. Yet ſome have endea- 


yored 
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yored to explicate it by the motion of other bodies. For [1.7] No- 
thing waxeth hot but by motion : yea how frequently doth ve- 
hement motion in thingsfrigid produce heat ? [ 2.7] They expli- 
cate this Hypotheſis by Flame, which they make to be nothing 
elſe but the ſulfureous Particles of the combuſtible bodice in mo- 
tion and mixed-with Air. ,(2.,) As for Frigiditie or Cold, Plato 
Philoſophiſeth of it in his Timers, p. 62. where he makes Tgguds x; 
&yG&, Tremor and Rigor toattend Cold in its extremitic, Indeed 
extreme Frigiditie doth coarctate the Air, and reſtrain its expan- 
ſive ſpiral-motion, but dilate the parts of water : but temperate 
cold doth only impede the agitation of heat, contract and con- 
denſe bodies.: As for the Orjgine of Cold, Carteſins and his Secta- 
tors reſolve it into a celsſte and ſubtile ſubſtance 5 others into 
nitroſe and frigorific Spirits; others intoa certain Miſtion of Va- 
pors or Exhalations. Sce Honorable and Learned Boyle of Cold, 
and Du Hamel, de { orp. Afﬀett. |. 1. c. 5. So much for the Active 
Aﬀections of the Elements : The paſſive are, Dure or Firme, and 
Soft or Fluid. In lieu whereof Ariſtotle and his Sectators place 
Drie and Moiſt : But albeit whatever is drie, is alſo firme; *and 
whatever is moilt, is alſo fluid : yet on the contrary, althings that 
are firme are not drie; neither are althings that are fluid, humid : - 
whence it appears, that Humiditie is but a Species of Fluiditie, as 
Siccitie of Firmitic, as Gaſſendus, & Du Humel., ,(3.) Firme or 
Dure is defined by Plato, Tim. p.62. That which yields not \te- the 
rauch : and he makes it to be an AﬀeCtion proper to the Earth, 
ariſing from the Craſlitude and Denſitie of its parts: For ifan exi- 
guitic and thinneſle of parts be for the moſt part found in things 
humid and fluid, it ſeems very probable, that firme bodies con{lt 
of more craſle-parts, and leſle apt for motion;z. which cannot, by 
the-intervention-of Air or ſubtile mater be diſſeted into miuu- 
ter parts. See Du Hamel, De Corp. Aﬀ.1. 1. c:7., (4+) Fluid or 
Soft is defined by Plato, Tim. p.62. That which with facilitie yields, 
Things fluid are as-glue to connect the parts of things dure and 
firme. What may be the natural cauſe of Fluzdetze,is difficult to de- 
termine : .D# Hamel conceives,that it may be either from varictic 
of Spirits included in things fluid, as in Bloud and Wine; or elfe 
from ignite Atomes, as in melted Metals, and boyling Water ; 
orelſe from Particles of pure Air concluded in the Pores of things 
liquid : whence things fluid have parts calily diſſolved and apt for 


motion. 
| SECT. 


$. 2. 4. I- The parts of the Univerſe. 5 
SECT. IL. 


The Macrocoſme, and. its parts. 


The Empyreous or third Heaven, and its Inhabitants, Angels, &c. 
The Ethercous Heaven, and its nature, The Sun and Stars Fire, 
Tne Aercous Heaven, Fiery Meteors, Winds, Vapors and Wa- 
tery Meteors The Sea, ts Saltneſſe and Eſtuation. The Oriwine 
of Fountains, Meaicinal Waters, Foſſiles; Glebes, Sulfur , 
Bitumen, Niter, Alum, Vitriol, Arſeme, Stones, commun and 
precious, Metals; Gold, Silver, Tin, Copre, Iron, Steel, Lead. 
Metallics, Quickſilver, Antimonie. Plants: Ignite liquors;, Wine, 
Oyl, Honey, Manna, Sugar, Tabaco. Animals: The Souls of 
Brutes material, and fiery, The Senſutrve facultie, Externe ſenſes, 
Phantaſie, and animal paſſions. The Diſtribution of Brutes. 


$. 1,F*HE parts of Phy/cologie are cither General, or Particu- +, ,,,.. ,r+: 
| T lar: the GC part of Phyſiolozie treats of the firſt = xr = 
Principes and Afﬀettions of Nature, which we have diſpatched. 
Phyſiologie in partzcular diſcourſeth of the Severals or Particulars 
of the Univerſe, which make up the whole of Nature. Now of 
theſe jn their order, fo far as they come under Plato's Philofophi- 
ſings. The whole Univerſe may be divided into two ſummary 
parts, the e Macroceſme, and FAficrocoſme : The Aſcrocoſme al- 
ſo may be divided into two general parts, the Celeſtial and the 
Terreſtrial Univerſe. The Celeſtial Univerſe or Heavens are 
three, (1. The Supreme Heaven, ſtited in Scripture, the rhird 
Heaven , or Heaven of Heavens, or ſimply Heaven. (2.) The 
Ethereous or Aſtriferous Heaven, (3.) The Aereous Heaven. This 
Diſtribution of the Heavens is moſt ſimple and agreable to the 
Scripture Phraſeologic, and not without ſome notices in PLto's 
Philoſophie. Tne Supreme or third Heaven is ſtiled by the Philo- 
ſophers the Empyreons Heaven, becauſe they ſuppoſed it tobe made 
of fire, as Philcſ. Gen. p. 1.1. 3.c. 2.ſet. 3.$.1. And here we may T+ Th? Cratior 
begin with Angelic Beings, who are called the firſt-horne Sons of 9 #9 418%. 
God, and are indeed the molt noble Pieces of the Univerſe 
which Plato makes the firſt-fruits of Gous Creation. So Lud. 
Vives, in Auguſt. Crit, Dei, lib. 11.c g. * The Greek Divines 
TY © (fates 


ef 


The Creation of Angels und Hexven. B. 3. C.g. 
* (faies he) wil, that Spiritual Beings precede Corporal, and 
* that the great Parent of the Univerte uſed them, 5. e. Angels, 
© as Miniſters for the procreation of other things: which Opi- 
nion Plato follows in his Origine of the Univerſe. So Sanchoniathon 
ſets forth the Creation oft the Angels under the Copdowun, 
CO'RU TMDL, —-o__ of the Heavens, Whence alſo Ari- 
ftotle's conceit of the Heavens being moved by Intelligences, 
ſeems to have had its origination. Al which Contemplations 
about Angelic natures, and their produCtion ſeem to have been 
but corrupt Derivations from Fob 38. 7. When the morning Stars 
Sang together, &c. But becauſe. the Diſcourſe of Angels belongs 
not properly to Phyſics, but to Metaphyſics, we ſhal engage 
no farrcher on it at preſent. To deſcend therefore to the Mate- 


2. The creation Tial and more natural parts of the Univerſe ;, and firſt to the 
of Heaven, its Heavens, which Plato 1n his Timeus, Pag. 36. deſcribes after 


mattr Fires 


The Ethereous 
Heaven. 


his Metaphoric mode thus : 73 uw 5 odua iegrdy fears ioyer, auth 
3 dippr@ wi nonous 5 perixurs x; dguerias buy) HH voyrer, 
The Bodie of the Heavens ts viſuble, but the Soul of theſe Intelligences 
inviſible part aking of reaſon and harmome. Whence, I preſume, 
Ariſtotle derived his Celeſtial Intelligences, which he preſumed 
to be the firſt movers of the Celeſtial Spheres. But as to the 
Mater and Nature of the Heavens what Plato's Opinion was, 
is ſomewhat difficult to conjefture. Auguſtin affirmes peremto- 
rily, that Plato made the Heavens to be of an #gnific, or fierie 
nature, and that herein he followed Moſes, Gen. 1. 1. So Auguſt. 
de Civit. Des, bb. $8. c. 11. © Plato, in his Timers, affirmes, that 
*God in the firſt Creation joyned the Earth and Fire together. 
<it's manifeſt that he attributes to Fire the place of Heaven. 
©This Opinion therefore bas ſome fimilitude with what is faid 
* Gen. 1.1. In the beginning God made heaven and earth. By Hea- 
ven here we are to underitand the Heaven of Heavens, called 
by Pa:l the third Heaven, but by the Philoſophers the Empyreous 
Heaven; which they thought to be fire, as Lud. Vives on Augaſt. 
Git. 1.8. c. 11, where he addes, © That Plarothought the Hea- 
©yens to be fierie; Not that the Heavens were of the ſame na- 
© ture with our Culinarie fire, for he ſuppoſeth there are ſeveral 
* ſorts of fire. 

' $. 2. Next to the ſupreme Heaven followes the Ethereous Aſt ri. 
ferous Heaven, ſtiled by Moſes, Gen. 1. 14-17. yp\the Expanſe, 
from its Expanſion, becauſe it is expanded like a Cortain, as Pſal. 


104. 2, 


$. 24.2. 


The Ethereons Heaven, 
104. 2. Eſa. 104.2. And Plato in his Timeve makes mention of 


it under the notion of Teas, which is of the ſame import. Though 
the uſual name he gives it is *A#lg, ether, That this Ethereous 
Heaven is df a liquid fluid nature is now generally aſſerted, and 
that on Sacred and Platonic principes, as Philoſ. General. P. 1, 
L. 3.c. 2.ſeft. 3.45. 3. The main thing we have here under Contem- 
plation and Demonſtration is the ignite nature of the Sun and 
Stars. And indeed that theſe Celeſtial Bodies (at leaſt the more 
lightſome and glorious, namely the Sun, &c.) are of an ignite 
or fierie nature, ſeems probable from the very origination of the 
name «earls, Heaven; which is apparently derived from the 
Hebrew "\R Our, or Ur, which fignifies both Light and Fire, 
as hereafter. I am not ignorant, that ſome make the Heavens 
to be of a fluid, waterie (as others of an aerial) nature. So 
Paulus Favins on Gen. 1. tels us, ©* that amongſt the Hebrews the 
© Heaven is called from its extenſion , YP1 the Expanſe, and, 
© from its Waterie mater, ZI'QD Waters there, which he allo 
gathers from Ger. 1.6. a Firmament in the mid#t of theWaters, &c. 
But this being granted , that the Firmament is of a waterie, 
or fluid mater, (ſee Wendeline, de Cielo, which is alſo the Opinion 
of ſome New Philoſophers) yet it followeth not hence, but that 
the Sun, and thoſe other more lightſome and glorious Celeſtial 
Bodies, may be compoſed of a fierie ſubſtance ; which ſeem- 
eth to have been the Opinion of the Fews, whence Plato and 
other of the Greeks derived the ſame, and that on theſe Pro- 


babilities. 
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1, That the Sun and Stars are compoſed of Fire, appears firft The Sun and 
from the very Text, Ger.1,3.Let there be Light: where the Hebrew $95 Fit, 


: . ! Ng 
NR 9u, whereby-the Sun is expreſſed, Fob 3 1. 26. fignifics as _ ha 


as wel as 


wel Fire, as Light, This we have proved at large out of Ri- r;2þe. 
chardſon, and others, in our former part of Philologie, Book, 3. 
C. 3.4. 9. S0 Ameſins, in his Medula Theol. lib. 1. cap. 8. Thef. 50. 
treating of the Creation of this Light, ſaies, © that Light, namely 
© lightſome fire, was made out of the moſt ſuhtile part of this 
© Malle taken up, &c. So Grotius in his Annotations on 2 Pet. 
3.7. *The Fire (ſaies he) was not in that firſt humid Maſſe, 
« but afterward created by God, which « ofes cals Light; be- 


© cauſe Light and Heat are one and the ſame. | 
© compacted were the Stars compoſed ; whence they diffuſe Fires 


Out of this Light 


« upon the Earth: whence alſo Fires are generated under the 


Yy 2 


© Farth. 


54Þ The Snn'and Stars Fire, B. 3. C.g. 
*Farth. From theſe Celeſtial and ſubterrancous Fires, meeting 
© together, ſhal that great and lall fatal conflagration of the World 
* ariſe, as the former Deluge from the conjunction of the Celeſti. 
© al Waters with thoſe of the deep. (#cilixs in Minuthu Faolixaf. 
© firmes, - that theſe Fires threaten conflagration to the whole 
© World, yea to the Stars themſelves. Thus Grorizs, who in 
what precedes, tels us, that beſides the Szbylles, Sophocles, Seneca 
and Lucanys, the Aſtrologers (particularly Copernicizs, Revolur. 
lib. 3. cap. 16.) have obſerved the ſame, and that from the daily 
appropinquation Or nearer approaches of the Sun towards the 

Earth. Indeed I find this to have been the firme perſuaſion of 
the Pythavoreans, as before in the Pythagorean Philoſophie, chap. 7. 
$.10., Heraclitu: alſo received the ſame by Tradition from the 
Pythagoreans, affirming, that the World, as it was made of 
Fire, ſo it ſhould again &=#vsgi%, be burnt by fire. It was the 
commun perſuaſion of the Platoniſts,. that the more noble . parts 
of tne Univerſe, namely the Sun and Stars, were Celeſtial Fires; 
whence allo they aſſerted the laſt conflagration of the World 
by fire, which they called dyawvgwns: Plato's own Words are, 
He wirgoy ypovoy wroutrn TH imt + tyis nvel wg ghes, In a ſhort 
time there ſhal be a deſtruttion of althings on the Earth by much fire. 
The Stocrcs held the ſame, calling it &wvewns, And Grotins in 
the fore cited place, on 2 Pet. 3.7. faies, © That theſe Tradi- 
<tions came 0riginaily from the Fews: For there is mention 
© made hereof in the Book called Cedrus Libam, that as God in 
© times pait let looſe the reins to.the Waters, ſo he ſhal againto 
the Fire, cc. But toreturne to our Argument. 
Gen. 1.3.8 2: That the Hebrew VR Ger, 1. 3. may be rendred Fire as 
the ſame with Wel as Light, is evident from the uſe of the word elferyhere. 
Ur, Gen. 11. So in Gew, 11. 28, 31. we read of Ur of the Chaldees, which is 
28. of the ſame origination, and-fignification: this place being (as 
*ti's conceived by the learned) called Ur, from their Sacred Fire, 
worſhipt here, as a Symbol of the Sun: of which fee more of 
the Chaldee Philoſophic, Bock, 1. Coap. 4.$. 6. Hence alfo we may 
adde, 
woe, Fire, th 3, That the Greek, wog, waich ſignifies Fire, owes its origi- 
ſame wit WS, nation to the Hebrew MR Ur : for caſt away only «r, and 34 (or 
Gen. 1.3 ag jt was at firſt 5) is tie ſame with W8- And indeed, 1 
find Plate making uſe of tiie word wig promiſcuoully toexpreſſe 
Light as welas Fire by. So in his T:me::s he faics, the world was 


tegTdy 


L. 2.46.2. - The Sun and Stars Fire. 


Gegrly Na T3 mig, viſible or light ſome by fire, or lht: and in 
what follows he expreſly faies, that nog uf pxize, 5 565, x; avzar, 
Fire has flame, and light, and ſplendor, which is every way as 
applicable to the Celeſtial, as Terreſtrial Fires ; ſpecially if that 
be true which ſome New Philoſophers and thoſe of greateſt re- 
pute affirme, that _— is but a flame, Ge. yea indeed Plate 
cals the Sun in expreſle termes wig, Fire, as hereafter. 

4. The Greck #eands, Heaven, ſeems alſo to owe its derivati- 
on to the Hebrew 18 Or, whence 3g, as before. 

5. Whereas *tis faid Pſal. 104. 2. God covered himſelf with 
Light, WR ;. *tis elſewhere expreſled by Fire. 

6. But to argue not only from Names, but from the thing 1t 
ſelf; we find frequent mention in Scripture of Fire coming down 
from Heaven. $So in the burning of Sodom; but more parti- 
cularly in that ſaying of the Diſciples, Luke 9. 54. That we 
command fire from Heaven: which though it implic a Miracle, 
yet it argues, they conceived the heayens to be the proper ſcat 
of fire. - The like Revel, 20, 6. Fire out of Heauen, It ſems to 
have been a fixed opinion amongſt the Jews, that the Heavens 
were the ſcat of Fire. 

7. Yea, c Mark, 14. 54. Fire is expreſly termed gag, which 
properly ſignifics the light of the Sun ; whereby it ſeems evident 
that Mark, with the reſt of the Feivs (as wel as the ancient Gre- 
cians) judged Fire and Light equipollent or convertible, and 
therefore promiſcuouſly uſed thoſe termes. Moreover that the 
Sun is Fire, and its Light or Heat a Flame, ſeems very evident 
from Foel 1. 19. For the Fire hath devoured the Paſtures of the 
Wilderneſſe, - and the flame hath burxt al the trees of the field. That 
'by fire mult be meant the Sun, and by flame the light or heat 
thereof is apparent : for what can we imagine ſhould devour the 
Paſtures of the Wilderneſſe, and the Trees of the Field, but 
the ſcorching heat of the Sun? Whence the light and heat of 
the Sun is ſtiled a flame by the new Philoſophers. 

8. Farther the Scripture and Hebrews cal the Sun 1QN. 
which properly fignifies Fire, Whence we read, Lev. 26. 30. of 
92n which properly denotes thoſe Hearths whercon theſe 
Idolaters p:eſerved their Sacred Fire as a Symbol of the Sun, which 
they worſhipped after the Sabian mode: whencethe G reck aduur@, 
and the Latin (xminus, a (himney, or Hearth : as betore, Book, 


I, CAP. 4. F. 8. 
> + 9. That 
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The Sun and Stars Fire. B.3.C.g. 

9. That Plato held the Sun to be a Celeſtial Fire is evident 
from his Definitions, (Collefted by his Succeſſor) where we 
find the Sun thus defined ; *"HA1O mip vegrior, cc. The Sun is a Hea- 
venly Fire. So alſo Xenophanes (the Founder of the Eleatic ſet) 
held the Sun to be a colle&:or of little Fires, The like was al- 
ſerted by Heraclitns, who had theſe traditions from the Pytha- 
goreans, as theſe derived them from the Fews, according to 
Grotius, &c. Neither are there wanting ſome of great vogue 
amongſt the New Philoſophers, who defend this Platonic perſua- 
ſion; that The Sunss Fire, cc. So Dr. Wills, 1n his Treatiſe de 
Febribus ſaies: Light ſeems nothing elſe but a flame kindled into a 
Freater dimenſion, &'c. And (omenins in his Phyſics makes the 
firſt Light, Ger. 1, 3. tobe no other than Fire. And this Hy- 

theſis is now generally eſpouſed by the more renowned Phi- 

oſophers. 

10, That theSun and the Stars are of a herie nature was the 
commun perſuaſion of the Ancient Philoſophers. So Stobens Eclog. 
Phy. bb. 1. cap. 25. gives usa large account, touching the fiery 
nature of the Stars. He ſaies, Odays 146d) wir funves 5 14 dry, 
Thales ſuppoſed the Stars to be Terrene, but fiery. And he addes 
the ſame of Empedocles, *Eurihrals evend 74 wvgudx5, Init 6 
ade, & inuvml wcecix wr Earley x7! Tha wpd]nr Naxenr, Empedocles 
alſo held the Stars to be Ipnite, &c. He likewiſe affirmed, that the 
Heaven was —_—_— of Air, and Fire, i.e. Air in regard of the 
Firmament, and of Fire, as to the Celeſtial Lights, as Srobers Eclog. 
Phy. p. 52, 53. *Bumrexas crpbuurioy 1) + vegarty of digns wayiv]o; ind 
avg xeverNe(dis, Td Tupidis x; 7d eras wicttxorre. The like is 
ſaid of Anaximander , *AvatiuarIe© eniuera 'aig} Te xondy, 
mugs Turre, xard T1ruigs and Soulay cnmnviorre prigag x ayaTdry 
i ndyToy * incoy TrT&x;3264, Anaximander ſaid, that the Stars were 
Globes of Air ful of Fire, breathing _—_ 0n one ſide ; and that the 
Sun was ſeated mm the _ place. The ſame is ſaid of Parmenides 
and Heraclitus : Tleputridvs 5 Hegxrel@ awiniueraaugs T4 deg }c. 
Parmenides and Heraclitus ſaid, that the Stars were Centones of 
Fire, and that they were nouriſhed by terrene exhelations. . And 
Poſidonius defined a Star, ava Inov, Y; aiHip@ ouverunds, Acaurey 
y Turads, a Bodie Divine, Ethereous, Splendid, and Ignite, &c. 
But more particularly touching the Tenite nature of the Sun, 
Anaximenes affirmed wverdy urapy ny 7 nav, that the Sun is Tonite, 
or Fiere, Anaxagoras, wiſe'y 3 airpoy Nanvgy I) 7 inors that the 
Sun 
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Sun was an Ignite Iron, or Stone. The ſame was affirmed by 
Democritur. Zeno alſo held, + ior yy tht maiylu x; 751 inner drewy 
ixarer iD vorgyy 2 e3r©er Tarts wit, that the Sui, and Moon, and 
each of the Stars were an Intelligent, Wiſe, and Ionite Fire. The 
like Chry/ippus afſerted, Neither was this the perſuaſion only of 
the Wiſer Philoſophers, but alſo of many of the Ancient Greek 
Poets; Enmripides, in Pheniſſis ſaies, 
"Hae Doeis iwwoey HInfarwy $A53a, 
iy 5 datIir7:. 
And Homer, though he fates not poſitively that the Sun is Fire, 
yet he makes it to be of like nature, as Srobeus Eclog. Phyſ. 
as. . 
: " ; Tims alſo Shepberd in his parable of the Ten Virgins, chap. 
8.6. 2. ©lt is (faies he) a queſtion, whether the beams of the 
© Sun are Fire : which ſome demonſtrate thus: Take a Glaſfſe, and 
ather together the beams, and it burns-; and indeed this argument 
Fom the Ignific virtue of Beams contracted in a Burning;glaſle 
ves us a great probability of the Ignite nature of the Sun; at 
ſt, it may ſuffice to ballance al the ſeeming probabilities of 
other opinions. Neither may we expect in maters of this nature 
more than Conjectures or Probabilities. Butrto returne to and 
conclude this with Plato; he frequently cals Light, Fire. So in 
his Rep:b. 6. ſpeaking of the Natural Cognation which is *twixt 
the Eye and Light, he addes, that when the Eye comes into dark: 
nefſe, it loſeth or fals from Ti avyavis mugs, its coonate Fire Or 
ght, Hence Night 1s defined in the Platonic Dehinitions thus: 
NvE oxbTos TvravTiov nuige” nals cigner, Night 65 darkpeſſe , contrary 
to the day : the pony of the Sun. As allo Light is defined 
thus :- £&5 TwwerToy wxrl, Light is contrarie to darkneſſe. Which 


anſwers unto e Woſes's deicription, = I. 5. eAnd God called of Light, an; 


the Light Day, and Darkyeſſe Night. 


ore of the Celeſtial bodies Darbreſ7. 


and their Ignite nature ſee Philoſ. General. P, 1.4, 3.C. 2. ſeft.z. $. 4. 3 i » 
$. 3. Touching the Aereous or loweſt Heaven, we find menti- The 4treq: ; 
on Gen. 1. 20. where yp" the Expanſe may not be underſtood #44 


but of the loweſt Aereous Heaven ; which is judged to be nebuloſe 
impure Air, infected with Clouds and Vapors : whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed from the Etheveous, Aſtriferous Heaven ; which is 
faid to be more pure Air, or Ether, That it is not unuſual, both in 
Sacred and Commun ſtile, to cal theſe Regions of Air, Heaven, is 
evident from-thoſe wonted expreſſions, The Fowls of Heaven; The 
Heaven 


Fiery Meteors. 


Fiery Meteors, Winds. B:3. C.g. 
Heaven is ſerene or cloudy: which muſt be underſtood of this Acre- 
ous Heaven, . In this lower Heaven of the Airare loged varietie 
of Meteors, or Concrete imperfect bodies, which are cither Ig- 
nite, Acreous, or Aqueous, 

1, As for Ignite or Fiery Meteors, they are thought to 
be compoſed of Nitroſe and Sulfureous exhalations: of theſe 
Thunder and Lightening are counted the chief ; which are ſaid 
to be Sulfureous exhalations involved in the Clouds, and in- 
flamed by Agitation, or the fal of ſuperior Clouds. Thunder 
is in ſcripture frequently ſtiled rhe voice of God ; as Pal. 29. 2-9, 
and 68. 33, 34. Eſa. 30. 30. becauſe oft miraculouſly effected by 
God, uſed by hini as providential Sermons to teach and terrific 
Sinners, ſpecially at the promulgation of the Law, Yea, after 
the ceſſation of prophecie God oft delivered the more important 
Revelations of his mind in and by Thunder from Heaven, as Fohr 
12, 29, Of Thunder and Lightening, with the other Ignite Me- 
teors, ſee Philoſ. General. P. 1.1. 3.c. 2. ſett. 4. F$. 3. 

2, Among the Aereous Meteors the chicf, if-not the only, 
that deſerves mention is the Wind ; which Def. Platon. pas, 411. 
is thus defined ; Wind 5s the motion of the Air about the Earth. That 
the Wind is nothing elſe but the Agitation of the Air affetting larger 


Pace, is agreable, not only to the ſentiments of Plato, Anaxi- 


mander, and the Stoics; butalſoof moſt of the new Philoſophers, 
(arteſius , - Du Hamel, &c. The effefts of the Winds are va- 
rious and notable. The North-wind ,- in as much as it doth 
cool, exſiccate and ſerene the Air, is generally eſtimed more 
ſalutiferous and healthy. Moreover it binds the pores, fo- 
ments the native heat, and quickens the ſtomach. Whereas the 
South-wind opens the pores, cauſeth the natural ſpirits to ex- 
pire, and lets in al manner of Peſtilential Fumes, Vapors, and 
il humors, Yet it is many ways advantageous both for the faci- 
litating the working of Phyſic, and.drawing forth ſweet Fumes, 
and Odors from odoriferous bodies. Hence that prayer of the 
Spouſe, Cant. 4.16. Ariſe (or depart) O North-wind, and come 
thou South-wind, and blow upon* my Garden. She had endured an 
hard ſharp Winter, under the maligne influences of the Norti- 
wind of Tentation and D:ſertion + and now the Spring being 
come, ſhe prays, that the North-wind might depart, and the 
South-wind come with its benigne influences, and draw forth the 
ſweet odoriferons fumes of her Spices. See Philoſ. Gener. P. 1.1. 3. 
c. 2. ſett, 4... 1, 3. The 


8. 2. &. 4 The Sea its ColleFion. 


ſed of //apors, as their original Miter, So Feb 36. 27. They pour 
down rain accordin? to the vapor thereof. W1R?, 1. e. being compo- 
ſed of Vapor. So Pſzl. 135. 7. and 148 8. where Yapor is brought 
inas the mater out of which Fai, Szow, and other-aquoſe impref- 
ſions are framed. And inde-4 what is the whole Air, yca, may 
we not adde, this whole lower World, but a great Yaporarie or 
Alembic always cxhaling and breathing forta Vapors? That al 
Aqueous Metcors are compoſed out of Vapors, Plaro, in his Ti- 
mens, pas. 59. intimates. (1) As for Clouds and Miſtes, that they 
are no other than Yapo7s condented, is agreable not only to Scri- 
pture, but alſo to 7 cw-Philoſophie. The difference between theſe 
two ſcems only this , that Miſtes are in this lower Region more 
groſle vapors ; whlizrcas Cloudsare in a ſuperior part of the Air. 
Some take 1ſtes tobe nothing elſe but the ſweat of the Earth. 
(2) Rain isthe Cloud diſſolved into water : juſt as in the head of 
an Alembic, the vapor growing cool, is ſoon turned into water. 
(3) Snow is ſaid to be the froth of the Vapor condenſed by cold. 
Its white color ſome make to ariſe from its fpheric Atomes, which 
caſt back a more abundant light : others, from its Aercous parts. 
(4) Hail is adrop of Rain condenſed by intenſe cold in falling. 
(5) Dew and Froſt arc of one and the ſame nature, and no other 
than a Vapor exhaled by day , not remote from the Earth ; and 
thence falling down by night. - If the cold of the night be mode- 
rate, it turns to Dew ; if rigid and ſevere, to Froſt, It's thought 
that the Vapor , out of which theſe watery Meteors are cauled, 
hath much of Veer in it, and thence it proves fo fructifying to 
Plants, and ſo nouriſhing to ſome Brutes. Of Aqueous Meteors 
ſee more Philoſ. General. p.1.1.3. c.2. ſ.4. $3, 4, 5- 

$.4. Having diſcuſſed the three Heavens , wita the ſubjects 
therein ſcated , we now deſcend to the Earth, the loweſt part of 
the Macrocoſme, and the Waters therein contained. The whole 
Globe of the terreſtrial World is by Moſes diſtributed into waters 


and drie land. Gen. 1. g. Let the waters be gathered wmto one place, geq, 


that the drie land may appear. Now the firſt thing here to be con- 
ſidered is the Sea, and the Forntains ſpringing thence. The Sex 
is an univerſu Receptacle of al waters colletted into one, Cc, We 
find an exccllent Expolition of this Collefion in Paulus Fagins on 
'Gen, 1. 9, Let the waters, Wp, be gathered, The Ancients have 

z derived 
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3. The Air is rep.cniſhed with watery Meteors, asClonds,Miſtes, jr; 1nd 4. 
Rain, Snow, Hail, Dew, Frcſt. Al Aqueous Vict.ors are COMpC- queous Meteors. 


Job 35. 27. 


The Se4 its Colo 
leffions 


I..% 


3354 


Its Saftneſs and 


Eſtyat ions 


The Origine of 
Fountains. 


B.3. C. 9. 


Its Saltneſs and Eſtuation. 


© derived this word from the Noun p, which ſignifies a Perpends- 
© cule, Square, or Rule uſed by Maſons, &c. As if God ſhould 
have ſaid: *Let the Waters be gathered together unto one cer- 
© tain place, as by Meaſure and Rule, according to the manner of 
© Archite&ts, who in the building of houſes, to tne intent that they 
© may bring, the parts toa cloſe and firme conſiſtence and unifor- 


© mitie, meaſure al by their Perpendicule or Direftorie, Therefore 
© Moſes ſeems not without great Emphaſis to make uſe of this 
© word, thereby to expreſle the Infinite power of God , whereby 
© he compels that fluid and boundleſs Element, poſſeſſing the whole 
© ſuperficies of the Earth, even as it were by a Meaſure or Rule into 
© one place. This the Scriptzre alludes unto Fob 26. 10. He hath 
© compaſſed the waters with bounds, &c. Plal. 104. 5,6, 7, 8, 9. 
© Thou haſt ſet a bound. Plal. 33. 7. He gathereth the waters as an 
© heap, &c. So Fob 12.15. Behold he withholdeth the waters, G&<c, 
Which certainly is mater of infinite admiration, that an Element 
ſo ponderous and boundleſs, ſhould be confined againlt its proper 
Nature, within ſuch exact bounds and meaſures. Gods Provi- 
dence in ſetting bounds to the Sea 1s wel deſcribed, Fob 12. 15. 
And Plato, according to the Scripture ſtile, makes God to be the 
great Moderator of the Sea, $0 in his (ratylus, pag. 402. he 
brings in God under the name of Poſidox , ſetting bounds and 
reſtraint to the proud waves of the Sea, 

The ſzlt and brackiſh nature of the Sea is acknowledged by 
Plato, Leg. 4. pag. 705. but whence this Saleneff ſhould ariſe, is 
greatly agitated among Philoſophers. The moſt probable opi- 
nion ſcems to be that of our famous Ly4at., de Orig. Font. cap. g. 
pag. 176, where he demonſtrates , that this ſaltneſs of the Sca 
ariſeth from Bituminoſe cxhalations diffuſed thoroughout the Sea, 
by ſubterraneous or ſubmarine fires, Which he proves from this, 
that Sea-water is fat, oily, and ſlimy, becauſe deterſive ; which 
arc al proper to Bruner , as it appears by the Lake Aſphalrites, ful 
of Bitumen and Salt. The ſame reafdn alſo he gives of the Flux 
and Refiux of the Sea : which, albeit it may receive ſome imprel- 
ſion and diſpoſition fromgthe Moon, yet the main ferment of this 
Eſtuation he makes. to be Bituminoſe _ exhalations diſperſed 
throughout the Sea , by ſubterraneous fires, of which ſee more 
fully, Philoſ. Gen. P.1. 1.3. c.2.ſ.5.4.1. 

Hence alfo we may make ſome conjectures of the Origine and 
Nature of Fountains and Baths, whereof both Sacred aud _ C 
Philoſc- 


The Origine of Fountains. 
Philoſophie treat. Touching the Origine of Fowntains So'omon ſaith 
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politively , Eccleſ. 1. 7. That they ariſe out of the Sea, Whencc Eccleſ. r. 7. 
Prov. 8. 28. he cals them Zn My, the Fountains of the pov. 8. 28, 


Abyſſe, 3. e. Fountains flowing from the Abyſle in vapors breathed 
forth by ſubterraneous fires, through the venes of the Earth. For 
look as in the Animal bodie, there is now generally acknowledged 
a circulation of blood from the heart, and back again to the heart 
as the vital fountain ; ſo. in like manner there is a circulation of 
Waters from the Sca firſt into Fountains, and thence back again 
to the Sea, as Ecclef. 1. 7, Whence Meſes opening the cauſes of 
the Deluge, Ger. 7. 11. he faith, The Fountains of the great Abyſſe 
were brokgn open : 4. e. the great Abylle being rarificd by ſubterra- 
neous fires, {ent up a valt quantitie of vapors, which fed the Foun- 
tains, and ſupplied them with freſh waters for the drowning of the 
when God would diminiſh and re- 
move that Deluge of Waters, it's'faid, The Fountains of the Abyſſe 
were ſhat. And we find frequent mention in Scripture of the Fourn- 
tains of the Abyſſe , as Gen. 49. 25. Dent. 8.7. & 33.13. Exck, 
31. 4-- 15. Which give us demonſtrative notices , that the 
Fountains are derived trom the great Abyſſe. But what this great 
Abyſle is, and how Fountains are derived thence, is mater of great 
inquirie : whercin none, as I judge, has travelled with greater 
ſucceſle than our learned and pious Lyazat , ſo famous among the 
Learned ſor his excellent diſcourſe of the Orizine of Fountains, fo 
muci commended by Gafſends and others: The ſum of whole 
Notions I ſhal briefly lay down, and then compare them with 
Plato's Philoſophemes of like import. 

Lydiat de Org. Font. cap. 1. lays down this as his Hypotheſis, 
That Fountains, or the heads of al running Waters both hot and cold, do 
ariſe out of Vapors ſupplied in great abundance, and diffuſed throughout 
the bowels and venes of the Farth , by bituminoſe and ſulfureons fires 
burning in the great Abyſſe. By the great Abyſſe Lydiat , with 
others underſtand, not the Ocean or Sea ſimply conſidered ; but 
that part of it which is conveighed by certain Canals or Cavernes 
into the Bowels of the Farth, and flil retains a commerce. with 
the Ocean, In this Abyſe he ſuppgſth are-loged bituminoſe 
and ſuifurcous fires, which exhale or breathe forth abundance of 
vapors; which aſcending up through certain venes to the ſurface 

. of the Facth, are there condenſed by.the cold , and turned into 
Juſt as in an Alembic, the 


World. Thence Gey. 8. 2. 


vapor vihen alcended vj 
4 


Gen. 7-17, 


Areadicinal 
waters and 
Baths. 


Gf Foſſules- 


Medicinal Waters, &c. of F oſſiler. B.3. C9. 


the head, is there by the circumambient cold again diſſolved in- 
to Water. And indeed Zlaro, in his Phedo, Pa7. 10g, has a 
large diſcourſe of the Origine of Fountzins, muci to the ſame 
purpoſe : which we have Jargely cited and illuſtrated , Phlof. 
Gen. P. 1.1. 3.c. 2. ſeit. 5.F. 2. wherein there are theſe obſerya- 
bles. (1) He {tiles the great Abyſle, according to the Phrafcologie 
of Homer, Barathrum, and Tartarum, (2) He notes that under 
the Earth there is aoxv ave, 2uch Fire, by the force of which thoſe 
marine Waters exhale or breath forth Vapors; out of which 
Fountains are generated. (3 That theſe vapours aſcend through 
the venes of the Earth, as bloud circulates in our Venes, And 
Philo the Few, that great Platoniſt, elegantly expounds the mind 
both of e.2oſes and Plato on this Theme, de munadi Opific. Pag 23, 
©Deſervedly, faith he, there is given to the Earth, thatancicntand 
© fruitful Mother of al, D#zs, which are Fountains, whercby ſhe 
e vives ſuck to al Plants and Animals. And indeed his comparing 
Fountains to the Dugs of a Mother is beyond compare clegant : 
for look as the Milk is conveighed by the milkey vencs to the 
Duegs ; ſoare the vapors, by the venes of the Earth to the Foun- 
tains; whereby the Earth that common Mother gives ſuck to 
Plants and Animals. 

Plato ſpeaks in his Phedo, p. 111. Osguay vIarer xs Lugar, of 
hot and cold Waters, which are both produced by Subterraneous 
Fires, Among theſe we are to reckon Medicinal Waters and Baths, 
Medicinal Waters are uſually known by their Qualities and Effects; 
ſuch as Tunbridge, Epſom, Northal waters :* which receive their 
Medicinal virtue from ſome Follile Farce, or Mneral, with which 
they are tinftured, as Alum, Vitriol, Sulfur, or the like. Alum- 
waters are altringent ; Vitriol are tinCtured with a black colgr, 
and of a more harſh Sapor. Medicinal waters are uſually more 
weighty than others, and not without ſome ſapor, ſpecially if im- 
pregnated with Salts. Hor Baths being ſulturcous and bitumi- 
noſe are uſeful for the ſtrengthening the Nerves, &c. Of theſe 
ſee more fully, Philoſ. Gen. P. 1.1. 3. c. 2. ſctt. 5. 8. 2. 

$. 5. That which next occurs in the Terreſtrial world are Foſ- 
files, or ſuch things as are digged out of the Earth; which are by 
ſome called Minerals, from the Chaldee YR | Mn ara, from the 
Earth; though Mincralsproperly are one kind of Foſſiles ; in which 
we may conſider, firſt their Univerſal ative principe, and then 
their Species. The Univerſal active principe of al Foſſiles is Fire ; 


which, 


$.2. 8.5. | Glebes, Sulfur, Salt. 


which, next under the Spirit of God, the prime ſupreme efficient 
of alrnings, is the Vaiverſ.:l Spirit of al Sublunarie bodies, ſpe-= 


cially of Foſſiles. The Earth indecd is a valt Laboratorie, wherein 
are framcd ai manner of bodies both Natural and Artificial : and 
waat 1s Fire but that Univerſal Afmdane ſpirit, which gives forme, 
virtue, perfection and operation to al the great works of Natrre 
and Art ? That Fire 1s the great efhcient of al Foſſiles, Apricola, 
de Nat, Foſſil. l. 1. and Lydiat, de Origine Fort. c. 5,6. ſufficiently 
demonitrate. As for the ſeveral kinds of Foſſiles, we may thus 
diſtribute them. Foſliles are either Glebes, Fuices, or Minerals 
{trictly fo termed, Glebes are uſually divided into Commun and 
Pretious. Commun Glebes are cither Sterile,'or Fat and Frugiferons : 
Sterile Glebes are for the moſt part White, Leight, and San- 
dy. Pretions Glebes are Wax, Ochre, &c. Ottheſe nothing in 
Plato, 

Foſſile Fuices are Sulfur, Sa't, Niter, Bitumen, eAlum, Vitriol, 
Arſenic : of which Flato in his Timens, Pas. 60. (1) Sulfur, aC- 
cording to Commun eſtimation, is hot and drie, the Vehicle and 
Food of Fire, the Fatneſs and as it were the Marrow of the 
Earth, and the Parent of Metals. The cognation between Sulfur 
and Fire ſeems intimated, Fob. 28. 5. And vwder it is turned up as 
i were Fire, i.e. Sulfur. That Fire lies hid in Sulfur is evident 
from Ger. 19. 24. Sulfur and Fire, i, e. Fieric Sulfur, or Sulfureous 
Fire. Moreover, how ſoon is pure Sulfur inflamed ? And is it 
not alſo digged out of Mines near fieric Monatains,as efrna, &&c, 
Sulfur is reckoned by Chymilts as a principe of conliſtence in 
bodies, ſomewhat more craſle than Spirit, and next to it molt 
active. ' For upon the Solution of the principes in any natural bo- 
die the firſt that evaporates is Spirit ; next follows Sulfur. The 
Spirits reſide in the boſome of Sulfur, by the erabraces of which 
they are retain'd. The good Temperament, Conſfiltence, ami- 
able Texture, and heat of bodies depend much on Sulfur : hence 
alſo the diverſitic of Colors, Odors, and Sapors; the Pulchritude 
and D:formitic of Bodies receive great Impreſlion and Improve- 
ment. - For the Particles of Sulfur being ſoftly agitated give Dt- 
geſtion, Maturitie, Sweetneſle and various Perfectionsto Bodies: 
which yet under a more violent Commotion, cauſe Corruption, 
and ſometime Inflammation. 

(2) Salt alſo is ranged, by the commun conſent of Chymiſts, 


among the principes of natural bodies. For it being not wry 
ut 
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Glebes. 


Sulfur. 


Job 28. 5» 


Salt. 


Bitumen. 


Ntetr. 


Jer. 22, 2. 


Prov. 25. 20» 


Alum. 


Bitumen, Niter, Alum. B, 3. C. 9. 


but of a more fixed Nature than either Spirit or Sulfur, it hence 
gives natural bodics their Compattion, Solid:tie, Weizhr, and Perma- 
ence : WARENCE It promotes Congelations, and Coagulations ; re- 
tardes the diſſolution of bodics, and reiiſtes putrefaction, cor- 
ruption and intlammation: and al this by fixing the Spirituoſe and 
Sulfurcous particles, which are in themſelves very volatile. Salt 
Is either Fixed, as in Stoncs, Minerals, and other Foſliles; or 
Solute, as in Liguids, &&c. 

(3) Buumen 1s very ncar akin to Sulfur and Pitch. It is indeed 
a kind of Terreſtrial Pitch, the Fatneſſe of the Earth, called by the 
Grecks aogpeaTos : whence the lake Aſphaltites received its name. 
That the valley of Sodome abounds with Birumen is evident from 
Gen. 14. 10. Whence God, after the deltruction of Sodome, by 
his prodigious judgement, cauſing a confluence of Bituminoſe 
waters to meet in this valley, this Lake was thence cailed the Lake 
of Sodome ; allo the ſalt Sea, and the dead Sex; becaule no fiſh can 
livein it; yea they ſay the Birds flying over it are ſmothered 
by its noiſome and craſle vapors. There are various kinds of 
Bitumen : 4ome is liquid like Oyl ſwimming on the Water : other 
more compact and hard is digged out of the bowels of the Earth, 
Liquid Bitumen if white is ſtiled Naphrta: The black retains the 
name Bitumen, and is noiſome and bitter. Hard Foſlile Bitumen 
receives many names : among which are our Foſlile Coles. 

(4) Niter, fo called from NJ Nether, Niter, is reckoncd a- 
mong the miracles of Nature, being compoſed of Elements molt 
repugnant, namely of ſulfurous and acid Salt. It's ſtiled.a Ferze 


-Water or Wetery Fire: it penetrates and diſſolves Metals: by its 


Aciditic it ealily diffuſethir ſelf through althings ; by its ſulfureous, 
unctuoſe and pinguid particles it makes althings fruitful. Some 


.are.ſo confident as to determine, that the Plaſtic Virtue, and Se- 


minal Reaſons of the Mundane Spirit are loged in Niter, as in their 
proper feat; and that the whole contemplation of Nature depends 
hereon, Whence is the fecunditie of Earthand Sea but from Nt- 
troſe Salt ? Hence Soils near the Sea are molt fruitful. And what 
makes Nile ſo fruitful, but the Niter with which it abounds. Ni- 
ter, by reaſon of its acrimonie, is very abſterſive. Wlence it was 
anciently uſed.to walh Garments, as Fer. 22. 2. Vinegar 1$ 1TIta- 
ted by Niter. Thence Prov. 25. 20. Exhortationsto an heavy heart 
are ſaidto bite, as Vznegar on Niter. 

(5) Alwn isa ſalt humor, called by the Greeks cumrrels, from 
Fug? 


$.2. $.5. Vitriol, Arſenic, ec. Of Stoner. 359 


evpey, becauſe it greatly binds. It is either Foſſile or Faltitions ; 
allo Liquid or Congclate, Of cach there are divers kinds. 

(6) Yurio!is affine to Alum: ſome ſay it is compoſed of Alum 7itrio!, 
and Sulfur : it is certainly akin to both,ia that it's found in the ſame 
vene with Alum, neither js it facile to ſever the Spirit of Vitriol 
from the Spirit of Sulfur : the forces of both are much the ſame, 

(7) Arſenicum, or Auripizmentum 15a kind of Foſlile like un- 4nicun, 
to Gold, which may be drawn forth into leaf, or beaten into 
powder. Sce more of theſe Foſlile Juices, Philoſ. General. P. 1. 

L. 3.C. 2. ſet. 6.F. 2. 

"Of the Conc: etion and Nature of Stones P/ats Philoſophiſeth of St 
. . i . . nht5. 
in his Tim, p.60, and thatina mode not altogether unlike to 
that of our New-Philoſophers ; who make the mater of al Stones 
to be either a tenacious Clay, or viſcoſe humor, or Salt, or lapj- 
dific Juice, or Bituminoſe oily humor, As for the cftormative 
cauſe of Stones, Du Hamel! makes itto be a _— Spirit : but Ly- 
aiat ſpeaking more particularly and properly, affirmes that it is no 
other than that ſubterrancous hre,which is the Univerſal mundane 
Spirit, whereby al Foſliles are formed, and made ſpirituofe. As 
for the ſeveral kinds of Stones,they may be reduced to theſe four 
heads. (1) Stones {triftly ſotermed. (2) Marmor. (3) Rockes. 

(4.) Gems, 1. Among Commun Stones the Load-ſtone is of great- £924[ones 
elt eſtimation, by reaſon of its attractive virtue, which is ſeat- 

ed chiefly in its Poles; whence It is ſaid to ſend forth ſpiritual ef- 

fluvies, whereby the Iron is drawn, of which ſee our learned Gil- 

bert de Magnetc. 2. Marmor takes its origine and ſplendor from Marmor, - 
a- Juice wel ſubacted and tinured with various exhalations. It 

has very narrow pores; whence its Gravitie and Hardneſſe : alſo 

much of Earth but little of moiſture ; whence itis Calcinated, but 

not melted. It ſuckes not in water, becauſe its pores are ſonar. 

- row; thence in moiſt weather it ſeems to ſweat. Alabaſter is 

much the ſame with it, 3. Rockes are more ſoft than Marmor, 

neither are they Poliſht, being compoſed of more compact and 

rough Sands; and thence moſt fit for building. _ 

' 4. As for Gems, they are thought to have one and the ſame ,.... 
Origine with Metals; which the New-Philoſophers prove hence; 
becauſe a humid and ſoft Earth abounding with mineral waters 
gives mater to moſt Gems. Moreover they who adulterate Gems, 
uſually make uſe of Metals-in order thereto, Al Gems may be 


ravged under theſe three general Heads, ('1)) Some are Tranſpa- 
Tens * 
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Cryſtal, Adamant,Beryl,@c. Of Metals. B.3.C.g. 
rent but tinctured with no color, as Cryſtal and Atdamant, (2) 
Others are tranſparent and endowed wita ſome one color, as Car. 
buncles. (3) Others are tinctured with divers colors, and pelly. 
ceat, Or only relzcent, (1) Cnſtal is eltimed the commun Mater, 
and firſt rudiment of al Gems; in that it is uſually found with 
other pretious Stones. (2) The Aiamant or Diamord, lo called 
from the Arabic JW diamab , is very near akin and that both 
in figure and cclo:, to the Crylital ; yet much more hard ;, in fo 
much that neither Fire nor Iron can conquer it. (3) Tie Beryl, 
which is oft confounded with the Cryltal, is ſaid, by Azricola and 
others, to be of a green color, very dilute: Others judge it-to be 
of a Smaragdine color, yet not {9 lucid as the Smaragdus. Tiovgh 
others make its native color to be dark, (4) Toe Smarazdus, 
among the green Gems, is of al moſt pleaſant to the ſight, The 
Oriental are of al molt in cſtime, b:caule they are more hard, 
tranſlucent, and by their greeneſs tmcture the circumambient 
Air. (5) Of (arbuncles they reckon diverſe forts. The Rubine 
is of a Scarlet red color, being nouriſtt as it were with a ſangui- 
neous juice. In its firſt compoſure it is more pale, Among 
the Carbuncles Du Ham:l reckons allo the Hyacinth, Amethyſt, 
and Sapphire. The Gems in part only pellucent, are Sarda, Onyx, 
Sardonyx, and Cha'cedonias, Gems relucent, but not tranſlucent, 
are Achates and Faſp;s. See more of Gems, Philoſ. General. P, 1, 
y.-c.2. 5.6. $.4. 

Touching /Metals Plato treats in his Timers, p47. 59. which are 
theſe, Gold, Silver, Copre, or Braſſe, Iron, Tin, Lead. 1. Gold, ſtiled 
by the Latines Aurun;, and by the Greeks wegy, from WRN, Aur 
mornin? light, has indeed a very ncar afhnitic with the Sun both in 
name and nature. Wherefore ſome ſtile Gold the Terreſtrial Sun, 
as alſo the Sun, Celeſtial Gold, Gold receives its tincture from 
Sulfur : it contractes no rult or dehilement : its parts and particles 
arc intimately compacted : whence it 1s ſo ductile, weighty, and 
durable, beyond al other Metals. Hence alſo it is, that it gives 
not a ſound, as Braſle and Silver ; nor a tinEture, as Tin and Lead ; 
ncither doth it loſe by melting, as other Metals ; namely, becauſe 
its particles are molt compact, and pores molt narrow. Yet Gold 
is ſoon diſſolved by Quick-ſilver, which by reaſon of its tenuious, 
ſubtile particles, ſoon penetrates the pores of Gold, and diſſolves 
it into minute duſt. (2) S:ver, they ſay, abounds with Mercurie 
or Quick-filver. A'fo Silyer melted rols like Quick-ſilycr , but 
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$72: h.5. Tin,Copre,Tron,Steel, Lead. Metulics,ehc. 
 tscalcinated by Sulfur added thereto. (3) Tin is a Metal 'com- Tir. 
poſed of more impure and humid particles, and is found concre- 


icent with Silver, emulating its ſplendor, yet much ſofter. White 
Tin is fragile, ſounding, leight; neither ductile, unleſs mixed 


with Lead. - (4) Copre or Braſſe has much of Vitriot in it: it is Copre, 


alſo digged out of the ſame venes : neither is it unlike to Iron, 
Whence out of Iron Copre, and alſo out of Braſſe Iron is extra&- 
ed. (5) Jron has much ofa terrene ſiccitie in it : yet when taken Tron. 
freſh out of the vene it is ſoon melted, and drops like water : it's 
very difhcult to melt it a ſecond time; becauſe in its firſt fuſion 
it loſeth moſt of its humiditie ; and retains only more crafſe and 
terrene parts, which are ſoftened by fire, but not melted. It be- 
ing mixed with Tin or Braſle, is made more fragile : it eaſily ad- 
mitts Tin, if when red hot it be perfuſed with a pinguious oily 
humor. Secel is but a kind of hard Iron: it is both native and $:-7, 
artificial-;- both moſt hard; and therefore more fragile than Iron. 
Artificial Steel is made of the moſt hard Tron purified, and Mar- 
mor. (6) Lead is a more dul imperfe&t Metal , conſiſting of L2ad- 
Mercurial and ſulfureous particles more feculent,cralle,and leight- 
ly compacted. They make uſe of it to refine Gold and Silver, 
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as Fer. 6.29, There are various ſpecics of Lead, as black, white, Jer. 6. - 7, 


wuloar.”” It has parts very incoherent : thence it takes off the 
drolile of other Metals, contractes no ruſt, &c. Yea your more 
ſordid Gems excocted in metled Lead are made much more pure 
and ſplendid. 


As appendent to Metals we may ſubjoin Metalics,, among, 1:27 


. 
”, & * 
IT > 


which @ick-ſilver and Antimonie are prime.  Quick-hlver, ſtilked g.:.4 


by the Latines Mercurie, is of a very penetrating eroding natyre 
It penetrates al Metallic Veſſels of Silver, Braſle, and Lead : yea 
Goldit ſelf anointed therewith becomes more fragile. It 1s pin- 

nious, humid, and ponderous : thence al Metals but Gold wil 
Frvim in it. Plizie cals it the Poiſon of althings, ſpecially of man- 


kind ; becauſe it cauſeth Conſumtions, Palſies, &c. As for An- yatinpnir. 


timozie , Chymiſts greatly extol itz, yet others as gieatly crie It 
down, as a crude, impure Metallic, oppoſite to !uman Nature, 
moſt rapacious, ful of venemous fumes, which provoke voraiting: 
neither doth it ſpare any Metal but Gold. More of Meta!s their 
Tranſmutation , &c. ſee Philoſ. Gen. part. 1, bb, 3. cap. 2. fett. 6. 


6, 7,8, 9, 10. | 
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' Plants, Tynite Liquors, Wine.  ÞB.3. C.g. 
$: 6. The next thing that occurs. in the Terreſtrial World is 
Flants, with the Liquors flowing thence, Of the firſt creation of 
Plants Moſes treats, Gen. 1,11, 12. and the: firſt philolophic Que. 
ſtion concerning them is, Whether Plants really live ? Plato's Phi- 
loſopheme is, That Flants are Animals endowed with life and ſenſe, 
But yon muſt underſtand him, accozding to his allegoric mode, ag 
they are inſpired by the mundane univerſal Spirit , which he makes 
to be the Soul of the Univerſe : whence alſo he tiles the whole 
Univerſe an Animal.Otherwiſe Plants-have not a real life, but ana- 
logic only, which Plats, in his Theages, pag. 121. ingeniouſly illu- 
ſt:ates. As for the ſeveral kinds of Plants, ſes diſtributes al under 
two general heads,Ger.1.11 yy,a Tree,and 2wy,an Herbe. A Tree 
is produced out of a more viſcoſe and tenacious juice of the earth : 
it hasa more ſolid humor, and terreſtrious mater ; and thence 
ows to a great magnitude , and preſerves it {elf agaluſt al inju- 
ries of heat and cold. But an Herbe being produced and fed by 
a morc aqueous thin humor , is ſoon withered ; and thence made 
an Embleme of frail things, Eſa. 40: 6. 2 Pet, 1. 24, Fam.1. 9,10. 
Others. diſtribute Plants into Trees, Frutices, Suffrutices, Herbes. 
And they ſubdivide Herbes iato ſuch as are for Food, or Phyſic,&C. 
Of which ſee Philaſ, Gen. P.1. 1. 3.c.2.ſ. 7.5. 1, 2, 3. 

Plato makes little mention of Plants, only of ignite Liquors de- 
ſtilling from Plants, he philoſophiſeth in his Timers, pag. 59, 60. 
where he enumerates, Wine, O:l, Honey, Pitch, Gum, We may 
firſt in the genexal take notice that Plaro mentions ſuch ignite 
Liquors, wherein the prime ſenſible Principes, Spirit, Sulfur, and 
Salt, are moſt predominant. Wine abounds with Spirxyx z Oil, 
Pitch, Honey, Gum, with Sulfur and. Salt. 1. As for Wine,'it is 
thus deſcribed by Plato : 7d wp The Lurie pde 7 edual@ Tree 
pearlindr, cir, That which bas a facultie of heating the ſoul with the 
bode, we cal Wine. And indeed what Liquor more ſpirituoſe than 
Wine? How ſoon doth it diffuſe its- Spirits throughout the bo- 
dic ! Morcovyer Plato, Leg. 3. p48. 649-. gives us Yarious Ghara- 
&ters of Wine and its efficace. He allures, ps, that it exhilarates 
and recreates the ſpirits , quickens mens phantaſies and witz ex- 
pels fears, and gives a. preſence and libertie of ſpirit. And Phy- 
licians. farther inform ys, that Wine is a good relief to infirm 
ſtomachs, as alſo to ſorrowtful ſpirits : it digeſtcs phlegmatic cold 
and crude humors: it quickens and corrects crafſe and dul hu- 
mars; and.is of good uſe to.phlegmatic or aged perſons. Yet is 

it 


$.2. 5.6. Oil. 
it not without great and dangerous abuſes, as Pleto indicates, 
Leg. 2. pag. 666, where he forbids youth the uſe of Wine, at - 
leaſt without a mixture of water , til they arrive to the age of 
thirty years. For, ſaith he, to groe youth Wine , what is it but to 
adde fire to fire? Yea, pag.674. he forbids Servants or Magji- 
ſtrates the uſe of Wine. It is greatly hurtful to youth ; becauſe 
it deſtroys their bloud and native heat, accelerates old age, en- 
creaſeth adventitious humors , inflames and perverts the' bloud, 
fils with fumes and vapors. Whence the Ancients ſtiled it-the 
Poiſon of Youth. We have fad inſtances of its abuſe in Noah, 
Gen. 9. 21. and Lot, Gen. 19. 33. 


2. The Uſe of Oll is either natural or ſymbolic. Its natural 04, 


uſe is very conſiderable both as to Food and Medicine. The Me- 
dicinal uſe of Oil is mentioned Eſa. 1.6. as alſo in the cure of 


the good Samaritan, Zyke 10. 34. where Wine and Oi both apart, Luk. 10+ 34. 


and mixed, which Phyſicians cal e}yiaaey, are brought in as the 
moſt efficacious medicament for ſuch wounds. The ſymbolic uſe 
of Oil both among the Hebrews and Heathens was various and 
great. (1) The Okve was ever accounted a Symbol of Peace, as 
it appears both from ſacred and profane ſtorie, The origine of 
which Symbol they deduce from the Olive-branch, which Noah's 


Dove brought in, Gey. 8. 11, as a ſymbolic Image of Peace be- Gen. 8. 12, 


tween God and Man. That the Olive was a Symbol of Peace 
among the Gentiles is moſt evident. (2) Oil was alfo a Symbol 
of Foy, as Exod. 30. 23--- 25. Pſal. 45. 7. the oil of pladnef. (3) 
Oil was a Symbol of Reverence both Gvil and Reliozous. That it 
was a ſymbolic Ceremonie of Reſpect in uſe at Feaſts is manifeſt 
from Eccleſ. g. 10. Luc. 7.47. Alſo its ſymbolic uſe in divine 


Worſhip is evident from 7acobs anointing the ſtone , Ger. 28. 17, 2. .o 1 
18. which ſymbolic Ceremonie he received from his father. (4) ;8, 


Oil alſo was a Symbol of San#itie. Hence the holy Oil, where- 
with both perſons and things ſacred were anointed, as Exod, 30. 23. 
(5) Oil was a great Symbol of Chriſt and his Church, Roms. 11.17. 
Hoſ. 14. 6. For [1] hereby the Beautie of Chriſt and his Church 
is greatly illuſtrated. The Olive being always beautiful. [2] The 
Olive is always green and flouriſhing : fo is Chriſt and his Church, 
Pſal. 52.8. [3] The Olive is always fat and fruitful : ſo Chriſt 
and his Church, Fer. 11. 16. Rom. 11. 17, [4] The wood of 
the Olive is ful of vivacitie and very durable. Pierce it with 
nails, it ſtil retains its vigor : ſo Chriſt and his Church. 
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Sugare; 


Honey, 


Eſa 43 24 ſweet Cane, whereof we find mention , Eſa. 43. 24, Fer. 6, 20. . It 


| " Honey, Manna, Sugar: B.3. C9; 
3. FHorey is:called by the Latines 24s;, from the Greek yiau, as 
this from tic Hebrew Y!20 malats, to wax ſiect , Pſal. 119. 103, 
It is no other that a viicoſe and fat halts or exhalation breath- 
ed forth from herbes and flours, and mixed with a ſubtile aqueous 
dew. This the laborious Bee collecteth from al ſorts. of tlours, 
fils his mouth and ſtomach with it, and being over-charged there- 
with vomits.it up again ; and then logeth it. in his Cel: where 
after ſome days it fermeats like new Wine. - So that. to this de- 
licate compoſition of Honey there concurs (1) a rorid. dew or 
vapor,. (2) a pinguious exhalation from herbes and flours, (3) a 
certain peculiar concoction, which it.receives-in the ventricule 
of the Bees. The moderate uſe of honey 1s very beneficial, It 
refreſheth the ſpirits, and nouriſheth much : it is.a. bland purga- 
tive, Yet the immoderate uſe thereof is. very noxious, provo, 
king. to vomit, as Prov. 25. 16. Haſt thou found honey? eat ſy 
much as 1s ſufficicnt for thee : left tho be filled therewith and vomit it, 
Where he ſheweth, that the moderate uſe of Honey is uſeful and 
pleaſant, but the immoderate, noxious, and that which provok<th 
to vomit. Sov.27. It is not good ta eat much honey: ſo for men to 
ſearch their own glorie 1s not glorie. As they that excede in the eat- 
ing of Honey, whiles they endeavor to fil their ſtomachs there- 
with, vomit up. al _ ſo. men. that ſeek their own glorie, 
thereby emtie themſelves'of glorie,. and become inglorious. Be- 
ſides, the immoderate uſe of Honey breeds choler, &c. 
 e Mana is very neat.akin to Honey, nor is .its origine much 
diſtant. Neither the one or the other are properly Dew, as the 


_ . Ariſtoteleans would fain perſuade us ;. but each has its permanent 
* miſtion and firme, temperament. . Manna. recgives- ts luſcious 


 Hrzetneſs from fenigenions Honey, That nitroſe.Salt , which 


Manna has ii.if, greatly conduceth to-its purgative facultie, Hence 


# they eſtime the Calabrian Marina moſt efficacious z becauſe that 


Country aboupds with nitroſe Salt. It conſiſtes aoof a pinguious 
halitus. Of_ Manna its. Nature,, Cauſes, Kinds, abd Ufes ſee 
Alagnenus Ne. Manna, 4. 

4. Sugar, ſtiled by the Latines Saccharum , by. the Greeks gax- 
egy, from the Arabic n3D fachar, as this from the Hebrew "Jv, 
to make drunk,, was anciently eſtimed by Dioſcorides, toibe a 'kind 
of Honey. But this miſtake is reCtificd,by Srrabo, bb, 15. and late 
experience, which aſſures us , that Sugar. is extratted ont of a 


IS, 


« $.6.. Tabaco its abuſe, &c. 

is indeed a kind of ſweet Salt, yet tempered with a more pin- 
gutous juice. It has much of Sulfur and hot Spirits in it, which 
nouriſh much, _ Yet it is very noxious and hurefa to mans bodie, 
in that 1t cauſeth obſtruftions, heats ; yea inflames the bloud, 
breeds choler and ſcorbutic humors. And I no way dout but 
that the prevalence of the Scurvey now .in England, beyond former 
times, owes its origine much to our exceſſe herein. 

5- We may adde Tabaco, which is an ignite Plant , called b 
the native Americans Picielt, by thoſe of H:ſpamiola, Pete be Cenu 
as by thoſe of New France, Peti, Petum, and Petunum., It was 
called by the French Ncotiara, from Fobn WNicotirs Embaſſador to 
the King of France, who Ar. 155g. firſt ſent this Plantinto France, 
But now it is generally by us Europeans termed Tabaco, (which 
we improp?rly pronounce Tobacco, a name firſt given it by the 
Spaniards from their Iland Tabaco, which abounded with'this 
Plant; whereof had Plaro had as much experience as we, he 
would, without al peradventure, have philoſophiſed thereon, They: 
ſay we are beholding to Sir Francis Drake's Mariners for the 
knowlege and ule of this Plant , who brought its Seed from Yrr- 
ginie 1nto Englan{ about the year 1585. They recite many vir- 
cues proper to it, as that it voideth Rhewmes, tough Flegmes, GC. 
Iſhalnot denie but that Tabaco may have a good uſe both com-. 
mun and medicinal, when taken moderately, by ſuch as it is pro= 
per for. As (1) I grant it to bs uſeful for Mariners at Sea, 
if taken with diſcretion, for the evacuation of thoſe pituitous 


tumors, which they contract by the injurie of marine vapors; as - 


alſo for Soldiers when in their Campe, for a parile reaſon. . (2) 
Neither do.I denie its medicinal uſe in many caſes, ſpecially for 
cold pituitous, phlegmatic bodies , when taken with diſcretion 
and moderation. Though I conceive the chewing of its leaf to 
be far more medicinal and leſs noxious, than the ſmoke in moll 
caſes, of which ſee Mqrnenus, de Tabaco, Exercit.g. $. 1, &c. But 
whatever its virtues may be, when taken metlicinally , it is with» 
out dout, as generally now taken in Exelazd, the cauſe of many 
great diſeaſes. It is univerfally confeſled, that its nature 1s nar- 
cotic and fupiſyins : whence it. cannot but be very hurtful to the 


Brain and Nerves, cauſing Epilepſics , Apoplexies , Lethargies, . 


and paralytic Diſtempers. I had three friends, and two of them 
worthy Divines, taken away by Apoplexies within the ſpace of 
an year, al great Tabaconiſts, Again it fils the Brain with fuli- 


ginoſe. 
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Tabaco-#ts abuſe, &tc: B. 3.C. 9. 
ginoſe black vapors or ſmoke, like the Soot of a Chimney. Pax 
wins, a great Anatomiſt, and Falkenburzirs affirme , that by the 
abuſe of tis Fume, the Brain contractes a kind of black Soot ; 
and they prove their opinion both by Experience and Reaſon, 
Raphel:ngius relates , that Parrvins diffefting one that had been a 
great Smokey, found his Brain clothed with a kind of black Soct, 
And Faik-:bargins proves by three reaſons , That not oily fuls- 
ginoſe vapors, but alſo a black, cruſt, like that of the Soot on a Chimneys 
back, is contrafted on the Shul, by the iwmoderate uſe of Tebaco. 
And Magnenus (who ſeems too much a friend toit, yet) Exercit. 6. 
$. 13. of Tabaco, grants, * That it is not eaſie to relate what are 
« the damages, which the inordinate and immoderate uſe of, this 
©Fume brings to man : For, beſides that inexplebile and greedy 
<Juſt of taking it, by its daily uſe the Memorie is much hurt, the 
<Brain exſiccated, the Ventricule or Stomach violated ; the Life 
© ſhortned : and if ſuch have children, yet they are not uſually 
© long-lived, but confumtive. And F.-10. he proves ſtrongly, That 
the immoderate uſe of ſmoke of Tabaco doth greatly hurt and impede 
fecnnditie or the multiplication of children ;, in that it renders the 
Seed immature, &c. For which cauſe Amurathes the great 
Turke made an Edict againſt the ſmoking Tabaco. And the ſame 
Magnenus , Exercit. 6. $. 12. demonltrates nervoſely, That the 
Jmoke of T abaco greatly hurts the Memorie. Moreover it turnes the 
Head mto an Alembic , and makes it the Receptacle of Rheumes, 
and adventitious humors very pernicious thereto : and look as 
vapors by the beams of the Sun aſcend from the carth , and de- 
ſcend again in ſhowers ; juſt ſo do the Fumes of Tabaco cauſe va- 
pors to aſcend from al parts of the bodie into the head , and de- 
icend in al manner of Catarrhes, Rheumes, and Deſtillations. 
Whereas al Rheumes ought, in their natural courſe, to deſcend, 
not aſcend into the head; which is of it ſelf frigid, And where- 
aSit is ſaid, that Tabaco is uſeful to evacuate Rheumes, it's found 
by experience, that it breeds more than it evacuates, and that by 
heating the bloud , and cauſing obſtruftions to an exceſſive de- 
gree. It likewiſe diſpirits the ſtomach, deſtroyes the appetite to 
natural food ; as alſo the radical moiſture and native heat, and 
dries the bodie exceſſively. That it has much poiſon in it, 1s 
moſt evident by its Oil, whereby a Dog is ſoon poiſoned. Hence 
ſome of our Herbaliſts , from the reſſemblance it has to Henbane 
both in Figure and Qualitics, cal it, and that perhaps not _—— 

| we 
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The Henbane of Pern. That it has been one main cauſe of thoſe 
ſeorbutic humors, whica of late have greatly infelted our Engliſh 
bodies, beyond our Anceſtors, Iam no way doutful. And in- 
deed our exceſle in the uſe of Tabaco, is ſo far taken notice of 
by other Nations, that one faith of us, That the bodies of Engliſh 
men, who ſo much indulge themſelves in the uſe of Tabaco, ſeem to be 
devencrated into the nature of Barbarians, And another ſaith X 
That the abuſe of th:s herbe in England and Holland # now grower 
to an exceſſe of madneſſe, But belides the natural evils that attend 
the abuſe of this Weed , how many moral evils follow the ſame! 
What voluntarie ſlaves are molt mea to it, by their love thereto! 
What a ſtrange bewitching qualitie has it to captivate both the. 
Judgments and Afections of many wiſe and pious men! Is it 
not a prodigious conſumer of time, and promoter of idle ſocie- 
tie? But, becauſe experience gives life and forme to general 
notions, I have prevailed with my ſelf to offer ſomewhat on 
mine own experience, touching the noxious qualities of Tabaco. 
Having by a long ſedentary life contracted an il habit of bodie, 
I was adviſed to the uſe of Tabaco, for the voiding hot rheumes 
I labored under , as alſo for the keeping my bodie ſoluble : but 
after long expzrience I found quite contrary effefts. It's true it 
brought away much rheume : but I am now convinced, that it 
cauſed as mych, at leaſt worſe than what it brought away. For, 
beſides that it made my head the commun receptacle of al 
rheumes, which is againſt Nature, and that which cauſeth great 
obſtructions in the Brain and Nerves ; I found my ſelf more in- 
clined to Fluxcs of Rheume on my face and other parts, my 

ud more inflamed by a ſeroſe falt Rheume, my bodie more hot 
and drie. And although it did ſometimes open my bodie, yet 
afterward I found it more coſtive. And that which 1s generally 


pleaded for it, as a means to keep the body ſoluble, 1 conceive to - 


be but a general and vulgar miſtake: for it workes in the ſame 
manner that {!yſers do, by forcing Nature, which makes her 
moreſpiritleſs, dul, and flaggiſh in the natural evacuation of ex- 
crements. hence the frequent uſe of Clyſters , fave in caſe of 


abſolute neceſlitic , is generally forbidden by the wiſeſt of Phy- - 
ſicians. 1ever found Tabaco repugnant to my Nature, aftccting : 


the Nerves even in the extreme parts; inclining me to vomit 
and other unnatural motions; and yet fo far was my bodie or 
fancie charmed by its bewitching fumes, as that 1 daily expected 


it, 
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it, at my wonted ſeaſons (which were not many) as much as my 
daily food. But upon advice and obſervation of others in a 
neighbouring Nation, who are generally exempted from theſe 
ſcorbutic humors and rheumes, we arcinfeſted with, (as I con- 
ccive fromthe exceſſive uſe: of hot things) I came under a fixed 
reſolution to deliver my ſelf from this -vaſlalage. And this [ 
account not the leaſt deliverance of my life, having ſince enjoyed 
a much better and more healthful habit of bodie. In fine, I 
ſhal conclude with the cautions given by Magnenus, Exercit. 4. F.1, 
&c. touching the uſe-of Tabaco. (1) That Tabaco ts not proper 
for perſons of choleric or melancholic tempers, nor yet for hot and drie 
bodies. (2) That the frequent and familiar uſe of it is good for no 
»an. For the frequent and familiar uſe of any Medicament de- 
ſtroyeth the medicinal uſe thereof, Thoſe that expect benefit 
by Tabaco., onght to ule it very rarely. (3) If the fomach be 
good, but the head infeſted with Catarrhes , the maſtication or chewing 
of Tabaco is more proper than the fume or ſmoke. 1 could wiſh King 
Fames advice and hatred againſt Tabaco were wel conſidered. 
Thou wilt,Reader, pardon this digreſſton ſeemingly ſevere, which 
nothing but ſincere love to the Good and Honor of my Nation, 
could have extorted from me. © 

6. Laſtly, Plato reckons among ignite Liquors Pitch and Gum. 
Pitch, called by the Grecians wiaza and nirla, from airvs the Pine- 
rree, according to Plinte, is nothing elſe but the flux of burnt Re- 
fine. The Reine deſtils from the Pine-tree, Firre-tree, Cedar, &c. 
which being burned in the Furnace produceth Pitch ; which re- 
ceiveth its blackneſſe from the fire; and is received in little ca- 
nals about the fire. That which deſtils firſt is more ſimple , an& 
only liquid. | 

Gum, called by Plato xixz, is the Tears of certain Plants congeled 
in their Trunc. It hasa reſſemblance to Refine, yet differs, in 
that Reſine is more ignite, ſulfureous and oily, Gum more wa- 
tery. See Philoſ. Gen, P.1, 1.3. c.2. [.8. $.7,8. 

$. 7. Next to Plants follow Animals, which Moſes philoſophi- 
ſeth of, Gen. 1. 20 25, and Plato in his Timens, pag. 38. and 
elſewhere. And the grand queſtion which comes under debate 
in diſcourling of Animals 1s rouching their Sou!, whether it be 
HMateric! or Immaterial, And here are two extremes of dange- 
rous conſequence, The Carteſiaris make the Souls of Brytes to 
be ſo far immerſed in mater, as that they partake neither df Senfe 

; or 


S. 2. $.7. The Souls of Brutes material, corporeons, fiery. 


or Apprehenſion. Some Flatoniſts, on the other hand , make the 

Souls of Brutes to be Immaterial , and immediately created by God. 
The former ſentiment ſeems to be taken up againſt commun ſenſe 
and reaſon ; the later , againſt Faith and Theologie, as we have 
endeavored to demonſtrate, Philo. Gen. P. 1. 1.3. c.2. /.8. $. 1. 


And becauſe the later Hypotheſis is aſſerted by ſome Divines of The Souls of 
Note, as if bottomed on Plato's Philoſophic, and in it felf ratio. Brates materiz! 


nal, I ſhal adde, thgt it ſcems altogether to contradict both Scri- 
pture, Reaſon, and Plato's Sentiments. As for the Scriptures, 
Moſes poſitively affirmes, Gen. 1. 24. that Brutes, both as to 
their bodies and ſouls, were produced out of the Earth as their 
proper Seminarie : whereby he diſtinguiſheth them from the Soul 
of Man, which he aſſures us; was inſpired by God , Ger. 2. 7. 
Morcover the Scripture frequently teſtifies, that the ſoul of the 
beaſt is in its bloud : yea the bloud is ſaid to be the very ſoul, by a 
Metonymie, Gen. g. 4. Lev. 17. 11, 14. Laſtly, the Scripture in- 
formes us, that the ſpirit of the beaſt goeth downward to the earth, 
and us turned into duſt, Eccleſ. 3.20, 21. 4. e. it is corruptible and 
material. And indeed this Hypotheſis of the animal Souls being 
immaterial ſeems very repugnant to Reaſon, yea commun Senſe. 
Is it not moſt evident , that there are innumerable quantities'of 
Inſefts daily produced by the ſpermatic virtue of the Sun? And 
can we imagine, that al theſe have immaterial Souls? Is it not 
too great an infringement and impoſition on the wiſdome of God 
to conceive, that he has endowed every Flie or Worme with an 
immaterial and immortal Soul? But to conclude, that Plato was 
of a quite contrary perſuaſion, is evident by what Herocles, in 
Carm, Pythag: pag. 133. Cites out of him : galvdſe: 3 5 wp of oy 
Prwwirey \{uvyar, ixdrlw aurd; Vvaregions* 6H 5 of dAiguy mire umn, 
wg]tyoy 74 Lemethicy are Quay, us TlndTwr: Jxfi xy Tiualy 
Iv92zoptiv, why @Z wgorxts 3 Ini rut 'prynue ED T4 O48 THIr wears, 
God ſeems to have produced al the Souls of men ; but as for the ſole 
kinds of Brutes, thoſe were committed to the framing of Nature, as 
it ſeems to Plato, and Timzus the Pythagorean who held, that nothing 
of thoſe things which are obnoxious to death ſhould be immediately pro- 
d:ced by God. 


But 7lato's genuine Hypotheſis ſeems this , That the corporeous The corporeous 
ſenſitive Soul is a ſubtile ethereous Fire, ſeated in the vital and animal Soul ft. 


Spirits, Thus in his T5mens , pag. 79. he faies, That every Animal 


bas in its venes and bloud, uwylw Tiva Uigay mugs, an inexiſtent foun- 
Bbb tain 
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tain of fire, &c. The like in what precedes, pag. 76. 78. Alſo 
the Stoics held, That there was in al Animals wig vogoy xj TE rnay, 
an intelligent artificial fire. Thus alſo Yerulam, Gaſſendus, Derodon, 
Willis, Fabry, and Du Hamel, with others, generally concur in the 
maintaining this Hypotheſis, as we have largely demonſtrated, 
Philoſ. Gen. P. 1.1, 3.c. 2.ſe.8.F.2. 

They generally make two parts of the corporeous Soul, the Vital, 
and Senſitive or Animal ſtrictly ſo termed. »The Yital facultie 
reſides in the Heart , the Anmal in the Brain, The Vital is fo- 
mented and preſerved by the circulation and fermentation of the 
bloud, as alſo by a more benigne heat : to which the Ventricule, 
Liver, and Inteſtines arc ſubfervient. But the Animal facultie 
has its principal ſeat in the Brain, as Plato, Tim. p, 44. Thence it 
becomes the fountain of al Sexſe and Morion. Senſe is either Ex- 
terior Or Interior, Plato defines Senſe, The communion of Bodie and 
Soul with things externe. And, in his Theeter. pas. 184. he diſtin- 
guiiheth the Facultie of ſenſe from the Organ : the Facultie he 
makes to be the Principe by which,the Organ, that which perceiveth, 
The ſenſitive Soul is affected by every impulſe or touch of the 
externe object : and it has Organs accommodated to every ob- 
ject : ineach of which there is a conformation of Pores, as alſo 
a diſpoſition of animal Spirits, according to the various etfluvia or 
ſpecies ſent forth from the ſenſile object. Hence there are two 
things chiefly to be conſidered in Senſe : The impreſſion of the 
object on the Organ, and the perception of that impretſion. (1) 
The Object impreſſed on the Organ leaves its type , character, or 
image there ; and ſoin a peculiar manner determines the animal 
Spirits, which refide in that Organ. (2) The type or character 
mmpreſſed on the Senſe is conveighed to the commun Senſe, which 
I conceive to be no other than the Phantaſie, where the impreſſion 
1s perceived, 

The Externe Senſes are five, Sight, Hearing, Sme!, Taſte, Touch. 
Of which Plato, Theer. pag. 156. (1) S:ght 1s of al the Senſes the 
molt acute, efficacious, and noble. So Plato, Phaar. 250. os nuiv 
3Euldrn, &c. Thus Repub. lib. 6. paz. 507. The excellence of 
ſight conſiſtes in this, that it apprehendeth things moſt remote, 
by the moſt ſubtile ſpecies, with the moſt ſwift perception, and 
with the higheſt delight. The Objett of ſight is Light and Coler. 
So Plato, Repub. 6. pag. 507, $98. Theſe the New-Philoſophers 
make to be one and the ſame; and indeed both Zzzhr and Colors to 

be 
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be but ſubtile Flames : which ſeems alſo to be Plato's ſentiment, 
Tim. pag. 67. Color ts nothing elſe but a certain flame or fulour ſtream- 
ing from bodies, having parts accommodated to our ſizht. So in like 
manner Light, according to Plato, and Plotinus his Interpreter, 
is nothing elle but a ſubrile Flame, as Philaſ. General. P. 1.1. 3. c.2. 
ſeft. 2.$. 2. The Eye, which is the Organ of ſight, is one of the 
molt beautiful ſtructures in the bodie. How admirable is it, that 
in ſuch a little mole or glabe there ſhould be ſuch varietie' of 
parts, order, and uſe ! that it ſhould move every way with ſuch 
facilitie , ſpecially in the human bodie! that it ſhould have fo 
many tunics and humors, ſo many Muſcles and Bones, ſuch Lids 
to defend and protect it! (2) The Audite or Hearing is deſcri- Hearing. 
bed by Plato, Tim. pag. 67. and by Timexs Locrus, pag. 100. And 
it is judged by al next in dignitie to Sight. Its proper object is 
Sound : and the proper Medium , through which Sounds are con- 
veighed to the Ear, is the Air ; which yet Wilks underſtands not 
of the whole maſle of the Air, but of certain ſonorific particles 
diffuſed throughout the bodie of the Air; which being more 
ſubtile, and of a more rapid motion , tranſmit the Sound to the 
Ear. Theſe ſonorific particles he makes to be certain little ſaline 
bodies intermixed with the Air. (3) Touching the Smel Plato Smet. 
diſcourſes, Tim. pag. 66. This ſenſe is given Animals for the 
diſcerning of their food at a diſtance. And indeed Brutes have 
ordinarily a more acute ſmel than Man. The proper Organ of 
this Senſe are certain rubulate Membranes within the cavernes of 
the Noſtrils, which contain certain fibroſe Nerves very thick in- 
terwoven therewith. For into thoſe Membranes are conveighed 
from both proceſſus mammillares very many ſmal Nerves ; by means 
of which the impreſſion received from odors is conveighed to the 
ſtriate bodies. (4) The Guſte or Taſte 1s very near akin to the Tafie, 
Smel : for the Smel being il-diſpoſed by any deſtillation , the 
Taſte is alſo vitiated, if not taken away. And what things are 
pleaſing or diſplealing to the Smel, are fo for the moſt part to the 
Taſte. The Taſte allo is near akin to the Torch. So the Philo- 
ſopher, 44dos ap4 715, the T aſte is a kind of Touch, The proper 
object of the Taſte is Sapor. . Al Sapors are ſimple, or compoſite. 
The ſimple are ſharp, bitter, ſalſe, acid, ſweet, &c, Theſe are the 
Elements of the compound Sapors ; which the ſagacitic of Nature 
and luxurie of Art have invented,to gratifie delicate palates. The 
Organ of the Taſte is the Tongue, with the Palate, whic for the 
. Bbb 2 Ciſſoiving 


Phantaþt. 


Touch, Phantaſie. B.3. C.g. 


diſſolving of the obje&t taſted are imbued with a menſtruous 
liquor. Yet the immediate Organ of Talte, as of al other ſenſes, 
are the fibroſe Nerves. The lite and growth of Animals depend 
much on this Senſe , which Plato treats of in his Tim. pag. 65. 
(5) The Toxch is a more craſle, but ample Senſe, that which af. 
fords Criteria to the other Senſes. Its Organ is moſt diffuſed, and 
almolt coextended to the whole bndie, both within and withonr. 
Yet the proper and immediate Organ of Touch in every part 
ſeems to be thoſe fibroſe Nerves filled with animal Spirits, which, 
like Lute-ſtrings, aſſoon as they are touched, transfer the impreſ- 
ſion to* the Cerebelle or ſftriate Bodzes, See Will:s, de Anim, Brut, 
cap. 11, 

[That Brutes are inveſted not only with externe , but alſo with 
interne Senſe, Apprehenſion, and Afﬀettion, 1s evident from the teſti- 
monie of Plats, and, which is higher, of Reaſon it ſelf, The Car. 
teſian Antitheſis we have refuted , Philoſ. Ger. l. 3. c. 2. ſ.8. F. 5. 
The prime interne Senſe is Phantaſie, of which Plato philoſophi- 
ſeth, Sophiſt. pag. 263, 264. Which he ſeems, and that moſt ra- 
tionally,,to make the commur Senſe, wherein al the externe Senſes 
lay up their Ideas or Species. So Philo Fudens, that great Plato- 
niſt , pag. 234. gavlacia HI i Timo, The Phantaſie is the im- 
preſſion of figures in the Soul : for what ever each ſenſe brings in, the 
Phantaſie, as a Ring, doth ſeal with its Charatter. Indeed the 
Phantafie ſeems to be juſt like a Palace hung with al manner of 
Pictures or Images , brought in by the externe Senſes , and ador- 
ned by Phantaſte. And that mere Brutes have admirable Ideas 
both connate and acquired loged in their Phantaſies is evident. 
(1) They have many natural Inſtinits of ſelf-preſervation , procrea- 
tion, &c., which are part of the Law of Nature impreſſed on their 
Beings. Hence by the ſame natural Inftinits they proſecute thoſe 
means which are molt conducible to their good, and avoid ſuch 
as are repugnant thereto. Whence Brutes , in the diſcerning 
of Plants, are wiſer than men : for they perceive by the firſt 
taſte, yea ſmel, what Plants are for food , what medicinal, and 
what venimous. Yea this natural Inſtin&t ftrongly impels them 
to aCtions not merely ſimple, but moſt complicate. To theſe we 
may refer thoſe auguſt and politic Commun-wealths of Bees, &c. 
(2) Brutes alſo have their acquired Notices of things, and thoſe 
both from 1nſtitution, Experience, Exemple, and Im'tation. Henee 
the ſagacitic of Dogs and ather Brutes ariſeth ſometimes ſo.bigh, 

as 
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as that they ſeem to have ſome ſhadows of Reaſon and praftic 
Syllogiſmes. Yet the Apprehenſion of Brutes comes vaſtly ſhort 
of that in men, both in the Objett, Subjeft, and Mode of knowing. 
For Brutes apprehend only things ſerſib/e and ſwgular;, but man 
things ſpiritual and univerſal : Fhe Apprehenſion of Brutes is 
only ſenſitrve, imaginative , ſuperficial, arett;, but mans, ſpirital, 
ratiocinative, firme, intime, ſolid, univerſal, reflexe. 

Such as the Senſe and Knowlege is, ſuch alſo are the Paſſions and A4nimat Paſſi-- 
Aﬀettions of the corporeous Soul ; of which ſome are ſubject to ons 
Pleaſure, others.to Grief. So Plato, Tum. paz. 64. where he makes 
Pleaſure and Grief the prime paſſions , whence al other receive 
their origine. Pleaſure is the placid paſture and enlargement of 
the Soul : whence follow Love, Deſire, Hope, Confidence, Boldnefſe. 

Grief is the contrattion and dejettion of the corporeous Soul : 
whence Fear, Deſbair, Anger , Hatred, Puſillanimiiie, Baſhfulneſſe, 
Of theſe more largely, Phuloſ. Gen. P.1. 1.3. c.2. ſett.8. $.6. 

As for the Diſtributions of Animals, they are either Brutes. or The Diflributi» 
Men, Brutes are diſtributed by Moſes, Gen. 1. 20, 21. into thoſe 0n of Brutes- 
that creep, or go, or ſwim, or flie. So Plato, Tim. pag. 91, 92. and 
Polit. pag. 263, 264. (1) Volatile or flying Animals are fuch as 
agitate or move themſelves through the Air, by the vibration of 
their wings. They are called by Moſes Gen. 1. 39 Fowls of Hee- 
ven. Their levitic and aptitude to flie is from their Feathers : 
every feather is hollow, and repleniſht with a Spirit or calid Va- 
por, which draws to it al the moiſture that is taken in: ſo that. 

Birds void no urine. (2) Fiſhes ſwim by their Finnes. (3) Gref- 
files or going Animals are diſtributed by Moſes and Plato into 
fourfooted, or twofooted. (4) Reptiles or creeping Animals have a 
long bodie deſtitute of feet, made up of certain Yertebre, or 
little cartilaginaceous rings 3 by the contrattion or extenſion of 
which they complicate and explicate themſelves. Such are al 
ſorts of Serpents, &c. Others diſtribute Brutes [17] into Perfett, 
or Inſet. [2] Into ſuch as are produced by wniwvocal genera. 
tion, or equivocal, [3] Into ſuch as are ſanguimeons, Or exangui- 
0445 : which are cither terreſtrial, or aquatic. [4] Into domeſtic, 
or widd. Ofal theſe ſee Philoſ. Gen. P.1. 1.3, c.2. ſeft.8$. $7... 
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SECT. III. 


The Microcoſme, or Man. 


Man a Microcoſme , his Excellence : his Parts, Spirit , Soul, and- 
Bodie. The Bodies produttion, Job 10, 10, 11. Pſal. 139, 13 - 
16. Medicine Prophylactic and Therapeutic. The Cauſes of Diſ- 
eaſes, Exercices of Nature, and Medicaments. The human Soul 
(1) its (reation and Union with the animal Soul and Bodie, (2) 
Its Spiritualitie. (3) Its infinite Capacitie. (4) Its Perfettion. 
(5) 1ts Immortalitie. The Souls faculties the ſame with it ſelf and 
each with other. The Intellett, its Objeft, and Habits, The Wil, 
its Object, Appetite or Pondus, Aﬀettions, and Atts. The natural 
Libertie of the Wil, its Dominion , Confirmation by Divine Con- 
curſe, Voluntary Neceſſitie, Difference , and formal Nature in ra- 
tonal Spontaneitie. 


Man a Micre» $. If having diſcourſed at large of the Macrocoſme, or 


coſme, and his 
Excellence. 


greater World, he deſcends to the Acrocoſme, or leſſer 

World of Man, Tim. pag. 68, 69. where he layes down this Hy- 

pothelis, That God _ man ſuch an Univerſe , as contains al other 
Animals both mortal and immortal: i.e, Man is a ſingular Mcro- 
coſme, wherein is to be ſeen what ever lies ſcattered up and down 
in the greater World. So Plotinus ſaith, That in Man hes hid the 
feeds of althings. He is indeed the Compend of the Univerſe ; 
prefiguring the Earth by his pulvereons Maſle, the Plant by Ve- 
getation, the Brute by Senſe , the Sun and Moon by his Eyes, the 
Heaven by the ſwiftneſſe of his motion, the Angel by his Reaſon. 
Morever Plato, Leg. 7. pag. 803. faith, ayIgumey 5 ©43 71 waiyney 
$puny arniey, KC. That Man is a certain Enterlude of God, and hs 

moſt excellent Opifice, Yea, elſewhere he makes Man to be, SaJuz 

Iavuceroy , the miracle of miracles: in whom the wiſe God hath 
conjoined mortaland immortal, terrene and celeſtial, He is indeed 

conſtituted in the Horizon and Confines of Time and Eternitie ; 

the Centre of both Natures, ſpiritual and corporeous, mortal and 

immortal , beneath things Divine , but above things mundane. 

Thus alſo Moſes Gen. 1. 26. whom Plato imitates in his Encomium 

of Man. There are various arguments which demonſtrate the 

excellence and preference of Man above al this inferior World. 
(1) Inte- 


(1) Inferior Creatures have their Natures contracted, and Capa- 
cities limited ; but Mans Nature rejoyceth with a kind of Infini- 
tude, Amplitude, and Univerſalitie, at leaſt Phyſic, if not Moral. 
(2) Man, as Man, has a natural, remote, and paſſive (apacitie;, but 
Man, if gracious, has alſo a moral, next, and ative capacitic of 
Contemplating, Loving, and Enjoying God, as his firlt Principe 
and laſt End, Whereas al inferior Creatures are under no attive 
motion , but only paſſive reduCtion to their laſt end. (3) Man 
was made Lord of this lower World under God , but above al 
mundane things. 


$.3.4.1. The Spirit,Soul,Bodie. The ProduGion of the Bodje, 375 


The Parts of Man are three: Bode, Soul, and Spirit. Thus The Spirit,Sou!, 
Deut.6. 5. where 27 the heart denotes the Rational Soul, WB3 the Bod#e, 


A1imal Soul, and TRQ Strength, the Bodie, with its Force. Theſe 


three parts are more plainly laid down by Paul, 1 Theſ. 5. 23. 1 Thef, 5. 23. 


Spirit, Soul, and Bodie. (1) The Spirit is ſtiled by Plato, 73 Sor, 
the Divine part, asaſlimilated to God: alſo 5 awuar, the Demon, 
as to its Underſtanding : whence it's ſtiled alſo by Socrates 5 xe: 
Feyoyds, the Schole-maſter : and by others, 73 yorgy * alſo 73 nyc 
porexdy, the Ruler, (2) The Animal Soul is [tiled by the Hebrews, 
WDJ, as Ger. 9.4. Lev. 17. 11, from WE to reſpire or breathe : 
and by the Grecians 4vyd, from 4x4», which 1ignifies alſo to 
reſpire ; b2cauſe Reſprration is a main exercice of life. It's ſtiled 
by Plato, 73 Drury, the Mortal : as by Socrates and Plotinus , 73 
Sneler, the Brute;, bzcauſe men communicate with Brutes thereby. 
(3) The Bodie is ſtiled by Plato gue, the Sepulchre of the Soul - 
and by his Followers, 72 3g3avor, the Inſt-um:ne. The connexion 
and relation of theſe three each to other 1s very conſiderable : 
The Spirit or Mind is immediately created and infuſed by God , 
and primarily united to the Animal Soul; whereby it is alſo uni- 
ted to the Bodie. The Animal corporcous Soul reſults from the 
texture of Vital and Animal Spirits. The corporeous Sout is the 
Organ of the Spirit ; and the Bodie of the corporeous Soul. The 
Spirit is Kin? , the corporeous Soul Ycceroy, and the Members of 
the Bodic Subjects. 


As for the firſt Creation of the Bodie, we find mention thereof, yy po4u7 ion 
Gen.2.7. where Moſes ſaith, That God framed man out of the duſt of of the Brdze, 
the Earth By ſignifies drie, ſmal, vile duſt, or Aromes : which Call Ges 2» 7- 


machus cals #waiv- The Verb 1" is very emphatic, alluding to 
the framing of earthen veſſels , curiouſly wrought by the Potter. 


The natural Generation of the Human Bodie is accurately and 
lively 
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Job 10. 10,11. lively deſcribed by Zob and David. Fob 10. 10. Dideſt not thou 


'Plal. 135+ 13, 


I, 155 15, 


Phyſic Apho- 
riſmes for the 


pour me forth as milk, and coagulate me as cheeſe ? He alludes to the 


firſt formation in the wombe. Thence v. 11. Tho# haſt clothed me 
with skin and fleſh, and haſt covered me with bones and nerves: 5. e. 
The ſeed being conſolidated, and members in part formed, they 
are clothed with skin and fleſh, as alſo covered and corroborated 
with bones and nerves, which give force and ſtrength to the bodie. 
But this formation of the Bodie in the wombe, and Gods pecu- 
liar concurrence thereto is lively and fully illuſtrated by David, 
Pſal. 139. 13. Thou haſt covered me in my mothers wombe : 4. e. 
Thou haſt formed me there. Then he addes the manner of it, v. 14., 
For I am fearfully and wonderfully made 1, marvellous are thy workes : 
i.e. in my formation. So v. 15. My ſubſtance was not hid ou 
thee. TDYy, my bone or bode : not one of my bones lay hid from 
thee, When I was made in ſecret, 4.e. in my mothers wombe : and 
curiouſly wrought, apt. The Hebrew Sp" properly ſignifies 
to wore with the needle , Or to weave various figures or piftures in 
T ape#tric, or ſuch like curious works.” The formation of the human 
bodie in the wombe is compared to ſuch curious workes, thereby 
to illuſtrate its admirable contexture of various Members , Hu- 
mors, Venes, Arteries, Nerves, Bones , Ligaments , Membranes, 
Skins, Fleſh, like your Phrygian garments. Thence it follows : 
In the loweſt parts of the earth. Which the Chaldee and Munſter 
underſtand of the wombe, as the Phraſe ſeems to be uſed, Eph. 4. 9. 
Thence he addes v. 16. Thine eyes did ſee my ſubſtance , yet being 
imperfett, a7, my rude informe maſſe, whiles it was but a mere 
Embryo, before it had any figure or ſhape. Whence it follows : 
And in thy book, al my members were written, As if he had ſaid: 
Every member was written down in thy Dzarie, aſloon as, yea 
long before they were framed. The ſenſe of the whole is this : 
How is it poſſible, that any thing in me ſhould be hid from thee, 
ſeing al my members, and what ever belongs to me was framed 
by thee ! This admirable Architecture of the human bodie is ele- 
gantly deſcribed by Plato, Tim. pag. 73 76. of which ſee Philof. 
Gen. P.1.1.,3.c.2. ſ. 9.5.2. 

$. 2. Having given theſe brief touches of mans Bodie and its 
Origine, we now procede to lay down ſuch phyſic or medicinal 


conſervation of eAphoriſmes and Preſcripts, as are given us by Plato and others, 


—_ in for the conſervation thereof in an Wregoie & withe, 4 good tem- 


perament and habitude of health and vigor. That the — » 
uce 


$.3. $.2. Phyſical Aphoriſmes for preſerving, ec. 
duced Medicine to Phyſics or Natural Philoſophie is evident both 
from name and thing. Hippocrates, the great Maſter of Medicinal 
Wiſdome, ſtiles Medicine uddnery iupuorateieny, the natura! Science. 
And indeed there ſeems ſuch an elſential connexion *rwixt Adeds- 
cine and Natural Philoſophie as that they cannot,without violence 
offered to both, be disjoyned each from other ; which Ariſtotle and 
others acknowlege. Whence it is, that thoſe great Philoſophers, 
Plato, Ariſtotle , and Theophraſtus , with others , mixe ſo many 
eMeaicinal Aphoriſmes with their Natwral Philoſophemes. Hence 
alſo, ſaies Apleins in Apol. * Let men ceaſe to wonder, if the Phi- 
© loſophers have in their very Doftrine diſcourſed of the Cauſes 
©and Remedies of Diſeaſes. To ſpeak a little of .Hedicine in 
general ; which is uſually deſcribed a prattic Art of conſerving 
and reſtoring Health: whence it is diſtributed by ſome into vyrenlu 
and $9egvwl:ixlw, others adde to theſe parts guoroaoyialu, wefcae- 
girl, enuerolixls* but I ſhould rather cloſe with that commun 
diſtribution of Medicine into wggpuaaxlixh, conſervative, and 3869: 
wid, curative. As for Prop 
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laftic,, Or conſervative Medicine, Of Prophylaftie 


we have many excellent Preſcripts and Rules given us by Plato, 7 ans the 


Hippocrates, and others, for the right management and improve- 


advantages of 4 
good habitude 


ment thereof, Plato informes us, that an ta, x; orggoia, 4 of bodice. 


good habitude and Craſis of bodze, is extremely advantageous for the 
due motions and exercices both of bodie and ſoul. So in his 
Timeus , pag. 88. he tels us: ule 5 eulnde Tos Gups, wire Þ lv 
iv &riv 00pd]@ xiner, wire cope Gre 4uyis, There 15 one preſer- 
vation to both : neither that the ſoul move without the bodie, nor yet 
the bode without the ſoul. So Timens Locrus, pag. 103. aſſures us, 
That the beginnings of al evils are from inordinate pleaſures , grief, 
deſires, and fears ; which are kindled from the il habitude and tem- 
perature of the bodie. a of awpdroy xggang, KC. the il Craſes of bo- 
dies produce theſe, &c. but to deſcend to particulars. 

One Rule given us for the conſervation of health, is, To con- 
ſider wel, and diligently to avoid the cauſes of diſeaſes. Plato, in his 
Timeus, tels us, what are the principal cauſes of al diſeaſes, (1) 
He ſaith, The primarie and principal cauſe of al diſeaſes is aovy- 
pdlele, an aſymmetric Or diſproportion of Qualities , namely, if they 
are either redundant or detective. This he alſo termecs aags- 
retie, &c. (2) Hence follows another cauſe of diſeaſes, which 


Plato cals , The mutations 0r alterations of the bloud , by reaſon of 


ſome corruptio: or preternatural fermentation. 


GTC 


For hence, ſaies he, 
ſprengs 


I. The Cauſes of 
Diſeaſes to be 4+ 
v0s ed. 

1. Difproportion 
of firit quali= 
HitSs 


2. Alterations. 
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3. Ataxie of 
Humors 


Cruditie the Mo- 
ther of Diſeaſess 


Canſes of Diſeaſes to be avoided. B.3.C.g, 

ings Bile, and pitwte or flegme, as al other ſick humors. (3) Ano. 
ther caufe of dileaſes he mentions, is dratia, an Ataxie, or diſorder 
of humors ;, namely, when Choler, Bile, Flegme, or Melancholie ad- 
mit any extravaſation , or flowing forth trom their proper ſeat, 
into any: other parts of the bodie; where fixing their ſeat, they 
cauſe a ſolution, and diſſolution. (4) Heppocrates ſaith, Aphor. 51. 
Far 78 mow T3 quo{ moxiuoy, eAl exceſſe is deſtruttive to Nature. 
This regards al excelles in repletions, or evacuations ; ſleep, Or watch. 
ings, &c. (5) Sudden mutations are apt to produce diſeaſes. This 
is implied in that Canon of Hippocrates, Aphor. 51. Sett. 2. Nature 
makes no ſudden changes : and every ſudden change is danscrous. (6) 
Another cauſe of ditcaſes, is an s! ſtomach, or concottion ; accord- 
ing to that Canon, Arn error in the firft concoftion is never cured in 
the refF, (7) Whence alſo follows another pregnant cauſe of 
diſeaſes, namely Crud{rie ;. according to that great Aphoriſine : 
(Tuditie is the mother of al diſeaſes. ' For indeed almoſt al diſcaſes 
under which men labor ordinarily ſpring from repletion and #ndi- 
geſtion; when more food is taken-in than Nature requires, or the 
itomach can digeſt. Yea, Phyſicians ſay,That a Plethora,or ful ſtate 
of bogze, even though it be without impuritie of blood, is dangerous as 
ro health; becauſe Nature if weak cannot weild it. But they 


-make cruditie the ſeminarie of al diſeaſes; becauſe health conſiſtes 


in two things, (1) Inthe due proportion of the humors, as wel 
in quantitie as qualitie. (2) In a certain ſpongious habitude of the 
whole bodie free fromal obſtructions, that ſo the ſpirits and blood 
may have a free circulation throughout al parts, and excremen- 
titious humors be” evacuated, Now craditie obltrufts both of 
theſe. (8) Hence follows Ob#trattion, which is reputed another 
{eminal parent or cauſe of Diſeaſes; ſpecially if the obſtruCtion 
be ſeated in any principal part, as the head and heart: whence 
flow Convulſions, Apoplexies, and Epilepſies , if the obſtruCtion be in 
the head, &c, (9) (atarrbes allo are judged another fountain of 
diſeaſes, &c, (10) Adiſlocation or ſolution of parts tendes much 
to the impairment and affliction of the whole : according to that 
Phyſic Canon ; cAl grief ariſeth from the ſolution of the Continuum. 
(11) Laſtly, the weakneſſe of any part tendeth greatly to the 
decay of the whole : for, as Phyſicians obſerve, The ſtronger parts 
thru#t their ſuperfluities on the weaker. Thus much of the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes. 

A ſecond great Prophylattic Canon for the conſervation of health, 
is 


'- $:3.4.2.  Natureto be maintained in her due Officer. | 279 


is this, To maintain Nature in her duc funttions, exercices, and opera- Native is to bf 
tions, This is laid down by Plato, in his Timens, pap. go. where maintained in 
he tels us, that Medicine chiefly conſiſtes in this, 7a Jixeias ixdro == cer ay 
xivhous SmduSover, To render to al their due operations. This iS Natura «ft 
more fully expreſt by Hippocrates 6. Epid. Comm. 5. Tit. 1. vigwy morborum 
pions ldlegi, Nat: res are the Phyſicians of diſeaſes. Whence Phy- Medicarrix : 
licians are ſtiled the Anifters of Nature, 5.e. to aſſiſt her in the _ —_ 
excrting her proper offices and exercices ; which are theſe. (1) node 
A natural excretion of ſeroſe humors, which is uſually accompliſhed agentem imi- 
by perfettive fermentation Or ebullition of the blood , whereby the ex- tari deber. Sex- 
crementitious parts are ſevered, and the whole maſſe of bloud py. 9+ mea. 
rified: beſides natural fluxes of the Femorrhoides,and Hemorrhbazes, "* —_—_— 
&c. (2) Another great office or exercice of Nature is Perſpiration, 
= ſenſible) which requires a ſpongious habitude of bodie 
ree from al obſtructions. And indeed no one can duly apprehend 
the ſovercign influence natural Perſpiration has for the conſerva- 
fion of health, asalſo for the expelling al noxious humors and 
malignant vapors. That which aſliſtes Nature herein is the keep- 
ing the bodice under exercices and motion in the open air, where- 
by the Pores arc kept open,&c. (3 Another office of Nature, is to 
keep the Spirits both natural, vital and animal, in their due vigor, 
aCtivitie and exercices. For it's wel known, that the Spirits are 
the great Fabricators and Opificers of whatever is tranſacted in 
the bodie. Now the Spirits are fed and conſerved by a regular 
commixture of radical moiſture and congenial heat. For bodies 
frigid have but a jejune and ſlender Spirit ; whereas things mode- 
rately hot are ſpirituoſe. Alſo things grateful to the Spirits do 
moſt foment and improve them. (4) Another exercice of Na- 
ture conſiſtes in the due Evacnation of excrements; which re- 
quires that the bodie be ſoluble and laxe, not coſtive ; for coſtive- 
neſle of bodie breeds many diſeaſes, &c. (5) Another office of 
Nature is to keep the bodie and al parts thereof permeable ; which 
is neceſſarie, in order to a due circulation of the bloud, and per- 
ſpiration. Plato in his Timexs, paz. 82. makes expreſlſe mention 
of the circulation of the blond, as we have ſhewen , Phijoſ. General. Benevivere eſt 
R1.l.3.c.2.ſe.g.$4 3. (6) Another office of Nature is to keep bene aſpirare, 
the Lungs in their due Craſis and exercice z whence that Canon, —_— S& 
To live wel is to breathe wel. 4 
A third Canon for the conſervation of health regards the Nor 
naturals, as they. cal them , namely Aliment, Air, Exercicey &C. gules for Ait- 
As for Aliment or food , Plato (as Pythavoras before him ) layes ment. 
CCC 2 much 


2, Perſpirations 


3» Spar4ts. 


Bene vivere eſt 
bene ingerere, 
digerere, & 
egcrere. 


Therapeutic Me- 
AiCINts 


Plato's Therapeutic Medicine. B.3.C. 9. 
much {treſſe on a good regiment or government in diet. Plato 
ſeems to make the main of Medicine to conſiſt in allowing, 3:xo/as 
Tegpes, proper or due food. For the ordering whereof he tels us: 
C1) That by how much the more ſimple diet is, by ſo much the 
better. So1n his de Repub. 3. pag. 404. he faies, Haile, Diet muſt be 
anni 4 morvroiuaCr, ſimple, not of differing ſorts, Soagain he faies, 
dTX4l Tegpal, x, T4 yuurdora, Simple diet and exercice are of great 
moment as to the conſervation of health. (2) In the ordering of 
diet there muſt be due regard had both to the quantitie and qua- 
litie thereof : for ſaies Plato, many diſeaſes, which are inſtigated 
and provoked by Medicaments, are cured by orderly diet. (3) In 
al Alimentation and Nutrition there 1s required a due Attraction, 
Concoction, and Extruſion. For al Aliment moving from the 
Center to the Circumference, requires a regular courſe in al theſe 
regards, ſpecially as to the firſt, v:z. Concoftion ; for as Sir Fran- 
cts Bacon obſerves : © The head (which is the ſource of animal Spi- 
©rits) is under the tuition of the ſtomach, having a great Sympa- 
© thie therewith; and al Cruditics have their riſe uſually from too 
© much repletion. | 

As for Air and Exercice they greatly conduce to the conſerva- 
tion of health. 

Plato alſo diſcourſeth wel of Therapeutic Medicine in theſe 
particulars. (1) He makes a Phyſician to be but guorws Ynodpu- 
cone, a Miniſter of Nature, to aſliſt her in her proper offces and 
operations. (2) Hence alſo heaſlerts, that jdrgwa eHedicine, by 
how much the more ſimple and connatural it is, by fo much the 
better and more commodious. For thofe are the belt Medica- 
ments, which work with, not againſt Nature : we are religiouſly 
to obſerve the footſteps of Natare. And therefore mild Cathar. 
tics, which relieve, are more eligible than violent. (3) Hence, 
add:s Plato, Timeus 8g. ds I  xafldporuy x, Evetonay owjue]& 5 
EZ Ne  uvraciay deicn, The beſt purgation 1s by Gymnaſtic exer- 
c:ce, (4, Hence alſo inthe ſame Timens, pas. 89. Plato addes, 
That purgation by Pharmacentic , or purgative Medicament *« 88 only 
then expedient, when neceſſarie, Ta 3 yoouud]a Goz wi widanus Eq xuv- 
Sves uk rerf icior papmartics * aaox 3 Fug voowy Tegror TIVE Th 
Cawy voy Tegoiome: Diſeaſes are not to be ſtrived againſt by Fharma- 
centic Medicaments , unleſſe they are very dangerous : for al conſtitu- 
tion of wſeaſes is ſomewhat like to Nature. So Hippocrates, SefF. 2. 
Aphg. 50. Diſeaſes contrafted by long cuſtome are oft better kept than 
cared, (5) Whence alſo follows another excellent Preſcript of 
Plato, 


8.3. $.2. The CharaGer of a good Phyſician. 


Plato, wherein he prefers a good diet, and exact regiment of the 
diſeaſed defore al Cathartic' or purgative Medicaments.- So in 
his Time#s, pag. 89. If any ſhal contend to haſten the C re of Diſea- 
ſes before they have had —— courſe, there uſually follows of ſmal 
great, andof few many diſeaſe 

Te ToleiTe, v4.9" gov ay ff Tl g,0hjy GAN & Qaguartdorlas xardy Sis 
Exon igebiciop, Wherefore al ſuch diſeaſes muſt be gently corretted by 
diet, neuther muſt an infeſt il be inſtioated or a by purging 
Medicaments, Hence that of Seneca : In diſeaſes nothing more dan- 
gerous and pernicious than an unſeaſonable Medicme. 

But Plato's great and main Canon, which takes in the ſum both 
of his Prophylattic and Therapentic Medicine is laid down in his Tim. 
pag. 90. thus: Ireamein 3 SI aayln wilds ia Ta; oixcing fndors Tes: 
gas x} uirno(s mdubyas, Al Medicine for every diſeaſe is one, to ren- 
der to every one his proper diet and motions. Hippocrates, 1n his Apho- 
riſmes, expreſleth this medicinal Canon thus, doxnors vyits, dxoels 
T&gis, aoxria miver, Healthful exercice, moderation of diet, attruitie 
of labors. This great Phyſic Canon of Plato and Hippocrates is 
comprehenſive of al other medicinal Rules ; but. particularly of 
theſe. (1) That the beſt purgation ts by exercitation, or natural mo- 
tion. (2) That ſimple Medicaments (which we cal Kitchin- Phyſic ) 
are beſt. (3) That ftrong and.violent Cathartics or purging Medica- 
ments are ſeldome or never to be uſed, but in caſes of abſolute neceſſitie. 


(4) That diſeaſes acquired by repletion or fulneſſe are to be cured by 
Evacuation. Hippocrates, Sett. 2. Aphor. 2.2. 1. e. by Faſting, Ter-- 


ſpiration, Sweating, &c. Al this is compriſed in the advice of Sir 


Theodore Maherne ,, a great French Phylician, on his death-bed to- 


a Noble friend, who demanding his advice for the preſervation 
of health, he replied : Be moderate in your Diet, uſe much Exercice, 
and but little Phyſic. 

Laſtly , becauſe the Cure of the Patient depends much on- the 
qualitic of the Phyſician , we ſhal give a brief Character of an 
able, faithful Phyſician , and that according to Plato's mind, with 
others, (1) Plato. worn in a Phyſician great $kil both ſpecu- 
lative and experimental : and the reaſon hereof he gives vs 1n his 
Gorgias, p 464. Some (ſaics he) ſeem to have an entlev, good havituds. 
of bodie, who indeed have nat. Which infirmitie none, 3 lalgjs T% 2 
Mt yuurasnay T15, but a Shilful experienced Phyſician can diſterne. 
He alſo ſuppoſeth a great meafure of skyl as requiſite to ſever no- 
xious humors from what are good. So in his Lib. 8. de Repub, 
P48: 
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"The Souls Creation. B.3. C9. 
pag. 567. ol ta]got 73 xolegey dpapivre;, atirum 73 Biaticoy, Phyſics 
ans purging out what is worſt, leave what is beſt behind, (2) Belides 
habitual sk1il Plato requires an attual application” of the ſame to 
particular caſes, with an univerſal circumſpetion and inſpection 
mto al accidents, though never ſo inconſiderable. So in his, de 
Legib, kb. 10. pag. 902. What ? when a Phyſician is both able and 
willing to cure the whole bodte, if he only conſiders greater maters, but 
negletts ſmaller, wil there be an happy Jo's of that Cure ? No, GC, 
This Rule of Plato regards not only $kil, but alſo faithfulneſſe and 
diligence ; which implies, [1] That Phyſicians uſe not unknown 
Remedies, when known and approved are at hand ; which is too 
commun amongſt many, thereby to make new Experiments, or 
for ſome other 11 end.[_2]That Phyſicians may not cure one diſeaſe 
by cauſing a greater, which is too frequent. [37] That Phyſicians 
are to endeavor the removal of the cauſe, and not only the curing 
of a-Symptome of the diſeaſe : not to imitate him, who in an He- 
&tic bodie endeayored to cure the Itch, [47]. A faithful Phyſician 
wil endeavor to cure a diſeaſe, not to deferre it only : as many. 
(3, Another qualitie eminently requiſite in a good Phyſician is 
meekneſle, tenderneſſe, and condeſcenſion to the Patients condi- 
tion. So Seneca, ſpeaking of a good Phyſician, faies : That he wil not 
refuſe the moſt ſerwile offices, nor yet be moved at the impatience of his 
Patient for his good, 4. e. he wil not make his own humor or wil, but 
his Patients good the meaſure of his prattice. (4) Laſtly, every 
man of judgment and experience might be his own beſt Phyſician, 
would he heed it : for there are but three things made eſſentially 
requiſite to a good Phyſician, that is, 1. Fudement, 2. Inftitution, 
3. Experience. And a man of an indifterent Judgment, by daily 
obſervation and experience of his own bodie, may in time be 
greatly inſtructed in the Cauſes of his Diſeaſes, as alſo in the 
Cure. 

- $. 3. After the Human bodie follows the Rational Soul, the ori- 
gine whereof we find, Ger. 2. 7. And God breathed into him the 
"breath of life. And Plato, Tim. pap. 69. poſitively affirmes , That 
the Rational Soul is produced immediate'y by God, And in his Phed. 

g. 245. he expreſly affirmes, the Soxl to be «24rvnlov, Ingenerable : 
Andeliewhere he makes the Soul to be ds 3y1O- qurdy, wx Yyperoy, 
a" Segue, a Plant of the ſupreme Being, not earthly but Heavenly. 
And that not only Adam's at firſt, butal other rational Souls are 
immediately created by God , is evidently demonſtrable "_ by 
acre 


ſacred Autoritie and rational Arguments. As for the Autoritie 
of Scripture it fully concurs with us in this point : as P/al. 33.15. 
Zach. 12. 1. Heb. 12, g, Nym. 16.22, & 27. 16, Eſa. 57. 16, 
Eccleſ. 12. 7. And that-the Human Soul cannot be traduced from 
the Parents, as ſome conceive, but mult be created immediately 
by God, ſeems very evident from the following Arguments, (1) 
Whatever & generable is corruptible: But ſuch is not the Human 
Soul. For whatever depends on mater for its origine , mult ne- 
ceſlarily depend on mater for its ſubliſtence, (2) Whatever is 
generated mult be corporeous: and the reaſon is manifeſt; be- 
cauſe whatever is generated is conveighed in the Seed ,, which is 
corporeous. (3,) The Traduction of the Soul necellaiily ſuppo- 
ſeth} the Soul of the Parents to be partible and diviſible. (4) A- 
gain, if the human Soul be traduced from the Parents, cither from 
one only, or from both. If from both, how can two Souls be 
caſt into one? (5) This Hypotheſis of the human Souls Tradw- 
fion, has dangerous and abſurd conſequences naturally attending 
it. As [1] It ſuppoſeth millions of Souls continually gencrated, 
which yet never come to any perfection, as in Abortions. [2] 
That there are valt quantitics of rational Souls, which are ncither 
ſubjects of ſin nor virtue. For al Souls that are ſubjects of ſin 
mult have union with ſome human bodie, and fo become a Son of 
Adam. Which Embryo's are not. [3] Yea in al cffluxcs of 
Seed we mult alſo ſuppoſe a TraduCtion of fome rational Soul, 
But ſee more of this Phyloſ, Gen. P.1, 1.3. c.2. ſett.10. $.1. 

The grand Objection againſt the Creation of the Human Soul 
is, that This Hypotheſss deſtroyes human Gezeration : for if the parent 
communicates not the Soul, he may not be ſaid to generate the Son. But 
this objection wil vaniſh into ſmoke, if we duely conlider the Na- 
ture of the Animal Soul, and how the Rational Soul is united 
therewith, and by means thereof with the bodice. (1)) God and 
Man both concur to the generation of a man, God as the univerſal 
firſt Cauſe, Man as the proxime univocal cauſe. The Concurſe of 
God terminates in the Creation and Infuſion of the Soul {imply con- 
ſidered ; but the action of man in the union of foul and bodie. 
Hence (2, The Union of the rationa! Soul with the bodie eſſentially 
depends on the bodie as a material cauſe, It's true, God is faid to 
infuſe the Soul into the bodie; but this mult be underſtood leally, 
not of the ſubitantial wnition, at leaſt as to the bodies part. And 
whereas it may be objected , That the Union of Soul and bodie is 4 
ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual mode appendent to the Soul, and ſo of the ſame origine, Suarez, 


The Souls Spiri- 
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in his Metaphyſics, anſwers wel , That this Union, in as much as 
it doth affect both bodie and ſoul, is of a middle nature both ma- 
terial and immaterial : and as material ſo it is produced with the 
bodie. Hence (3) This conjugal Union between the human Soul 
and bodie is made up by the mediation of the Animal Soul. Man, as we 
before noted, is made up of three parts, the Rational Sol, the Ari. 
mal Soul, and the Animate Bodie. The Animal Soul , albeit it be 
4n its nature corporeous, yet it is ſo pure, ethereous, and ſublima- 
ted a bodie, as that it borders on the confines of Spirits, and may 
as juſtly aſſume that Title, as the Wind doth. Now the Animal 
Soul being of ſuch a pure ſpirituoſe nature, it thence becomes a 
fit Medium to unite the Rational Soul with the human bodlie. 
Hence Plato makes Man to be a kind of amphibions Animal, com- 
poſed of morta! and immortal, Whence Philo Fudeus makes the 
Rational Soul to be 73 apy, the Husbaxd, and the Animal Soul 
to be 73 gjav, the Wife. "This conjugal Union between the Ratio- 
nal and Senſitive Soul primarily, is wel illuſtrated by Gaſſends and 
Willis, in this manner : The Rational Soul as King has his ſupreme 
Throne in the Head, as his Royal Palace : Thereit is immediately 
united with the Phantaſie, and by it with the whole bodice. Thus 
alſo Plato, Tim.pag. 69. Hence (4) Man generates man, by gene- 
rating the Animal Soul, and thereby uniting the rational Soul and bode. 
For look as Death doth not conſiſte in the deſtruttion of the Ra- 
tional Soul, but in the diſunion and ſevering it from the bodie 
fo in like manner Life lies, not in the production of the Rational 
Soul, but in its vital union with the bodie , as Gen. 2. 7. A living 
Soul, See more Philoſ. Gen. P.1.1.3.c.2.ſett.10.4.2. 

$. 4. The immaterial and ſpirital nature of the Rational Soul is 
laid down by Moſes, Gen. 2,7. 3011 NAW), 4 ſpirit of bfe : 3. e. 
of a ſpirital nature. - So Zach. 12. 1. Eccleſ. 12, 7. 1 Thef. 5. 23, 
where the Human Soul is termed a Spirit. Plato, Repub. 10.p.611. 
demonſtrates the ſpiritalitie of the human Soul, (1) from its 
Simplicitie, Uniformitie, and Immortalitic. So in his Phed. pag. 245, 
246. So, de Repub. lib. 10, he makes the human Soul to be 8 ovy- 
Þs)oy, not compoſite, but ſimple. And in his Epinom. he cals it «gs- 
4caloy, incorporeous, And indeed is it poſſible that the Mind, which 
is fo far remote from mater in its As, ſhould be material in its 
Eſſence ? Can the Effet be more noble than its Cauſe ? Is not 
every Being known by its Operations? How is it poſſible _ 
tnaTr 
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that we ſhould-aſcribe to the human Soul a material Eſſence, when 
as its Acts are 10 immaterial and Spirital ? Doth not the mode of 
working follow the mode of Being? And are not the workings 
of the human Soul molt ſpirital ? Has it not an admirable Dexte- 
ritie to find out things remote from ſenſe ? ls it not inveſted with 
a great celeritie and facilitie to perceive and diſcerne things ſpi- 
rital ? May a corporeous facultie claim the privilege of diſcern- 
ing things univerſal, ſpirital, infinite, and eternal? Can a facultie 
clothed with mater receive formes and Ideas of things excmred 
from the Laws of Mater? Are not althings received according 
to the nature of the Recipient ? Whence, it the mind be material, 
can it have any other Ideas of things fave material ? But is it not 
evidently manifeſt, that the mind has ſpirital Ideas of things 
both material and immaterial? (2) Plaro demonſtrates the hu- 
man Souls Immaterialitie from its univerſal Empire and Domi- 
nion over the Bodie, whereunto it is eſpouſed. So Epinom. p. 983. 
where he allures us, The Mind is 4ugegy, endowed with Reaſon ;, but 
the Bodie, ageyy, Irrational : whence that is agyor, the Ruling prin- 
cipe ; but this dgy5uWey, the Ruled, May we make any dout, but 
that the mind, which ruleth the bodie with ſo much Wiſdome and 
Art, is more ſublime than the bodie ? The Bodie may receive or- 
ders; but can it give them ? Is not this the privilege of ſpirital 
Beings ? Yea, doth not the Mind oft flouriſh molt under the con- 
ſumtion, languor and decay of the bodie? (3) Plato, Repub. 10. 
pag. 611, demonltrates the Souls ſpiritalitic, from its cognation to 
things ſpirital. He faith poſitively , That the Soul is, auſyuits md 
76 Jeip, xy abardrw, x) &# ole, near akin to the divine , immortal 
and ſempiterne Bemg, &c. Where he proves the Minds Immate- 
rialitie [1] from the ſpiritalitie of its object, God. [2] From 
its cognation to and Reſlemblance of God. [3] From its delight 
in the fruition of things ſpirital. [47] From 1ts violent inclina- 
tion to that future ſtate, wherein it ſhal have a more intime con- 
juntion with and fatisfaCtorie fruition of the firlt Beautie and Be- 
ing. Now is there not always ſome cognation between the facultie 
and the object ? ls it poſſible the Mind ihould have ſuch a vehe- 
ment impulſe to things ſpirital, intelligible, uniforme, ſempiterne, 
were it not in its own nature ſpirital ? Compare the Mind with 
corporeous Faculties,and thence conclude its Superioritte. Arc not 
the molt ſubtile and firme of material faculties greatly prejudt- 
ced by objects too yehement anl excellent ? Is 1:0t the eye _ 
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by gazing on the Sun, &c? But now the mind is recreated and 
delighted in the contemplation of the moſt- excellent Object, the 
great God, (4) The ſpiritalitie of the mind may be demonlſtra- 
ted from its Abilitie to reflect on it ſelf, its own Habits and Acts ; 
which no material facultie cando, at leaſt in that manner and 
degree. It's true, a ſenſitive Principe may in ſome weak manner 
reflect upon the ſenſile object before apprehended ;. but it cannot 
reflect on its own Act as an object, much leſſe on its reflexe act, 
nor yet apprehend the relation between. its Aft and Object ; 
which the mind can do. (5) The ſpiritalitie of the mind 1s de- 
monſtrable from the manner of ſubſiſtence , which material Ob- 
xcts have therein. Have not things in themſelves moſt crafſe 
and material, a ſpirital ſubſiſtence in the mind ? Are not things 
in themſelyes molt impure , pure in the mind ? Have not things 
in themſelves molt evanid and tranſient, a permanent ſubſiſtence 
here ? Are not things moſt contrarie in themſelves, here recon- 
ciled and ſweetly loged together ? Do not things moſt umbratile 
and ſcarcely removed from nothing enjoy ſome realitie in the 
mind ?- Are not things moſt confuſed reduced to order here ? 


(6) Laſtly, the minds immaterialitie may be demonſtrated fronÞ: 


its Impaſſubihtie, Immort alitie , infinite ( apacitie , Altroitie and Per- 
feftion, of which in what follows. And may we not here break 
forth into a ſad lamentation, even unto admiration, that the Ra- 
tional Soul ſhould be ſo ſpirital in its Nature , and yet fo carnal, 
yea ſenſual in its. operations! That it ſhould be ſo remote from 
mater 1a its being, and yet fo unmerſed in mater as to its enjoy- 
ments and delights ! 

$. 5. Fromthe ſpiritalitie of the Soul reſults its infinite Capacitie, 
of which Plato philoſophiſeth in his Phedrwus, pag. 24.5, 246. where 
he aflimilates the Soul to a winged Chariot, . which flies thorough- 
out the whole Univerſe. And what is the wing of the Soul, ac- 
cording to Plato's conception , but its innate and ative capacitie 
of contemplating the ſupreme Truth, and perſuing the laſt Good ? 
Fhence in his Pheao, pag. 79, he makes the Soul to have an infinite 
capacitie never f{atished with any thing but the firſt Truth, and 
chiefeſt Good. This infinite capacitie of the Soul ariſeth from 
its immaterialitie : For by how. much the leflſe any ſubject par- 
takes of mater and paſlive power, by ſo much the more Ample, 


Univerſal and Active is its capacitie, Things inanimate, yea 


Rrutes, are.therefore confined in their capacities, becauſe they are 
wholly 
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finite ; becauſe a pure AR, altogether void of mater, yea al paſl- 
ſive power. The human Soul, although it have an obcdiential 
h _ er, a3 they phraſe it, yet being not bound up by the 
aws of Mater, it is inveſted with a capacitie of knowing and lo- 
wing the moſt infinite Being. It's true, this capacitic of the hu- 
man Soul is not ſubjefively and ataally infinite, yet objettively and 
potentially it is. For ſuch is the Benignitie of God towards man, 
that he has implanted in his finite Nature an infinite Capacitie, to 
take in and enjoy the firſt infinite Being. Inferior Creatures may 
be paſſively reduced to God ; but they have no aftive Capacitie of 
moving themſelves towards God, They, in their firlt produ- 
Ction, departed ſo far from the firſt Being, as that they have no 
capacitie of returning to him in themſelves. This is the alone 
privilege of man, who is endowed with a capacitie of knowing 
and loving his Maker. It's true, this Capacitie in Man, ſince the 
Fal, is by Nature only phyſic or natural, remete and paſſive as to 
{piritual objects ; not moral , proxime and aftive: Yet that man 
ſtil retains his natural, remote and paſſive Capacitie of Under. 
ſtanding and Wil as to ſpiritual objeCts, is molt evident; becauſe 
otherwyſe he were not a man. Wherein conſiſtes the privilege 
of man beyond Brutes, but in this, that he has a natural facultie 
or _ of underſtanding and willing althings ? This Plats 
was ſenſible of, and therefore maintained the Soul of man to be 
of a boundleſſe capacitie unſatisfied with any thing but the fir## 
Truth and la#t End. 


(1.) Plato had lively notices of the Souls infinite Capacitie as The Souls Capas 
to contemplation and knowlege. In his Phedo, pag. 79. he faith, citie as to Cen 


wholly immerſed in mater: God the ſupreme Being is moſt in- 
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to that moſt pure ſempiterne and immutable Being, and as akin thereto, 
always converſed therewith, &c, Wherein he ſhews, what an in- 
extinguible thirſt the mind burnes with after the knowlege of 
the firſt Truth, The infinite capacitie and thirſt of the mind 
after Truth is evident from theſe received Axiomes , That by how 
wmch the hicher and more perfe#t any facultie is, by ſo much the more 
extenſive and univerſal is ts objeff. And again, By how much the 
more immaterial any apprehenſive facultie is, by ſo much the more per- 
felt 5s its manner of knowing things. Hence the rational Soul, be- 
ing the moſt noble immaterial facultie in this lower World, it 


muſt needs follow , that its capacitie is moſt extenſive and unt- 
Ddd 2 verſal, 
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The Souls infinite Capacitie of Willing; ec. B43. C.g. 
verſal,- And indeed: the IntelleCt is in ſome manner Althings , in 
that it has a capacitie of underſtanding, Al. Is it not capable at 
the ſame time of knowing objets without end and meaſure ? 
Such an infinite capacitie of knowing things, God in an eminent 
1 Kings 4+ 29, degree vouchſated unto Solomon, 1 Kings 4. 29, 30. MAN? Ampli- 
30, rule of Soul, 1.e, an infinite Sagacitic to penetrate and ſearch into 
the-bowels of Nature. Plato, Repub. 6. faith , The Soul doth aſpire 
and breathe after the kyowlege of 7d aylas fy, that which truly Is : and 
having arrived thereto, feeds on it as its proper food. 
The Souls inf , (2+) The Rational Soul has alſo an infinite Capacitie of willing 
nite Cavacitie al manner of Goods, but more peculiarly the chieteſt Good, This 
of willing. Plato frequently more than. intimates in his Philoſophemes, touch- 
ing the ardent deſire the Soul has to enjoy its laſt End and chief- 
eſt Good. This no inferior Creature is capable of, becauſe their 
chicfeſt perfection conſiſtes in that which 1s beſt for them, but 
not in that which is ſimply beit, as man's doth. Again, whatever 
externe perfection inferior Creatures tend to, it is not better than 
themſelves : but the perfection the Rational Soul aſpires after is 
above it ſelf, even in the firſt moſt infinite Being; whence its 
Capacitic alſo is infinite. 
The Souls moral But here, whiles we are diſcourſing of the Souls infinite Capa- 
Capacities Citi, we muſt ſtil keep in our cye the diſtance and difference be- 
tween its natural Capacitie, and moral. Its natural Capacitie con- 
ſiltes in the mere naked facultic of knowing and willing things, 
which implies no moral aptitude to things ſpiritual. It's true, 
the Soul has, as before intimated , a remote, paſſive, natural Capa- 
Citie of underſtanding and willing things divine ; but not moral 
and ative. Al moral Capacitic reſults from yirtuoſe Habits in- 
fuſed into the Soul,” whereby it 1s capacitated to know, love, and 
imitate God, as Plato affirmes. $0 1n his 10. Book de Leg. p. 906. 
he ſaith, We were, xliud]e 94y, the poſſeſſion of God ; but by ſm we 
loſt it : yet by virtne we are again = ew to awel with God, And 
in his Phedy. pag. 24.5. he ſaith , The wings or capacitie of the Sol 
are greatly nouriſhed by virtue, but by fin they are loſt. And indeed this 
ſeems a firſt Principe with 7-1ato, that &uolagrs md ©48, Aſſimilation 
to God by virtue #4 eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute a capacitie for the 
contemplation, fruition, and tmitation of God, Whence the Platcnilts 
make the moral Capacitie of the Soul to conſiſte, in an happy ne- 
ceſſitie of returne to God, whence men fel by ſin. Yea, Aſſimilation of 
the Soul to God is the laſt habitual perfection, and therefore __ 
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firſt moral capacitie for the contemplation and fruition of God. 
The pious mind, faith the Platoniſt, i: an immenſe Boſome and living 
Receptacle or Temple of God, But of this more in Plato's Ethics, 
Cap. 10. ſet. 3.5. 2. 


$. 6. From the Human Souls infinite Capacitie we may COn- 7; Souls per. 
clude its Perfettion and Dignitie beyond the Animal Soul, and al fe@tion. 


inferior Creatures. The Perfection of the Soul is aſlerted by 


Moſes, Gen, 1. 27, where he faith, God made man accordin? to his Gets 1. 27: 


ws | 
own imaze, Which primarily regards the Soul. $9 7late, in his 
Phzdo, pag. 79, 80. faith , The Soul was made moſt like, md Yeip x; 
ddardry, x ronned, xj woronls, x, drariry, x ac wawra;, KC. To 
the Drume, and Immortal, and Intelligible, and Uniforme, and Indiſſo- 
luble, and always the ſame Bemg,i.e. to God, And elſewhere he faith, 
The Soul t akin to God, and Sens xoyords gyovus, partah;r of the 
Divine N ature ; yea, in its meaſure, ſimple, eternal, incorriuptible, 
as God is. S01n his Phedo, he makes the Soul to be, avyaris x} 
Gjoris, akin to, and of a like nature with God , and that it dues in 4 
ſober ſenſe , participate of an wrepuvre, or ſeolf-ſufficierice. Alſo he 
faith, That it i, &5wJiT@, duds, edeglep3r, alarer2, [ncompo- 
ſite, Eternal, Incorruptible, Immortal. Thence ſpeaking of its dif: 
union and diſlogement from the bodice, he faith, ir retrrxes to 
iev ovyyivn, that original Idea, to which it is akin, mcaning God, 
The Scripture frequently puts the Human Soul tor the whole perſou 
or man, which greatly demonſtrates its perfection. So 7er.17.21. 
& 37. 9. Exzech, 16, 5. as clſewhere. So 1n the N.T. 4uyd-is 
oft uſed to denote the whole man « as Act. 3. 23. & 7. 14. Rom. 
2.9. & 13. 1. 1{or. 15.45. Thus Plato , Alcibiad. pag. 130. 
faith, That the Soul is a mans ſelf : but the bodie 1s not a mans ſelf, 
thonoh it be his own : 4.e. the Soul is the Man, but the badie only 
the Inſtrument or Servant of the Soul. So in his Phedo, par. 7g. 
he ſaith,The Soul was made to governe, but the voaie to obey and obſerve 
the commands of the Soul. Which S:implicius wel expouns, in tel- 
ling us, 571 3g3ave TeZiv Tyy 7) onus ways Þ cult auth vv 6215 ay. 
horO, That the bodie has the condition of an Organ as to the Soul, 
which is the Man. Laſtly, Plato, Leo. 5. pas. 726. allures us, That 
the mind of althings that belong to man, is YiTe[op, oeuant4oT)oy 2v; moſt 
divine, becauſe moſt its owz, The Rational Soul is indeed in it felt 
4 natural Imitamen of the Divinitic ; but, when clothed with di- 
vine virtue, it is a divine Reflemblance thereof, It's purer than 
the Sun, ſwiſter than Lightning , more comprehentive than the 
Univerſe, 
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al eſſentially appendent to its nature. 
.ariſeth from its Zik-neſſe to-and Union with God. Every Crea- 


_ ho diſgrace their Souls, &þc. B.z. Cy 


.. Univerſe, more active than Fire, more beautiful than Light 


more durable than the Heaven , a PiCture of Infinitie, and a part 
of Immortalitie. 

Hence Plato, from the Dignitie and Perfection of the Soul, is 
very pathetic in perſuading men to honor and reverence their 
Souls, by doing thatwhich is molt worthy of its ſtate. 'So Leg. 
5. pag. 726. Next,faith he, to God , every one ſhould reverence his 
own Soul by doing what becomes it, Thence pag. 727. he tels you 
who they are that do not reverence and honor, but reproche and diſgrace 
their Souls, (1) In the general, Al ſuch as contaminate and defile 
their Souls by wice. (2) Al ſuch as do not meliorate and cultivate 
their Souls. (3) Such as applaude and pleaſe themſelves. (4) Such 
as exemt themſelves from puniſhment, by dereving their crimes on others. 
(5) Such as elude and make void the Laws. (6) Such as are ſloth- 
ful and lazie in performing their duties, fearing every ſhadow of aff 
cultie. (7) Such as have an avaricious thirſt after money, preferring 
it before golden Virtue. (8) Such as prefer the Beantie Ws the bodie, 
before that of the mind. (9) He that placeth his chiefeſt felicitie im 
the goods » Ann without regard to his future ftate. (10) Laſtly, 


He that attemts any thing againſt rules of Pietie and Fuſtice. Theſe 


.and ſuch like, in Plato's eſtime , diſhonor and reproche their own 


Souls, and ſtrip it of that Dignitie and PerfeCtion it might lay 
claim to. 

But here, as before, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the natural and 
moral Perfettion of the Soul. (1) Its natural Perfeition conſiſtes 
in the ſpiritalitie of its nature, its infinite capacitie , with its Em- 
pire and Dominion over the bodie, and Immortalitie. Theſe are 
(2) Its moral Perfettion 


ture is ſo far perfect morally; as it adheres to and enjoys God. 
The laſt perfeCtion of a rational Creature is to returne unto God 
both by habitual and aCtual reſſemblence, Divine Virtue elevates 
human Nature to ſomething above Nature to know,love,and enjoy 
God. TheperfeCtion of every thing conſiſtes in its conformitie 
0 its moſt perfeft Exemplar : and what is the moſt perfect Ex- 
-emplar of mans perfeCtion but God ? The Soul therefore by ad- 
-hering to God as its firſt Principe and laſt End becomes molt per- 
Fett. But of this in Plato's Ethics. 
$. 7. As for the Immortalitie of the Rational Soul, Plato a- 
bounds in the Demonſtration thereof, And indeed herein - 
"EXCE 
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excels al the ancient Philoſophers. (1) He proves the Souls Im- 
mortalitie from Teſtimonie. So in his Meno, he cites the Teſti- 
monie of P:ndar , and al the divine Poets, to prove this Hypo- 


theſis. Yea 1n his Phedo, pag. 85.. he makes mention of a abs. - 


Seiv 711Q+, 4 certain divine Word, which is the ſureſt argument to de- 
monſtrate the Souls Immortalitie, That this Sacred Word was no 
other than the ſacred Books of Moſes and other Scriptures, where- 
of Plato had ſome notices, we have elſewhere proved. (2) He 
demonſtrates the Souls Immortalitie from its Inmaterialitie and 
Sprritalitie. So 11 his Phedo, pag. 78. where he proves, That the 
Soul is a pure, ſimple Being, free from compoſition, and therefore exemt 
from the Laws of Diffolutzon. For al natural corruption comes 
from the paſſive power of mater , which Spirits are exemt from, 
and therefore immortal. So Rep. 10. pag. 608. he proves, That 
the Soul is immortal; becauſe it is not corrupted by any Principes from 
within it ſelf, or by any extrmſic force. (3) He proves this Hypo- 
theſis of the Souls Immortalitie from the various Ideas, both hab:- 
tual and aftual, which it hath of God and things ſpirital. So in 
his Phedo, pag. 8x. he faith, The Soul being freed from the priſon of 
the bodze, flies immediately to its iNhay-avſywin, its cognate Idea, 5.e. 
God. So in like manner he affirmes, That the Soul has an Idea 
of Immortalitie, &&c. (4). He demonſtrates the Soul-to be immor- 
tal, from its infinite deſire of, and ſollicitude about an immortal ſtate. 
So Repub. 10; pag. 608. - where he ſhewes the Soul to be ſollicitous, 
not ſo much about this narrow moment of time , as about that 
future univerſal ſtate. So in his Sympoſs-on, pag. 208. he faith, Al 
men attemt althings for immortal Virtue and luBrions eſtime ; and by 
hw much the better they are , with ſo much the greater contention of 
mind are they impelled to theſe things ; becauſe they love Immortalitie. 
(5) He proves this Hypotheſis of the Souls Immortalitie from its 
Diſſatisfattion under al the felicities of this life, and vehement appetite 
or deſire of eternal Beatitude. So in his Sympoſ. pag. 207. And 
indeed if the Soul of man did ſerve to give him being only in this 
life, then the felicities of this life would content him, as we ſee 
they doother Creatures: which by this contentation give an ac- 
knowlegement, that there is no higher Good belonging to them. 
But the Soul of man being ever reaching after an eternal Bleſſed. 
neſle, doth hereby demonltrate , that his Being is not for this life 
only. (6) He proves the Souls Immortalitie by its At:virie and 
reſtleſſe Agit ation for the acquirement af its lat End. and —_— 
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al eſſentially appendent to its nature. 
.ariſeth from its Lik-neſſe to and Union with God. Every Crea- 


3#ho diſgrace their Souls, ec. B.3. C 9 


- Univerſe, more aCtive than Fire , more beautiful than Light 


more durable than the Heaven , a Picture of Infinitie, and a part 
of Immortalitie. 

Hence Plato, from the Dignitie and Perfection of the Soul, is 
very pathetic in perſuading men to honor and reverence their 
Souls, by doing thatwhich is moſt worthy of its ſtate. 'So Leg. 
5. pag. 726. Next,faith he, to God , every one ſhould reverence his 
own Soul by doing what becomes it, Thence pag. 727. he tels you 
who they are that do not reverence and honor, but reproche and diſgrace 
their Souls, (1) In the general, Al ſuch as contaminate and defile 
their Souls by-wice. (2) Al ſuch as do not mehiorate and cultivate 
their Souls, (3) Such as applaude and pleaſe themſelves. (4) Such 
as exemt themſelves from puniſhment, by deriving their crimes on others. 
(5) Such as elude and make void the Laws. (6) Such as are ſloth- 
ful and lazie in performing their duties, fearing every ſhadow of dzffi- 
cultie. (7) Such as have an avaricious thirſt after money, preferring 
it before golden Virtue. (8) Such as prefer the Beantie of the bodie, 
before that of the mind. (9) He that placeth his chiefeſt felicitie in 
the goods y" fem without regard to his future ftate. (10) Laſtly, 
He that attemts any thing againſt rules of Pietre and Fuſtice. Theſe 
and ſuch like, in Plato's eſtime, diſhonor and reproche their own 
Souls, and ſtrip it of that Dignitie and PerfeCtion it might lay 
claim to. 

But here, as before, we muſt diſtinguiſh between the natural and 
moral Perfettion of the Soul. (1) Its natural Perfeition conſiſtes 
in the ſpiritalitie of its nature, its infinite capacitie , with its Em- 
pire and Dominion over the bodie, and Immortalitie. Theſe are 
(2) Its moral Perfeftion 


ture is ſo far perfect morally, as it adheres to and enjoys God. 
The laſt perfection of a rational Creature is to returne unto God 
both by habitual and aCtual reſſemblence, Divine Virtue elevates 
human Nature to ſomething above Nature to know, love,and enjoy 
God. Theperfection of everything conſiſtes in its conformitie 
0 its moſt perfeft Exemplar : and what is the moſt perfect Ex- 
.emplar of mans perfection but God ? The Soul therefore by ad- 
:hering to God as its firſt Principe and laſt End becomes molt per- 
Fe. But of this in Plato's Ethics. 
6.7. As for the Immortalitie of the Rational Soul, Plato a- 
bounds in the Demonſtration thereof. And indeed herein - 
-EXCE 


$:3. $.6. 
excels al the ancient Philoſophers. (1) He proves the Souls Im- 


The Immmortalitie of the Soul. 


mortalitie from Teſtimonie. So in his Meno , he cites the Teſti- 
monie of Pndar , and al the divine Poets, to prove this Hypo- 


theſis. Yea 1n his Phedo, pag. 85.. he makes mention of a aiye. - 


Seiv 711Qt, 4 certain divine Word, which is the ſurcſt argument to de- 
monſtrate the Souls Immortalitie. That this Sacred Word was no 
other than the ſacred Books of Moſes and other Scriptures, where- 
of Plato had ſome notices , we have elſewhere proved. (2) He 
demonſtrates the Souls Immortalitie from its Inmaterialitie and 
Speritalitie. SO in his Phedo, pag. 78. where he proves , That the 
Soul is a pure, ſimple Being, free from compoſition, and therefore exemt 
from the Laws of Difſolutzon. For al natural corruption comes 
from the paſſive power of mater , which Spirits are exemt from, 
and therefore immortal. So Rep. 10. pas. 608. he proves, That 
the Soul is immortal, becauſe it is not corrupted by any Principes from 
within it ſelf, or by any extrinſic force. (3) He proves this Hypo- 


theſis of 


e Souls Immartalitie from the various Ideas, both habr- 


tual and aftnal, which it hath of God and things ſpirital. So in. 
his Phedo, pag. 8z. he faith, The Soul being freed from the priſon of 
the bodze, flies immediately to its \Nhay-avſyw, its cognate Idea, 1.c. 
God. So in like manner he affirmes, That the Soul has an Idea 
of Immortalitie, &&c. (4). He demonſtrates the Soul to be immor- 
tal, from its infinite deſire of,, and ſollicitude about an immortal ſtate. 
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future univerſal ſtate. So in.his Sympoſs.m, paz. 208. he faith, Al 
men attemt althings for immortal Virtue and illuſtrious eſtime ; and by 
hw much the better they are , with ſo much the greater contention of 


mind are they 


impelled' to theſe things ; becauſe they love Immortalitie, 


(5) He proves this Hypotheſis of the Souls Immortalitie from its 
Diſſatisfattion under al the felicities of this life, and vehement appetite 
or deſire of eternal Beatitude. So in his Sympoſ. pag. 207. And 
indeed if the Soul of maa did ſerve to give him being only in this 


life, then the felicities of this life would content him, as we ſee 


they doother Creatures: which by this contentation give an ac- 
knowlegement, that there is no higher Good belonging to them. 
But the Soul of man being ever reaching after an eternal Bleſſed. 
neſſe, doth hereby demonltrate , that his Being is not for this life 
only. (6) He proves the Souls Immortalitie by its Af:virie and 
reſtleſſe Agitatian far the acquirement af its la#F End. and. chiefeſt- 
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The Tdentitie of Underſtanding and Wil. B.3z.C.9, 


Good. So in his Phadrus, pag. 245. he demonſtrates the Soul to 
be immortal ; becaule, wroxinl@r, x deirnl@r, 4 ſelf-moving and 
ever-moving Principe. 1 am not 1gnorant that Ariſtotle ſpends his 
Caviis againlt this Argument ; but, as I conceive, undeſervedly ; 
becauſe 7Tlato is to be underſtood of a rational ſelf-moving Prin- 
cipe, which is ever tending to its laſt end, It's true, Brutes have 
{ome kind of animal Spontaneitie , yet they move not actively to 
their laſt end, as the Soul of man doth, which argues its Immorta- 
litie. (7) He proves the Souls Immortalitie,* from the moral in- 
fluence this Hypotheſis has on al Religion. So Leg. 12. pag. 967. 
It cannot be, {aith he, that men ſhould have any firme ſentiment of 
God, and thence prove pious, unleſſe they firmely imbrace the Im- 
mortalitie of the Soul. This Argument 1s wel improved by Tue, 
who ſhews how al the ancient Ceremonies and pieces of Reli- 
gion were founded on this Hypotheſis , which men take in by 
the conduct -of Nature and Inſtinft, without inſtruftion. (8) 
The Souls Immortalitie is vindicated by Plato from the Remorſes 
and Stings of Conſcience , which al men fal under upon the ſenſe of 
Guilt. So Repub, 10. pag. 608. Why ſhould men fear death , if 
there were not a ſtate beyond death, which renders it evil? (9) 
Plato aſlertes and proves the Souls Immortalitie from the Fuſtice 
of God, So Gorg. pag. 523. where he ſhews, how the Fuſtice of God 
15 concerned to reward virtuoſe , but puniſh wvitioſe Acts , in the ſtate 
efter death. (10) In ſhort, the ſubtiltieand acumen of Atheilts 
to diſprove the Souls Immortalitie doth greatly evince and prove 
the ſame: for were not their Souls immaterial, and above the 
Laws of Mater, it was not poſſible they could frame ſuch ſubtile 
Cavils againit this Hypotheſis, ſo plain and evident. 


The 1dentitie of Fg, 8, Having diſcuſſed the Nature and Adjuncts of the human 


Underſtanding 
and il. 


Soul in the general, we now deſcend to its Faculties, and their par- 
ticular regards cach to other. It is an Hypotheſis greatly defend- 
ed by the Ariſtoteleans, That the Underſtanding and Wil are Fa- 
culties really diſtin&t from the human Soul, as alſo each from other. 
But this ſeems contrary to the ſacred Philoſophie, as alſo to Plato's 
Dogmes. The Scripture ſeems evidently to ſpeak forth the Iden- 
titic and ſameneſſ of the Underſtanding and Wil both with the 
Soul, as alſo among themſelves. Hence it applies the ſame names 
toeach. As the whole Soul is termed 29, the heart. Which no- 
tion is uſed to expreſſe both Underſtanding and Wil. That it 
denotes the 1/2, is univerſally acknowleged : and that it alſo $8: 
nihes 


$.3. 6.8. The difference between Mind and Wil. 


nifies the Vnderſtanding is evident from varictie of Scriptures : as 
Prov. 2. 2, 10. & 6. 14, 18. & 7.3, & 10.9. and above forty 
places more in this Book of the Proverbs, beſides other Books. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Greek xzag/ie, which is uſed indefi- 
nitely ta ſignifie both the whole Rational Soul, as alſo the Under- 
ſtanding and Wil. Again the Scripture aſcribes the ſame As 
both to the Underſtanding and Wil. How oft doth y4y4oza and 
other termes of Knowlege import Afeftion ? And on the contrary 
do not words of Afton frequently denote Knowlege ? Neither is 
this Identitie of mind and wilconforatable to ſcriptural Phraſeolo- 
gie only, bur alſo to Plato's Philoſophie and Natures light. For 
Pato, 1n his Theatetus ſaith, There ts, uia ihe, i 4uyd, one Idea or 
Soul, which gives energie and force to al inferior faculties, Yea doth 
not eAriſtotle himſelf ſtile the Wil ZyeErs pela abye, 4 rational Ap- 
petite? And may we not as deſervedly ſtile the Mind #idyoe 
beaxlixd, ar appetitive Underſtanding ? Has not the Mind its vehe- 
ment inclinations or deſires after truth ? Do they not alſo admit 
of an Identitie as to their Obje&ts ? Is not z#ue Good the Object of 
the Wil, and good Truth of the Mind ? Can we love Good, unleſle 
apprehended as ſuch? And can we apprehend truth without ſome 
love thereto ? Do not al grant the ſpeculative and practic Under- 
ſtanding to be really the ſame facultie ? And is there not a greater 
difference between the ſpeculative Underſtanding and the praftic, 
than there can be ſuppoſed to be between the practic Underſtand- 
ing and the Wil ? What neceſlitie is there then of multiplying 
or diſtinguiſhing theſe faculties either among themſelves, or from 
the Soul? The Ariſtoteleans objeCt : The Soul being a ſubſtance, 
cannot att immediately and of it ſelf, but by ſome facultie, But how 
evanid this objection is, wil eaſily appear to any that conſiders 
the nature and caufalitie of the Soul ; which mult of neceſlitie 
' a& immediately , or cannot be the proxime next cauſe of its own 
action and effet. How can it know or wil if not immediately ? 


But albeit we muſt not grant a real phyſic difference between the 744 difference 
Underſtanding and WII, yet we may ſafely allow a /ogic difference between 2ind 


as to their formal Objetts and Afts, Thus Scotus, Gibreuf, Derodon, 
Du Hamel, and other New-Philoſophers. It's the fame Mind that 
underſtands and loves: yet (1) as it formes Ideas and notions 
of things, it may be termed the V-derftanding : but as it is allured 
by the goodneſle of the object, and thence moves towards it, fo 
ima y be termed Wil, The DENY is converſant about 

ce It's 
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The Intelle&;. Its proper Obje& Truth. B.3.C.g.. 
its object asrrxe; the Wil about its object as good. The Under- 
ſtanding is the eye of the Soul , which being irradiated with the 
light'of Truth, ſhews wiat is to be avoided, what to be embra- 
ced : whereon the Wil follows. (2) Soalfſoasto As, the Soul 
as it doth contemplate, deliberate, judge, diſcourſe, conclude may be . 
termed Underſtanding : but as it chooſeth, proſecutes, Or avoids an 
object, ſo it may be termed Wil. (3) As to the manner of Union. 
with its object the Soul, as itrcceives in the Idea or notion of 
its object, and thereby becomes one with the object known, is 
termed /ntellett or Mind; but as it goes forth an1 adheres to its 
abject, ſo it may be called W:. or Appetite. But of theſe more . 
hereafter, alfo Philoſ. Gen, P.1. l.3.c.2. ett.10, $.7. 

The Inteleft. 6. 9. The Intelle&?, or mind as knowing, is termed by Solomon, 
The candle of the Lord, Prov. 20. 27.1.e as ſome, the moſt bright, © 
illuſtrious, reſplendent Candle. Plato ſtiles it the, $aiuer, Demon, 
i, e. the great Inſtruttor, from Hale, to kvow. Others cal it, the, 
God in us. But eAriſtotle, more properly, 73 #y$wormdy, the great 
Imperator, or Conduttor:, becauſe it preſides over and. governs al 

inferior faculties , ſpecially the Imagination or Phantafie 5 from - 

which it differs in many regards : For the Phantaſie apprehends, 
only objects corporeous and particular , but the Intellect things 
{pirital and univerſal : The Phantaſie, and other ſenſes reach only , 
the externe accidents of things, but. the Intellect penetrates into 
the Eſlences-of things : Again, the Ideas and Images of things ins 
the Phantaſie are only material and impure ; but the intelleCctive 
facultie frames abſtract, ſincere and ſpiritual notions or Ideas even. 
of things material. The Act of the Imagination is only fluid 
and mutable as its object is; but. the Intellect -has irme, perma-, 
nent, immutable Ideas of -things in themſelves flaid and mutable, 
Laſtly, Imagination workes.only Opinion, but the Intellect pro- 
dnceth Sczence.or certain notices of things. | 

Its proper Object The formal proper object of the Intelle& is Trath , which Plato, 

Truths makes to be congeneal and nzar allied to the Mind ; yea he ſtiles 
it, Colw x} Tegalu,. the life and aliment of the Soul. Whence It is 
his wil, That a true Philoſopher do, aautlelq, Irretay, ſerve truth, 
And Phaar. pag. 251. he faith, The mind labors under an infinite 
thirſt after truth, which is never ſatisfied til it arrive- to the contemi- 
plation of, 54 alas bylGr, very Being it ſelf, and the firſt Being. As 
for the manner how the Object is made one with the Mind, Plato 
Parmen. pa;. 132. tels us, There are,certain Ideas or notions of 

| things. 


8.3. $:9. TnteNeGile Habits. 


things impreſſed on the mind, whereby it is aſſimilated to the things 
themſelves. For theſe Ideas or Notions they are, iuuduele ff 
Texyudror, Reſſemblances, or Images of the things. Not as if the 
Image of the Object impreſſed on the Phantaſie , were tranſmit- 
ted thence into the IntelleCt ; for as it is in the Phantaſie, it is 
.material : but the Intellect preſiding over the Phantaſie, contem- 
plates thoſe Phantaſmes or Images of things there depoſited ; 
diſcernes and correctes their obliquities and miltakes z ſublimates 
and clarifies them ; and then according to thoſe exemplars thus 
fublimated , the Intelle&t formes intelleCtile Ideas or Notions. 
For the Imagination is juſt like a Miroir or Looking glaſſe, which 
repreſents to the mind the images of things; according to which 
it frameth intellectile ſpecies or notices of things. And thus the 
Intellect, by its intellectile notions, becomes althings : the things 
themſelves being really united to the mind by their reſſemblances 
or images. And the Intellect is ſo far true, as it is ſealed with 
the true image of the object it perceives. Whence ſome Plato- 
niſtes aver, That al-truth properly reſides in the Intellett. It's true, 
the things themſelves are without ; but Truth, fay they, & nothing 
elſe but a declarative being or manifeſtative light reſiding in the Intel- 
let. Which Hypotheſis gave foundation to that diſcourſe of the 
Lord Brooks, wherein he endeavors to demonſtrate, That Truth 
has one and the ſame ddea with the Mind. Which, according to the 
Platonic ſenſe, agdifffof a ſober interpretation. 

As for intelle 


Whence Plato makes It to be, as the Crepaſcule, a middle between 
light and darkneſſe, or ſcience and ignorance : it is more bright 
than ignorance, and yet more dark than ſcience. Its proper Ad- 
jundts are, Obſcuritie, Infirmitie, or Incertitude , and Inſtabilitie and 
Inquietude, (2) Experience, which Plato termecs ipTeela, and 
zuu2ncia, 4 good Senſaii9r, It has for its object things ſenſible 
and ſingular, but for the moſt part certain. (3) tation, itiled 
by Plato Mipners * whereof he diſcourſeth moſt accurately, and, 
as I judge, beyond any of the Ancients , if not alſo later Writers. 
According to him Imitation 1s the illuſtration of things intelligible and 
moral by ſenſib'e formes and ſymbolic Images. (4) Faith : which 
is an Aſſent to things atteſted on the Autoritic of him that at- 
teſtes them. (5) Sapience or Wiſdome : which, according to Pla- 


ro, is the Prince of Sciences, or knowlege of things molt excellent, 
Eee 2 both 
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Habits, they may be reduced to nine. (1) Opi- rretectile ties 
mon, which is chiefly occupied in things ſenſible and incertain. bits, 


The 1ril and its 
Objeft good. 


The Wil and its Obje& good. B.3. C.g. 


both divine and human. (6) Intelligence : which is, in Plato's 
eſtime, dgy3 4r5ipne, the Principe of Scxence : Or, as Ariſtotle, an 
Habit of fir Principes , ſuch as are ſpeculative. (7) Science : 
which, according to the Platoniſt, is aby@ dandds & Jrarely dus- 
Tdnla1Q@, A truc reaſon in the diſcurſive facultie immi table and cer- 
rain. (8) Prudence : which, according to the Platonic defini. 
tion, 1s an Aﬀettion or Facultie, whereby a man judgeth what is to be 
done and what not, in order to felicitie, (9) Art, which is an Idea 
of Eupraxie, or right operation met hodically delineated, by catho- 
lic Rules. Of theſe intelleCtile Habits we have largely diſcour- 
ſed, Philof. Gen. P, 2. I. 2. 

$. 10, TheW4 is, by the Platoniſt, defined, tpsers wile abyu 
3e03,.4 deſire with right reaſon : or, more briefly, vg#Z1s Tunoy Gr, 4 
rational Appetite, Whence Scaliger wel deſcribes the Wil to be 
an intelleft extenſe Or promote, to have or do what it knows. The ob- 
ject of this rational appetite is Good : and that which terminates 
and bounds its appetite finally is the chiefeſt Good, or laſt End. (1) 
That nothing can move the W1l, but that which is really or appa- 
rently good, 1s moſt evident both by the univerſal conſent of the 
Philoſophers and Reaſon. So Plato, Meno, 78, aſſures us, That 
10 man can love evil as ſuch; becauſe no man can love to be miſerable. 
Goodnelle is the formal Motive of the Wil, that which formally 
and alone moves it : wherefore when the Wil chooſeth what is 
really evil, it is under ſome apparence of good; For as there is 
no particular object ſo good , but it may have ſome bitter and 
diſguſttul qualitie mixed with it; fo there is no particular evil, 
which hath not ſome ſhadow of goodneſſe or ſuperficial ſweet- 
neſſe, whereby it commends it ſelf to our corrupt Wils. (2) That 
Good which moves the Wil effectually muſt ſeem poſſible. For 
albeit the Wil may exert ſome incomplete -conditionate act, 
which they cal Yelleitse, about an impoſſible Good, yet let reaſon 
diſcover an impoſlibilitie in the thing , and the Wil never moves 
with any efficacious defires towards it. (3) The Good that 
moves the Wil muſt be apprehended as ſuch. For Goodneſſe moves 
not the Wil phyſically, but objetrvely, metaphorically, and morally, 
by its being diſcovered to the Wil. Wherefore things moſt ex- 
cellent are frequently moſt negle(ted ; becaufe their worth is not 
apprehended. Thence alſo ſenſible Goods being next to, preſent 
with, and fooneſt apprehended by our ſenſes, they moſt ſtrongly 
aflect firſt the ſenſitive appetite, and thereby the Wil. (4) Though 


apparent 


$.3-h9.10. The Wil: Appetite, Pondus, and AfeTFions. 


apparent Good only moves the Wil, yet it moves not only as ap- 

parent, but as real. So Plato, wn; 6. aſſures us, That none ſeck 

good that is only apparent, but real. The Apparence of good is not 

the formal ground, but condition only of its moving the Wil. 
The wils 


$ Appetite is ſtiled by the Greeks 3g4E1s, as alſo 3gud, an The v1; Appe»- 


Impetus : which Aug#ſtin, according to the mind of the Scriptures,' tite and Por« 
wel expreſſeth by a Ponds, or Weight. For look what weights are du 


in artificial Motions, that the Apperite is in Morals. A Pond: is 
an Imperus of a thing tending to its place or Centre. Thus Fire 
and Ar have their weights, whereby they move upward, as heavy 
bodies downward. Thus the Pondus of a rational Creature is his 
love. My love, faith Auzuſtin, is my Pondus : by this I am impelled, 
where ever I am carried, Yea, this Hypothelis ſo far obtained 
with him , that he ſuppoſed the notion of Pondzs primarily to 
agree to love, and thence, by Analogie, to althings elſe. Hereby 
it is that the Lover becomes one with the object beloved ; and, 
to uſe Plato's Phraſe, dies in it ſelf, and lives where it loves. But here 
we muſt diſtinguiſh between the Pondus or Impetus of the Wil, and 
that of the ſenſitive Appetite, This of the Wil is more ſpirital, 
rational, uniſorme, deep, and permanent ;, but that of the ſcnſitive 
Appetite more corporeoxs, brutal, multiforme, ſuperficial, and varia- 
ble;, as hereafter. 


As for the ſeveral AﬀeCtions of the Wil, they are but the va- 4 q/ections of) 
rious formes and ſhapes of Love, which gives ſwift wings and the 117. 


ſtrong legs to the Soul to purſue what it loves. There is no Af- 
feftion of the Soul, but Love has it at its command. The Wil 
governes al inferior faculties of the Soul, but ſhe is|governcd by 
her love. Whence Plato makes love to be a great Hero, that 
governes al the World : ſo univerſal is its Empire and Dominion. 
If the object beloved be abſent, then Love fires the Wil with ar- 
dent deſires after it : If this abſence be attended with difficulties, 
then Love goes forth by anger, and fear to conflict with the diffi- 
culties ; and hope with coxrage for the obtainment of the thing 
beloved : If the good be preſent, then love embraceth it with - 
complacence and delight : if loſt, then it bewails its lofſe with for- 
row. And according to the nature Md meaſure of the love, ſuch 
wil be the nature and meafure of the other affections that iſſuc 
from it. Here alſo we are to diſtinguiſh the rational aftetions 
of the Wil, from thoſe of the ſenſitive Appetite. Thoſe of the 
Wil are moved more by rational confiderations of their object, 
and - 
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| B:3. Cy. 
and thence more deliberate ; but thoſe of the ſenſitive Appetite 
by Imagination ; and therefore more inconſiderate : The Aﬀe- 
Ctions of the Wil are more deeply radicated , and thence more 
ſtable and permanent; whereas thoſe of the ſenſitive Appetite 


are more ſuperficial and tranſient. Yet the ſenſitive Appetite 
hasa great influence on the W1l: it is indeed the Wils Sollicitor, 


. albeit the Wil be its Controller. 


Next follows the proper Act of the Wil, which is either 'Exten- 
fron and Inchrnation to what is good, - or Declination from what is 
evil. For look as the Intellect receives in the Idea of its object, 
ſothe Wil goes forth and adheres to its object. Thence fancy, 
the Wil, 1s by Plato derived originally from Goat, jaitns; becauſe 
it is the caſting of the Soul towards its beloved object. Whence 
alſo he ſtiles the wil 2g6&:s, an Appetite, from Ziye, to extend or 
ſtretch forth; becauſe Volition 1s the Extenſion of the Soul to- 
wards its object. So Simplicixs, in Epic, cap. 1. pag... - apeEis iguy 


: Exlaors Ths AAvyis & 43 oeex]dy, Appetition is the extenſion of the 


Soul toward that which us deſired, This Extenſion ofthe wil towards 
the good deſired, the Scriptures paint forth in lively colors. (1) 
It's termed-an Irclination, Pſal. 119.51. and elſewhere, from 
M2, to extend. (2) It is ſtiled Agglutination or Adheſion. $0 
Pal. 63.8. My Soul, \pAN, adheres cloſely to thee. So Dent. 10. 
20. Fob 41. 17. The word ſignifies a molt intime conjugal union, 
ſuch as is between man and wife, who were by the Law of their 
Creation made ore fleſh, (which Plato, according to his allegoric 
mode, ſtiles &rÞe5y wor) Gen. 2. 24. and ſhall cleave unto his wife, 
and they ſhall be one fleſh, Again this Adheſion of the wil is ſome- 
times termed Arglutination, or the gluing of its appetite to its object. 
So Pſal. 119. 31,63. where "an ſignifies to agglutinate ; and it 
is expreſſed by words of the ſame import in the N. T. namely, by 
x0AAdopar, and weggroandomer, Rom. 12.9. 1 Cor. 6.17, Yea, the 


* Adherence of the wil to its chiefeſt good is lively deſcribed by 


ao r0itera, Mat. 6.24. & Luke 16. 13, where .aylixs&% with a 
Genitive Caſe anſwers to pMNN, and denotes a tenacious, invin- 
cible adherence, ſuch as overcomes al aſlaults made to draw it off 
from what it adheres unto, So At. 11, 23. megoulew , To ad- 


here with an inviolab/e purpoſe and bent of heart. (3) The exten- 
ſion of the wil towards its object is ſometimes expreſſed by Ele- 
vation. Pſal. 24. 4. & 25. 1. where NW) lignifies properly to 
elevate Or lift up the heart towards its object. (4) This con 
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of the wil is expreſſed by the diſtenſion of the mouth , and ankela- 
tion of _the Soul, Pſal. 119.131. (5) Laſtly, the wils extenſion is 
deſcribed by Eleition, which primarily regards the means condu- 
cing to its end. Pal. 119. 30, 173. TN. - 2 Gr. 9.7. Tears 
ecrrTar * WREDCE wegaigecrs, Eleftion. The ditterence between Ele- 
tion and Intention is thus determined in the Scholes : Intention 
properly and ſtricHy regards the end primarily , and the means, 
only in commun,, without deſcending to particulars ; but Eleftion 
regards the means primarily and in particular, as they conduce 
to ſuch or ſuch an end, Hence Jntention precedes Conſultation,, 
but Elettion follows : for the practic judgment having by conſul- 
tation found out what means are molt expedient and conducing 
to its end, the wil elects them ; whence follows Uſe and Fruitior : 
the former being of the means, the later of the end. For we ule. 
the means, but enjoy the end. Of theſe hereafter. 


399” 


$. 11, The proper and eſſential Aljunct of the Wil and its, ,;z,,.;, of 
Acts is Z'bertie ; which indeed conſidered phyſically differs not thy i.. 


from the wil. For the explication whereof.we are to premiſe, 
that the W1l is capable of a twofold Liberte : the one.phyſic or n4- 
tural; the other moral or ſpiritual. The phyſic or natural Libzrtie 
of the wil is eſſential thereto, yea has one and the ſame Idea. 
therewith, as we ſhal immediately prove : but the moral .or ſpiri- 
tual Libertie of the wil, ariſing from virtuoſe and gracioſe Habits 
and Acts, is ſeparable therefrom, yea really ſeparated in al that 
are not indued with ſuch virtuoſe habits. So. cAugyſtin, de Grat. 
& Liber. Arbit, * The wil is always free in us, but not always 
© g00d : for it is either free from juſtice when it ſerves ſin, and, 
then it is evil: or it is free from ſin, when it ſerves juſtice, and 


©then it's good. But it is always good by Grace. Thus S:bs on: + 


I Cor. 3. 17, pag. 131. *That which we cal Free-wil 1s taken el- 
©ther (1) fora natural pawer and. endowment, which God hath 
© put upon the Soul, and ſo the wil isalways free in Earth and Hel : 
or freedome is a dowry inveſted by God on the wil [and eſſen: 
© tially belongs unto, it: ] or (2) Free-wil is taken for Abilitie 
© and ſtrength to that which is good. This is only from the Spt- 


©rit: the wil in this regard is {laviſh altogether. The confound- - 


ing of thcſe two Liberties has in al Ages given great advantages 
to il-minded men to ſow their Tares in the Church of God : 
wherefore it greatly concernes us accurately to diſtinguiſh and 
ver Natural Libertie from Moral. Natural Libertie, although 

1T 
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Watural Libertie eſſential to the wil, B.3.C.9. 
it be generally diſcourſed of in Ethics, yet properly it belongs 
to Phyſics ; it being but a piece of human Nature , not really di- 
ſtint from the wil: but moral Libertie belongs properly to 
Ethics, where it wil come under contemplation. As for natural 
Libertic , we ſhal here diſcuſle it , according to what notices we 
find thereof both in ſacred Scriptures and Plaro , comprehending 
the whole in the following Propoſitions. | 

1. Natural Libertie ts eſſential to and inſeparable from the Wi, 
For the WiLmay aſſoon ceaſe to be, as ceaſe to aCt freely. Yio- 
lence,Coattion and Compulſion is 1nconſiſtent with the Wil. So Plato, 
Conviv, pag. 196. aſſures us, That violence cannot reach the Wil, or 
its primarie att, which is Love. For if the Wil acts not freely, it 
atts not willingly. To Wi and V4 are Afts moſt oppoſite : and 
every Wil that is not free, is a Nil, Mans wil is either always 
free, or never ſo. You may as wel rend the Wil from it ſelf, 
as diveſt it of its Libertie, Hence Simplicies, in Eprbt. c. 1. p. 28. 
peremtorily allertes, That they who take away Libertie from the 
Wil, take away the vital power of the Soul, and al aſſent and diffent : 
for to elett freely and rejeft, is the ſame with toWil and Nil, And 
Suarez. concedes, That a. facultie of afting freely is intrinſic and con- 
natural to man, Yea, indeed it implies a contradiction, to ſay, 
The Wil #5 not free in al its afts : as if in willing we ſhould not wil. 
Thus much other Jeſuites are forced to grant us, by acknowleg- 
ing, That al force is incompoſſible with the Wil : Alſo, That Libcr- 
tie is an eſſential Adjuntt of good and evil Afts, ' Hence 

2. Natural Libertie, as to its facu'tie, is nothing elſe but the Wil 
it ſelf, as inveſted with Dominion and Power to att as it liſt, (1) 
That natural Libertie is one arid the ſame facultie with the Wil, 
is granted by the moſt ſound in the Scholes. So eAquinas, 1. 
Queſt.83. Art. 4. ſaith, That as Reaſon and Intelleft are not two, 
but one and the ſame power ;, ſo the Wil and Free-wil are not two, but 
one facultie. Thus alſo Scotus, Suarez, Fanſenins, Gibieuf, and 
-others moſt Learned among the Papiſts and Proteſtants, as we 
have ſhewed, Phzloſ. Gen. 1.3. c.3. ſ.2.6:1. (2) This Libertie, as 
it is the ſame facultie with the Wil, conſiſtes in its Dominion ad 
Power to alt as it liſt, So in the Platonic definitions , Libertie is 
faid to be, a power of doing what we liſt : alſo awroxggrea, 4 ful 
power in althings. Again, nytueorie Bis, a Dominion of life, Whence 
Savideer, 7) deyor ens, That ts free which governes it ſelf. This 
is wel explicated by eAr9yſtin, who aſſures us, That nothing is - 
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much in our own power as our own Atts : .and whatever neceſlitie 
attends the acts of the wil, it is no more than what ſhe her ſelf 
conſents unto, and by reflexion thefeon has dominion over it, 
though neceſlary. So that indeed, accarding to Augn#tin, for the 
wil to be free 1s no more than to have its act in its own power, 
and when ſhe lilt to put it forth. 

3. This Dominion of the Wil over its own Aft ariſcth from its na- 
tural Amplitude, Untverſalitie, and Immaterialitie. For by how the 
more ample and univerſal any facultie is, by ſo much the more 
power and dominion it has over its own atts and externe objects : 
And by how much the more immaterial any facultie is, by ſo much 
the more ample it is. For ſo far as any ſubject partakes of mater, 
ſo far it partakes of paſſive power , and by conſequence by ſo much 
the leſſe aCtive and efficacious it is, Brutes, albcit they have ſome 
kind of animal Sportareitie, yet they have"no true Libertie ; be- 
cauſe they are wholly immerſed in mater, and thehce contrated 
and narrowed in their Apprehenſion and Appetite of things, It's 
true , they have ſome ſhadows of apprehenſion, but no ſpirital 
Reflexion on their own AQts ; and thence no rational Spontaneitie 
or Libertie, But God having planted in the finite nature of man 
an infinite ſpirital capacttie of underſtanding and willing the moſt 
infinite Being, and althings elſe in ſubordination thereto , hence 
reſultes a natural Amplitude and Univerſfalitie of Intelle&t and 
Wil. The Latitude and Univerſfalitie of the Underſtanding is 
the radical Principe of this Libertie : for as this is univerſal in 
apprehending the univerſal Reaſons of the ſupreme and lower 
goods ; ſo the Wil is univerſal proportionably in loving and ele- 
Cting the ſaid goods. God being moſt univerſal, ample, and in- 
finite in his Berng, Knowlege, and Wil, hence he has an abſolute and 
univerſal Dominion over althings. Man alſo, albeit his Being 
be finite and limited , yet his appetite is infinite and univerſal 
he is borne to a natural immenſe Amplitude of Underſtanding 
and Wil : whence he is endowed with a natural Dominion over 
his own Acts and inferior Objects, wherein conſiſtes his Libertie. 
"Thus Suarez : The Libertie of the Wil, faith he, ariſcth from its per- 
feftion and amplitude of Reaſon , not from its pl:ralitie of powers. 
Hence by how much the more extentive and ample the Wil is, 
by ſo much the more free it is. 


4. This Dominion of the Wil over its own A(t is not abſolute and the wils Domi- 
ſimply univerſal, but conditionate and limited, For abſolute and un- nion finite. 


S limited 


The Domizion 
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limited Dominion belongs only to the- firſt independent Being; 
who having no bounds oc limits to his Being, thence is unlimited 
in his Dominion, The wil. of man being but finite and depen- 
dent in its nature, may not arrogate to it elf an infinite indepen- 
dent Dominion. ls it poſlible that a limited Cauſe ſhould have 
an unlimited Dominion and Activitie ? Is not ſubordination and 
Dependence ellentially involved in the very notion and being of 
a Creature ? To ſuppoſe a created Being to be inveſted with an 
abſolute dominion and independence as to acting, what a broad 
contraCiction is this ? as Suarez, Metaph. Diſþ.z 1. Sett.14. ſtrong- 
ly demonſtrates. And the reaſon 1s molt evident: For every 
Creature being Something brought out of Nothing, and ſo as it 
were compoſed of ſomething and nothing, hence it ſtil retains a 
poſſibilitie or paſſive power either phyſic and material, or metaphyſic 
and obediential of returning back unto its primitive Nothing : 
whence alſo it becomes obnox1ous to the ſoverain Pleaſure, Laws, 
Dominion and Influxe both moral and real of its Creator ; who 
only hath a plenitude of Dominion and univerſal Empire. The 
Wil therefore in its higheſt elevation in point of Dominion, 
has a threefold ſubordination and dependence on God, (1) Mo- 
ral, as it is ſubject to the ſoverain Laws of God. (2) Phyſic or 
atural, as dependent on the divine Concurſe in things natural, 
(3) Supernatural and ſpiritual , as dependent on Civine Grace as 

al ſupernatural and ſpiritual Hadits or Acts. Hence 
Dizine Concurſe 5F- The Divine Concurſe and efficacious Influxe of the fir#t Cauſe 
confirmes Liber- doth not deſtroy, but confirme and attuate the natural Dominion and 
tits Libertie of the Wil. The Platoniſts ſay, That to be moved by God 
is more natural to the Wil, than to be moved by it ſelf. For God, 
a'beit he be not our very formal Being, yet he is our molt lauda- 
ble beſt ſelf, yea more intime to us, than the moſt intime part of 
our ſelves, Is he not our firlt Principe and laſt End ? And 
may not then our wils be moved without violence by him that 
made them ? Doth not God, by moving the wil , though moſt 
efficaciouſly , give it its proper inclination and option? And is 
there any danger of prejudicing Libertie ſo long as the wil is 
moved according to its own inclination ? Plaro, de Leg.1. p.642. 
r_ of the Atherians, how they came to be ſo eminent for Vir- 
ewe, he ſaith, it was from this, that they were atted and moved, Yelg, 
poige, by a divine afflation or impulſe , naturally and ſweetly without 
any coattive neceſſitie, evToguss, He ſpeaks cliewhere of this divine 
Aﬀfias 
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Aſſtztion, as the principal Cauſe moving the Wil, by 4 bleſſed ne- 
ceſſitze, unto al good. So in his Theages : *Exr jap Tr Its woipy war 
£70 ,voy iyuol on, mul; agtauiuey Saunirioy, Ec. The ſum of al is 
this : A rational Creature doth not, yea cannot ſuffer any vio- 
lent or prejudicial neceſlitie from God , who moves it treely, 
though molt necellarily; becauſe God moves it molt agrcably 
to its nature, Yea, the neceſlitie that attends the divine Con- 
curſe determines the wil to act freely, as wel as toa&t. For the 
Divine motion and influxe doth not impede , much lefſe oppoſe 
the wils awrorexyia, Or ſelf-motion, but corroborate and confirme 
the ſame.; the Concurſe of God, as the firſt Cauſe, being moſt 
natural and agreable to the Wil and its Libertie, Yea the Pla- 
toniſts riſe higher, and aſſure us, That to be moved by God, is, in 
a ſenſe, to be moved by our ſelves;, becauſe our firſt cauſe and laſt 
end is the beſt part of our ſelves. Auguſtin, hb. 2. Retratt. c. 66. 
tels us, © That he writ his Book of Grace and Free-wil , for the 
© information ofthem, who thought when the Orthodoxe defend- 
© ed Grace, that they denied Free-wil , whereas on the contrary 
«the Pelagians, whiles they defended Free-wil, they denicd Grace. 
Thence in his ſaid Book of Grace and Free-wil, he ſhews how efh- 
cacious Grace doth knock at the dore of Free-wil, and open the 
ſame, by taking away its hardneſle, &c. without any violence of- 
tered thereto, This was wel determined by Friar Aloiſas ( atanea, 
mentioned in the Hiſterie of the Council of Trent , pag. 210. 
who ſaid openly in that Council, © That the fear of overthrow- 
© ing Free-w1l is removed by St. Thomes ; That things are violent- 
©ly moved by a contrary cauſe , but never by their own: and 
© God being the Cauſe of the Wil, to ſay that it is moved by God, 
<;s to ſay it is moved by it ſelf: for man being reaſonable by 
© Nature, and moved by its own cauſe, which is God, it is moved 
© as reaſonable, and followeth as reaſonable. Again in the ſame 
Council, pas. 213. it is ſaid, © That God moveth and governeth 
© eyery thing according to its nature, which in contingent things 
<is free, and ſuch as the act may conliſt with a power to the 
* contrary. Hence 
6. A voluntarie neceſſitie 1s very wel conſiſtent with human Li- Voluntavie Ne- 
bertie. Plato ſpeaks of the human Wil, that ſometimes, & wa- Y#% conſiltent 
xaels ardyrxy Siderar, It is bound by an bappie ncceſſitie. 1 lup- with Libertzt. 
ſe, of the divine Concurſe, Whence he makes no neceſlitie 
oppoſite to Libertic, but 7 mn on violent coattion , which the wil 
39% 1s 
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is not capable of, in his eſtime; becauſe , Bia TywlG- 5y avlera, 
force cannot touch love. He means that nothing that moves the 
wil, ſo as to gain its love , can be called force : al neceſſitie, that 
workes ina way of love, is molt ſweet and agreable to the wil 
and its libertie, Whence Phulolaus ſaid , That althings ( ſpecially 
moral ) were produced, «yaysy x} aguevig, by Veceſſitie and Harmo- 
nie, i.e, by a neceſſitating harmonie, Or harmonious neceſſitie , mean- 
ing, as I underſtand him, of the Divine Concurſe ; which neceſli- 
tates the wil, and yet with the greateſt harmonie, congruitie, and 
{uavitie imaginable. Hence Plato, Cratyl. pag. 420. defincs ic6- 
ove, Voluntarie Or free , T2 6ixoy x, ll arTiluniy, that which yields 
without reluftation : whereto he oppoſeth only violent and adverſe 
neceſſitse, and thence ſuppoſeth,, that voluntarie and agreable ne- 
ccſlitie is no way repugnant to Libertie. This Hypotheſis is moſt 
evident (1) from the wils adherence to its chiefeſt Good appre- 
hended as ſuch, which is moſt neceſſarie, according to the con- 
ceſſion of al ; and yet moſt free ; becauſethe moſt perfect human 
act. (2) From the libertie of glorified Saints and Angels, who 
are neceſſarily determined to good , and yet moſt free in their 
choice of it. Swarez grants , That the obedience of glorified Sawr.ts 
# neceſſary, yet free. (3) From the Libertie of Chriſt; whoſe 
obedience was moſt free : for otherwiſe it could not be merito- 
r10us; and yet molt neceſſary ; becauſe he could not, in a com- 
pond ſenſe, but obey. (4) From the Libertie of God himſelt, 
who is the moſt free Agent , and yet moſt neceſſarily determined 
in his Acts. For al his As, as to their Origine and Principe, 
are the ſame with his Eſſence, and therefore eternal and immutra- 
ble; yet are they alſo moſt free, at leaſt al ſuch as are ad extra, 
according to the concefſion of our Adverſaries the Pelagians and 
Jeſuites. In ſhort, it is not denied , but that an extrinſec, co- 
active and purely natural neceffitie is incoherent with Libertie 
yet we poſitively afftirme , That an intrinſec, —_— bypothetic 
or conditionate Neceſſitie, ſuch as ariſeth from the efficacions inflicxe of 
the firſt (auſe and laſt End , namely God, is moſt connatural to and 
preſervative of human Libertie, And that this has been the avow- 
ed Hypotheſis of Chriſtians, and the Learned in al Ages of the 
Church, namely of Clement, Ireneus, Tertullian , Hilarie, Epipha- 
mus, Macarins, Baſil, Enſebins, Chryſoſtome, Cyril, Auguſtine, Proſper, 
Fulrentius, Beda, Damaſcene, Anſelme , Bernard, Huzo, Lombard, 
Aquinas, Scotns, Altiſogoren(is, Parifienſis, Bonaventure, Henricus a 

Gandauvo, 
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Gandavo, and others, Fanſenins, in his Auguſtines , Tom, 3. bib. 6. 
cap.6, &c. has amply and invincibly demonſtrated. See Philof. 
General. P.1. 1.3. c.3. ſci#.2. $.7,$, Hence 

7. Actual Indifference to good and evil, or to aft and nat to att is 
no way connatural, much leſſe eſſential to human Libertie. To expli- 
cate and demonſtrate this Theſis, (the Antithelis whereof is great- 
ly aſſerted, though not proved by the Jeſuites and Pelagians) we 
are to premit ſomewhat of the various ſorts of indifference : 
which is (1) either to Coxtrartes, as to good and evil; or elſe to 
( ontradictortes, i.e. to act or not to att. The former the Scholes 
[tile, Libertie of Specification or Contrarictie ; the later , Libertic of 
Contradittion or Exercice. . (2) In ference is either paſſive and 
objeftive, or attive and ſuvjettrve : the former is in the paticnt ca- 
pable of diverſe objects and impreſſions ; the later is in the 
Agent capacitated for the exerting diverſe a&ts. (3) Indiffe- 
rence is either Abſolute, or Conditionate. Abſolute indifference ex- 
cludes al conditionate neceſſitie , but conditionate is conſiſtent. 
therewith. (4) Indifterence is, cither A#al, or Habitizal and 
Radical. Adtnal indifference is when al circumſtances and requi- 
ſites of an action being put or ſuppoſed, the Wil ſtil remains 
actually indifferent, to good or evil, to act or not to aft. Habi- 
"nal or Radical indifference is when the Wil, although it be de- 
termined to this or that object, or act, yet it ſtil remains habi- 
tually and radically flexible or indifferent to the oppoſite Object 
or At, Theſe things premiſed, we procede to explicate and de- 
monſtrate our Thelis. : 

(1) Indifference or Equilibritie as to good and evil, it no way efſen- 
tral to Libertie;, becauſe the Devils are determined to evil, good 
Angels, glorified Saints, Chriſt , and God himſelf to good only : 
and yet al theſe moſt free in their determinations. Hence (2) 
Indifference to aft or not to att is not eſſential to Libertie ; becauſe 
the wil cannot ſuſpend its act of adherence to its laſt end , when 
apprehended as ſuch. Again the beatific Viſion takes off al fuf- 
penſion of acts as to the loving and delighting in God: and yet 
theſe acts are moſt free, becauſe the moſt perfeft human acts. 
And indeed both Plato and Ariſtotle fay, That al men are freely 
bappy ; becauſe uarder@& ders arwy, none 41 happy againſt bis wil. 
Yea, the wil is not indifferent about the means, 1o as to ſuſpend 
its eleftion of them , when the prattically prattic judgment has 
paſt its dictamen, that thoſe, or the other means are n<ceſlarie to 
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its end. . (3) Paſſive and objettive Indifference 1s not efſintia! to Li- 
bertie, For liberrie 1s an active facultic , which doth not always 
require varietie of objects, as it is apparent in its love to its lalt 
end. And Suarez grants, © That the Divine Libertic, (which is 
* molt perfect) has no ſuch objeCtive indifterence cflentially annext 
© thereto, Neither is pallive 1adifference eſſential to libertie ; be- 
cauſe the wil hath not a paſſive power ſufficient to overcome the 
Divine Wil, as Rom. g. 19. For who hath reſiſted his wil ? Neither 
can it finally reſiſt the efhcacious impreſſions of its firſt Cauſe, to 
which it has no paſlive indifference. (4) Actual attive Indiffe- 
Fence 18 not eſſential to Libertie : Becauſe the human wil determi- 
ned by its firſt cauſe and laſtend, hath no aQual indifference to 
another act or object. Hence (5) There is no Indifference eſſential 
to Libertic, but only Habitual, Radical, and Conditionate, For what 
can be rationally ſuppoſed necellary to conltitute the wil phyſt- 
cally free , more then a flexibilitie or radical indifference to this 
or that object or act , on ſuppoſition it be no ways detcrmined to 
any other Object or Act repugnant thereto? This radical condi- 
tionate indifference is founded 'in the natural Amplitude and 
Dominion of the Wil; neither doth it refer properly to diverſe 
Acts, but Objects; and thoſe not as diverſe ends, but mcans 
unto which the wil has not purely negative or privative , but an 
attive indifference, on ſuppolitim that ſhe be not predetermined 
by the practic judgment, and divine Concurſe.. Sce more Phzlof. 
Gen. P.1.1.3.c.3. f.2.$.10. Hence 
8. Human Libertie, conſidered according to its formal reaſon and 
nature , is nothing elſe but a rational facultie inveſted with dominion 
and power to att ny or as it liſt, (1) Libertic as it is a 
facultie primarily and properly regards the Soul, as It 1s a ratio- 
nal Subject endowed with Amplitude and Dominion to act freely. 
Thus Henricus 4 Gandavo, that acute Scholeman , Quodlibert 3. 
Queſt, 17. ſtrongly demonſtrates, © That Libertic eſſentially, pri- 
«* marily and properly regards the wil , as it is exemted from al 
© coaction , which hinders the wil in its action : and thus every 
©<rational and intellectual nature is free ; becauſe the wil cannot 
*be compelled by any violent compulſion. Hence Libertie, as 
to its Principe , is nothing elſe, but zgs&ts pile abye, 4 rational 
Appetite inveſted with Dominion over its own Act, and power to 
reflect thereon. So. Plato, Phear. pag. 245. makes the Soul to 
be, anylw x dgxlw xirioucs » the fountain and principe of- motion. 
Whence 
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Whence he addes: M3 2aad7r era 7) ard aud rity 0 4uybs, The 
Soul is nothing elſe but a ſelf moving Principe. $0 Alcmaon alletted, 
That the Soul, xiviX wtlw outta; os + imoy, moved it ſelf as the 
Sun, Now what 1t is to move it ſelf; and what dominion at- 
tends ſuch a ſeif motion, is wel expreſſed by Fanſenins, eAngu#t. 
Tom, 3.lib.3. cap. 35. *To act and move it ſelf, points out a 
© certain dominion over its own act : and this requires that the 
© Agent have a power of reflecting on its Act, not only by deſi- 
© ring, but alſo by judging it : and herein is placed the power of 
© moving it ſelf, which every rational Agent has, 

(2.) Hence Lebertie as to Exercice and Act formally conſiſtes in a 
Rational Spontaneitie., This Hypotheſis is evidently laid down 
both in Sacred and Platonic Philoſophic. As for Sacred Philoſo. 
phie ,. it is moſt categoric and poſitive herein, To begin with 
the ancient Hebrews and Pen-m2n of the Old Teltament, 
(whence Plato borrowed his beſt Notions ) who placed Libertie 
as to acting 1n nothing elſe but a rat:onal Spontaneitie. SO MAN 
in general notes al kind of Alacritie and Spontaneitie of Wil, 
wicreby an action 1s performed. Whence, by a Metonymie it 
ſignifies a gift freely conferred, or offered. So Dent. 16. 10, The Deut. 16. 1c, 
contribution, TT NNN), of the ſpontaneitie, liheral tie, or free wil of- 
fering of thy hand. NAW) is readred by the LXX. Levie. 22. 18, 
21, agso1s, election, and Fudz, 5, 2. mexaigears » which primarily 
denotes the free election of the wil. Waence the Ciald. RA 
ſignifies alſo the Wil, its Spoxt.aneitie, and Liberal'tie. So Pal. ppy, jg ,, 
I10. 3. Thy people ſhal be wil'ing : or, as the Hebrew , Thy people 
ſhal be of ſpontaneities, or moſt free wils, i. e. greatly ſpontaneous and 
free : for the Hebrews by the Genitive Caſe Plural denote the Su- 
perlative Dzgree. Again, Levie, 7, 6. NAM 1s rendced jeo92@; 
voluntarie, ſpont an: ous, free, And naI79, Pl. 54- 6. 1s rendred 
by the LXX. 8«eolos, ſponte. Yea the Libertie of God himſelf is 
expreſled by ſponteneitre, as Hof. 14. 4. I wil love them NIN with F 
ſpontaneitie. Targ. MAMA ſponte. Hence allo YT, ſpontaneous IS * PR 
Marines rendred wggJuu@r, chearful \ as 1 Coron. 28. 21, and 
29. 31. The Lihertic of tae Wil is |tile4 by the Rabbines 1M, 
voluvtarie ſpontaneous Election, by which a man freely chaoſeth this cx 
that. Hence Rabbi Levi on 1 Kings 17, 1. faith, That God aoth 
not compel man to ſin, but has made him, AVMmA PY2, Lord of Electi- 
02, 4.e. to chooſe ſpontaneouſly and freely , without coaction or 


force. So that they judge no neceſſitie repugnant to —_ 
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but what is coattive and violent, AVNA anſwers to megaigeccs* 
whence m2 is rendred by the LXX. agayia, Det. 7.6. & 10.17, 
Prov. 1. 29. and aigin, 2 Sam. 15. 15. Job 34.4. Jer. 8. 3. but 
moſt frequently izaiyw, aigerife, which note ſport aneons elettion, 
In the N. T. the Libertie of the Wil is expreſfled by nggalgerrs, as- 
Oaiprors, and 73 fxgoroy, Whereto is oppoled coattruve Neceſſitie, So 
Paul to Philemon, v. 14. ut os x7! dyaynlw, dana x7 ixiory, Where 
$xi910y, voluntarie, ſpontaneous or free is oppoſed to dydynn, As it 
ſignifies a tr:ſte and coattive neceſſitie, And. 1 Pet. 5. 2. involas 1s 
oppoſed to arayrxarmas SO in like manner, 2 (or. 9. 7. mew 
perer, WANENCE megalgtors, 18 oppoſed tO 2 Avang 3 it drdyung, tri/te 
and violent neceſſitie, But this rational ſpontaneirie, as inclufve 
of libertie, is more fully expreſſed, 2 Cor. 8. 3. aaigslor, which 
Schmidius renders ſpontanes, ſpontaneous or free, $80 v. 17. aulaigs- 
16, from ew/7ds and aigiouar, I ſpontaneouſly chooſe or eleft. It is 
the ſame with airiual@;, ſpontaneous, Whence adeatgsl@&, with 
Paul, ſignifies voluntarie , - woman and free, as oppoſed to wis- 


dent neceſſitie and coattion. 


And that Plato placeth human Libertie in rational! Spontaneitie 
is mot evident, in that he termes it ſometimes awroweryia v7! pÞ- 
ey, natural ſelf-motion. As the Stoics define Libertic, 3Zvole are 
Texyies , 4 power of ſelf-motion. Again Libertie , according to 
Plato, 1s ewerywyia Luyis, Or Luyayuyin, 4 good conduct of Soul : allo 
Wrnolrncie, ſportaneous free-wil ſervice. Whence idrroxaxia, ſpon- 
taneous withedneſſe ; iherimogr@&, a ſpontaneous Harlet ; iunugyls, 
a ſpontaneous worker. AT which clearly demonſtrates, that Liber- 
tie formally conſiſtes in rational ſpontaneitie. Yea that Ariſtotle's 
ſentiments of Libertic accord herein we prove in what follows, 
B.4.c. 1.5.28. And this our Hypotheſis has generally been de- 
fended by Argnſtine and his Followers, particularly by Fanſenins, 


In his Augxft. Tom. 3.1.6. from cap. 1. to 6. and Bradwardine, de 


Canſa Dei, 1.2. c.1. pag. 44.3. Yea, Le Blanc in his Thef. Theolog. 
de Liber. Arbit. Theſ. 1g. paz. 405. confeſſeth ingenuouſly , That 
the Reformed Divines generally include the whole eſſence of Libertie in 
this rational ſpontaneitte : and albeit Placeus Amyraldus ard ethers 
wſe different Phraſes, yet they al mean the ſame thing. Sce of this 
more fully, Ph:loſ. Gen. P.1.1.3. c.3. j.2.$.7. 
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$. 12, Hence.the (onciliation of efficacious grace with human Liber- The conciliation 
tie is facile and obvious. 1 am not 1gnorant what abundance of time of efficacious 


and itudie Scholaſtic Theologues expend , and for the moſt part G74 with bu 


to little purpoſe, in the explication of this Hypotheſis; which, 
upon ſuppolition of the precedent Ideas and Propoſitions touching 
Libertie, may be with much facilitie explicated. We ſhal com- 
prehend the whole of. our Sentiments hereof in the ſubſequent 
Propoſitions. 1. Prop. Every motion of the wil performed in it ſelf, 
and by it ſelf, as the vital Eras e thereof, is moſt natural and ſree, 
albeit neceſſarily det ermined by h—_ Grace, Thus Plato, Timens, 
p. 89. Tar d* ag tiyionar i iy ume vg” Saves deign ximmors, Of al me- 
tions that is the beſt, which is tranſalted in it ſelf and from it ſelf : and 
he ſubjoins the reaſon: For this ts moſt akin to the motion of the ſu- 
eme Mind, i.e. God. Whence he makesa rational 4vroxiynors, 
ſelf-motion of the wil to be that which formaliſeth Libertic. Thence 
alſo the Stoics and Ariſtoteleans terme that which is free, 73 ig? 
nuir, that which is in our power. Which Simplicivs, on Epiftet. c. 2, 
p- 34. explicates by dursEsoy vndgyor, x} xvery The $avry yorotas, 
having power over it ſelf and its own uſe. Now the efficacious con- 
curſe of God, albeit it neceſlitate the wil to act, yet it is ſo far 
from taking away or obltructing this ſpontaneous motion of the 
wilin it fel and from it ſelf, as that indeed it doth greatly cor- 
roborate and confirme the ſame, as before, $. 11. Theſ. 5. The 
wil is by the neceſlary influxe of efficacious Grace bound, iy ware» 
ela, dyayry, by a bleſſed Neceſſitie, as Plato phraſeth it. Thus Baſil, 
in Eſa.c.6. 73 uy Pitsgat ip nuiy 2) This Tegaigiorac;* 73 I Suye- 
uollie mes Thu mgoiay 4 l1Sb17@ the yaeur, ts 74 igvorr@ bed, x 
yderrbs Ray, To receive Grace is in us, and in our free Elettion ;, but 
ro confirme [the heart] 5» the way [of Grace] comes from him 
that gives Grace , even from the moſt potent God and his Grace, 
Whereby he demonſtrates, that the efficacitie of Divine Grace 
takes not away the wils ſuſceptive capacitie, as a paſſive ſubject 
and free Agent. Thus Chryſoſtome, in Ferem. 854 mdvroluy Siiner dur 
371 & ig) fir 2; int my O46 74 nubrees xifrer —__ , Therefore 
it is altogether manifeſt to us, that our good Acts are both in our power, 
and in the power of God,i. e. in our power, as vital paſſive receptive 
ſubjects and ſubordinate Agents; but in Gods power as the prime, 
efficacious cauſe. Thence Nemeſins de nat. hom. and Damaſcenus, 
L. 2, de fidec. 24. in imitation of the Philoſophers, make ix#ooy, 
ſpontaneous or free to be that whoſe principe is intrinſec and in the Agent, 
Gg8g Whence 
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Whence they define, 43 dxio07, Involmntary and not free, 72 fra- 
Sir, £ #1 «gx Woler, undiy cvuparnroxire xer biel ay ieulw Th Gie- 
Sir7&, that which is forced, whoſe princrpe 45 extrinſec, the thing for- 
ced acting, cr conferring nothing according to its proper inclination, 
Now it 1s moſt evident, that efficacious Grace, in determining 
and overpywering the wil, doth not offer any involuntary force 
or violence thereto, but {weetly draws it according to its proper 
Inclination as a vital Principe. Whence Chryſoſtome, Hom, 12. in 
Hebr. ſaith, judy 7) megnigar & Brrnbiirar, The att of Eleition and 
willing is ours, as vital free ſubje&ts, albeit the efficacious deter- 
mination to good be from God. So Chryſoft. in Gen. hom. 715. 
Ts 54 Od yderr@r 72 way, The whole ſof moral good] w from the 
Grace of God, as in what follows, Aquinas, Part 1. q.82. aſſures 
us; © that the wil can wil nothing by a coactive neceſlitie; yet it 
© may wil ſomething by a neceſlitie of the End; as alſo by a neceſ: 
<fitie of ſuppoſition ; yea it wils beatitnde by a natural neceſſitie. 
Now if the wil wils its laſt End by a natural neceſlitie, and yet 
freely, why may not the firſt cauſe by his efficacious concurſe de- 
termine the wil to act neceſſarily and yet freely ? Yea Suarez, in 
I. 2.p. 122, ingenuouſly confeſſeth, © that a free power, when it 
< is neceſſitated to at, its nature is not intrinſecally changed : 
« for it ſtil remains in it ſelf free to that aft and obje&t. Yea, p. 138. 
he addes: © when God moves the Creature to a ſupernatural 
« forme, he layes no violence thereon, becauſe he atts not on it 
< againſt the appetite of its nature, albeit above it, Again, par. 
139, © We mult, ſaith he, ſay, that although God can by his Foe 
<yirtue infuſe habits into the wil, and conſequently neceſſitate 
© the ſame to receive them ; yet that he doth not hereby infer any 
© violence thereon. Yea, pag. 140. he addes :- We mult ſay, that 
< concerning the privation both of an Aft and Habit, God can 
© neceſſitate the wil, that it want every Habit or Act. And Arims- 
zenſis, in 2, Sent. Diſt. 24.9. 1. ſhews, how the wil is the imme- 
diate produCtive cauſe of its free act, although it be neceſſarily de- 
termined by God to at, Of this Propoſ. ſee more fully, Phlo/. 
Gen.P.1, L.3.c.3.S. 2. $. 8, 9. Hence, 
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human Libertie,by an aftual Indifference or Equilibritie of wil is incon- 


- I» Inconſoftent- ſiſtent with the exercice of human Libertie, and deſtrultwve of Drvine 


Grace, This Propoſition confiſtes of two parts. (1.) Equilibritie or 


altual Indifference of wil is inconſiſtent with human Libertie as to exer- 
ice. 


$.3. $-12. of efficacious Grace with Liberty. 
cice, For ſome of the molt free Acts of the wil are leaſt, yea not atal 
indifferent. What Act of the wil is more free,than its firme inviola. 
ble Aditcfion to its laſt End and chiefeſt good apprehended as ſuch? 
And yet is not this act of the wil, according to the Sentiment of al, 
moſt neceſſary ? Ariſtotle Ethic, l. 3.c.7. aſſures us, that 73 5iaG+ 
evo indy, the End is natural, and therefore neceſlarily adhered unto. 
Again, what Act of the Soul more free than formal Beatitude, or 
the beatific Viſion of God? and yet is not this alſo moſt neceſſa- 
ry? Suarez, Metaphyſ. Diſp. 23. $. 3. p. 587. tels us, That Beatific 
Love and Fruition, albeit they are nd att«, yet they procede from 
God as a final cayſe. Which denotes both Libertie and Neceſlitie. 
But Scotrs riſeth much higher, and demonſtrates, that Indifference 
8s requiſite neither to voluntary nor yet to Libertie. And indecd this 
Hypothelis is {trenuoully detended by the Caiteſians. So Des Car- 
tes, De prima Phileſoph. Meditat. 4. (p. 28. Edit. 3.) © Neither is 
<jt necefſary to my Libertie, that I am indifferent to either Part : 
© but on the contrary, the more I am determined to one Part, 
© whether it be becauſe I evidently underſtand the reaſon of truth, 
© and therein of Good , or becauſe God doth ſo diſpoſe the in- 
© times of my cogitation, the more freely do Ll elect it : Neither 
© truely doth Divine Grace or natural Cognition ever leſſen Li- 
< bertie,' but rather increaſe and corroborate it. That Indifference 
© which I find, when no reaſon impels me to one part more than 
©to the other, is the infime or loweſt Grade of Libertie, and 
© notes no perfection in it, but only a defe&t in Knowlege, or a 
© certain negation: forif I could alwayes ſee what is true and 
« goad, .1 ſhould never deliberate what to judge or eleft concern- 
<©1ngit: and albeit I ſhould be thus —_— free, yet could I 
©not be indifferent, &c, The ſame he addes, Reſpoy/. 6. p. 161. 
© As for man, ſeeing he finds the nature of al good and truth al. 
© ready determined by God, neither can his wil be carried to any 
© other object, it is evident, that he doth by ſo much the more 
< yoluntarily and therefore alſo freely embrace Good and Truth, 
© by how much the more clearly he diſcernes it, that he is never 
© indifferent , but when he ignores what is better or truer ; or 
< truely when he doth not ſo clearly ſee, but may dout thereof. 
Thus {rteſius, who is herein followed by his great admirer, An- 
ton, Le Grand, Inſtitut. Philoſ. Par.g. Art.5.$.4. (p.556-Ed#.3* 1675.) 
where he proves —_ That the Eſſence of the wil, and ſo of uts 
Libertie, doth not conſiſte in Indifference : Yea indeed we may riſe 
Ggg 2 much 
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much higher, and with facilitie demonſtrate , That no at of the 
wil ever was or can be attually indifferent, in individuo, either phyſe- 
cally or morally. This we have fully, as is conceived, performed, 

2.Aftual Indif- Philo. General. P. 1. L.3.C. 3.5. 2.4.10. (2.) The ſecond Part 


ference deſtru- 
live of Grace. 


of our Propoſition is this, That the Conciliation of Divine Grace 
with human Libertie by attual Indifference deſtroys Divine Grace. This 
is evident by the concurrent teſtimonies of Ethnic and Chriſtian 
Philoſophers, as alſo from reaſons invincible. Plato frequently 
inculcates this Hypotheſis, that al virtue is infuſed by God, 3dg 
uit, by 4 certain neceſſitating fate or efficacious afflation , ſuch as 
determines the wil to Att. And Platarch, 1n the lite of Coriolanus, 
(p. 229. Edit. Pariſ. 1624..) aſſures us, that if God doth not thus de- 
termine the wil, he doth nothing as to Good, as hereafter in Ariſtotles 
Ethics. The Greek Fathers terme this efficacious Grace, Juayos 
Poiildevay, an invincible aſſiſtence : allo tregyoy Ginuelay, an energetic 
efficacious aide ;, with the like expreſſions, which ſpeak a determi- 
nating efficacitie. So that to ſuppole, that efficacious Grace leaves 
the wil ſtil indifferent, what is this but to ſuppoſe Oppoſitum in 
appoſito, a virtual contradittion, that Grace is efhcacious, and yet 
not efficacious? For if it determine not the wil, but leaveit in 
Equilibritie, how can it be faid to be efficacious? Again, doth 
not this Indifference,which the Pelagians and Jeſuites contend for, 
in order to the Conciliation of Divine Grace with human liber- 
tie, utterly ſubyert the free EleCtion, and infallible preſcience of 
God?- This is excellently wel demonſtrated by our pious and 
learned Groſſeteſte, (a great Patrone of Efficacious Grace, and 
Witneſſe of Chriſt) in his Libellus, De Libero Arbitrio, which 
lies buried in ASS. in Exeter College Library.” Where he begins 
thus: p.1. * There are,ſaith he,ſome who think that the whole Effi-- 
© cace of Virtues conſiſtes in freewil, &c. Then he addes : © If God 
© be the juſt judge of human Acts, if he be the Creator of things 
© ſingular, if he be the ReCtor and Adminiſtrator of the World, 
© if he be the Lover of Good Men, if he be not worſhipt in vain, 
© he knows al ſingular human affairs which are produced by free- 
* wil. Which thence mult neceſſarily be determined by him, So 
in what follows, *© Thoſe things which are in their own nature 
© flexible to either part and mutable, are in the knowlege of God 
© ;invariable, not from the inyariabilitic of the things themſelves, 
© but by reaſon of the immutabilitie of the Divine Science : which 
ke in what follows proves to be neceſſary, and therefore ſuch as. 
preſuppoſeth. 
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preſuppoſeth a necelſary determination of the human wil. Again 
he demonſtrates the determining Neceſlitie of Efficacious Grace 
from the Decrees and Efficience of the Divine Wil, thus: *Every 
< effect of a neceſſary cauſe, ſuch as cannot be fruſtrated by its 
© effect, is neceſſary, and cannot but be : ſuch areal the motions 
* of freewil inregard of the Divine Wil, Yea, in what follows 
he profeſledly allertes, © That Grace is nothing elſe but the wil of God, 
efficaciouſly and onnipotently determining the wil of man to att, &C. 
By which it appears, that [ndifference is deltructive of efficacious 
Grace, Again, Is not Freewil by ſuch an Indifference exalted, 
but free Grace pulled out of its Soverain Throne? What need 
is there of Prayer to God for Grace, if it be not in the power of 
Grace to determine the Wil? And ought not mento thank them- 
ſelves their own Freewil rather than God, if the wil be of it ſelf 
flexible to Good as wel as Evil? yea, what more facrilegious than 
this, to aſcribe to freewil a power equal to, yea above that of 
free Grace ? Do not men hereby aſcribe a Deitie to the wil, but 
the condition of a Creature toGod ? This is more fully demon- 
ſtrated, Part 4. B. 1.C. 4. $. 8. and Philoſ. General. P. 1. L. 3. 
C. 3. Set, 5.$. 1. 
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3. Prop. The beſt yea only expedient for the Conciliation of Efficaci- The Divine ſua- 


ous Grace with human Libertie is that Divine Suavitie which attends 
Grace, whereby the rational ſpontaneitie of the wil is moſt powerfully 
and yet moſt ſweetly determined to att gratioſely. This mode of con- 
ciliating efficacious Grace with human Libertie may be concluded 
from an univerſal principe laid down by Plato, Leg. 2. p. 663. 
vis dv incor Wines weld 62% megrler fire I7p wh 73 xalgey T4 ava 
erakoy TavTar, No one wil be ſpontaneouſly induced to do that, wherein 
he doth not find more mater of joy than of ſorrow, s. e. Nothing makes 
an action more ſpontaneous and free, than to have it ſweetened 
with joy and pleaſure : for al men are moſt greedy of pleaſure ; 
which makes them act moſt ſpontaneouſly and freely. Whence it 
is moſt evident, that no actions of the Soul are ſo ſpontaneous 
and free, as thoſe that are molt efficaciouſly and | nr—m deter- 
mined by Divine Grace, in as much as the ſame efficacious Grace 
carries with it the higheſt Suavitic, DeleCtation and Pleaſure ; 
whereby the wil is raviſht into an inviolable adherence to its 
chiefeſt Good. Hence Gregor. Nyſſenus in (ant. ſaith: 5 @ads xa- 
TRAATAG; 75 Toargicn invriy wilaguite, God doth agreably attem- 
perate himſelf ro our voluntary Eleftion : .e. his Grace although - 


vitie of Grace 


moſt effic4c60u5> 
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| be moſt potent, yet it acts moſt ſweetly and agreably to the con- 
dition of the wil. Whence the act of Converſion is ſtiled by 

him , #6 x WuxeaOr The <uyiis mes 79» charwuaroy Teo y wenors 

5 

a ſweet and facile acceſſe of the Soul unto God that draws it. (yril. 

John 6.44 Alex. 0N John 6.44. touching the Trattion of the Father, cals it, 
is avaly Gantvelas The 5dy KATWparCEINS, the neceſſitie of Celeſtial 
Guile CRY aſſiſtence, making the way of ſalvation facile and ſweet. Others ſtile 
mn inſpi this neceſſitating ſweet Grace, welleydyxlw, a ſuaſive neceſſitie : alſo 
ratio Charita- aele Toit, the Suada, whereby men are imduced to att wel. Baſil, 
tis. Auguſtinus Hom. 3. in Hex. deſcribes it thus: # Yaeus QUEiNas Tye Td CUmagg.- 
OT wm Sexo x, ndoy xaghig Tegonris 76 x; plaoy THr T2 anubis o% wibard mw- 
po rn T Tidy, Grace is naturally ſo tempered, that it has a ſweet aptitude 
quandam & in- ®f being received, and ſo doth ſweetly inſinuate it ſelf into the hearts 
effabilem ſua- of al who prefer truth before veriſmmilitude : But no one more clear- 
vitarem ng ly and fu ly explicates and demonſtrates our Hypotheſis, than 
ritalem dele- eAuguſtin, and Fanſenius out of him, Tom. 3. lib. 4. c. 1, &c. We 


Rationem, qua 
roluns p72- (hal reduce the whole to the ſubſequent particulars. 


yenitur & fle&itur ad volendum faciendamq; quicquid eam Deus velle & facere conſtituerit. 
Fanſen. Auguſt. Toms 3+ le 4» Co Is | 
I, Supernatural Grace, albeit it excede the nature of the wil as now 
depraved, yet it is contained within the latitude of its adequate objett. 
(1.) It is confeſſed, that the Gift of Grace, in as much as 1t is 
a ON of the Divine nature, muſt neceſſarily excede the 
whole facultie of create nature, ſpecially as now corrupted by 
ſin. Yet (2.) It muſt bealſo granted, that the gift of Grace is 
contained within the extent of the wils adequate object, s. e, the 
wil has a remote, phylic, paſſive, ſuſceptive capacitie of receiving 
Grace, albeit it has not a proxime, moral, aCtive capacitie of ac- 
quiring the ſame. Thus Amphilechins, Hom. 4. aſcribes to the wil 
a paſlive capacitie, 7j 5 © Segcnely irggyrin vaonyaley, of Yyeeld- 
ing to the efſormative irreſiſtible energie of God, It's true, the wil, in 
al ſupernatural acts and effects, is not properly a cooperant cauſe ; 
yet we may not denie but that it is a ſuboperant canſe, and vital 
Inſtrument of Grace, The flexion or bending of the wil to what 
is good, as it refers to God, ſpeaks principal irreſiſtible effici- 
ence; but as it refers to the wil, it ſpeaks only a vital ſubje& and 
formal at. Hence, 
Al good Als 2, eAl Afts morally good are wholly from Ged, and yet wholly from 
_ you the wil as avital om (1.) That the whole of Grace and mo- 
oa, ana yet . . . 
wholly from the Tal good is the effect of efficacious Grace, both Philoſophers and 
wik | Divines 


| $.3.9.12. of efficacious Grace with Liberty. 


Divines aſſure vs. Thus Plato and Socrates greatly argue , tht 
al Virtue is from God by Divine infuſion, not from human Inſtitution, 
as we ſhal demonltrate, Pare 4. The like Chriſtian Theologues. 
So Chryſoſt. in Epheſ. 7d aay incyiguro Ti yderrr, the whole of Good 
is aſcribed to Grace. Again: un and Tis jueriegs dporiic, daad hc 
Tis T4 O48 deer mare nuiy vailgge, Not by our Virtue, but by the 
Grace of God this comes to us. SO Cyril, Alex.l. 2. in John, 7F tis 
266717@ ivgyeis 73 aVunay dnodidorar, to aſcribe the whole [of 
_ to the operation of the Divinitie. And yet (2.) The whole 
alſo of gratioſe a(ts and effects flow from the wil as the vital prin- 
cipe and [aſtrument of Grace. So Chryſo/?. Hom.4.on (olof. dauua- 
eaTLcyy 7) mega, It is more wonderful to perſuade, than violently to 
force the wil. And he gives the reaſon of it: 747% I 3y2 du7d; 
wirOr, dane x} nu, but of this manner of working God is not the ſole 
cauſe, but we ſuboperate or aft under him, as ſubſervient inſtrumental 
cauſes. Weal know, that in cauſes of different kinds, there may 
two totally concur to the ſame effeft. Thus Groſſetefte, in the fore- 
cited MSS. De Libero Arbitrio, ſhews, how God and the Created 
wil are two total Cauſes productive of one and the ſame att and 
effet : God as the prime Cauſe _ and determining the 
ſecond Cauſe ; which is notwithitanding a total Cauſe in its kind, 
as a vital ſubject and inſtrument of the Divine Cauſalitie. Hence, 


3. Efficacious Grace has ſuch a divine ſuavitie attending of it, as Tht ſuaviti: of 
efficaciousGrace 

omnipotently 

prevails on the 


that it doth moſt potently charme and raviſh the free conſent of the wil. 
Eſficacious Grace is moſt omanipotent, and yet molt ſweet and 
compleaſant: its irreſiſtible eficace doth no way diminiſh but cor- 
roborate its incflable ſuavitie ; as its ſut palling ſuavitie doth ren- 
der it more potent to charme the wil. The Grace of God in the 
Converſion of a Sinner, as alſo in ſubſequent acts, is as to degree 
moſt Soverain and invincible, yet as to manner of afting moſt 
ſweet and agreable to the wil ; which follows ſo chearfully as if 
there were no power put forth, and yet ſo irreſiſtibly, as if there 
were nothing but power. This Celeſtial Suavitie and heart-con- 
quering D2lcctation of efhicacious Grace, whereby the heart is 
raviſhed and conſtrained to wil and at, whatever God determines 
it ſhal wil and a, is ſeveral ways illuſtrated by Avgrftin. As (1.) 
he illuſtrates it by that libidinoſe or luſtful delectation, which: 
wicked men take in their ſinful courſes. (2.) From the nature 


of this Celeſtial ſuavitie, which he makes to be an indeliberate- 


Inſpiration infuſed into the wil by God, whereby it is powerfully 


an. 
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and ſweetly allured to cloſe with the wil of God ; yea by ſo much 
the more vehemently, by how much the more ſweetly, Some- 
times he termes it an indeliberate and actual complacence, or 
ſpirital DeleCtation , whereby the wil is over- powered to cloſe 

Ceeleſtis illa with what is propoſed by God, (3. Farſenins illuſtrates it by 

ſuavitas mollit thoſe termes uſed by Scholaſtic Theologues to expreſle efficacious 

—_ —_ Grace by ; and he peremtorily aſſerts, © That there is no manner 

um rewum viſe © Of ſpeech, among the Scholaſtic Doors, ſo efficacious and em- 

emergere poſ- © phatic to expreſſe the wils Determination, or predetermination 
ſit, & ſeiplam © by the grace of God, but eAuguſtin uſeth the ſame, or ſome 

n juſticiam dl- © gther equipollent thereto, to expreſſe the potent ſuavitie, or 

_ fige- © ſweet omnipotence of efficacious Grace, in inclining the wil to 


non poſſit mo- * aft. Of which ſee Philof. Gen. P. 1.1. 3.c. 3. ſ.2.$. g. Hence, 


tus nifi ab immobili fieri, ſuayitas illa immobilem quodammodo reddit animum, ut pollit in mo- 
tum liberum ſpiritalis voluntatts ac dileFionem erumpere. Ex quo fit conſequenter , ut fi illa 
defit, voluntas veluti emortua fit. Fanſtn. Auguſt. Tom. 3» de Grat, le 4+ G7» 


4. Sacred Philoſophie, as wel as Auguſtin, doth, by means of this 

ineffable divine ſuavitie, admirably conciliate and conjoin the” neceſſitie 

and eſficace of Divine Grace with the wils natural ſpontaneitie and li- 

bertie, What Sentiments Sacred Philoſophie gives us touching 

Plal. 110.3- this Conciliation is evident, Thus Pſal. 110. 3; Thy people ſhal be 
willing [N21 Dy 4 people of ſpont aneities or willingneſſes] in the 

| dayof my power. Whuch notes the admirable complexion of Di- 

Hoſ. 2.14 Vine ſuavitie with omnipotent Grace. So Ho. 2. 14. Therefore be- 
hold I wil allure her. 42 notes to allure by ſoft perſuaſive words, 

ſuch as amorous Lovers uſe to win the AﬀeCtions of thoſe they 

love. Thence it follows : and ſpeak, comfortably unto her. Hebr. 

Speak unto her heart. Which importes, (1.) 64 Jpeak ſweetly and 

patherically : to drop ſuch kind words, as may ſinke into and agree 

with the heart: and (2. To ſpeak powerfully and irreſiſtibly. The 

phraſe denotes the higheſt force and efficace mixed with ineffa- 

ble ſuavitie, thereby to raviſh and captivate the heart. :So art. 

Cant. 5.6. $5.6. My heart failed when he ſpake. Chriſts words carried with 
them a Captivating ſuavitie, which put her into an ecſtaſie, The 

Plal. 45- 15+ like Pſal.45. 15. With gladneſſe and rejoicing ſhal they be brought, 
;, e. faith Ezra, not by an involuntary force, but by a ſweet ſpon- 

taneitic, contempered with omnipotent Grace. Thus we ſee 

how by means of this Celeſtial ſuavitie , effieacious heart-con- 

quering Grace is conciliated with human Libertie, 
CHAE, 


Plato's Moral Philoſophie. 
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CHAP. X. 


A brief Abſtra# of Plato's Moral, and 
Metaphyſic Philoſophie. 


I. Plato's Moral Philoſophie : 1. Ethics. (1. The chiefeſt Good. 
(2.) Virtue. (3.) Sin. (4.) The Aﬀeltions, and their Mode- 
ration; particularly the Affection of Love; the Virtue of Fuſtice. 
II. Plato's Oeconomics,, touching Imitation and Education, 11. 
Plato's Politics, (1.) Of rifht Conſtitution and eAdminiſt ration. 
(2.) Laws, the Ryle of ſuch Adminiſtration. (3.) Magiſtrates, 
the Inſtruments of Adminiſtration according to Laws. II. Plato's 
Metaphyſics, (1.) Of God and his Eſſence; (2.) Attributes; 
[1.,] Unitiez, [2.] Simplicitie, [3.]) Immutabilitie  [4..] 
Eternitie, ['5.] Omnipreſence, [6.] Fuftice, [7.7] Veract- 
tie, [8.7] Puritze;, [| g.] Bountie ; Ts Ommiſcience z [[11.] 
Incomprehenſibilitie, [.12.] The Droine Wil the Cauſe of at- 
things, &C. 


Aving diſpatcht Plato's Rational and Natural Philo. Plato's Mora? 
ſophie z we ſhould now procede to that which is 4*4 Metapbyſie 


$.1, 
P . 
H Moral and Supernatural; wherein indeed his excel. P*#oſopbie. 


lence ſeems moſtly to conſiſt, But upon Reflexion, conſidering 
that this undertakement would ſwel this third Book much beyond 
the proportion of the reſt; I have judged it moſt expedient to 
print Plato's Moral and Metaphyſic Philoſophie apart, in Part IV. 
Of Reformed Philoſophie. Only for the preſent; take this abltraCt Idea 
of Plato's Moral, and Supernatural Philoſophie. As for his Mo- 
ral Philoſophie, it may, according to the different giors, Or re- 
ard it has to its object, be diſtributed into (1. Erhic, ſtrictly 
lo termed, which reſpects perſonal Gubernation and Morals. 
(2.) Oeconomic, which regards the Regiment of Families. (3.) 
Politic, which comprehends the Government of Cities and Na- 
tions. - 


As for Plato's Ethics, we find in him excellent Contemplations 1. Plato's 
and Diſcourſes ( 1.) of the chiefeſt Good, which he ſtiles ( 1.) Eh#cs- hs 
reranndis, altogether true, (Rep.g.) i. e. moſt real, ſublfantial, and 4 -y chiej- 


ſufficient, 


ſolid. (2.) eixetb7eloy, moſt ra Rep. 9. (3.) duragues, ſelf. 


418 Of 8in:the AﬀeBFions,and their Moderation. B.3.C.1o. 
ſufficient. (4+) and; dyaNyv, ſimply good. (F5.) T3 airy nayrds, 
the cauſe of al good. (6. ayarynaitraley, the moſt ne eſſary ood, 
(7.) idiay Tayavs, the ſupreme Idea of al good. (8.) dnagyy, In- 
finite. ('g.) diÞtor » Lueyards, eternal and moſt living. (10.) yus- 
yoerd ag, uniforme. (11.) nallagyr, euixler, daumor, pure, trntxed, 
without ſorrow. (12. xaiezy, opportune. (13.) md 9dr, x Iron 
$85, the Divine, and god-likg good, Al which contemplations of 
the chiefeſt Good are applicable to none but God : neither may 
we preſume, that Plato could receive themany way, fave only by 
ſome ſcriptural Tradition of God, 

2. Of Virtue. $. 2. PlatoPhiloſophiſeth very morally of Virtue, its Divine 
Infuſion, Nature, and Excellence. (1.) Touching the Divine In- 
fuſion of Virtue, Plato, .Meno, wer ageris, Par. gg. proves at 
large, that Virtue came not by Inſtitution, but 9s woipg, by a Divine 
Infuſion; which he proves from this, that God oft uſeth the moſt 
1nskilful inſtruments in the produttion of Virtue. (2.) As for the 
Nature of Virtue, Plaro ſtiles it agueriay, the Harmonie of the 
ſoul; alſo 4uyns weomtw, the eMuſic of the ſoul: And again, guy» 
puerelay, ivratlay, the ſymmetric, and good order of the. ſoul, whereby 
every facultie keeps its due place and motion. Whence (3.) fol- 
lows the Excellence of Virtue; which Plato placeth in this; that 
it gives Health, Amplitude, Libertie, Nobilitie, Firmitude, and 
Perfeftion unto the human Soul. 

3 Of Sins $. 3. Plato Philoſophiſeth very notably of Sin, both ingenite, 
and acquiſite. He makes ſin to be wazoreties an exceſſe, or tranſ- 
greſſion of the Law : alſo meats mg Thy 3g9dy abyoy, an atting againſt 
right reaſon : whence he makes it to be, Epinom. p. 978. dxbyis%s 
T6 5, a7exlG dgnpoy Te x dgv3u@- dydguor & pres, 47 irrational, con- 
fuſed, irregular motion, &c. And particularly, of m_—_ mnor- 
dinate pleaſures, he proves, Repub. 9g. That they are the greateſt 

. Tyrants , for the more indulgent the minde is to them, the more tyran- 
mc, and wnſolent they are. 

4 Of the Aﬀe- F. 4. Plato diſcourſeth, even to. admiration, of that Tempe- 

&ions, ther? rance and Moderation, which ought to be in the AﬀeCtions, and 

_ = "* ſenſitive appetite. He makes Temperance to-conſiſt chiefly in 
ovugurig.TiIVG, x; aguoria, 4 certain Symphonie and Harmonie of the 
Aﬀettions, as Rep. 4. whence he makes the temperate man to be 
iavi; xeeil or, ſfronger than himſelf : whereas the intemperate man 
iS $av43 $7loy, weaker and worſethan himſelf, 4.e: than his ſenſitive, 
animal part. 

6. 5. Plato 


'$.3. $.7,G. Plato's Oecomomice, Politics, Metaphyſics. 419 

$. 5- Plato Philoſophiſeth very Divinely of Love, its Soveraign Particularly of 
Throne in, and Influence on the Soul ; together with its proper £94 
Acts. This he diſcourſeth of at large in his Svunrizuy, which is 
wholly ſpent 1n the Explication of this Soveraign Aﬀection. And 
more particularly, Plato hath admirable diſcourſes of Amitie or 
Friendſhip, as in his Lyſes ; where he profeſſedly ſets himſelf to 
Philoſophiſe on this Theme, which the Title of this Dialogiſme 
ſtiled, a p1nles, of friendſhip, plainly enough importes. 

$. 6. Laltly, Plato diſcourſeth moſt accurately of Juſtice, in its of 7aſtice. 
Univerſal Idea and Notion ; ſpecially in his Repub. 4. where he © * 
explicates its nature, and influence in al affaires. So again, in his 
de Leg. 12. We find many other great Ethic contemplations and 
characters, as in other his Dialogues, hereof. 

$. 7. As for Plato's Oeconomics, he philoſophiſeth incompara- plato's 0:coxe- 
bly of Imitation ; which he makes to be the molt efficacious prin- mics. 
cipe of paternal Governement. So in his de Leg. 5. as elſe- 
where, he demonltrates, that the beſt inſtitution of youth 15 by exem- 
ple and converſation, He treats alſo of Education more largely in 
his Repub. 4. 7. De Leg. 1, 5,7. 

$. 8. But that which renders Plato moſt famoſe as to Morals, is Plato's Politics. 
his Politic diſcourſes , which may be reduced to theſe three 
Heads. (1.) Such as relate to the conſtitution and due Admini- 
ſtration of a Republic. (2. Such as treat of Laws both human 
and Divine. (3.) Such as give us the Character of a good Ma- 
giſtrate, to adminiſter according to ſuch Laws. Of each of theſe 
he _—— at large in his Books de Republica, and de Legs. 
bus, &C. 

$. 9g: Touching Plato's Metaphyſics or Supernatural Philoſo- Plato's Mere 
phie, we are not without great notices thereof, 1. He ſeems Pts 
to have had great Notions, or rather Traditions (originally Ju- T- Of God, bis 
daic) of Gods Eſſence, as deſcribed, Exod. 3. 14. whom, in imi- Eſſence, =_ 
tation of Moſes , he ſtiles, a3 my&ror by, abroor, Wiles bv, co gg; 
2. His Attributes. (1.) His Unitie : That there is One, and | 
but one true God, he demonſtrates at large, againſt rhe Atheilts 
and Polytheiſts of his Age, in his de Repub. 10. Pag. 886. and that 
[1.7] From the nature of Viſlibles, and the molt harmonious va- 
rictie of Times, [2.] From Univerfal Conſent. [3.] From 
Motion, and the firſt Motor. [4.] From the Soul of the Uni- 
verſe, or the providence of God inſpiring, 'and animating al- 
things, Pag. 895. [5] ma great innate Idea of Geng 

1h 2 the 
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the Soul, 899, &c. (2.) He diſcourſeth very Divinely of the 
Simplicitie. Simplicitie of God, whom he makes to be durydy, without mixture, 
and uivey dTAQ; Us T5 $evey orpyy fo remain ſimple in his own forme, 
Inmutabilitie. ( 3.) He avowedly owns Gods Immutabilitie. So in his Parme- 
nides, Td % axiyyroy x, Tavrdy «Ives, The one firſt Being is immobile, 
and the ſame. Again he ſaies, that Godis durrdfail&, drerniacE, 
Eternitis G@&c, (4.) He alſo demonſtrates the Eternitie of God. So T;- 
meus Pag. 27. md wy dei yin NN 3; Lov, That which is alwayes 
the ſame, can have no beginning. Fhe ne he inſiſts on in his Phe- 
Omnipreſence» drus. (5.) He, Parmen. p. 138. proves the Omnipreſence of God, 
from his Simplicitie, and Immenſitie : for, faith he, rhat which 
Tuſtices has no bounds, cannot be confined. (6.) He vindicates the Juſtice 
of God. Parmen.p. 134. With God there is the moſt exatt Governe- 
ment, &c, So de Leg.3. he ſaies, That Fuſtice follows God, as the 
vindicator of his Law. So de Leg. 10. (7.) He philoſophiſeth 
Viracitie. alſo accurately of God's Fidelitie and Veracitie. He ſaith, God 
iS evTh eaivue, Truth it ſelf, and ay&rov dau$is, the firſt Truth. 
Puritie, (8.)- He greatly defends the puritie of God, Rep. 2. $65 wndy xa- 
xdy 2618, &c. God can do no Evil, neither is be the Author of Evil. 
Benzgnitie. (9.) He makes mention of the Benignitie of God, #xvy dyabi; 5 
Omniſcienct» eds, Is not God good ? Fe. ( 10.) He mentions alſo the Omni- 
ſcience of God, ani demonſtrates the ſame at large, Parmey. Pag. 
I 34, &c. where he treats at large of Divine Ideas; as alſo in his 
Incomprebenſibi» Timaus. (11) He diſcourſeth alſo of God's Incomprehenſibili- 
litit. : tie, Parmen. P- I 34. &yvacey yee nun, CFC. (1 $.) He makes God's 
God's nil the \yi] to be the Original, Univerſal, Soveraign, and firſt cauſe of al. 
_ Nap things , as alſo of their Futurition. Repub. 6. ia Tayals ndyla 
— zo16y, &'c. (13.) Farther he treats largely and accurately of the 
Providence of God, of Religion, of the Puritie and Simplicitie of 
divine Worſhip, &c. Ofal which Moral and Metaphyſic Contem- 
plations, See more largely Part 4. Of Plato's Moral and Me- 

taphyſic Philoſophic 3 and Philoſoph. General. P.1.1.3.c.3, & 4. 
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BOOK IV. 


Of Peripatetic, Cynic, Stoic, Sceptic, and 
Epicurean Philoſophie. 


CHAP. I. 


Of Ariſtotelic or Peripatetic Philoſophie, and its 
Traduction fromthe Jews. 


The traduftion of Ariſtotle*s Philoſophie from the Few, proved (1.) By 
Teſtimonies of Ariltobulus, Clearchus, Clemens, Euſebius,Steuch. 
Eugub. Selden. (2.) By rational Arguments; ['1.] Ariſtotle's 
converſe with Jews : or, [ 2.) with their Books : ['3.] His 
chief notions from Plato. 1. His Phyſics ; touching the firſt mater 
from Gen, 1.2. Gods being the firſt © Mover : the ſouls ſpiritua- 
litie. 2. His Metaphyſics, their Objett,Ens, principally God : Gods 
ovidence, and the Souls ſeparate ſtate : Why Ariſtotle rejeited 
ſome Traditions of Plato. 3. His Ethics and Politics Fewiſh. Ari- 
ſtotle's Life and Charatter ; his Parallel with Plato. His DoFtrines 
Acroatic and Exoteric. His Works, which genuine, &c. His Suc- 
ceſſor Theophraſtus. His Interpreters, Aphrodiſeus, &c. The 
«Arabian Commentators followed by the Scholemen. The general 
idea of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie : and particularly, (1.) Of Ari- 
ſtotle's Logic. (2. His Ethics, Fr7 Of mans Happineſſe,both 
objettive and formal. [_2.] Of the Principes of human Afts, 1. of 
* IN the 
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the prattic Fudgement, or Prudence. 2. Of Volition. 3, Of Con- 
| ſultation. 4. Of Elettion. |[_3.] Of Voluntarinefſe apd Libertie 
their identitic and combination with volunt arie mtrinſic neceſſitie,@+c. 
[4.] Of Moral Good or Virtue; its genus, habit ; its forme, Me- 
diocritie ;, its rule, ig32s aifOr, or the Law of Nature, its defi- 
nition, &c. [5.] Of Sin, its dyouia Anomie, &C. (3.) His Phy- 
fics., (4 ) His Metaphyſics. 


' The Traduftion F, 1, Ext to the Platonic, -we deſcend unto the Peripatetic or 


ent from Ariſtotelic Philoſophie, which received no ſinal advan- 
= SR tage and improvement from the Jewiſh Church, and Scripture ; 
ved, as we may, both from Autoritative and Rational Arguments, juſt- 


x. By Tetimo- ly conclude. As for Autorities, we have firlt that of Ariftobulus, 
zies of Ariſto- a Seftator of Ariſtotle's Philoſophic, mentioned by (lemens Alex- 
bulus. andrinus sgdp. 5. who brings in Ariftobulus affirming, that Ariſtotle 
$78 73 x7! Mavdie vor, x} Ty dAnav agTHIO TegghTay, depended much 

upon Moſes's Law, and the other Prophets. So again, Clemens Alex- 

andrinus ggdu. 1. and Enſebius Prep. Evang. lib. 9g, make mention 

Clearchuss of one (exrchus Solenſis, a Diſciple of Ariſtotle's, who teſtifieth, 
that he ſaw a certain Jew, with whom Ariſtotle had converſation, 

Euſebius's words are theſe, Kaiagy@ 8 6 aturarlinds praboug@, 

& Td TeuTP ah Ups Pibalgps 'AerroTiac md prnodbpy Toy Sf mon ofes 

"Indaior dranidncr abyor, aft mes flue yeaguy, fc. Clearchus a 

Peripatetic Philoſopher, in his firſt Book, of Sleep, &c. In what fol.- 

lows Euſebius, (quoting Clearchus's own words ) ſhews us, * That 

* whilſt Ariſtotle lived in the maritime Regions of 4/ia, amongl[t 

© other Students of Philoſophie, there aſſociated himſelf to him a 

© certain ſtudioſe Inquiſitive Jew, who converſing familiarly with 

< Ariſtotle and his Diſciples, Tegsd$iÞs 71 pwarnoy wy 8x8, (which 

© according to Clearchus's relation, are Ari#totle's words) commu- 

nicated more than he recerved. Then Euſebius aldes : ©* Honored 

* Clemens makes mention alſo hereof in ggwp. 1. concerning which 

© he thus ſpeaks Kniagy © I 6 oerftalnriNNG rid brat qrot Ta Isfaler, 

©; *AerroTiar owty irelo, Clearchus the Peripatetic, faics he, knew 4 

certain Few, who had converſation with Ariltotle. Thus Euſeb. Prep, 

ag. Steuch. J. Q, ». 240. Edit. Paris 1544. Augu#t. Steuch. Eugub. abounds much 
Eugubis. jq this argument; namely, that the beſt parts of Ar:/fcrle's Philo- 
ſophie were derived originally from the Moſaic Theologie, Thus 

de Perenni Philoſoph. lib. 4.. cap. 1. he gives us Ariſtot!e's Confeſſion, 

That there was one God, who overruled not only heavenly Motions, * 

alſo 


C.1-4.r- from the Jewr. 

alſo the whole world, anſwerable to Afoſes's Theologie. The ſame 
he confirms, cap. 7, 8, 9. The like he proves of the Divine Beati.. 
tude, conlilting in contemplation, as cap. 11, 12, 19, But more 
particularly, cap. 20. he demonſtrates, how Ariſtor!e, confeſling, 
that God created man and woman for the preſervation of mankind, mar 
velloufly accorded with Moſes herein. For cAriſtetle, in Oeconomicis, 
de Conjugio, ſhewing how neceſſarie Marriage is, faith, #7u nge- 
xordunTa: vo 5% 96s ExaThg if gYors Tera drdege, x) This ures me3; 
Thu xorroviey, It was thus provided by the Divinitie it ſelf, or God, that 
there ſhould be a N ature both of Male and Female for communion. 
Whence Euguhiaus collefts, © That, as Moſes ſaith, He created 
© rhem male and female : ſo thou heareſt Ariſtotle, in this place 
© (which is a wonder) ſaying, That the Divinitie provided that 
© there ſhould be Male and Female for Communion; to the intent 
* that Nature which cannot ſubſiſt in one Individual, might be pro- 
© pagated by ſucceſſion : Thou ſhalt ſee therefore in Ar:/otle (and 
* wonder at it,)) the ſame Theologie which is in Adſes, touching 
© the Creation of Man, &c. Thus Engubinus, who lib. g.. cap. 7. 
thoroughout Demonſtrates more fully, © That Ariſtotle marvel. 
* louſly accorded with the Xofſarc Theologie, touching mans Crea- 
©tion by God, the formation of the bode, the difference of Sexe, 
. © and the Infuſion of the Soul from without. And in what follows 
cap. 8, 9. he proves, that Ariſtotle conceived the ſame, touching 
the Immortalitie of the Soul. To which we may adde the Teſtimonie 
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of Selden, (de Fure Nat. Gent, Hebreor. lib. 1. cap. 2. Pag. 14, 15.) Selden. 


where, having cited the Autoritie of Ariſtobulus, for AriStorle's 
traducing much of his Philoſophie from the Jews, he addes : © And 
© certainly there is yet extant an old comment of ſome Hebrews, 
© affirming, That Ariſtotle being about to die, inſtructed his Di- 
© ſciples touching the emmortalitie of the Soul, alſo of its puniſhment 
© and reward, according as he had been taught by the peculiar Po- 
© ſteritie of Shem, #, e. by the Jews: alſo that having been admo- 
© niſhed by Simeon the Fuſt (High Prieſt) he changed his old Opt- 
© nions, in al points, wherein he had formerly held againſt the Law 
© and Doctrine of the Hebrews, and was transformed into another 
*man. SS. in the Librarie at Oxford. But albeit there is no 
«ground, why we ſhould believe theſe Figments; yet hence it is 
6 Jaffciently evident,that there prevailed an opinion evenamongſt 
© the Hebrews themſelves,of a ſingular commynion and commerce 
©twixt them and the ancient Greek Philoſop to. — 

uction 


This Traduion confirmed, &c. Book IV, 
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© duftionand Reception of Sciences, whereunto the Chriſtian Fa- 

© thers, Clemens Alexandrinus, Fuſtin,T heodoret, Ambroſe, and others, 

©are Conſonous, 
Rational Argu- -$F. 2, But tq come to ſome rational conjectures, whence we may 
ments. with great probabilitie conclude, that Ar:otles Philoſophie, as to 


its purer and more Orthodoxe parts,was very much traduccd from 
r. From Ari- the Jewiſh Church and Scriptures. (1.) If that prove true, which 
ſtotle's converſe was even now mentioned, that Ariſtorle was in Aſia, yea in Syria 
with Fews. and Fudea, (as we may preſume with Alexander) then we may ea- 
fily be ſatisfied, how he came to acquaint himſelf with the Jewiſh 
Learning and Records. For if Ariſtotle attended Alexander unto 
Phenicia and Fudea, we cannot rationally conceive he would let 
paſſe ſuch a people as the Jews were, ſo renowned for ancient Re- 
cords and Wiſdome, without acquainting himſelf with their Prin- 
cipes and Doctrine ſpecially they being thoſe, from whom his 
2. Alexander's Maſter Plato received his choiceſt contemplations. (2. But on 
procuring bim al. ſyppoſition that Ariſtotle was not in Fudea with Alexander, yet 'tis 
Oriental Bo c<dibly ſaid, that Alexander furniſhed him with al the choicelt 
Books (yea whole Libraries) that he could meet with in his Ea- 
ſterne Expedition : among(t which, we may rationally conjecture 
the Jewiſh Records and Books were not omitted: ſpecially if that 
be true, which Foſephus mentions of Alexander's coming to Feru- 
ſalem, and renting particular honors and favors to the Jewiſh 
2. Ariſtotle's Nation, &c. (3.) This is certain, that AriForle received the 
Philoſophie more choiſe parts of his Philoſophie from his Maſter Plato, as we 
from Plato. cquld eaſily demonſtrate by multitudes of particulars, both in his 
Phyſics, Metaphyſics, Ethics, and Politics; wherein Ariſtorle 
follows Plato in many of his choiſer Notions x7! #iSe, though he 
clothes them in his own Method. Now that Plato received his 
Philoſophie, both mater and forme, for the chiefeſt part, from 
the Jews and ſacred Scriptures, has been proved in the former 
Book, 
$. 3. Butto give a more ful Demonſtration of the Traduftion 
.of Arsfotles Philoſophie from the Jewiſh Church and Scriptures 
originally, we ſhal give ſome brief touches on ſome of the more 
r. Ariſtotle's Principal materials thereof. As ( 1.) whence ſprang the principal 
Phyſics from parts of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, but from ſome Traditions imparted to 
Plato, and both him by his Maſter Plato ? Thus Ariſtotle's notions about the firſt 
_- Gen: 1:2: Mater of althings, and its Aﬀections are evidently nothing elſe 
Ariſtotle's fr but ſome fragments of thoſe Traditions, which Plato had _ 
mater. Ve 
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ved originally from the Jewilh Church, touching the fi: ſt Chaos, or 

rade Malle out of which althings were at firſt Creatcd, as Ger. 1. 

2, Hence it was that AriFotle Itiles his fir## mater Informe, yet 

capabie of any forme , indeterminate, and mdigeſted, a mere paſſive 

power, &©'c. which are Philoſophemes exectly conforme to the 

e Moſaic deſcription, Gen, 1.2, as we have before demonſtrated. 

The lame may be faid for Ariſtotle's two otiter Principos, Priva- 

tion and Forme, of which we have before treated in Plato's Phy- 

lics. Again Ariſtotle, in his Phyſics, bb. 7.cap. 1. 2. 3.6.7. as bb, Ariſtotle's fot 

8. cap. 6. 7. 10. is very Copioſe in his Philoſophiſings on the firſt Mover pomPla- 

Mover ; proving, that he is immoveable, one eternal md:viſible Be- ? " 

img, void of al quantitie, &c, wherein he exaQtly follows Plato, and : 

the Scripture Revelation of God, as Foh. Grammaticus, in Ariſtor. 

de anima. As tothe human Soul, (which takes up a good part of 

Phylics) Drogenes Laertins, in the life of Ariſtotle, aſſures us, that 

he held with Plato, Tho 4vylw dowuler, that the ſoul was ſpiritual, Of the Soul its 

e&c. The ſame is mentioned by Johan. Grammaticus, 1 bis Pre. [P##tuality. 

face to Ariſt. de Anima. This Plato received originally from the 

Jewiſh Church, as we have before proved, &c. Farther Ariſtotle Ariſtoreles mi- 

ſcems to have had ſome Notices of the Soul's Creation and Infu- Fifice conſentir 

ſion by God. Thus Steuch. Eugubinus de Peren. Philoſoph. lib. 4. cap. | ir 

24. * As Moſes ſaid, God breathed into his Noſtrils the breath of | cn 

* hife, Gen. 2. 7. So Ariitotle, in libris de Generat. Animal. faies, Deo conditum, 

© that the mind came Yopghey from without, So Ariſtot. de Anima, formarumgz 

having proved that it is impoſlible, that the ſenſitive Soul ſhould _ da- 

come from without; becauſe it i3 conteined in the ſeed ; he con- + —_p—y 

cludes of the mind, ae/ne7a: I Thy vir wiror Fvealer imeroriver, &; mam autem 

$6ay sIrar pover* 58 yag ary 79 wigyts rouyord cope Wigytia, Exterius infpi- 

It remain: that the mind alone be infuſed from without, and that it alone Tram. Steuc hs 

be Divine, whoſe operation communicates not with corporeous ation. —_ Ke 

” . x . - Peren. Philoſ. l. 

Whence the ſame Ari/torle cals the mind gvyyerice]@, mo#t akin gs Gs Jo 

to God. Yea, de Anima, lib. 1, text. 4. he makes the Sou!, ares, 

x ay viver, to be impatible, and inmixt, 1.e. {imple and incor- 

ruptible. SO rext. 7. he ſaics, 6 $8 vis % ers 3s, but the nid is Jepa- 

rable from the bodie, 1. e. incorporeous. See more Part 1. B.3.c.7. 

$. 6. Yea, why may we not ſately conjecture, that Ariſtotle recei- 

ved the chief Ideas of his Hiſtorie of Animals (which 1s his Ma- 

ſter picce) from Solomon's Books, which he writ of the Nature of 

Animals ? iſtorle* 
2. But we paſſe onto Ariftorle's Metaphyſics, which indeed | ——o—ghx 

Til Icem from Plato. 


Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics : knowlege of God&c. Book IV. 

ſeem nothing elſe but ſome fragments,or a Rhapſodie of Metaphy- 

ſic and Logic Philoſophemes colle&ted out of Ariſtotle's Waxkes. 

That Arsſtotles Metaphyſics were not compoſed by himſelf ſeems 

to me evident by the incoherence of the parts, and the confuſed 
commixture of a main part of Logic therewith. As for the firſt 

part touching Es and its Aﬀections, it ſeems traduced from Pla- 

:o's Contemplations touching God, his Unitie, Veritie, and Boni- 

tie. For the chief object of his Metaphyſics, he makes to be 73 

Principal objeft gg, ec. ens quatenus ens, Which is the proper notion whereby Plato 
| Gay ww (as Pythavoras before him) expreſſed God, traduced originally 
14. '3 from” Exod. 3. 14. as we have fully proved afore in Pythagoras's 
The Afeftions of Metaphyſics, chap. 8.$. 4. The imple atteCtions of this 73 34 En, 
Ens, Unitie, Being, Ariſtotle makes to be Unitie, Veritie, and Bonitie, which 
Peritie, and are the Aﬀections which Plato attributes unto God, and that in 
_— imitation of Jewiſh and ſacred Tradition as before, . 2. C. 8. 6, 
Ariſtotle's 4, 5. Farther, that Ariſtotle had much knowlege of God, his ſpi- 
knowlege of ritual Nature and Providence, and that from his Maſter Plato's 
Gode Philoſophemes, we are informed by Diogenes Laertins in his Life : 
where he tels us, that Ariorle conformable to Plato, defined God 

Touching Ari- thus : 7dy $63y aowpaloy, God 55 a ſpirit. Healſo informes us, that 
ſtotle's Notions Ariſtotle held Gods Providence to reach uiyer 7@y zeaviuy, even to 
of God, and Cleftials, x) sIyeu &xivuTor av70r, Ta Sd Giryna x7! Thu wess TaoTE Gvpr 
A nel ay novo, and that be was immoveable, but ordered earthly 
Steuch. Eugu- aff aires according to that ſympathie, or congruence they had to CeleStzals, 
binus de Perez. Another piece of Metaphylics regards theSoul in its ſeparate State, 
Philoſ. 1.4+ &I» whereof ſome think Ariitotle had ſome notices. So Sir Kenelm 
78,9, 0% Digby, in his diſcourſe of the Sout (Pag. 431. fri Edit. Eng.) 
The Soul ſepara- < If we had Ariftorte's Book, which he wrote of the Soul, upon 
ted. ©the Death of his Friend Exdemus, it's very likely we ſhould there 
© ſee his evident aſſertion of her immortalitie, &c. This ſome ga- 

ther alſo from that paſſage, which is ſaid to drop from him whileſt 

A rational ac- he lay a dying, viz. O Being of Beings have mercie on me. But to 
count why Arl- ſpeak what ſeemsto be the truth in this mater : Though Ar:Forle 
ſtotle repos was ready to entertain ſuch notions of God and his Providence, as 
ory phe ph were agreeable to the model of his Reaſon, yet ſuch as depended 
Myſtic Traditi- purely on Tradition he rejected, as not agreable to a Philoſopher. 
es of Plato. Hence, whereas Plato (as Pythagoras, and al the Philoſophers be- 
fore AriFotle) held the production of the firſt mater by God, he 

aſſerted an Eternitie of Mater : and whereas Plato aſſerted that 

althings were made conformable to the exemplar of Divine Ideas 


or 
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or Decrees; Ari#otle not fully comprehending what Plato im- 
perfectly received and imparted touching thoſe Divine Ideas, ut- 
terly expungeth them out of his Philoſophie. This therefore ſeem. 
eth to be the genuine reaſon, why AriForle embraced not more 
readily thoſe greater and more Divine myſteries of Jewiſh WiLſ. 
dome, as wel as his Maſter Plato and Pythagoras ; becauſe they 
were maters of pure belief, above the reach of his natural Rea- 
ſon. Plato, as Pythagoras, converling much in the Oriental parts, 
and (as we have endeavored to prove) with many Jews in cg ypr, 
&c. they much recreated themſelves with any ancient Records, 
Traditions, or Reports of Divine maters, though never ſo myſte- 
rious and above their Capacities: But cAriFotle giving himſelf 
up wholly to the government of his Reaſon, he confined himſelf 
to ſuch Traditions, as would ſuit therewith, rejefting al other 
which his corrupt Reaſon could not comprehend, or reduce to 
demonſtration, And he himſelf ſeems to give this as a reaſon, 
why he diſcourſed no more of things future and Divine ; becauſe 
(faith he, Eth. ib, 1. cap. 10.) 43 uiaaer ageris july what is future, 
is to us uncertain, He ſo much idoliſed his own Reaſon (which was 
indeed very Maſculine and Nervoſe) as that he ſleighted al Tra- 
ditions, which carried not with them evidence and Notices of their 
Truth. This made him either wholly to rejeft, or elſe miſerably 
to adulterate the more ſublime and Divine of Plato's Tradi- 
r10Ns, 
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3. Asto «Ariſtotle's Ethics, there ſeems to be more evident 3- Ariſtotle's 
Characters of their Traduction from the ſacred Jewiſh fountain £t9#c5- 


originally, if not immediately : for al the CharaCters, he gives 
(Ethic. lib. 1. cap. 1.2. &c.) of the chicteſt good, are the ſame 
which Plato laies down : fo alſo his Character of Friendſhip, Ju- 
ſtice, Temperance, and other Virtnes, are for the main (though 
not in the ſame method.) derived from Plato, and we need not 
dour, but originally from ſome ſacred Author, Solomon, or ſome 
other. 


4. As for Ariſtotle's Politics, a great part of them ſcems to have F 


much cognation with the Jewiſh Inſtitutes, and, as we may ratio- 
nally conjecture, had their derivation thence. So Cunens (de Re- 
pub. Hebr.p. 21.) tels us, © That eAriſtotle, in his Books of Poli- 
« tics, recites certain Edicts compoſed by the moſt ancient Legiſla- 
©tors, which are very like to the Moſaic Inſtitutes. For Oxylas, 
<King of the Elians, forbids — to Mortgage their F = 

112 © for 


Bis Politirs 
the 7ews. 


428 An Acconnt of Ariſtotle's Life, Book IV. 
© for money. And the Locrenſ-s were forbid to ſel the poſſeſſions 
© of their Anceſtors, &c. And in our former diſcourſe of Philolo- 
gic, touching the Ofiginal of Pagan Laws, we have proved their 
Traduction from the Inſtitutes of Moſes, &&c. 

Ariſtotle's Life, $. 4. But we procede to ſomewhat a more general account of 
Ariftotle his Life and Philoſophie, which peradventure may adde 
fome ſtrength to our particular Hypotheſis. Ariſtotle was borne at 
Stagira, (belonging ſometimes to Thracia, but at Ariſtotle's birth 
under the e Hacedonian Empire) his Parents were Nicomachus and 
Pheſtis, according to that Greek Hexameter, 


$arcid& bs pnTESs x} Nixoudys YEVsTNE9;+ 

This Nicomachus was Phyſician to King Amyntas, who was Father 

to Philip, and Grandfather to Alexander the Great. e Ariſtotle, in 

memorile of his Father, called his Son NVicomachus, to whom he 

writes his Ethics, which were thence called his IVicoma- 

chia, to difference them from his Eudemia and eHMagna Moralia. 

For Ariſtotle left three ſorts of Ethics, as Yoſſins, Albeit Cicero 

douts, whether theſe Ethics were not writ by Nicomachus himſelf ; 

that this Nicomachus writ Books of Ethics, 1s the affirmation of 

Suidas. Ariſtotle in the ſeyenteenth year of his Age went to Plato, 

whom he heard twenty years. After Plato's death, which was in 

the firſt year of 108. Olympiad ( Speuſippus his Nephew ſucceding 

in the Academie) Ariſtotle went to Hermias the Eunuch, with 

whom he lived three years. After the death of Hermias, upon 

the requeſt of Philip, Ariſtotle came to Macedon, where having li- 

vedeight years with «Alexander, he returned to Athens; And the 

Academie being prepolleſſed by Xenocrates, Ariſtotle made choice 

Peripatetici 2 f the Lyceum (a place in the Suburbs of Arhens, built by Pericles 
#ve:v«rouno- for the exerciſing of Soldiers) where he taught Philoſophie, 
minati ſetz walking conſtantly every day *til the hour of Anointing, whence 
ſux condito- hjg Sect was called Peripaterics, as Laertins. Soalfo Heſychins, in 
—— Ariſtotle : i $8 efunerTy7nN gixooogia Will die 73. fend aro 
ſtotelem,qui in, ##T@ xd]aggas airs ds *Aewroriaus The Peripatetic Philoſophie was 
Xyſto ſeu hor- [o termed from Ariſtotle, who began it in the Peripatum or Ambula- 
to ambulationi torie, So Cicero eAcadem. 1. © Thoſe who were with Ar:ſtotle,were 
accommodato « cql[eq Perjpatetics, becauſe they diſputed walking in the Lyceum. 
— Ariſtotle taught Philoſophie in the Lyceum twelve years, But after 

« lib. g. . 
Hornius Hip, he death of Alexander, who upheld him, ſome of his Emulators 
Phil. 1. 3, 615+ COnſpiring againſt his Life, he left Achens, and went to n_ = 
ve 


=_ 


C: 1. <: 5. Ariſtotle bis CharaTer. 
lived after the death of Plaro 26 years, and died 63 years aged 
Whereof ſee more in Laertizs of his life, &c. 
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$. 5. As for AriStorle's Character, we find him greatly applaud- Ariſtotle's cha- 
ed by the Ancients for his Univerſal skil in Sciences. Plato himſelf 14#er- 


(who is ſometimes invective againlt Ariotle) ſtiles him yIp, che 
Intellect of his Schaie ; as allo eandeias graigopor, The Philoſopher of 
Truth. Laertins lib. 5.\aies, That he was a perſon of great Studie and 
incredible Invention. It is ſaid alſo, © That he was the firſt that col 
© lected the diſperſed members of Philoſophie intoone bodie, and 
©Syſteme:. he preſcribed in his Logic a certain forme of Argumen- 
©tation : he perfected Ethics begun by Socrates : of Phyſics he dif. 
* courſed ſo accurately, as that he left al, even Plato himſelf be- 
© hind him : he beſtowed moſt profitable indeavors in ſearching 


* © into the Hiſtorie of Animals, of which he writ almoſt 50 Vo- 


* lumes, as Plime lib. 8. cap. 16. Quintil. lib. 12. cap. 11. & Hor- 
niuns Hiſt. Philof. lib. 3. cap. 15. Quantilian lib. 10. cap. 1. makes 
this honorable mention of him : .< Why ſhould I mention Arifo- 
©#/e? whom I dont, whether I ſhould account more famoſe for 
© his knowlege of things, or for his copioſeneſle of writing, or: 
© for his ſuavitie'of ſpeech, or for his Acumen. of Invention, or 
© for his varictieof Workes. Plinze. Itiles him the Coryphers an al- 
Sciences, Arnobius lib. 3. adverſ. Gent. tels us, *That AriStotle 
© wasa perſon of an excellent ingenie, and ſurpaſling in Doctrine : 
Nay, he is bold to ſtile him, One of an Univerſal knowlege ;, yea, 
the meaſure or end of human underſtanding. Hieronymus, in Reg. Mo: 
nach. cap. 11. faies, © Ariſtotle was the Prince of the Wiſe men, 
<a Prodigie, and the grand Miracle in al Nature, who ſeems to 
<have had infuſed into him whatever the human ingenie was na- 
© turally capable of. And in cap. 3. lone, he attelts, that there 
« were certain honorarie pieces of braſſe money, ſtampt on the one 
«fide with Ari/torle*'s. Image, and on the other with this Inſcripti- 
©on, Nature Miraculum, the e Miracle of Nature, as Hornins Hiſt. 
Phila. lib. 3. cap. 15.. where. ſee a more ample CharaCter of 
Ariſtotle's glorie. That he was too invective, and invidiole againſt 
ſuch as differed from him, and not fo candid in relating their opi- 
nion, as he ought to have been, is evident from his ſiniſter treat- 
ing Democritus, Parmenides, yea and his own Maſter Plato; who 
felt the ſtrokes of his cenſorious Rod : whence Laertius brings in 
Plato complaining againſt «Ariſtotle, that he was likg a young Colt, 
that kicked againſt its Dam, &c, Indeed we have a juſt and exact 

Character 
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A Compariſon between Ariſtotle aud Plato. Book I, 


Character of «Ariſtotle, in Caſs ſpeculo Moral. Queſt. lib. 1, cap. 6. 
© I conceive (fſaies he) Ariſtotle to be inrefuting oticrs a Came!, in 
* Philoſophiting the Prince of al. I cal him a Czmel in refuting, 
© becauſe he ſtrikes them with. the heels of Envie, from whote 
© dugs he ſucked the Nectar of Philoſophie. In Philoſopinting 1 
© cal him a Prince, becaule he diſcourſeth ſo of the ſecrets of Na- 
© ture as none more acutely ; he demonſtrates ſo as none more ac- 
©curately ; he defends ſo as none more ſtoutly. Wherefore, as in 
© refuting others he is ſcarcely to be ſaluted; ſo in his demonſtrating 
© of things I would have him to be embraced with both armes. If 
© he refels (if I miſtake not) he doth either change the word, or 
© invert the ſenſe, or feign a new one: and as Hercules with the 
© Pygmeys, 10 Aritotle with a ſhadow, contends we lana caprina. 
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A compariſon $. 6, If weconfider Ari#torle comparatively with Plato, we ſhal 
_ find the learned very differing in their compariſons *twixt the one 


and the other. Some there are who place AriForle in many de- 
grees of Preeminence above Plato, as the Scholemen univerſally : 
Others there are who give the Precedence to Plato, as ſome Fa- 
thers did. But if any degree of compariſon be lawful, 1 think 
that of Ludovicus Vives is molt agreable, who gives them each, 
though in difterent regards, a precminence over the other. So 
Lud. Y roes,in AuguFt.Gu.bib.8.cap.12. * The Greeks ſtile Plato 360y, 
© the Divine, Ariftotle Aaiuera, the Demon, Or Intelligent, Arifto- 
x. Asto Rbet0-< tle, Thad almoſt ſaid, excels Plato in the Science of Rhetoric, al- 
Tice © beit Plato without peradventure ſurpaſleth Ar;iorle in the exer- 
Plato omnium < citation and uſe thereof. For AriF#otle alwaies loved brevitie, 
woe © both of thingsand ſentences: therefore his great care was to ad- 
Pam. © Mit of no ſupervacaneous word. Plato ſaid, that Xenocrates 
rem, amplam, ' : at : : 
uno verbo U- © wanted ſpurs, but Ari#orle his condiſciple a bridle, &c. As for 
lyſſeam oratio- Plato's Eloquence, it is thus characteriſed by Qu1-tilian, lib. 10. 
nem affeta- 1. © Plato was inveſted with a kind of Divine and Homeric 
_ —— « acultie of Orating: He ſiwels much beyond Profe, and that 
ett 1 "Fc which the Greeks cal Pedeſter Oration ; ſo that he ſeems to me 
© tobe inſpired not with the ingenie of a man, but with a certain 
© Delphic Oracle. Ar:/orle uſed an elegant Oration, but accurate, 
©nervoſe, ſtri&t, and next to an obſcure mode of ſpeech, as Hory. 
2+ As to Logics Fiſt. Phil. lib. 7. cap. 14. It we compare Ariſtotle and Plato in 
point of Logic, and method of Philoſophiling, it is evident that 
Plato's Logic or method of Ratiocination, was more plain and 
familiar, mixed with many elegant illuſtrations and co: 
whereas 


C. 'N $.7. Ariſtotle's Phzloſophemes Acroatic or Exoteric, 


whereas Ariſtotle's method was more artificial and accurate, con- 
fiſting of more exact definitions, diviſions, and demonſtrations. 
Whence that Famoſe ſaying, Plato teacheth, Ariſtotle proves. Thus 
Keck, Tra#, 2.pracogn. Logic. cap. 2. © God has honored the Pe- 
© ripatetic Scct only with this glorie, that what Plaro and others 
© handled and delivered confuledly and imperfely, without Me. 
*thod and order, under the ſhadows of Metaphors and Fables, 
<©the ſame things Ariorle firſt delivered unto mankind under the 
© forme of a dexterous Method wel regulated, and whoſe parts 
*are ful and complete. But if we compare them in regard of Me- 3+ 4s to Meta- 
taphyſics and divine contemplations, it's evident, yea confeſt, that?/** 
Ariſtotle was far inferior to Plato herein: And the reaſon is as ap- 
parcnt: for Plato delighting himſelf much in Jewiſh Traditions, 
which he had imbibed partly from the Pythagorean Philoſophie, 
and partly by means of his own perſonal converſation in the Ori- 
ental parts, he thereby obtained great notices of Divine Myſte- 
ries, ſpecially of ſuch as related tothe orzgine of the Univerſe, the 
ſpiritual nature, and perfection of God, the Immortalitie of the 
Soul, cc. But Ati(totle, as Simplicius obſerves ofhim , confining 
himſcif to the ſphere of his own Reaſon, would needs examine 
Divine maters by Nature, and admit nothing but what was groun- 
ded on Natures Light , or rather on his own corrupt Reaſon. 
Whence he rejected al ſuch Oriental Traditions , as would not 
ſtoop to his proud Ratiocination, as before. 

$. 7. Ariſtotle's Philoſophemes were (as *tis preſumed) by Ariſtotle's Do- 
himſelf diltributed into dxggaring $ dxgaperis, Acroatics or Acro- ©1979 tither 

| , » | . ' . Acroatic of Ex+ 

amatics, and itwrena Exoterics: his Acroatic Doctrines he,,,,;. 
tanght in the morning walking inthe Lyceum, whereunto he admit- Ariſtoteles ho- 
ted none but the choiſer wits, or genuine Diſciples : whence *twas ris marutinis 
termed etine)& fue the Exoterics he taught in the evening, l<gebat ea, quz 
whence it was called e&&/neG- Sri; theſe were more commun. lors c- 

! > - . , rant indaginis, 
His Acroatics contein his more ſubtilePhiloſophie,namely his Phy- gre guegzue- 
ſic and Logic Diſceptations : his Exoterics comprehend his more 7x6, a meri- 
yulgar Philoſophemes and other Diſcourſes: as his Politics, E- die Exotericis 
thics, Rhetoric, and ſuch like. Thus Gellins, lib..20. cap. 4. © Ari- {abat operam, 
q gp \ : : : Gell. L. 20.0.4» 

ftotle's iEwreems were thoſe his Comments, which conduced to ,,.*..* bift. 

Rhetoric meditations, the Facultie of wrangling, and the know- pyzz, 1, 9, . 4. 
© lege of Politics. His dxeggaueliza were thoſe, in which more 
© remote and ſubtile Philoſophie was agitated ; which appertein- 
ed to Phyſic Contemplations, and Dialectic Diſceptations. His 
Acroamatics 


"er / 
432 Ariſtotle's. Philo fophemes Acroatic, &c. Book IV. 
Acroamatics he read in the morning to his more ripe and choiſe 
Wits, but Exoterics promiſcuouſly without choice : whence -the 
former they.called Supaia and arla: allo aeinaley fwbirdy, as the 
later Seaurer. Lucian, in his Dialogue inſcribed Giwy Tears, Ul- 
vides Ariſtotles Writings into iZowrcems x} 20aTWENGA, Exoterics and 
Eſoterics. Whereof the later are the fame with his Acroatics 
which Ammonius (in Ariſtotelis Cate.) faies, were fo called, a 
T3 Tegs Ths ymoies axggalas mori, mhy abyoy, becauſe he therein diſ: 
courſed with his genuine and proper Diſciples. Theſe Acroatics, he 
farther acquaints us, were evroTg;owTea, celivered in his own perſon, 
namely, ey aig 8& oixeis Teggaune Thu diSeorahiay imortiro' Ta Soxiyla 
$8 amd niyy, 2 hf .eiryemgnpudray dxaficdray, x cis by, bok Te 6ioly of 
FOAM maggranuBncas. 11 which be teacheth in his own proper perſon, his 
own Phznomena, the which he endeavors to prove by the ms exquiſite 
arguments, beyond vulgar Capacities, Plutarch, in the life of Alexan- 
der tels us, that, © The Peripatetics called theſe more Myſticand 
© weighty Doctrines, dxegzaualines x iwoxlizas Acroamatic and Epo- 
* ptic - namely inalluſion unto the Eleruſinian Sacreds; wherein, 
©rhoſe who were initiated were for the firit four years called wigas 
© Myſtics : who ſtood on the threſhold before the Sacrarie, but in 
© the fifth year they had the privilege of being admitted into the 
* inner Sacrarie, there to conteryplate the hidden Sacreds; whence 
Tlud non eſt < they were ſtiled i7%n1ar contemplators, So in like manner tho Se- 
prarermiiet” © crets of Philoſophie,which Ari/torle delivercd to his genuine Dif: 
dum,circa Ari» , . Gor Ariat 
fotelis rempo- © Ciples, were termed inbwlixe, Epoprics. As for Ariſtotle's Exo 
ra, Grammati- ter:cs, we have them thus explicated by Clemens Alexandr. Ataxe- 
cam, quz voCa- 1yaus I 3g wil bE bixels mera auriyentar, dan warty 6 Madras, 
tur Methodica, - exerbulp@ frigwy TeiounTe diy x, iEwTSeRe ind Avy lic 72 me3s Thy 
Phuloſophiz > D dar opineer, His Dialovics are ſuch as be writes 
adjun&am eſſe. T&y FoAAov Yv*Y £99 a! OPHAGHAEY, od Ia ove are jucr As ne & 4 
Horn. Hiſt. Phil, 929t in his own perſon, but, as Plato, induceth other perſons ſpeaking ; 
l. 3:6 Is Which are alſo called Exoterics;, berauſe they were written for the 
benefit of the wulzar ſort. See Voſſius de Philoſ. Seit, cap. 
I7. $. 9. 
Ariſtotle's - 8. By what has been mentioned of Ariorle's Dialogics, as 
works what 8t- alſo by Laertius's Catalogue of his Workes, we may judge how 
nun, wh3% many of his Books have periſhed. For amongſt al Ariſtotle's 
ot. . | : A SEE : 
Workes we find none written in a Dialogic Style, though 1t be 
generally confeſt, he writ many Dialogues : ſo Cicero to Lentulus 
faies, © That he had poliſhed his three Books of an Orator in a 
© Dialogic Strain, after the Ariltatclic mode. Such allo "y Ari- 
otle's 


C.1. 4.9. Ariſtotle's Works wheat Genuine, &c. 


© ſtotle's Sephizta, and Menexenus, which treated of Morals, and 
tare mentioned by Laertins : likewiſe his Neritkus, and Gryllus 


© which treated of the Oratorian Art: alſo his Eudemes or Dia- - 


* logue of the Soul. Al which Dialogic Diſcourſes, referred by 
(icero, and others to Ariſtotle's iEwreens Exoterics, are not now 
to be found, Yet we may not conclude, with Celio Cerio the Se- 
cond, that there remain extant only three genuine pieces of Ars. 
Fetle, viz, his Hiſtorie of Animals, his Book, of the World, and his 
Rhetoric to Alexander : For there are many other pieces of Ari. 
fotle, which carry with them evident notices of his ſpirit ; as his 
book et igunre/as, allo his draxulixe, both the anc and the other; 
his books quo dxegdarus, and thoſe of the Soul, cc. Yet "tis 
very probable, that the book of the Univerſe, reckoned amongſt 
Ariſt#tle's Werks, was not his, becaule it has too orthodoxe fen- 
timents of God, his Providence and Gubernation, which Ariſto- 
tle ſeems not to approve of, Alſo that other piece of Rhetoric 
to Alexander , mentioned by Celio. (trio, is ſuppoſed not to be 
Ariſtotle's but Anaxamines Lampſacenus's who allo was Maſter to 
Alexander the Great , as Voſſues de Phuloſoph. Sett. cap. 17, $. 13. 
Neither can I conceive his Metaphyſics to be of his own compo- 
ſure ; becauſe a great part of it is made up of his Logic, as here- 
after. 

6. 9. Ariſtotle dying left his Librarie of books to Theophraſt us 
his Succeſſor : Theophraſtus leaves them to Wo, who was alſo 
Diſciple of Ariſtotle, as Laertins telsus. Neleusſels them to Pro- 
lomens Philadelphus, who transferred them into his Alexandrine 
Librarie, as Athenzus ib. 1. Thus If. Caſaubon. in Athen. lib. 1. 
cap. 2. . * Ariſtotle's Librarie was firſt poſſeſſed by Theophr aſtus : 
© whence it by Teſtament deſcended to Nelews. The ſtorie is known 
© out of Strabo, Plutarch, Diogenes. You may learn out of Srrabo 
© how true it is, that Prolomie bought the Books of this Phfoſo- 
« pher from Nelews, or his polteritie, cc. We have the words of 
Strabo, lib. 13. *Aerrorians mg@70r av icy, cuvearyayar Bibhie, x; 
S1ÞdExs The 4* Aryinle Becinies BifnioSinns od plativ, Ariltotle was 
the firſt that we know of who colletted Books, and taught the Kings of 
Egypt to ereft a Librarie. That Ariſtotle was a great affeCtor of 
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Ariſtotle's 
Books how £01» 
veighed to po» 

ſteritit. 


books appears by an obſervation of Gellius lib. 3. cap. 17. who tels HornwsHittor. 
us, that. < Ariſtotle paid three Attic Talents for ſome few Books of Phul, I, 3. C.1 5+ 


Speuſippus the Philoſopher, &c. What is ſaid of Prolemic's buying 
Ariſtotle's Bookes of Neleus, ſome underitaud of his Librorie 
RKkK onely : 


Ariſtotle's Books how conveighed to Poſteritie. Book IV. 
onely : For thoſe Books, which Ari#or'e writ himſelf *tis repor- 
ted that Neleus reteined them for himſelf, and tranſmitted them 
to his poſteritie, who being not learned kept them under Keys, 
without uſe. Hence Srrabo cals them xaraxanuce fif8aie, Books 
lockt up. Yea, *tis ſaid, that they, fearing leſt the Kings of Per- 
gamus (who erected a great Librarie, which was afterwards by 
(leopatra's means transferred to Alexandria) ſhould take them 
away, hid them long under ground ; which brought no ſmall da- 
mage to theſe Books; for hereby they grew mouldy,worm-caten, 
moth-eaten, cc, After this Apellico Tins buyes them, who be- 
ing, as Atheneas characteriſeth him, graefifa@, rather than gi>6- 
op, 1. ec, more _ than learned, cauſeth theſe worm-caten 
Books of Ariſtotle to be tranſcribed and made public, but without 
judgement, or fidelitie. After his death Sy{l2 (about 200. years 
after Ariſtotle's death) polleſling Arhens takes theſe Books and 
ſends them to Rome, (as Plutarch in Sylla) where Tyrannio Gram- 
maticus, a great Student in Ariſtotle, obteined from the Keeper of 
the L.ibrarie the uſe of them. And the Bookſellers got theſe Books 
tranſcribed, . but by unmeet Librarians, and ſuch as would not ſo 
muci as compare their Tranſcripts with the Original Exemplar. 
Plutarch. iz Whence ec Areſtotle's Books received farther detriment. This Ty- 
Sylla. rannio delivered over theſe Books to Andronicus Rhodinus, who was 
the firſt that took care for the more exact tranſcribing of Ariſto- 
tle's Books into many Exemplars, in order to the publication of 
them. Thence men began todiſpute more about Acroatics,where- 
as in the foregoing time, even from the deceaſe of Theophraſtus 
(by reaſon of the ſcarcitie of Ar;ftorle's choifeſt pieces) they were 
wont to diſpute onely about Exoterics probably, &c. As Yoſſuus 
de Philoſoph. Seft. cap. 17.4. 11. Though indeed to ſpeak the truth, 
Ariſtotle came not to be in ſo general repute til Alexander Aphroas- 

ſexs Began to enterpret him, as hereafter, 
Ariſtotle's Suc- $. 10. Ariſtotle's Succellor was Theophraſtus Ereſins,who was firſt 
ceſſors, Theo- called Tyrtamus, but afterward, by reaſon of his (as they phra- 
—_— & ſed it) Divine Eloquence, was by his Maſter Ar:ffotle named 
—_ _ Theophraſtus. Thus Strabo b. 13. Tograp@ d' inantiro megrregr 6 
viter elaborata ©:6pcac@&”' werwriuars I avrhy Acrrorians Odbppyror' du wy gtrywy 
eſt Philoſo- 71 5% Tegrige oyiualC xaxogariay, apa I 729 Thi Pegotus avce Cay 
pla. Pic. Mi- 23, -yuatri pf ©n dnaylas wh noyirs baoings 73 paduras *AeiroThans, 
wo Apot. aoytolarey NN ©5kpegroy, Theophraſtus was firft called Tyrtamus 3 
| for Ariſtotle firſt called him Theophraſtus, both to avoid the aſperitie 


of 


C.1. $.11. Ariſtotle's Succeſors Theophraſtus, ec. 


of his former name, as alſo to ſignifie the excellence of his eloquence : 
for Ariſtotle made al his diſciples eloquent, but Theophraſtus moſt 
eloquent,. See the ſame in Diogenes Laertins, Heſychins Hllu#ris, and 
Sudas. Theophraſizs being a perſon greatly eſtimed for his Learn- 
ing and Eloquence, had a great confluence of Diſciples, at leaft 
Auditors, to the number of 2000. as Laertizs and Heſychins, He 
does in ſome things differ from his Maſter Ar:fotle; as in Mete- 
ors, touching the efficient cauſe of Rain, alſo concerning the 
cauſe of Oblique Winds, the mater of hot and dry Exhalations, 
the origine of the ſaltneſſe of the Sea, &c. Theophraſtus ſeems to 
write of ſome things more exactly than Ariſtotle, as of other 
things which are not mentioned by Ariſtotle, He has excellent 
Phylic diſcourſes of Plants, of Winds, of Fire, beſides many 
choiſe Moral Characters. The greatneſle of his worth is ſufficient- 
ly diſcovered in Ariftorle's choice of him for his Succeſſor. For 
Gellius hb. 13.cap. 5. tels us, © That Arsftotle, about the time of his 
© departure, being demanded whom he would have for his Succeſ- 
© for, whether Theophraſtus Lesbins, or Eudemus Rhodius:; com- 
© manded them to bring him two ſorts of Wine, the Rhodian 
© and Lesþian; and having taſted of both, he replyed, the Rho- 
© dian Wine was very good, but the Lesbian was ſweeter : by 
which lepid and pleaſant anſwer he diſcovered his prelation of 
Theophraſtus Lesbins, before Eudemus Rhodinus. The Auditors of 
Theophraſtus were Strato Lampſacenus, and Demetrius Phalerens. 
Strato was ſucceded by Lycon Troadenſis, Lycon by Ariſto Ceins, 
Ariſto by Critolaus Phaſilites, Critolaus by Diodorus, and he by 
Neleus. 


$. 11. Amongſt the Commentators on Ariſtotle Alexander Alexander A- 
Aphrodiſeus has the precellence given him by theLearned,and that phrodiſeus the 
both for his Antiquitie, there being none of Ariſtorle's Enterpre.. ©b4f Commen- 
ters more ancient (ſave Herminus, whoſe Commentaries are al, {47% 9% A 


except a few fragments, loſt) as alſo for his intimate acquaintance 
with Ariſtotle's mind, and firme adherence thereto. As for the 
other Commentators, they either take part with Plaro, wherein 
he differs trom Ariſtotle, as Simplicizes z, or elſe they endeavor to 
reconcile Ariſtotle with Plato, as Ammonins, &&c. whereas Alexan- 
der Aphroeiſens follows Ariſtotle x7! #5, and defends him ſtoutly 
againſt the Stoics and other Sets. Whence it was, that Plorinus was 
wont, for the underſtanding of Ariſtotle, to conſult eAlexander, 
as Porphyrie in hisLife : and the Greeks cal him, xa* iFoxlw, itn 
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tators. 
Themiſtius. 


Grecian Contmentators on Ariſtotle. Book IV. 


yn7lw, the Great Enterpreter. Cyril alſo againſt 7ulian, ſtiles him 
the Lover of Ariſtotle, and the molt diligent, and moſt acute of al 
the Philoſophers. Whence alſo the Arabian Commentators, Aver. 
roes, Avicenna, &c, make moit uſe of him in their Illuſtrations and 
Commentaries on AriForle, Yea, to give him his juſt praiſe, Ars- 
Fotle came not upon the Stage to be Maſter of the Scholes, til this 
Alexander, by his learned Commentaries, advanced him into the 
Chair, as it is wel obſerved by Lud. Vives in Auguft, Crit, lib. 8, 
cap. 10. * From the times of Plato and Ariftetle, even to eAlex- 
© ander Aphrodiſe:zs, who lived under the Emperors, Severus, and 
© his Son (about 210. years after Chriſt) AriFotle was named, 
* rather than read, or underſtood by the Learned. This Alexander 
© was the firſt that attemted to enucleate, and enterpret Ariſtotle; 
© who greatly promoted others in their Studies of, and Inquiiti- 
© ons into Ariftotle. Yet al this while Plato continued more fre- 
© quent inthe hands, and more underſtood by the minds of men. 
But here we muſt know, that many of thoſe Commentaries, that 
palle under eAlexander's name, are ſpurious. His genuine Com- 
ments are on Ari#torles Meteors, &c. 

$. 12, There were alſo amongſt the Greeks others, veho Com- 
mented on Ariſtotle - as (not to mention Porphyrie his eigayuyd 
on Ariftotle, becauſe he wasa Platoniit)) 1. Themiſtius Sirnamed 
by reaſon of his Eloquence, Erphrades : who lived 1n the times of 
Conſtance, Fovinian, Valens, and Yalentinian the Emperors, to 
whom he dedicated ſeveral Orations yet extant (Avg/tin cals him 


Olympiodorus, his Maſter) 2. Olympiodorus the Alexandrian Philolopher, who 


Proclus. 


Philoponus. 


Ammonims. 
Simplictus, 


flouriſhed about the year 480. and was, according to Su:das, Pre- 
ceptor to Proclus Lycius, and Auditor to Syriame, G'c. 3. Pro- 
clus Lycius Sirnamed Aiafox@- , who ſucceded in. the Platonic 
Schole, and was (as Porphyrie before him) a bitter Writer againſt 
the Chriſtians. 4. Johannes Grammaticus Sirramed Philoponus, 
who anſwered Proclus, and was a great propugnator of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as wel as an excellent Commentator an cAri/fotle, 
5. Ammonius, who was a Diſciple of Proclus Lycius, and a clear 
Commentator on Ar:torle, though he does oft Platoniſe, 6, Sim- 
plicius, who flouriſhed under 74#;nian the Emperor, and was very 
iavective againſt Fobannes Grammaticus, yet an excellent Inter- 
preter of Arifotle, albeit he doth Platoniſe. We find a good, 
though conciſe charater of theſe Commentators on Ar:Fotle in 
Pici e Mirandulani Apologia go. © Philofophie among the Grecians 
remains 


C.1. $.13. Arabian Commentators, &c, 
© remains very beantiful and chaſt; She is in Simphicixs very rich, 
© and copioſe ; in Themiſtius elegant , and compendioſe; in Ale- 
© xander conſtant and learned ; 1n TheophraStus greatly elaborate ; 
© in Ammonius clear and gratiofe. 

6. 13. After the Grecians followed the Arabian Commentators 
on AriFotle ; among(t whom the principal place is given to Aver- 
rozs or Averroes, who flouriſhed in Spain, an. 650. and had un- 
doutedly proved a better Commentator on Ariſtorle, had he been 
better acquainted with the Greek Tongue. He was alſo a Famoſe 
Phyſician as wel as Philoſopher, but no friend to the Chriſtians : 
yct have the Scholemen made his Comments on Ar:/fotle the foun- 
dation of al their Schole-Divinitie. Horains Hiſtor. Philoſoph. lib, 
5. cap. 10. gives us this account of theſe Arabian Commentators 
on Ariſlotle : © We wil begin with Avicenza, who attained unto 
*ſo,much by his labor, that he alone may carry the Bel among 
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Avravians. 


Averrocs, &:, 


Ithich aye fole 
lowed by the 
$:holemoy. 


© Ariſtotle's Commentators : neither does any ſeem to reach the. 


© mind of the Philoſopher as Avicenna; whom his diligent Tran- 
© ſlator Andy. Alpagus cals Ebeuſina. He was fo addifted to ri 
© fotle, that many relate he got al his Metaphyſics by heart. He 
© had for his Contemporarie Averroes the Arabian, who lived at 
© Corduba in Spain, and had great conteſts with Avicennz;, and 
< albeit both profeſſed themſelves SeCtators of Avifotle, yet they 
©thonght nothing true which each other affirmed. Averroes writ 
© on many parts of Ariſtotle, and that with ſo;great an acmen, 
©that he hath obteincd the repute of the molt learned Interpre- 
© ter, and the title of Commentator xal" 3Zoyiy From whom 
© the later Scholemen have horrowed many things. That the 
Scholemen extracted the moſt of their Philoſophic notions and 
diſtintions (which they make the foundation of their Scholaſtic 
Theo!ogie)) not immediately out of Ar:Fotle, but out of the 
Arabians, Averroes, Avicenna, &c. his Commentators, 1s evident 
to any that acquaints himſelf with the origine of Schole-Divi- 
nitie, which began in the Pariſian Scholes, about the twelfth and 
thirteenth Centuries,by Albertus e Mars, Thomas c Aquinas, Sco- 
tes, cc. amongſt whom Averroes was greatly in repute. Yerulam, 
in his Novum Organwn, ſpeaks truely, © that theſe Scholemen, be- 
* ſides their reduction: of Theologie into an order and forme of 
< Art, have over and above cauſed Ari#otle's Eriſtic and ſpinoſe 


Teitur cum incidiſſent in ſcripta Ariſtotelis Grzca, jam pene apud ipfos Gracos 1gnota, coeperunt 


Eſt Arahica 

gens, ut patrit 
foli, ita & lin- 
puz ſux armans. 


inde quzdam, mox plerag; vertere in Parriam linguam, Hornius Hit. Philofe 1.'$. G 19» 


* Philolophte 
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A general 1dea 
of Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophte. 


A General 1dea of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie. Book IV, 
© Philoſophie to have been more than it ought incorporated into 
© the bodice of Religion. And in al Ari#otle's name is pretended, 
© albeit they rather follow his corrupt Interpreters and Commen- 
< tators. For the Arabians from whom the Scholemen drew al 
« their ſubrilties, being wholly ignorant of the Greek, and wel 
< nigh of the Latin, were fain to make uſe of Verſions very ſhort 
« of, and in many points quite differing from the original ſenſe of 
« Ariftotle, &c. 


$. 14. Having given this general Idea of Arifotle his Life, 
and Succeſſors, we ſhal now treat ſomewhat more diſtin&tly and 
particularly of his Philoſophie, according to that reduftion and 
account we find thereof in Ammonizxs, Fo. Grammaticus, and others. 
Ammonius, in Ariſtot. Categor. pag. 6. treating of AriFotle faies, 


Mire:©- 5 wore 6 dvig £7 Tols nfemy os Corll, os ginoopla 3 


GpCiCnrt TH avlewnrive pites, windiy umks ol} THIS arr ypardbod- 


G>, 8M\\d x, 0d auTy Wes on, © E0T% 4 XMV0TU F Galw xata/gh wes 


g/Avongiay. Th þ WAGKUK) TgpotInte Nareivay 160 tayova; Sm oh maegry+ 
wdToy, x morioa; F Smei]ixls willodey © ol 3B mera Smear i I lhomy, 
Sm tiZng 5 mortdiy in 6aigay]o* Tawrd mwdgyoyres Tois (xvToToutily BY ul 
Ivveuors, varodVuan 5 yeick Jvyauiors* T5 N 14 pvomy meine Þ 
Tweun]lu edi. Th 5 $roaona # x, wnNv Termidnxey, ai is voip of 
anTig aunts iaenyuatdox)]o' v 18 TH iyniguie mwiyn 7 SH, os Tives iaro- 
aauCdyen amd Ti Viprodpid, ws ACT x; ©# Ty yi nity 4 quan 
dtgpdowos, niguy GTi T8 mgaToy alTiov u\ nal $auT? xuvyToy Bl, iN x7 
CouCeCnxis * t Tere rStixyV lu Bk id ond br 79 Ivioy, 2) wehnlov. 
This Ariſtotle was in his Morals, exatt even to an Hyperbole ;, in Phi- 
loſophie he exceded human e Meaſures, leaving no part thereof untouch- 
ed, but adding much thereto ſrom his own ſagacitie , he reformed the 
whole of Philoſophie:for he added unto Logic by differencing or ſeparating 
the Canons from the things, as alſo by framing Demon$trative Method. 
For thoſe who preceded him, knew how to demon#trate, but how to frame 
Demonſtrations they knew not ; as it is with thoſe who cannot make 
ſhooes, yet can uſe them when made. To Phyſics he added the fifth Eſ- 
ſence. eA's for Theologie, albeit he added nothing thereto, yet left he 
nothing unattemted therein. For he knew not terre#trial things only, as 
ſome conceit, but alſo ſupernaturals, as it appears by bis eighth Book of 
Phyſic Acroatics ; where he ſaies, that the firſt Cauſe is not moveable, 
either by it ſelf, or by accident : whence he demonitrates that the Di- 
vine Being 48 neither a bodie, nor paſſible. This lalt expreſſion of Ar- 


monns, 


C.r. $.15,16. The end of his Philoſophie, &c. 


monins, touching AriFotle's owning God to be the firſt immobile 
cauſe of althings, is confirmed and explicated more fully by 7o- 
hannes Ggammatic#s 1n his Proem. in Ariftot. de Anima, Pag. 10. as 
hereaftes. 


$. 15. Hence Ammonizs makes this the ſupreme end of ArifFo- The end of Ari- 
tle's Philoſophie, to lead men to the knowlege of the firſt Cauſe, ſtotle's Philoſo- 


God, &c. So Ammon. in Ariſt. Categor. pag. 11. treating of Ar 
ſtotle's Philoſophic he demands, «i #8 r3 7ia@& Bt 735 *Acirorrnis 
prroooples ; what is the ſupreme end of Ariltotle's Philoſophie * To 
- Which he replies, pegs 371 yrorat Thu mdyroy dgylu, The Tar ady- 
Toy Pupregyr alriey, Thy de x aravro; Tyroay Soeixyuot tag may: 
Tur dgxlw  aruualey' IE cucirus If Te mere mga, We ſay, that 
the end of his Philoſophie is to know the principe of althings, the prod; 
five canſe of althinzss, which is alwaies the ſame : for he demon- 
Ftrates, that the principe of a!things is incorporeal, by which althings 
are produced. Thence Ammonins demands, mira $3 ra dyorre fines 
eis ratTo T3 7610 ; what are the means that conduce us to this end ? 
To which he anſwers : pau 371 n S1Saoxania T9y u yer x, wilaBorF 
uTa4pybyTwy* Sm tyag ToTay F164 uigcay Tay pahlnuslinay drdyony favrhs 
3h TW neorlu mdytay altiay, We fay the mens conducins to this end 
6s the doftrine or knowlege of things exiſting in time, and mutation : for 
by theſe things, together with the « Mathematics as a means, we lead 


our ſelves into the knowlege of the fir$ cauſe of althings. 


$. 16. Thence « Ammonizs palleth on to diſcourſe of Arifforle's Ariſtotle's 
mode of Phileſophiſing, pas. 12. T3 $68 4@& Tar *Aeroriaus avyyeaur 11042 of Phila- 
ueTwy TayTay's axeifls x7! Thu pear” nptuye yay de 6 grxbgopOt mes ſophiſcag fomplee. 


pnToemas xoudans, x) wire yiverar oy Thy roy Texyperoy myariont 
gyory, ic. The forme of Ariſtotle's writings is every wate exatt as 
to phraſe. For the Philoſopher ever avoids Rhetorical flouriſhes, and 
wholly endeavors to ſet forth the nature of things only. Ariſtotle being 
reſolved to reduce Philoſophie to rules of Art and reaſon, utterly 
rejects that Mythologic, Symbolic mode of Philoſophiting, which 
his Predeceſſors Thales, Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and Plato had in- 
troduced; confuingmhimſetfro a more ſuccinct and accurate me- 
thod : Whence alſo he rejects al thoſe more obſcure Jewiſh Tra- 
ditions, which Pythagoras and Platoſo mugh delighted themſelves 
in, with reſolution to admit nothing, but what he could make 
ſtoop to evident reaſon, or clear Teſtimonie. So, in his Ethics, bb. 
2. cap. 2. $6 yeg uniy apayiy Tois parvegls pagrvents xenot, We 
ought in maters dout ful to uſe clear teſtwmonies, Whereby he cuts off, > 
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The Charaft+y 


aitor. 


0 
a geniune Aus 


The CharaGer of good Auditors, &c. , Book IV, 
thoſe obſcure and broken Traditions, which his Predeceſſors ad- 
mired, as alſo their Symbolic mode of Philoſophiſing, 


ſ $.17. The ſame Ammonius gives us (pag. 12.) a goog, Chara- 


cter of ſuch as are genuine Auditors and Expoſitors of &Ariforle : 
ol tron angoalal iow doagh rior TeAvy ue, To0k TH arsÞd7uor wane 
Avy xalaywricegar x; oy Balrs igmiity — O N exealis 3gelng vader 
xt Sinai” ivgtis Thy Hidyorey anda Or wes 735 abyus* 73336 
re * U nao neroounc, The genuine Auditors of Arittotle ought, 
by how mich the more obſcure the things ſpoken are, by ſo much the more 
earneſtly to contend and ſearch into the depth thereof. An Auditor 
ought to be juſt 5, of a good natural capacitie for ratiocination ; virtu- 
oſe in his Diſcourſes, Exatt in his morals; and in althings very wel 


The Charaer of zdorned. Thus Ammonius, who procedes to give his CharaCter of 


n good Expoſe- 


97, 


The Diſtribution 
of Ariſtotle's 
Philoſophee, 


a good Expoſitor of Ariſtotle : *O $8 T#loy iEnyidoOr ion whe 
xr tuyuray biryogey Ta xaras nyicuea curicfy x a; Im Teimod © 
Teaire Nine, wire T6 KdAK xakoTeimrus Iixenr x7! diy SFHar, dnAG 
ae; anal; Toy neyoullor adgyar* x, meare wh Thu Sidyoray Th 
dexair caqnritey x iguurter 74 aud Poxtrlat Eaele Thy way iaun 
6Hpipery neloir, He that wil expound the things ſpoken by Ariſtotle, 
muſt not, through too favorable inclination, undertake to defend things 
tl ſpoken, and receive them as from a Tripos, or Oracle; neither muſt 
be receive = good in an il manner , with prejudice; but as to the 
thinrs ſpoken he muſt carry himſelf as a Judge without Paſſion 1, and 
firſt of al hemuſe expiicate the mind of the Ancient, and expound their 
proper ſentiment : Tera muſt brins his own judgement concern- 
ing the ſame. 

6. 18, Put to come to the Diſtribution of Ariſtotle's Philoſo- 
phie , which Ammonixs in Ariſt. Categor. pag. 11. gives us thus : 
1 0100vgia tg No Tabre diign]a, vis T6 79 Sewphlindv x, 79 aenkliniy* 1h 
Sewenline wy tiny iy ois Gnoximerar aft} © annleicg x; 7% LU S165 * egr+ 
Tixa 5 iy ofs &noxont wet 74 azal7 x Te nart* imei 5 moni Tis Gy 
dauproCitTnng Tois avrfewrors fel T5 74 42497 x; T4 Kant v4 © danfitin; x, 
4 IL Ivs iNnow ard CAereTian) cegave Naxetlins THTOr nuly magy 
Oeyau amee ey nf SmderZrs * n 5 Swi; Nv WIAO £33 Coumonouds 
SmInxizis * os 3 6 Thxlay Th cafuy xigenlar ogydrw ways )ademy 
Tt KATY AGY 3; Ad oe8oy Euncy * Gpolag xj %. emofbou Or Th xaliro de” 
xewioy Tis Te ogfds nf 789 jul TorsTus of Toixay* Ta 8 of qtnogngor Þ 
SroSerEiy Warm Kavore iifeury © Tf Gytay daxeines, Philcſophic.is 
divided snto two parts, Theoretic and Prattic. As for Theoretics, they 

are 


C.1.4.19, ' Ammonius's Diſtribution, &c. 
are ſuch wherein he inquires concerning Truth and Falſehood : Prattics 
are ſuch, wherein he conſiders concerning Good and Evil. And becauſe 
there is a great diſpute amongſt men touching Goed and Evil, as alſo 
touching Truth and Falſehood; it ſeemed good to him (viz. Ariſtotle) 
to give us 4 Diacritic or Diſcretive Inſtrument to meaſure thiſe things 
by, which is Demonſtration. Now Demonſtration is nothing elſe but a 
n#trative Syllogiſme : For as the Carpenter uſeth his Rule as an In. 
ſtrument whereby to diſcerne what timber is crooked and what Freight ; 
and as a Builder uſeth his Square, to diſcover what wals are richt, what 
not ? ſo Philoſophers makg uſe of Demonſtration as a Rule, whereby 
to diſcerne things. Ammonius having thus diſtributed Philoſophie 
into _— parts, Theoretic and Praftic; and laid down the 
Univerſal Inſtrument of both, which is Logical Demonſtration, 
he thence procedesto diſtribute theſe Generals into their Severals; 
Ataigia 3 Td Yeupilird Bis T5 Th RUM X) ilnueling 1, $rono dr 
x; Jtoxoune' wy tn Te 7 pvornls meryudltiay euTy wreuules « Tg 
£74 UT Te. quoixe agonypdins, Th 3 vate euriv wdyre, Toro ot» 
Jsoxny Top * quand 5, os aural al quoinal xaniuluat palnudlind 5 
T& won TiTuy 172, % X4TH T1 (& Noe 7 Uhns, rand T1 doug” 
T4 5 wegtlind fis Tv Td nIixe, x bixovourd, x, woalixe, They diſtri- 
bute Theoretics into Tag Mathematics, and Theologics, As for 
his Theologics, they are ſuch as he writ after bis Phyſic Exercitations , 
which he undertook, after bis Phyſics, becauſe it ts proper to Theologie to 
reach things above Nature, (whence his Theologics are termed Meta- 
phyſics) and theſe Natural Sciences are accordingly called Phyſics. 
Mathematics are of a middle nature, being in ſome regard ſeparate 
from mater, and in ſome regard inſeparate. As for Prattics, they are 
a>:tributed into Ethics, Oeconomics, and Politics, Thus of the Parts 
of Philoſophie. 
6. 19. Having gone through the general Diſtribution of Ars- 
feotle's Philoſophie, it may not be amiſſe to touch a little on the 
Severals, and ſuch obſeryables therein as may deſerve a more par- 


ticular remarque. We ſhal begin with e4ri/fotle's Logic, which Ariſtotle's 19- 
he makes to be Zgyarcy Srexerrinay, 4 Diſcretive or differencing Or- gic and its di- 


gan to althe parts of Philoſaphie. S0 Ammonins,in Ari#t. Categ. pag. 8, 
The Stoics, ſaies he, make Logic 4 part of Philoſophie, whereas al 
thoſe of the Peripate make it an Organ, Cc. Ariſtotle in ſtiling his 
Logic an Organ, means nothing elſe but that it is a method or 
key to al Sciences. So Ammonins, in Ariſt. Categ. pap. 13. t51 M8 
Hranaxlinz, &; airds *Aerrorhans beiferar, wiyod& ati wayrds 7% vey" 
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Ariftotle's Logie, with its Diſtribution, &c. Book IV. 
7:3%4r7@& neflhuar@ ovnnoyicnd if whiter, Dialeftic, as Ariſto- 
le defines it , is @ Syllogiſtic method of Procedure about every Pro- 
bleme propoſed, from probable Topics. What Ammonins here ap- 
propriates to Dialectic, which the Peripatetics make but a 
Part of Logic, is equally applicable to the whole thereof. But 
we have a more ful, though conciſe, account of «Arifotle's 
Logic given us by Ammonius in Ariſt. Categor. pag. 15, 16, 17. 
Which, becauſe the Book is very rarely to be Fond , and the 
Author ſcarcely known to young Students, we may not deem 
it loſt labor to give them his own words, which are as follow: 


S TY 


3y 33 Tejmoy 6 Tidluv Ted kavbyr xz 5 0odou& TH xefiry ways Nexeroiy 
9 oefav x wh ToriToy yeavrar* urw x, © enim Th Sm boEe4 K&- 
oenlau wes Nexerory 7 annfoing iy 38 Sus, 15 7% dyals x) 7% next. 5 
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$ wi egyrtgy Aimirle Ti 9 (unoouts * + 3 dra; Cumnomuldy os dv 
male , wi walrus Ti thy egiraas: Abt & 3 Tires ior al way- 
Tdau; * fs 5 Touiroy niger Convoy Bay 6 Cummruis * bes drds th 
1ava Ta; wgrdan dd\valoy waliir +(vrnoouby* ts 14e Teras oby. 
xtf]aie ain? IN # wegrariy ard  BrouwdTer, x, 9 prudtuv oS &v (,uv- 
tours wdj ary @ * Te ovopale v prudla ard F danrhav gurav * ixagoy 
ae TEToY quvi Rr Cyuaslii fi iy mgrrgy ft} i dnaGy govey &- 
aw6iv. TepTeOv Me Nanidlar fel ff dT7)Gy govay iv 7 xaTypela * 
9 £Tw wel cyvoudTawy, X%; prpdray x; @poTdowy by Ty ae} ipunrtia; * 
BTE TC 7% «TAGS Cumnenous , iy Tols awpoTigors epatau]itons* 9 #7Ww ate} 
Sm eiEews, iy Toig vgigets eraaulitolg. # 5 Tatts 7 dvayvemnus Ny os 
Te (xo * invdY Sf Te inMrea weony fog of owhiroy ' dwhugigy 5 
j wiet Fo Sire rerypeioy Serrania, Tee os Fipylar ManrcuCdyn ai 
dTAGY QUVEY OWL cauveony ETAR Ge y ate It wiowy dTXOY VOUUdTOY, 
As the Carpenter uſeth his Rule, and the Maſon his Square to dſtingioſh 
what is right, and what is not : ſothe Philoſopher uſeth Demonſtration 
for diſtinguiſhing of Truth and Falſchood, (Good and Evil, Now De- 
monſtration 1s a Scientific Syllogiſme. But it 5s impoſſible to treat hereof, 
unleſſe we firſt declare what a Syllogsſme 1s : neither can we underſtand 
what a Syllogiſme 1s, unleſſe we learne what apropoſution 1s : For Pro- 
poſitions are certain words;, and of theſe words a = tſme 1s but a 
colleftion. So that it is impoſſible to know what a S Fits is, without 
wnderſtanding pow : for of theſe it is compoſed. So neither is the 
Propoſition to be underſtood without underſtanding the names and words 
of which every diſcourſe conſiſts. Neither are the Names and words 
without ſimple voices: for each of theſe is a Significative —_ - 
therefore 


C. 1. $.20. A Scheme of Logic, Bc. 
therefore neceſſary in the fir#t place to treat of ſimple voices ; of which 
Ariltotle diſconrſeth in the Categories, Thence of names and words arid 
propoſitions, as in Ariſtotle's Book, of Interpretation. After this of 
Syllogiſme ſumply conſidered, as in his firſt Analytics : then of Demon- 
ftraton, as m his later Analytics, Now the order of this Diſpoſition is 
manifeſt from the ſcope : for things ſimple ought to precede tinngs com- 
pound : and the Dottrine of the Categories ts of al moſt ſimple, becauſe, 
as "tis ſaid, it treats of ſimple voices, fignifymng ſimple things, by 
_ of ſimple notions intervemng. Thus Ammonius of Ariſtotle's 

0gic. 
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$. 20. We may reduce the whole to this Scheme: Logic may 4 Shen: of L4- 


be conſidered either in regard of its objeft, or formal parts. As 4% 


for the objcCt of Logic, *ris either material or formal : The mate- 
rial object of Logic, 1s nay yow7dy, every Intelligible; which is ei- 
ther ſimple or complexe, The ſimple objects of Logic are al 
thoſe Notions, both firſt and ſecond, treated of by eAv:iftotle in 
his Predicaments, and by Porphyrie in his Predicables, The Com- 
plexe objeft of Logic is compoſed either of ſimple notions and 
termes, as a Propoſition; or of Propoſitions, as a Syllogiſme. As 
for the formal object of Logic, or the mode under which it con- 
ſiders al Intelligibles, it is as they are means to direct the under- 
ſtanding in the diſquiſition of Truth , whence reſult the formal 
parts of Logic, which may be reduced to theſe four general Or- 


ans. (1.) Definition, which takes away the obſcuritie of our The parts of L4- 
{imple apprehenſion, by _— the underſtanding to penetrate 8% 


into the eſſences and natures of things. (2.) Diviſion, which 
removes that areZtiey, Or confuſion, which our compound under- 
ſtanding labors under, by reducing althings to their proper Genus, 
ſpecies , and formal differences, &'c. (3.). Syllogiſme , which 
Clears the Srdroray, OF diſcurſrve Intelleft from thole errors, and 
heſitations, which remain thereon. (4+) Method, which directs 
and facilitates the underſtanding in al the foregoing parts; and 
therefore *tis made by ſome of the Ancients to comprehend al 
Logic, &c. *Tis not our work to diſcourſe accurately on theſe 
ts of Logic: It may ſuffice to give ſome glances, and that not 
om Ariſtotle's Organ (where he diſcourſeth profeſſedly of theſe 
Logic Inſtcuments,) but from other of his Works, ſpecially his 
Rhetoric, wherein we find ſome oblique reflexions hereon. And 


to begin firit with Definition, Ariſt. Rher. lib. 3, cap. 13. (pag. 


218.) tels us in gener al; 7d dberror, where, What 3s not defined, 18 
L1l 2 fallacious, 
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fallacions, And in his Ethics, 6b. 1. cap.7. x, anvÞdagier bras kun: 
xeaus, fc. We 'wmuſt take care that we define accurately ; for this has © 
a great influence on what follows, The like Ammonius (in Ariſt, 
Categor. pag. 13.) teacheth us, as to Diviſion, 7lw #8 irs Te plea 
Sreigeory, Sibri $6 + dxerBac Braigipoy The 7% Iv puvory wabiiy Te 
TuTs uien axerba; enoripdar, He that wil exattly underſtand the nature 
of the whole, muſt exattly examine its parts by diviſion, ec, As for 
Syllogiſme , Aphrodiſeus tels us, that Ariſtotle was the firſt that 
reduced Syllogiſmes to mode and figrre, &c. But that which we ſhal 

Ariſtotle ofMe- Chicfly fixe our eye upon, is Ariſtotle's Method ; whereof (1.) 
thoa, we have ſome general account in his Rhetor. bb. 3. cap. 13. paz. 
217. "B51 $6 o% abs So pipn* draynatoy yay Th T4 Terry pe Fimiiy after 
s x76 7s SndJ\itear, A diſcourſe has two parts : firs u is neceſſarie to 
declare the mater of which we diſcourſe ; and then we mu$t demontrate 
the ſame, Thus Explication and D:monſtration ſeem to take in 
the whole of method, according to AriFotle, (2.) As for the 
kinds of method, we have an account thereof given by Ariforle 
in his Ethics, bb. 1. cap. 4. Aragiguory of So Tay agy or abyor x; of 64 
Tas agxyas, Diſcourſes begun from Principes differ from ſuch as tend to 
Principes. By diſconrſes begun from Principes he denotes Synthe- 
tic method, which begins with Principes : by diſcourſes tending 
to principes he intends Analytic method, which procedes from the 
end to Principes. This he ſeems to explain more fully in his Ethic, 
lib.z. cap. 5. T2 Toyavoy Un Th dvanuor wyaroy tire ws T9 yarige, What 
6s laft in the Analylis, is firft in the Geneſis, z, e. the Principe,which 
is firſt in the Synthetic method, 1s laſt in the Analytic. Thus for 
the kinds of method. (3.) As for the Principes of a diſcourſe, 
Ariſtotle tels us, Eth.1ib. 1. cap. 4. *Agurioy wh tyag Sm Toy yuoet- 
way * Tara I Sivlos* Ta wh yag nuir, Ta I amna;, We muſe begin 
with Principes known, which are two-fold, either in regard of us, or 
ſimply. By things more known in regard of us, he means ſuch as 
we know by the Effect, more obſcurely : by things more known 
ſimply, he underſtands ſuch as are known from their Cauſes, 
which givea more diſtin knowlege. (4.) As to our methodical 
procedure in the handling of any Theme, Ariſtotle (Eth. bb. 1.) 
gives us this good Canon : J« yay ious vrolunica meoTON, GI Yo 
e920 ayayedpeur, We ought in the firſt place to grve an Hypotupolis or 
obſcure adumbration of the thing, and then a more lively Delinea- 
tion, His meaning is, that when we treat of a point of great mo- 
ment, we may not preſently fal upon the thing it ſelf, __ by 
tte 


C.1.4$.21, Different kinds of Method. 


little and little prepare the minds of the Auditors, thereby to 
render them more capable to attend unto and receive the Head of 
the mater. Hence in points of great moment he allows of a 
Proeme, So Arilt. Rhetor. lib. 3. cap. 14. pag. 220. v3 wp by avay- 
xaibreloy Teyor 3% meguuir x; idtov Tio, Inniicnt 7h er 7) Thx 5 ings 
xe $ >iy © Stimrey dy Sihov gf x; puregy 73 Texybay © yonrioy meuuig, 
The moſt neceſſarie and proper work of a Procine ss thas, to diſcover the 
end of 1 diſcourſe : wherefore, if the mater be evident or ſmal, there is 
noneedof a Proeme. (5.) But one of the beſt rules that I have 
obſerved in Ariſtotle, in order to a Methodical proceJure in the 


handling of any point, is that, Ethic. lib. 1. cap. 7. Mei I yob Te may not ex- 
Tl «xeifeiy wi) duoios w aT4o1y 6ÞCnlfly, ann Us indoors x7! Thy tae DAE the like exe 

» attneſſe in al 
MATES. 


xeudulu 3alw * — 5x dwairhlion S $8 Tha alriey Un deat bolus, dn. 
Izardy tr T191 79 Int Sery Ser tan; ofov o} ofes TE; dgyns 734" Irs 
Tear x) ipxh Tov dgy av 8 ai ip awreyauyy Fregarlaty af NN aide, 
ai $6 $310pG T1, 5 dnAe4 dAnas, We _ remember, that mm althinss 
we may not ſeek, after the ſame exattneſſe ; but in every thing we muſt 
content our ſelve: with ſuch a method, as the ſubjett mater wil bear. — 
Neither may we in like manner ſearch after the cauſe in althings, but in 
ſome things it may ſuffice, that we wel demonſtrate 73 int, that the 
thing is ſo;, as in firſt prixcipes : for the #3 31 ts firſt, anda Principe : 
and of Principes, ſome are diſcovered by Indultion, ſome by ſenſe, ſome 
by ſome other uſage and waie, &c. This golden Rule ſtrikes at the 
bold aſſumings of thoſe, who expect the like certaintie, and ful. 
neſſe of demonſtration 1n al ſubjects, though never ſo ſublime. It 
gives alſo a _ rebuke to Scholemen, who generally bring al 
maters to their forme ; whereas Ariſtotle here (as Nature ) teach- 
eth us to ſuit our forme, or method to our mater. (6.) Ariſtotle 
procedes to another Canon, Eth, hb. 1. cap. 7. x anvbacios Inac 
buddn xard;* wiydalu yeg Tyuer poulw me3s To iniuloa. Doxd? fy 
wMGior, þ 723 fuov 7% warldgtirar i agyt, x Tae kupari yirecr If avry 
Tar CnTe;fpay, And we muſt take dil:gent care that we define _— : 
For accurate definitions give an huge advant age to what follows. Thss 
beginning therefore being wel laid, it ſeems more than half of the whole 
work., and there is by it a vreat diſcoverie made of the things we inquire 
871to. 

$. 21. If any expect a more ful Scheme of Ariſtorle's Logic, the 
beſt, at, leaſt moſt uſeful, I meet with, is that of Ramus; who, 
albeit he does in many things oppoſe Arzſeotle, yet he ſeems to have 


done it not without grounds, but with deſigne torender Ar:iſrorle's 
Logic 
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Logic more uſeful. This wil appear by the following Scheme of 

The parts of ' Ramus's Logic; © As Grammar has two parts, Etymologie, which 
Dialeftic. *rreats of ſingle words, and Syntaxis, which is of words conjoyn- 
1. Inventi0 <ed:; ſoLogic confiſts of two parts, Invention, and Judgement. 
_ LOSS! . <(1.) Invention is a part of Logic which inſtructs us in the mode 
oY '< of finding out Arguments. An Argument is that, which is af- 
-<fefted, or aſſumed to argue ſomewhat by : which is Artificial, 

© or Inartificial, An Artificial Argument is that which argues from 

*7-felf; which iseither firſt, or ſecondary : an Inartificial Argu- 

2. Judgement. * ment is that which argueth from Autoritie. (2. Judgement 
'Ram. Logic. <js the ſecond part of Logic, which confiſtes in the right diſpoſe. 
llb..2- 2p: 1- © ment of Arguments, in order to a right judgement of things : for 
every thing is judged by a certain Rule of diſpoſition ; whence 

< judgement and diipoſition paſle for the ſame. And as Invention 

©treats of ſingle Arguments, ſo Judgement of conjoyn'd. Now 

(1.) Axioma- © judgement is either Axiomatic, or Dianoetic. | 1.] Axiomatic 
tic Judgement. © [ydgement is the diſpoſition of an Argument with an Argument, 
_ < whereby we judge that ſomething is, or is not ; which by the 
(2.) Dianottic, © Latins is called an _Enmtiate, Pronuntiate, Effate. [2.] Hence 
or diſcwſrve © followeth Dianoetic judgement. Atdoia Diſcourſe conliſtes in 
Judgement, <thededucing one Axiome from another : which is cither Syllo- 
m_ 96 ,, © giſme or Method. & .) Syllogiſme is Srdpora, a diſcourſe, wherein 
wary " ©the Queſtion is ſo diſpoſed with the Argument, as thatthe An- 
r. The Antece- © tecedent being rightly placed, the concluſion ncceſlarily follows. 
dent,whercin is, < For when the Ax1iome 1s dubious the Queſtion is put, and to con- 
< firmethe ſame, we make uſe of an Argument which is collated 

'T-A propoſition. © ith the Queſtion. The Antecedent of a Syllogiſme has two 
2, An 4ſun- <parts; a Propoſition, and Aſumtion. The Propoſition is the 
mY firſt part of the Antecedent ; wherein (at leaſt the conſequent 
© of the Queſtion is diſpoſed with the Argument. The Aſſumtion 

< is the ſecond part of the Antecedent, which is aſſumed out of 

2. The Conſe= © the propoſition. . The-conſequent of a Syllogifme, is that part 
quent, or Con © which comprehendes the Queſtion, and concludes the ſame; 
cluſpon. Cap. 9+ £ whence *tis called the Concluſion. If any part of the Syllogiſme 
*Cap. TO. © be wanting, *tis called an Enthymeme. A Syllogiſme is either 
Method. c.17. © ſimple, or Compound, &c. (2.) Method is $4dyo:a a Diſcourſe 
© compoſed of various homogeneous Axiomes, propoſed accord- 
< ing tothe evidence of their Nature, whence the convenience of 
* al amongſt themſelves is judged, and comprehended in memorie. 
«* And look as inan Axiome Truth and Falfchood is regarded, and 
in 


C.1. $22. Ariſtotle's Ethics : 1. Of Hyman Happineſſe. 
© ina Syllogiſme the Cohſcequence and inconſequence; ſo in Me- 
<thod it is conſidered, that what is more clear does precede, and 
© what is more obſcure follows : ſo that Order and Confulion is 
* wholly the object of this judgement, (as Ariſtotle.) By how 
©*much the more general we ule is, by ſo much the more it 
© ought to precede. The molt general Rule muſt be firſt ; becauſe cap. 18. 
©it 1s firſt inregard of Light and knowlege, Whence the moſt 
6 = Definition muſt be firſt, and then the Diſtribution muſt 
*follow: which if it be various; the partition into Integral parts 
© mult precede, and then the Diviſion into the ſpecies mult follow. 
© The Perfett Definition conliſtes of Eflential cauſes,namely of the 
© Genus, and Forme. Thus Ramus of Logic. 

$. 22. Having finiſht Ar:ſtorle*'s Logic, we now procede to his Ariſtotle's 
Ethics, the firſt part of Practic Philoſophie; wherein, making Ethics. 
uſe of an Analytic Method, he begins with mans chief End, or x, of bunas 
bappinelle. So Arift. Eth. lib. 1. cap. 1. wiga Ju, &c. Every Happineſſe. 
ſoul deſires ſome chief good, or laſt end, &. Ariſtotle makes two chief 
parts of Human happineſle, (1.,) Objeftive, (2.) Formal. He r. 06je77ve. 
begins with man's Objective happinelſe, and proves firſt, that bras of | 
there is one chiefeſt Good, and then gives ſome Characters of this” wad wh; 

chiefeſt Good, which may beal reduced to theſe ſeveral particy. "7 
lars. . (1.,) Arsffotle makes the chiefeſt Good to be that, which is 1. The ft prin- 
moſt Ancient, or the firſt Principe of althings. So in his Rhetor, *#* 
lib. r.cap. 7.. treating of the degrees of goodneſſe, he ſaies, x&y 
5 dexd, 73 08 ui dyyd, That which is the principe of althings is bet- 
ter than that which 1s not the principe, (2. He placeth the chiefeſt 2. Tie laſt End. 
Good in the laſt End of althings. Thus Ariſ*. Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
ur 3 73 os rhaG,.n72 $R ud riaG* 73486 yag dads Irene 72 NN avnts 
eAnd the End is alwaies better than that which is nat the End : for this 
6s alwates for another's ſake, whereas that 1s for its own ſake. So again 
he tels us, 7d i9vregr 5 Thang, That which is neareſt the end is 
beſt. (3.) Hence it follows, that the Chiefeſt Good is that 3. De/rable ſor 
which1s deſired for it ſelf. So Arifforle, in his Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 7. [iit- 
defines the chiefeſt Good thus : Ire $3 «ya93v,3 dr av73 iavr ira 3 
eipe7dr, ») 3 free Ta dhAnAG eigsus3e, T he chiefeſt Good 1s that which 
is deſtred for ut ſelf,and for whoſe ſake we deſire al other things. Then he 
addes: x 73 eigy7dT2 egy xaf' av737y wh na avrd,hat is moſt deſirable 
for «t ſelf.1s beſt. This he itiles in what followes the Laſt End.T3 riaG-- 
$ icly 3 ir8xa 7* dnaa, The Endis that, for whoſe ſake we deſire other _ 
things, (4) Hence it tollows, that the chiefeſt Good is jr 4 4: Simply goed 

. olutely, 
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ſolutely, and neceſſarily Good. Ta anos dyes x; avrois dyaba Srac, 
eAriſt. lib, 5. cap. 2. Thence Ariſtotle, in his Eth. lib. 1. cap. 7. 
ſaies, that "tis, «mas; x 7d xaf' euvrd aige]dy, ſimply and of it ſelf ae- 
$. The meaſure ſorable. (5.) Whence he makes the Chiefeſt Good to be the mea- 
of al good. © ſure arld Standard of al good. Thus, Ariſt. Ethic. lib. 1. cap. g. 
Tay I noimiy ayallor Ta wy vadgxor erayrelor, T6 ovyegye v; 

Yphotua Thgurey ogyarna;, Of other Goods [me exiſt neceſſarily, but 

others are only naturally ſubſervient to Happineſſe. This neceſſarily 

follows upon the former : For what is the LaſtEnd, and deſirable 

for it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the meafure of al other Goods, 

6. Moſt proper, which are deſirable only Servato ordine finis. (6.) Whence he 
and comatural. makes the Chiefeſt Good to be our moſt proper and connatural 
Good. So Ariſt. Eth. bb. 1. cap. 5. + ayely Ne, hrxcioy, the chiefeſt 

Good is proper, And in his Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 7. Ariſtotl:, making 

a compariſon 'twixt leſſer and greater Goods, ſaics, x; 73 avTequis 

Te 6acTHTe aigerdTEegy, that which is connatural and proper is more 

7. Moſt commu- eligible , than that which is adventitions. (7.) The hickelt Good 
RECALLUE mult be xozrwrnxdy communicative, and diffuſive to al, Thence Ari- 
ſtotle addes, Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 7. x, Ts u yeta unto yonoiue' fry 

T« © yiiges x; vogors, Thoſe things are beſt, which are moſt uſeful in our 

greateſt need, as in old age and Sickneſſe. eAriſt. Eth. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

ei73 7 ayaldy 8 mavle ipisrar, that 15 the chiefeſt Good which al deſire. 

The Chiefeſt Good, though it be proper to every one, yet is com- 

mun and diffuſive to al : Communitie with Proprietie is pecaliar 

to the chiefeſt Good : that is beſt which al need, and al may have : 

| Univerſal diffuſiveneſſe with Proprietie ſpeaks the object Univer- 
8. Moſt rare. ſally good, as God is. (8.) That is the belt Good, which is moſt 
Rare and Choiſe: So Ar;fter. Rhet. lib, 1. cap. 7. x 7d anantdTeCyy 

FR apI%rs* weitoy yer i xlions dra 73 yantrraTacyy var, That which 

is more rare ts better, than that whichis more commun, for its poſſeſſion 

9. Poſſvle, is better, becauſe of the difficultie in attaining it. (g.,) The chiefeſt 

| Good, albeit it be rare, yet it muſt be poſſible. So Ariſt. Rhetor. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. ; 7) Jurally 74 dSuydre, that which is poſſible 1s better 

10, Real, than that which is impoſſible. (10. In Degrees of Goodneſſe that 
is beſt which is the moſt Real and Subſtantial. So Ariſt. Rhetor. 

lib. 1. cap. 7. T4 mes dniidery thy wes itav, Thoſe things which 

are really good, are better than things which are ſo im opinion only, A- 

gain he addes: x} oa 4iyar uancy i Sorxfiy Braorlat* mes daibacy 

It. Moſt per- yay paaneye (11,) That is the choiſelt Good, which is moſt im- 
Manint. mobile, ſtable, and durable, So Ariſt. Erh. bb. 1. cap. 5. T'ayalvy 
Suragaigsoy, 


C.r. $.23. Chara@eriftic Proprieties of the Chiefsſs Good. 
Svucageignlor,the chiefeſt good is immobile. Again,in his Rhetor.lib.1 Cap, 
7. 5 0X eart6TLER Toy GAryoxeomaligay, x; T6 Befaibrreg THy wi Ba- 
Reid]igay' vejpixe yag i yenore Tar i md gore I Th BrhionSras 
eg binwrler uragye pearey if 74 PeBaie, Things that are more durable 
are better, than things leſſe durable, and things more firme , than 
things leſſe firme, Sec. (12. In the ſeries of good things, that is 12+ Moſt «fi 
beſt which is moſt Influential, and Effeftive of Good. So Ariſe, © of Good. 
lib. 1, cap. 7. $74 ueitor@ dyed munrREe, weto, that which ffeits 
the greateſt good, 15 beſt : and then, v7 7d Torr weiloy acatras. 
(13.): eArsotle ſaies, that is our chiefelt Good, which admits of 13+ #hich ad- 
no exceſſe in the enjoyment thereof, So Rher. lib. 1. cap. 7. Þ up #5 10 exceſſes 
Ry \ppord, curo ayaldy, that which admits of no exceſſe, muſt needs 
be our chiefeſt Good, Then he addes : 5 #' a gy piitor 546, xandy, that 
which hath ſomewhat more than it ought, that is evil. His meaning 
is, we can never excede in the enjoyment of the chiefeſt good, 
_— we may in others. ( 14.) Ariſtotle's main Character of 14+ Self-ſuffici- 
the chiefeſt Good, is, that it be perfect, and ſelf-ſufficient. So © 434 porfect. 
eAriſt. Eth. hb. 1. cap. 7. Td) | Seroy Tihaoy — 2 a7hG; I} Tixaoy 
73 xal aud aigrrdy siyar, that which is beſt, 5: perfett, and that which 
is ſimply per fett, is deſirable for it ſelf. So again, 73 yay Tiamoy du- 
Tags viyar Soxri, that which ts perfett ſeems ſelf-ſuſſicient. Farther 
he. ſaies, this chiefelt Good, undevds wht, 55 in nothing defetive, 
Veſpoyh tag dyabar yirddat md regs ifufvor, for whatſoever is added is 
but ſuperfluous. Again, this only enjoyed makes the man happy. 
So 1n his Rheror. lib. 1. cap. 7. x, 7d yTlor mega Þ46 por Salige i iviguy” 
avTagrirtzey ye, That ts beſt which leaſt needs one or other things ;, 
for this is moſt ſelf-ſufficient; So Ariſt. Eth, lib. 1. cap. 7. 73 $* ad- 
Taqxts 71.3448 5 pore wor aige]y motel + Bloy x pndSurds iz, we cal 
that ſelf-ſufficient, which alone renders the life eligible, and defettive in 
nothing. This Plato cals yay ixardy, 4 ſufficient Good ; which he 
.-makes God to be, calling his chiefeſt Good ayaly Zvyyarts, morerr- 
Os. dwnegy;at fy, dayerts x) Coo arts nate, nedagyy apixloy aaumaON, 
4 good connaturat, umforme, wfinite, eternal, ever-beiny , and ever- 
living, - opportune, pure, immixed, and without ſorrow. Yea, he 
faies, this his chiefeſt Good, 1s ev7s 73 Ify & Ineedis dyal3y, 
the very Divine and Deiforme Good, nandy dgyilaxlonnay, the ſupreme 
beautie, ndarG vor inpariraloy, the only ſhining Beautie, av) aye: 
33x, very-ſelf-good, &C. as Part 4.h. 1.c.1.S.1.9.3, 

$. 23. As for Ariſtotle's notions of formal happineſle, he tels Of Man's for- 
vs firſt, that it is the gift of God, SO Ariſt. Eth. lib. 1. cap. 9. & wp mal happine/s> 
# 4 &and T1 3261 Br doguua &r0gdaas, Toyo x Thy ivSaiuoriey 

M m m $:5odoloy 
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Man's Form: 


Heppinefſe, its Origive, 8c. Book IV. 


1+ Its original 24boFoler shrav, 3; dare 731 drbgenirer Zop Bixlices, If the Gads 


from Gods 


_— nya £ re tt 45 Fm orowad reaſon that b 
neſſe ſhould be a geft of Goa, and ſpecially becauſe it is the bi 
ef; perfet;ons. And he gives a farther reaſon nd, 4 
follows: m3 #8 piyicor 2 xeancer tirrgiar TYxy Near mhunppernts Go 
&y, To aſcribe the greateſt and moſt beautiful gift to fortune, 15 no way 
rational. Having given this general account of the origine of hu- 
man happineſle , we now procede to Ariftetlz's ſpecific Idea of 
mans Formal happineſſe ; which is thus defined by him, Erhic.1. 


2. Its formal 1, c, 7, *EuSaueria Riv whgyere Ths $vys xoyinis xaT dg1rluy deb 


idea, or defini - 


$101» 


Flu x) T6AMoTdTlu U fly Then, Beatitude 15 the operation of the ra- 
tional Soul, according to the beſt and moſt perfett virtue in a perſeb liſe. 
In which definition there are four conſiderables. (1,) The for- 
mal nature of human happineſſe , which conſiſtes in Operation. 
(2.) The proper Subject of this operation, which is the rational 
Soul. (3.) The Qualification of this ſubjeft, which is perfe&t 
Virtue. (4. The State wherein this happineſſe is tobe —_— 

ormal 


Tt. The formal that is a perfect life. (1.) The formal reaſon of man's 
reaſon of forma! happineſle, is by Arifotleplaced in wigyna Excrgie, or Operation, 


happeneſſe 
operations 


* This Arſotle proveth at large in his following Chapter, Ethic, lb. 
Y 


I. Cap. 9. pag. +1. T& ou Juylo xvudrale aiyers, v uae Gyabe' 
Tas N Tegter x, 765 Ungyle; Tas uy ones, Tre 4uxlu THwur, The 
goods of the Soul we ſtile the bigheſt, and moſt —_ : But the afts- 
0118 4nd operations of the Soul, we place in the Soul. This he explains 
more fullyin what followeth in the ſame Chapter : «} 73 Iv $51 %} 
To zedrley,} inSaiuere* o44 yap iviale 715 figuler, x, 5 To 
live wel and to att wel makgs an bale man : for a good rf is communly 
ftiled Enpraxie, or good attion. Thence he procedes to demonſtrate, 
that Beatitude conſiſtes not in an Habit but Action, &reglge I 
iow; v jikggy Wu KTHIH 3 16104 T2 dew5or Wa cnnurfbdntiy;r; or FEM 3 aregytigt 
Th wy 33 ifi irSiysra rnd br ay afdr SmT1Afy Ide yurer of TH xafed- 
Sorrr Tha od iipytier 2y oity 71 wegter It ardyans x; bv Boats arts 
I auido 3; of xd 08  ogugbTerOU rApariv Tal, AN of dyart6- 
ahwor ThTwy tag Tavis vixaour Gre v7 iv TH Bip xandy dyaler oi wggrler- 
Tu oghos wife yiyuerrer tri Sh x 6 bids auTHy naf' avrdy 3) Vs, & 
There is a difference "twixt having that which is beſt sn poſſeſſun, or uſe ; 
in habit, or operation : for a good, ſo long as it exiſtes mt babit only, is 
never perfetted, as it appears in him that ſleepeth, but *tis the exerciſe 
that perfettes, &:c. Thenhe addes, Erh. bib. 1. cap. 10. That theſe 
Athions preceding from Virtue, are proper to happineſſe, as OT. 


C.1. 4.23. Ariſtotle's Definition of Human Happineſſe. 
This is wel explicated by Stoheus, de virtute Serm, 1, Pag. 12, 
6 yag & xTho15 T65 dgtTa; iSarueria bf, axe xyiris* xj ag 3 lyay 
Thu'.y iy, ig de, Beatitnde conſiftes not in the poſſeſſion of Virtue, 
but in the exercice thereof : for he that has ſight does not almayes ſee. 
So the Scholes tel us, that every Forme - par eu eAct; and 
every Facultie and Habit is ordamed toits Aft, as to its perfeition. Al 
are —_ by operation: the more aCtive things are, the more 
perfect. Whenice riff. Eth. bib. 1. cap. 8. tels us, that virtuoſe 
altions are of themſelves ſweet, and ayrdgxus ſelf-ſufficient ; as in its 
place. (2.) As for the proper Subjeft of this operation, Arifto- 
th tels us, *tis Juyh acyind, the Rational ſoul. Thence, in his Eth. 
bb. 1.c. 9. tixiras ure Boy, i746 armor, irs dako 71 THy Cawy why To 
Sermuor niryouby , —= we may not ftile an Oxe,or Horſe, or any other 
eAnimal happy. The reaſon is, becauſe they are merely paſſive, 
not aCtive in their reforne to their laſf End, The two main Afts 
of the Soul; which formalife human happineſfe, are Vifion and 
Fruition. The Scholes place formal —_— chiefly in the Vi- 
ſion of the mind, &c. (3.) The Quahfication of the Soul and 
its operation, in order to human happineſſe, is expreſſed under 


431 


2. The propey 


Subjeft, the 


whole Soul. 


Z. The Nualifis 
cation of the 


that notion x«P dygvrlu delclw, according to the beſt Virtue. This is 999499 #ts al 


excellently explicated by Ariſtotle, Eth.lb.1.c.10. Kew: H3 doly ai 
267 devrly wigyna Tis ivfarporiacyti $f ireyriarry waylis Operations 
according to Virtue are proper to beatitudes, but the contrary (Vitioſe) 
attions to the contrary, ( Miſerie.) And then he addes the Reaſon : 
Fo iS8y 3 Tos Vader tt Ho drfpwaivoy Gifariirys, os ofti Th; Wig yoias 
7a; xl] aqerli. portion Þ x H Aronudy aT Tar Poxtony 7) © THTrAY 
i airay, «ai Tmuord|ar oh, wi TEaTaL, Hig 70 wait corighoere 
xerells iv avrais Th; wexeeivs. Tio 38 Terxey airku 7% wi yiyns, ol 
avre alu. irdpte dd 73 Cnrduarey m5 Cul einer, x Woe Sid Blu TUT- 
70. dt yde. i udura Terror, Tegfn x, Fhrugicn Th nd] aquTlu »- of 
yi; dan%us x; Teredy or avtu $i, For inthe affaires of eAMor- 


tals there is not ſo | nor conſt ance to be found any where as in virtuoſe 


attzons : for they ſeem more firme and conſtant than Sciences, which 
are, by how much the more excellent, by ſo much the more ſtable ; be- 
cauſe in them (1. e. virtuoſe aftions] rhe bleſſed are perpetually con- 
verſant : which ſeems to be the cauſe why they are never forgotten, GC, 
The reaſon he gives, is becauſe theſe Virtuouſe ations are more 
ſtable and ſweet, ſo that a good man is truly 7g]ggywr@', Immove- 


V, irt Ms 


4+ The State of 
buman haſpi- 


able, &c. This is farther evident by what follows. (4.) As for neſt is a poſe 
the State of human happineſſe-it is ſaid to be u fig rrp, in 4 lift, which con- 


Mmm 2 perfeti 


notes perſeftion, 
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State of human happinefſe, &c, Book IV. 
perſed life. This connotes perfeCtion both extenſive, intenſive, and 


x. Ertenfve, or proten(ſive.- (1.)- Formal happineſſe in a' perfe ſtate denotes 


of parts, 


rfetion extenſive, 5.e. of parts, or kinds; a perfet exemtion 
tom alevil, with a perfect enjoyment of al good. Thence Ari. 
Eth. lib.1. cap. 9. #8 nels wuſaiuuy ifly* on yee Tearlinds Fl Terk - 
Toy $12 Thy nauxiey, Neither can a child be hay 3 becauſe he .can- 
not, by reaſon of his age, prattiſe ſuch things, Thus is more fully ex- 
plicated, definit. Platon. Pag. 412. wauuie dyeily Ut nerlay 
ds yox051 avyxedpor, Beatitude 15 4 good compoſed of al goods, Again 
tis defined, #iraurs avTdgxns weys 7d Tv &yv, A facultic ſelf ſuffici- 


2. Intenſrve, 0r ent to live wel. (2.) This perfect life denotesa perfettion Inten- 


of degrees. 


ſive, or of degrees, 5. e. every part of this happy life, is in its 
higheſt degree of perfeCftion, without the leaſt mixture of any 
degree of miſerie. So Arift. Eth. lib, 1. cap. 12. Tei n wdatuoria 
3 T1yiar 3 Tray — TEVIns tyag yaew ThAUTE Tdrles wdyle wegr- 
Toys * Thy agylu 8g 72 airior of ayaley rivs 71 x5 Io TINWSp, 
Beatitude is of things precioſe and oye : for we al undertake every 
thing in order hereto, and that which is the principe and cauſe of al 
good, we account precioſe and Divine, Thence, Platonic Defint . 
Paz. 412, Beatitude is defined Texrorys xa7* dperhuy, dpinne as- 
Tdprns Cas, a perfettion according to virtue, a ſelf-ſuſſicient proviſian 


3. Protenſcve,or of life, &c. (3.)) This perfect ife importes alſq a perfection pro- 


of duration. 


tenſive, or of duration. So Arif. £th. lib. 1. cap. 10, NR Oh mow 
xia@& 4 nel cuutrabra@ (parde®) IT5 yd; sf ouferuories xii 
Fare pains, An happy man is not variable, or cafe changeable : For 
he cannet eaſily be removed from his Beatitude, Farther he fajes, 
"AbuG ws vrers yirot” Gy > wieluer, &C.. 4 bleſſed man can ue- 
ver become miſerab/g. Thus much for <Aviforle's definition of hu;, 
man happineſſe, which he himſelf, Ethic. lib. 1. cap; 7... thus:ex- 
Plains : 73 arÞgwrivor dy20dv Luis ivigyna yirerer xe] dgrTiua geiclw. 
xa: TratgTdTlu * TWrr 8 iy Bip TW, pin tydg x0 or Tay fs Toh, 
Human happineſſe is the operation of the Soul according to the beſt and 
moſt perfect virtue : alſo #n a perfect life ;, for ane ſwallow makes not 
a ſummer. Theſe his contemplations about human happineſle, 
agree to no ſtate of life, but that of the glorified Saints, which 
yet Ariſtotle ſeems to have had no belief of, at leaſt he ſeems 
+7iep, 0 heſitate touching this future ſtate of the Soul, as *tis 
evident from what he laies down , Eth. ib. 1. cap; 10. where 
teaching that men ſhould endeavor to. live thus happily here, and 


die according to reaſon; he gives this as a reaſon, ineddy 73 uba- 
AG 


C.1. $.24. Principes of human AGs. 1. PraFic knowlege. 
a4y ageris nulr, The wiaiuoriay $8 TixA@ xo) Tamer TiNEdv wdyry 
TeyTs, becanſe what 1s future is to us very obſcure; but Beatitude is 
alwaies the end, and alwaies perfect; Ariſtotle dreamed of enjoying 
this happineſſe here, but Plato ſeems to refer it to the ſouls future 
ſtate, as P.4. /. 1.c. 1.6. 3. 


$. 24. Having done with Anfotle's firſt Ethic-head, touching The principes of 
human happineſie, we now procede to his Philoſophiſings about Þ»man Ads. 


the interne principes of human Acts; which may be reduced to 


theſe four particulars: (1.) Univerſal prudence, or praCtic x. prac 
knowl2ge. (2.) Volition.- (3.,) Conſultation. (4.) Elefion : knowlege. 


Of each of- which in their order and place. The firſt great ptin- 
cipe of human Acts laid down by ArFotle, is univerſal prudence, 
or practic. knowlege. So' Ari. Eth. hib, 1. cap. 3. Tolls IN x3! ate 
you Tos opiters muruirons nal megr]eo: mOAva;thi; dy fly 7) oft THror 
Sire, It 45 very profitable for ſuch as would manage their affections 
and actions according to reaſon, to know what belongs to per 
And AriFotle farther informes us, that this knowlege of things 
practic muſt be not only ſpeculative and apprehenſive, but alſo 
praCtic and cauſative: Whence ſaith he, Eth. lib. 2. cap. 4. 
03 020 Tavre hp v epgr]ow' 6h 8+ aiyev xtTepi yrs, HovTAE 
ErArToptly, x, £Tw; Vaudy, anubaiot* Tuorby T1 motives Toles xdpurecty of F 
iaTpay ld dxtvoy. Fhnuthgs, autor I". ihr 7. agerat]ofoy * darts 
Ir of" ixiiyor Tuittuor T7) 00 we, vrw Hog awwigduer, od" Fru Tha Juyl, 
MOL LOTTIG pe are who do not theſe things, yet flying to 
their reaſon, they would needs ſeem to philoſophiſe, and ſo to approve 
themſelves virtuoſe. Theſe aft juſt like ſome ſick people, who diligently 
bearken to their Phyſicians, but follow nothing of what they preſcribe. 
As therefore thoſe. wha thus uſe the Phyſicians, neyer cnre their bodzes : 
fo theſe, who thus Philoſophiſe, never cure their Souls. Hence that of 
Ammonins, in Ariſt. Categ. pag. 15. Tis YWges 73 TIaG- yireres 
fx? © TegEius, The endof contemplation 1s the beginning of Pens : 
And Plutarch. lib. 1. de Placit. Philoſ. tels us , that a bleſſed man 
ought, x wivoy $rwguTINNY iD F GyTaY, 44 th TegrTiCAY ff Itorror, To 
have not only a Theoretic knowlege of beings, but alſo a Praftic of what 
55 needſul. -For ſpeculative reaſon is only apprehenſive of things, 
but praQtic is cauſative : according to that Philoſophic diſtinCtion, 
"Et $8 n 8 aegxTINÞ procopia devTig TAUNTING, i If S4wpnTIN) Kanfelcg, 
Praftic Philoſophie is effeitive of Virtue, but Theoretic of Truth only. 
This practic knowlege is ſo termed, not becauſe it immediately 
a(ts, but becauſe it 1s direCtive of action, Ariſtotle makes = 
practic 


Pratfic Knowlege or Prudence. Book I, 


praftic diftate of the mnderſtanding to be a kind of prattic #cd- 
yore, &ſconrſe, which he ſnppoſeth to precede, cither actually or 
virtually, every Act of the wil : as for example, He that wil be 
happy muſt att virtuouſly : I would be happy : ergo. Therefore, ſaies 
Ariſtotle, Incontinent perſons have knowlege only in the habit, 
not — diſcurſive: for albeit they aſſent to the mujor, which 
is univerſal ; yet there is ſome defect in their aſſent to the mwmor; 
and thence they aſlent not practically to the concluſion, &c. This 
praCtic diſcourſe or knowlege , which neceſſarily precedes the 
wils motion, is inthe general tiled ggjynore, Prudence : which 
in the Platonic Definitions, is thus defined , gggrnels Rs Hrofuy 
woinrnh Tis cutaiuorias, Prudence is a Science effective of Beatitude. 
So Plato, eMeno. Pag. 88. 5 gegen; rywdon wglrepa T6 This 4{v- 
ns wer; n NN epegodrn Prefegs, Prudence conducting. effectes the 
duties of the ſoul, bur fulie the 4, We have a good account of this 
Moral Prudence and its inflnence given by Alexand. Aphrodiſeus, 
(the chiefeſt of Ariforle's Commentators) as Srobens de Virtur. 
Ser. 1. Pag. 17, #94 Riv n0ed agerh aenxTICAN WW berouivoy egrion x, 
293 abyy* dreynit fr of Th pgirncom Vxovle Terr bal deerlat * dia 
Souter 71 pg vine 73 Coriiy reds Trey 76 Tv Op 4 Ar] & oxowt: 39 7H; hhe- 
x356eloar* adl23 28 + bprarais Surdurcs dgert* Tasry 38 agirnors x In- 
virus Sragigwo” i wiv pgheno 10-8 Toje + er Crondiy peghrrar Riv 
dvperndire x GnrurING © Þ I deworns NE mge + Toxbrra, Sreing moral 
wirtue 5s effective of ſuch things as are determined by prudence anid right 
reaſon, it's neceſſary that he who has prudence, bas alſo moral Virtxe : 
for it 5s the affice of Prudence to inquire by what means it is poſſible to 
attain avight Intention ; which to determine, 3 the office of moral Vir- 
ture: for 18 is the virtue of the elective facultie. And this is the differ- 
ence *twixt moral prudence and cxaft : Prudence ſcarcheth out what 
things are moſt conducing to aright Intention, whereas craft relates to 
any, though faiſe, &s. Aphrodiſeus gives us here (beſides other 
characters) a ful Idea of the: proper office of moral Prudence, 
which is to dire the Intention of the Wil-as to itsend, which 
follows. 


of Volition, or . $, 25, The next principe of human: aftion'is &ianers,- Volition 
the wil frifily or wil ſtriftly ſo termed, which properly refers ro the End, and 


ſo tis differenced* from remigrs EFleotion , which reſpeCts the 
Means. So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Tri 48 8 Pianos 7% The ic! 
uanor, i Nt wcgalpeers 37 wes Thx, Volition rather reſpectes the 
end, whereas Election reſpectes the means conducing to the end. SO 

Plato, 


C.1. 4.25. 2. Volition; its proper Obje® the End. 


Plato, in Georg. were Birety, Tinza wefrleo, that is willed for the 
ſake of which men act : whereby he intends the end. We have a 
more large explication of the difference *twixt Volition and Ele- 
&tion, given by Fob, Grammaticus, in Ariſft. de Anima Progm. 
Pag. 3. Mi 8 iy  noindy yrocmel Purdue Jin der Tegrrnat 
4 ex9? Prana x, wgptigns ts. to 11 8 Bearnors phyoy 32 5% dyal7 + 4 8 
TeEigior ireuperieties. x; if Ws branore, adTh; nel airls ics f aryt- 
xs «vyis* i 8 Tgaigtiorns f ener rept 75 dnoyie; The Gnoſtic, 
or knowing faculties of Rationals being diſtributed, the practic are Vol:- 
tiou and Election. Aud Voltion 15 only of what is good (i. e. the end) 
but Election inclines both waies (i.e. to good, or evil as means.) Again, 
Volition belongs to the Rational Soul as ſuch, whereas Election has ſome 


Commuxture with the irrational. By al which it's evident, that Vo- The end the pro- 
whereby it is extended or carried f# 9%je of 7 
forth to its object beloved for it ſelf, without reſpect to a further ©" 


lition is an Alt of the Wil, 


end : ſo thatthe end, which is amiable for, and of it ſelf, is che 
alone proper objet of Volition. Yea, eAriſtotle makes this ex- 
tenſion of the Wil towards its laft end to be connatural, or as he 
termes it, Phyſical : whereas its extenſion towards the means by 
Election is withIndifference.So 4rf, £th.hib.z .c.7.dutoiy 38 duets mb 
«yels xy; Ti xax3, T3 Tia& wonl Inv; Shave gainiler g x#ira* T6 
aud ags THT avagiporrys Tegrleow inuwol\iweres. Where Lambinus 
on this notion [ze] thus Comments : We muſt know that #n 
actics the end has the place of the principe, becauſe on it depends the 
neceſſary formation of al ſuch things as belong to the action. Therefore 
as in e Mathematics there are certain indemonſtrable principes laid as 
the baſis of al Demonſtration : ſo in practics the ends fixed as a prin- 
cipe ſuppoſed not to be deliberated about : for a principe , as wel in pra- 
ctics as ſpeculatives, admits yot of Demonſtration , but of ſuppoſition 
only. Soagain, Arift Eth. kb. 3. tap. 7.p. 145. # I ns Tha igiors 
vx aVhainr@ ind gore 6 — %; E519 ouguis & Teo xaxds wigurt, The 
deſire af the end 85 not elective, but natural, &c. i.e, the Appetite 
every thing does naturally tend to ſome end connatural there- 
to, whach is the meaſure of althings conducing thereto. So Ariſe. 
Eth. lib. 3. cap. 10. belfurar tag inecor md Than, Every thing is mea- 
ſured by its end, But Ariſtotle Eth, lib. 1.,cap. 2. ſpeaks more fully 
thus, 'E: $4 71 7ia& ic} if wearrer, 3 I avr? Brniuala, T4 dna 8 
$14 Ter0, %; wh wayra di" iropey aighuihe (Tejonc: 3d iro 'y 5 den 
pov) Hizey ds 527” &v fig Tayally, x; 79 dewwey* ay Trg ngs + bly n 
eos dure wiydalu Tyn jewls* x xtherly Tofiras Cromly Vof]es 
MEANGY 
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\2. volition 3 its proper. Obje@. the End, . Book IV. 


UANGY &r TUy y an01;by 54 Shorl@r, If there be an end of things practic 
hich we wil or it ſelf, but other things for it ;, we th Z TE 
althings for Jome other , (for ſo there would be an imfunite progreſſe) 
it 1s manifeſt, that this end 3s Good, yea the beſt Good, Wherefore the 
knowlege hereof has great influence on the life : and, as Archers who 
have the marque in their eye, we do hereby obtein what is moſt needful. 
So again, Ariſtotle Eth. lib. 3. cap. 7. T4 ws TUG quency, me 
AuTa Tegtler ixucias + arbaTor, a virtuouſe man is naturally car- 
ried towards his end, but towards other things voluntarily, or mdiffe- 
rently. Thence he addes; x, md wetol Turks sIvar, 73 riaG roubrds 
Ti usda, ſuch as every man ts, ſuch is bis end, Whence that Maxime 
in the Scholes: As the forme is in Naturals, ſuch is the End in Mo- 
rals. By al which *tis apparent, what the proper object of this 
Volition is, namely the End, to which 1t naturally extendes it 
ſelf, as the meaſure of al its afts, and'lower ends. Hence alſo 
(2.) we gather, that this Szancrs, or volition of the wil, is not 
diſtin&t from that Act of the Wil, which the Scholes cal Inten- 
tion. For they make Intention to be an efficacious willing of the 
end, together with the means conducing thereto : which is for- 
mally, or at leaſt virtually denoted in tance; Yolitioz ; according 
to that communrule in Logic : He that effectnally wils the end, wils 
alſo the means. *Tis true, there is an imperfect velleitic, or faint 
Volition, which reſpectes the End, without means ; but a com- 
plete Volition comprehendes both. I know the Scholes make 
Volition and Intention, different Acts; and the former to relate 
to the End ſimply conſidered, butthe later to the end in connexion 
with the means: But I find no gronnd for this diſtinction in Ari- 
ſtotle, or Nature, ( 3.) Hence alſo we may farther collect, that 
the End is firſt in Intention, though laſt in Execution; and therefore 
ought to be greatly heeded, and made the meaſure or ſquare of 
al. So eAmmonius, in eAriſt. Categ. p.12. 6 8 * Cxomdy dyroGy 
Vorxe Tvpag ex tidert Ian gigeTat * of eThy wayTh vouic| Td Te3; + axes 
wiv TOyoyTaViad 3% de yas Afye RX * 73 I yoeroiuer ered lus x, mpofuuiay 
TH dxeonr3 Urilnor If tyag + pinnorred TiO dgyt 2% warldvey mgy- 
Tveoy 73 aurd inviye yeiiouey is Ti aired AurrTexion, He that is To 
norant of his marque or End, is like a blind man that ſhoots at ran- 
dome; and he does in vain conſider althings tending to his end. But the 
conſideration of an uſeful £nd gives much diligence and alacritie : For 
every one that wil undertake any deſigne, ought fir5F to learne its uſe- 
fulneſſe, &C, | 

6. 26, We 


C.1.4.26. The 0hjed of Conſultation. 
$.26. We nov procede to the third princi 
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of human Acts, 3. niawer,, 


called by «Ariftotle Biazuers conſultation , which reſpectes the Conſultation. 


Means: and ſo. is diſtinguiſhed from gejymers Prudence , or the 
practic Judgement, which reſpectes both End and Means; and 
primarily the End ; and the means only in the ſecond place. This 
Confultation is ſtiled ſometimes by AriFotle, but often by Plaro, 
Beall, Counſel, which Plato, in Cratylus, deduceth from Beal, 4 
caſting. SO Lambinus in Ariſt. Eth. 1. 3.c. 5. Bunk Sm Bdaxey, a 
Metaphor taken from Archers, who are Fa to caſt, or ſhoot 
their Arrow towards the ſcope they aim at. This Conſultation 
is ſtiled, 7laton. Definit. Pag. 4.13. wwfenie, good advice ; which is 
defined , ags7h aoyiout ovugul@r, a connate virtue of reaſoning. 
Again 'tis termed Supfiazuors, Conſultation; which is defined, 
myginnors irigy Te megteas, Tira Ii Tegmor megrlay, an exhortation 
to another, before he aits, how he ought to att. But there is no defi- 
nition that ſuits better with the nature of Conſultation, than 
that z Defint. Platon. Pag. 4.14. Bunk 'oxinlis air i pornbrroy as 
ovugigy, Conſultation is a conſideration of things future, ſo far as ex- 
edient, 1.e. tor our end. For a wiſe man firſt propoſeth and wils 

is End, and then makes uſe of Conſultation, as an inſtrument 
to find out-means expedient for the acquirement thereof, We 
are to take diligent heed that things paſle not ſuddenly from Ima- 
gination into Reſolution, Afﬀection, and Aftion ; without asking 
advice of the judgement, and ſerious conſultation. A wiſe man, 
when he hath made a judgement about his End, weigheth exactly 
al that followeth from ſuch a Judgement, as alſo althe Antece- 


dore toal great Reſolutions and undertakings. This Conſulta- 
tion is thus defined by Ariſt. Rhetor. ib. 1. cap. 9. "Eciy aper Sta» 
roles xe? lu Tv Brnevecy Siyaylar ofer dyaliy x, xaxir ignubroy og 
whatueriar, It is 4 virtue of the diſcurſroe facultie, whereby men are 
enabled to conſult of good and evil, in reference ts happineſſe. But the 
proper Seat of this diſcourſe about Conſultation is, efriſtotle's 
Ethic. lib. 3. cap. 5. where he diſcourſeth at large of the Object, 


Adts, and Effects of Conſultation. 1. As to its Object, he laies x, The 0bje(# of 


Quod incon« 
dents that lead to the obteining of it. What men unadviſedly fulto fecimus, 
undertake they adviſedly recal. Conſultation ought to be the conſulto revo» 


down theſe Rules to judge it by. (1. Conſultation is not of Conſultation- 


things ſpeculative, bur p:actic. S0 Art. 21. » et wv Tas dxerr 
bits x avrdgrers f! cinonuay, in i5r Bunk, ofoy ofes yeaupdroy, © yeg 
SigdCouly mas yegnlior, Conſultation ts not about exquuſite Sciences, 

Nnn conteining 


x.  0bjeT of Confuldation. Book IV. 


cdntemning ſelf-evidencing principes, &c. The fame he addes, Arr. 
27. pane Ng wes Ta; Thxrec, © 7a; finrhues, Oc. There 5s more 
place for conſultation in Arts than in Sciences : for in them we have 
more prattic douts, Yea, he faics expreſly : 5 #8 bead tel ff aim 
wezrray, (onfultation is about praitics. (2.) Conſultation is not 
of things impoſſible, but of things in our power. So Art. 48. 
bar $3 Sorandy gainiles iy xogicr Tegrlon, If the thing be poſſible, men 
undertake it, And more exprefly, Art. 13. fuaeviuela Hot: 31 
bo" nul Teaxlov, we conſult of Prattics in our power. This he ex- 
plains more fully in his Rhetoric, Pag. 10. Buaeviuehe woe: Hf parye- 
aver USy 4% eugoThpar Voce * T6 yeg of furdaray dau; | yorite, 
3 $040, 3 Txery, 565 PrattVerar, fra; Vauraubayuy, We conſult about 
things which appear to bappen either waie \, for of things that are im- 
poſſible none conjultes, 5f he eftime them ſuch, (3.) Conſultation is 
not about the End, but the Means. So. Arift. Erh. bib. 3. cap. F- 
Sawhuida I 540 Þ Twas, dane me of) weys Than" i174 tae Fares 
frauera & vyuday” dias Sine that 7% mos x bid They Tra, 
exomzot. We conſult not of ends, but of things conducing totheir ends : 
for Phyſicians conſult not whether they. ſhal cure, but taking their end 
for granted, they canſult how, and by what means to cure. S0-Art. 57. 
$. 48. brad wel = aut woarnrdy * ab Si wogtes Zrnay lrexe in ty by 
&y Sazurdy 7d Tha}, cane Te wes 78 Tha, &c. Conſultation 1s 
about things to be done by us : but attions have reſpect to ſome other 
things : efare the End comes not under conſultation, but the means, 
(4.) Conſultation. is not about things eternal and infinite, but 
a finite number of means. So Arr, 4. wet $2 ff eidier afeig fu 
auleras bn aoduutren., No man conſultes of things eternal; becauſe 
wmeaſnrable. ( 5.) Conſultation is of things permanent, not of 
things in continual motion. So Art. 7. dax' #8 meei 3 W naviien, 
an IRx3! 76 evra nrohiur, We conſult ret of things in perpetual mo- 
tien. The reaſon is, becaule fuch fluid things cannot be brought 
uader any regular order, or ſubſervicncie to our end, &'c, (6.) 
Confultation'ts of things Contingent, not of Neceſſaries. So Arr. 
29. Td Puck $8 on Toi; ws nwony, dino Ne as Smphorras, x 
Web ad bergor, (onfultation is of things which oft happen : when yet 
their end is uncertain, and they have nothing determinate. For ſuch 
the means uſually are; whereas the End 1s definite, neceſſary, and 
moxe evident, &e. (7.) Yet Conſultation is not of things for- 
tujtous of caſual, but of things in our power, which come under 
the conduct.of human Prudence. So eAfrt. 9. 4s mn # im 
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C.1. $.26. 2. TheSubjeS®. 3.The AF of Conſultation. 4359 


Tons, joy Ioavge wyhorar, We conſult not about the things of for- 
tune, as touching the invention of a treaſure, &c. (g.) Amonglt 
the means, the main worke of Conſultation is to hnd out ſuch as 
are moſt conducible to the End. So Art. 39. xv $44 mhubyer why 
garages yirar Hoc Tin fire & x&nnica Hhewnio, If the means be 
many, the beſt are to be conſidered. This ſuppoſeth an univerſal com- 
prehenſion of and inſpection intoal the means ; according to that 
of Srobeusy Miaire 7d wir, conſider the whole : for, qui ad Parc 
reſpicit facile pronunciat, he that conſiders but a few things determines 
raſhly. (g.) Conſultation ſuppoſeth a methodical procedure 
from one to another, *til we come to the firſt cauſe. So Arr. 40. 
St irds errerubfs, mas bis Tere Vent, nd xiine S142 Tir, in; dr fringe 
3 1) ng@roy airioy, © un Th wean Tyanby icry, Oc. But if it can be 
wel done but one way, then | to conſult] what way to come to that 
means, and ſo on, til they come to the. firſt cauſe, which is the laſt in 
invention, or execution. (10s) If the things we conſult about be 
arduous and difficult, Arifotle requires conſultation with others. 
So Art. 30. ovubinrs $8 mygrapbarogip eig Ta wrydne, dniciyres 
nuly euros ws Sy ixarois SMayvaves , 1 great maters we miſt take 
unto us Counſellers, diſtruſting our ſelves as not ſufficient to penetrate or 
dive into the things. Thus much for the object. 2. As for the Sub- 2. The Sued? 
ject of Conſultation, eAriſtotle, Eth. hb. 3.cap. 5. Art. 2. tels us, of conſultations 
that none are fit to conſult but he, 6 viy Tyn, who has his wits about 
him ; whence he excludes fools and mad men from this worke. 
And upon the ſame account, in his Rhetor. lib, 2. cap. 14. he ex- 
cludes young men from any competent abilitie tor conſultation 
becauſe (1.) They have great paſlions. (2.) And are very un- 
conſtant. (3. And have ſtrong wils. (4.) Alſo are too cre- 
dulous and not cautelous, for want of experience of evils. But 
(addes he) old men, having virtues contrary to thoſe vices of 
young men, viz. Suſpenſion of judgement, Caution, Experience, and 
Command of paſſions, &c. are moſt fit for conſultation. 3. As to 3 Th! At of 
the Act of Conſultation, Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art.q.2. thus Conſultation. 
differenceth it from diſquiſition: galyrar &3 1 ws Lirners 8 708 
dar Binevers, ofoy ai ualnualixai * 5 $8 biawurrs mare Cirnns, Every 
Diſquiſition is not Conſult ation, as it appears by the Mathematic Dyſ- 
quiſitions but every Conſultation is 4 Diſquiſition. Where he makes 
Diſquiſition more generic, and Conſultation to be a practic Dif. 
quilition, or Inquilition into mcans conducing to our end, 4, Ihe 
main effect of Conſultation, is Electiog, as it follows. 
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4+ Of Eleftion, 


EleGion, its ObjeF, SubjeF and AG. ' Book IV. 
6. 27. Conſultation being finiſht, Election, which is the pro- 


its difference yer eftect thereof, begins: So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 63. 


from Conſulta- 
tion, and Voli- 


t:0Nns 


2. Its Object, 
the means. 


Exnurdy Neo Terargsrdy 73 avTe* 72 yug In Th. Buns Tere by mem 
ee7hy iss * Tavera yay Ina nraor mi; megte, Fray og avrhy aya- 
ys yy Tho dgxlw, x; avry 6s 7 nyiulvor * arg yag 7d Teaagsuitor, 
The thing conſulted about and elected is the ſame : for that which is 
eforel after conſultation, ts elected : For every one ceaſeth to inquire 
how he ſhal act, when he has determined of the principe, os means of 
action, &c. (1.) As for the difference 'twixt Election, and Vo- 
lition, we have it, Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 7. vw7@ #0) Braurt ws 1% 
Tis, burtvray I8 x TeaugsT@r if) meg; 73 THAO)" ai mint Tabra med» 
Eee x7! Tepaigeory Gvy dy x ixioror” ai of aptrar uigy nar mic: TaITE, 
&c. The thing willed is the end, but things conſulted about and elected 
are the means referring to the end, &c. So Ariſt, Eth. kib. 3. cap. 4. 
Art. 27. nt & # ep Binnos te Thaus, i Is Teaigners fs me3s 72 
Tix@, Yolition is of the end, bit Election of the means referring to 
the end. (2. By which we ſee, that the proper object of Electi- 
on is the means, not the end. Ariſtorle tels us, that Election is 
not of Impoſlibles, but of things in our power, So Eth. bb. 3. 
cap. 4. Art. 20. mwegalgeors wh yap intor of dSvrdrar, Eleition is not 
of things impoſſible : whereby he diltinguiſheth it from imperfect 
Volition, or Velleitie, which may be of things impoſſible. So 
again, Art. 31. Jaws yg boixer 1 Tepaigtors afet wa ig nuiyelrar, It 


3. The Subjeft ſeems moſt likely, that Elettion is of things in our power. (3.) As 
of Eleftion the for the Subject, or ſeat of Election, it belongs to the rational Ap- 


rational Wil. 


4. The Aft of 
ElefAion, 
I. Kational. 


petite. Thence ſaies Ariſtotle, Erh. hib. 3. cap. 4. eArt. 9. Eleftion 
45 not off dabyor, of irrational Appetites, Whence *tis differenced 
from Concupiſcence, which belongs to the Irrational appetite. 
So Art. 13. mezaigion ws n er9vpia WarriGlar, (oncrpiſcence is con- 
trary to Eleftion, becauſe *tis commun to Irrationals as. wel as to 
Rationals ; whereas Election is proper to Rationals. So that the 
proper ſeat of Election is the Wil: whence cAriſtotle makes it 
incluſive of Voluntary, though it be not fully extenſive thereto: 
Ethic. bb. 3. cap. 4. # Tegaigucrs I) inioor wp pairerar, 4revrdy 
$8 dan” G31 mM80n 7) xuo toy, Elettion ſeems to be Voluntary, though 
with ſome difference. (4.) Hence follows the Act of my 
which, according to Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. is, Surevriigs 
Zts, a conſulted or judicious appetition. Thence Ariſt, Eth. kb, 3. 
Cap. 4. Art. 32. #8 I Sita ar ey, Elettion is not a mere opinion or 
imagination. And more fully, Art. 53. # yg Teabgears 27 nie x; 
Staycias, 


C.1. $.2 7. Diſficultie of Right EleGion, ir EFe8, &c. 46r 
Srayelas, Elettion procedes fe reaſon and diſcourſe. Neither is it 
ſufficient, that this Aft of EleCtion be rational, but it muſt alſo 

be determined and fixed : whereby the object of Eleftion ſeems 2. Fixe4, and 
ſomewhat differenced from that of Conſultation, which leaves determined. 
the determination of the object to Eleftion, So Arif. Eh. lib, 2. 

cap. 5. Art. 63. pureurly Ng negagerdy 73 ard, mnlw dgwero hoy 

adn 70 Teoaieeriy. 70 yay &% Ths BuAns Tegxedty Tegargeriy isr, The 

thing conſulted and eletted is the ſame z but the thing elefted is more 
determinate or fixed : for what is judged by conſultation is eleited, and 

ſo fixed. Lambinus here on this notion, aalw d@werrubrory, COM- 

ments thus, © apceiZay ſignifies to determize and defie : when we 

* conſult, we have as yct nothing certain, or determined : but 

©the end of Conſultation, is a definite, certain Election. As 

© therefore in Theoretics, Aphoriſmes are ſaid to be certain de- 
©terminate conclulions, or ſentences, whoſe truth is both by rea- 

© ſon and long experience evident, (as Hippocrates's Aphorilmes ) 

©ſo in Practics, Aphoriſmes may be ſtiled Counſels drawn forth 

© after long conſultation. Thus Lambinus, who yet hath not fully 

hit the mind of <Ariftorle, who by Aphoriſme underſtands the 

Object, or Means determined by Election. Whence Ari/fotle tels 

us, that it is not a mere fluid volition, or Velleitie, that w#{ make a 

vitioſe man virtuoſe, but there muſt be a determined Wl, or Eleftion of 

al means, &C. Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 43. % plu ids ys Blan- 

Tai dSixG- oy mevorrer o, ira Dinar 5d yoo 6 roomy vying, If an 
unrighteous perſon have ſome imperfett vellentie of righteouſnſſe, he does 

not preſently ceaſe to be wicked, and become righteous : as a ſick man is 

not preſently healed, fo ſoon as he wils it, &c. (5.) Hence we may . Its difficul- 
collect with Ariftotle, that it is very difficult to make a rizht Eleftion. tis. 

So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 1. #51 $8 yarendy wiorh 70 xEyat moloy dvri 

mwols aigsrior v5 71 dyri Tin@ Gaouleerior © Urr I yanemoricyy 73 

buputira Tis yrovny, It 55 very d fficult to judze what is to be choſen 

before another thing, and what is to be preferred before another : and 

yet *tis more difficult to cleave to what we know is beſt, (6.) Albeit 5, ns oe@ 2; 
it be very difficult to make a right Election, yet when *tis made, to Virtue. 
it has a Sovereign influence on Virtue. So Art, Eth. bb. 3. cap. 4. 

Tei Terarghosa; imerar Sranfdly* ernmoralor yay tires Poxd? Th egory, 

3) ZNACy T4 190 Keivers of Teateoy, It fol.ows,that we paſſe on to Eletli- 

on ; for it ſeems to be moſt proper to Virtue,and that whereby Morals are 

more to be meaſured than b attions. (7.)Hence we come to the delini- ,, rs den; 


tion of Eletion, which is thus laid down by Ariftotle,Erl.41b. 3.cap.5. tion. 
ett. 
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4+ Of Eleftion, 


Ele#ion, its Obje®, 8ubjeB8 and AG. ' Book IV. 
6. 27. Conſultation being finiſht, Election, which is the pro- 


its difference yer eftect thereof, begins. So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 63, 


from Conſult4- 
tion, and Yoli- 


tions 


2, Its Object, 
the means. 


Exnurdy Ne x merargsry 73 avT6* 72 yug Wn Thc Buns Terretiy mega 
ee76y ist * mravsra; yay IrarO- Cnror mi; megtn, Iray oi avrhy dya- 
yeyy Thu dgxlw, x evra 6s 73 fysuor * arg 'yag 7d Tegargiupor, 
The thing conſulted about and elected 3s the ſame : for that which is 
our after conſultation, ts elected : For every one ceaſeth to inquire 
how he ſhal act, when he has determined of the principe, os means of 
action, &c. (1.) As for the difference'twixt Election, and Vo- 
lition, we have it, Ariſt. Eth. ib. 3. cap. 7. 3w7@> I) Burns who 9% 
Tis, BurSuray $8 x} TegageT Gr ff me35 73 THAQOE* al mitt Tabra med» 
Eos x7! Tegaigerty ivy bv x; ixiotor” af of aptrar wigy rar THe ThTTH, 
&c. The thing willed is the end, but things conſulted about and elected 
are the means referring to the end, &c. SO Ariſt, Eth. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
Art. 27. mn S' # yp Bennors Te Thaus, i Is megaiguars f megs 72 
Tix@, Volition is of the end, bit Election of the means referring to 
the end. (2. By which we ice, that the proper object of Electi- 
on is the means, not the end. Ariftorle tels us, that Election is 
not of Impoſlibles, but of things in our power. So Eth. bb. 3. 
cap. 4. Art. 20. mwegalgeors why yap in tor fs dSurdray, Eleition is not 
of thinss impoſſible : whereby he diltinguiſheth it from imperfect 
Volition, or Velleitie, which may be of things impoſlible. So 
again, Art. 31. Jaws yg Toiter 1 Tepaiptons afts va ig nuiy clrar, It 


2. The Subjeft ſeems moſt hikely, that Eleition is of things in our power. (3.) As 
of Eleftion the for the Subject, or ſeat of EleCtion, it belongs to the rational Ap- 


rational Wil. 


4+ The Af of 


EleAion, 
I, Kational, 


petite. Thence ſaies Ariſtotle, Erh. lib. 3, cap. 4. eArt. 9. Eleftion 
65 not off dxbyor, of irrational Appetites, Whence *tis differenced 
from Concupiſcence, which belongs to the Irrational appetite. 
So Art. 13. megaigion wy n 6i9vuia Werrialar, (oncrpiſcence is con- 
trary to Eleftion, becauſe *tis commun to Irrationals as wel as to 
Rationals ; whereas Election is proper to Rationals. So that the 
proper ſeat of Election is the Wil: whence cAriftotle makes it 
incluſive of Voluntary, thoiigh it be not fully extenſive thereto : 
Ethic. bb. 3. cap. 4. i negaiguots I) ixioior is pairerar, vrevrdy 
$8 dan” 61 mM6on 7) ixxo tor, Elettion ſeems to be Voluntary, though 
with ſome difference. (4.) Hence follows the Act of Elegon, 
which, according to Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. is, Surevriiigs- 


£15, 4 conſulted or judicious appetition. Thence Ariſt, Eth. kb, 3. 
cap. 4. Art. 32. 4 I Sita &r ey, Eleftion is not a mere opinion or 
imagination. And more fully, Art. 53. # yag Tegalgecrs 27 Aye 

Siaydias, 


C.1. $.27..Difficultie of Right BleSion, 3tr EfeS, 8c, 
Frayolas, Eleftion procedes ow reaſon and diſcourſe. Neither is it 
ſufficient, that this ACt of EleCtion be rational, but it muſt alſo 


be determined and fixed : whereby the object of Eleftion ſeems 2. Fixe4, and 
ſomewhat differenced from that of Conſultation, which leaves determined. 


the determination of the objectto Election. So Ariſt. Eth, bib, ;, 
cap. 5. Art. 63. pureurby Ng negaigerdy 73 ard, mnlw dawero dey 
Sn 70 Tegargerey. 7d yag tn Ths Bu\ns Tegxedby Tegargerby ir, The 
thing conſulted and eletted is the ſame ; but the thing elefted is more 
determinate we vas : for what is judged by conſultation is eleited, and 
fo fixed. Lambinus here on this notion, malw dgweroutrer, COM- 
ments thus, * apoeiZay lignifics to determine and defize : when we 
* conſult, we have as yct nothing certain, or determined : but 
©the end of Conſultation, is a definite, certain Election. As 
© therefore in Theoretics, Aphoriſmes are ſaid to be certain de- 
©terminate conclulions, or ſentences, whoſe truth is both by rea- 
© ſon and long experience evident, (as Hippocrates's Aphoritmes ) 
©ſo in Practics, Aphoriſmes may be ſtiled Counſels drawn forth 
© after long conſultation. Thus Lambinus, who yet hath not fully 
hit the mind of <Aritorle, who by Aphoriſme underſtands the 
Object, or Means determined by Election. Whence Ari/otle tels 
us, that it is not a mere fluid volition, or Velleitie, that wii make a 
vitioſe man virtuoſe, but there muſt be a determined Wil, or Eleftion of 
al means, &C. Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 4.3. $ ul ids ys Bin: 
Tai dSxG Gy mavotrai x, boa SinarO-* 5H8 tyag 6 roomy vying, If an 
unrighteous perſon have ſome imper fett velleitie of righteouſnſſe, he does 
not preſently ceaſe to be wicked, and become righteous : as a ſick, man is 


not preſently healed, fo ſeon as he wils it, &c. (5.) Hence we may &. 15 difficul- 


colle&t with Ariftotle, that it is very difficult to make a right Eleftion. tis. 
So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 1. #51 $ yeready ior 7) xEyat moloy dvTh 
mol aiptrior x 71 dvr} Th@ aouerior © Err $f yaremoricyy 73 
buputirat Tois yrovny, It is very d fficult to judge what is to be choſen 
before another thing, and what is to be preferred before another : and 


yet *ris more difficult to cleave to what we know is beſt. (6. Albeit 6, ts efeft 25 
it be very difficult to make a right Election, yet when "tis made, to Virtue. 


it has a Sovereign influence on Virtue. So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
Tei moaighosa; inerar Drnkely* ernniralor yay tra Sox TH agery, 
X) {K&AAOP T6 #9n xeivery ff Texteay, It fol.ows,that we paſſe on to Eletti- 
on ; for it ſeems to be moſt proper to Virtue,and that whereby Morals are 


more to be meaſured than by attions. (7.)Hence we come to the delint- ,, ns dec;- 
tion of Eletion,which is thus laid down by Ariftotle, Erl lib. 3.cap.5. tion. 
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Approbation. 


Of Voluntari- 
eſſe, and Li- 
bertite 


-  Volantariveſſc and Libertie the ſame. Book IV. 
Art.69. $weaigers as fly Braewrind ogetrs ff bp tur, Eleftion is a 
conſulted or jud:c:0us appet:tion of things in our power. And he addes 
this as the reaſon: 2 45 fvarvelas yag xelyarie 365 urde x7! +l - 
Binwor, For when upon conſultation we have judged, we chooſe ac- 
cording to that Conſultation made. This Election 1s termed by the 
Platonics, *Armrers, which, Platon. Definit. Pag. 4.13. is defined 
thus : "Ayers Souruncle rghy, Elettion is a right Probation. Under 
Election 1s compriſed Conſent, (albeit the Scholes diſtinguiſh 
them) whence follows Uſe and Fruition. Conſent and Uſe of the 
means are called by the Platonics Tggtvuie, Alacritie; which, 
Platon. definit. pag. 4-13. is defined, upariouds wggaigiorus megnrt- 
xis, A diſcoverie of a prattic Elettion, &c. 2 Cor. 8. 11. megluple, 
vV. 17. evdaigerle, v. 19. reglupia. 

$. 28. Having gone through the principes of human As, we 
now procede to their main eſſential Attribute or Adjun&t, which 
is Voluntarineſſe or Libertie: we make Voluntarineſle and Li- 
bertie the ſame; becauſe we find no rational ground, either in 
Ariſtotle or Nature, to diſtinguiſh them : For every human A& 
that is voluntary, is alſo free ; and every Act that is free, is like- 
wiſe voluntary, Farther, they both partake of one and the ſame 
Eſſentialddea, or Definition. Thence Ariſtotle, Eth. lib, 3. cap. 1. 


"The definition of Art. 26. ard tu aun 5 agyd, in ev 1 79 wegrlay x; pi. ixtoie bd 


Voluntary. 


Ts Toraura, Thoſe things are ſaid to be Voluntary, whoſe principe ts in 
him that does them, = who has a (radical) power of atting, or not 
ating. This definition of Voluntary is the fame which the Scholes 
give to Libertie. But we have a more adequate and proper defini. 
tion of Voluntary, given by Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 3. Td ixvouy 
HbEvey &y divert i dey) us uns, cifbri 76 xaf' Irafe U ofs i T&F, 
Voluntary ſeems to be that, which has its principe in him that atteth, 
who alſo underſtandeth the particulars of what he aftes. This defini- 
tion of Voluntary ſeemeth to connote nothing but a rational 
ſpontaneitie, which is the ſame with human Libertie. Hence Ari- 
ftotle, Eth. lib. 3.cap. 1. makes Involuntary Acts the ſame with 
forced, or not free : Art. 5. $ox6? $ axiom dire 78 Big h If fy- 
wvorey tyiviaea* Bla I. 3 1 ded Teoly, Toravry ion, Us y und 
SvuBdraslai 6 magur i megrler, Involuntary atts ſeem to beſuch as are 
done by force or ignorance. A forced att is that whoſe principe isExtrinſec, 
tt being ſuch, whereto he that ſuffer, or atts, confers noth:ng, Here Ari- 
ſtotle makes Involuntary the ſame with forced, or not free;and for- 
ced,or not free, that which has not itsprincipen it ſelf: whence it 
ncceſlarily 


C.r. 6.28. Poluntarineſſe and Libertie the ſame. 


neceſſarily follows, (1.) That Voluntarineſſe is the fame with 
Libertie. (2.) That Voluntarineſſe and Libertie exclude not 
al kind of Neceſſitie, but only ſuch as is coaftive. (3. That Vo- 
luntarineſſe and Libertie include no more in their eſſential Idea 

but a rational ſpontaneitie, This is farther evident by Plato's 
Ideas of Voluntarineſſe. and Libertie. Platon. defin. Pag. 415, 
"Exio1oy 7d aud Tegoeyoy Is x71 Sidyoray, fc. Voluntary is tht which 
moves it ſelf according to judrement, &c, Which is the ſame with 
the following definition of what is free : *t aad3egy 72 20 ary, 
That ts free, which atts from it ſelf. This rational Spontaneitie or 
Libertie is ftiled by Plato fometimes Luvyayoyie , Souk-dutticn ; 
fometimes i88aeFuxeia, ſelf-ſervice; as allo dvroreryin, ſelf- ation, 
Thus alfo Libertie is defined by the Stoics : (as Laert. in Zens) 
baevlecia ifvole durorexyias » Libertie is a power of ſelf-altion. 
Whence the Greek Fathers, Baſil, &c. cal free-wil auret62my, 
ſelf-power,and the Scripture uſeth a word of thelike import, dufei- 
98015 lection, 2: Cor, 8. 27. Hence alſo the Greek Fathers 
e Td brxoptogor, that which is willed, as alſo, m3 ixiooy, ſponta- 
neous or voluntary, the ſame with 73 &ur#t$owy, free. Whence that 
formule : aursio1Þ &, 2g tay fians, thou art free, and if thou wilt. 
This felf-moving power, whigh is alone eſſential to Voluntarineſſe 
or Libertie, 1Sexpraſtedagg;/+.Ech.lb.3.cay.8. under this noti- 
on, 371 ip nuiv Ll £7; I a ere yehoaty, $14 Taro inioron, That 
5s #2 our power which we uſe ſoor ſo, for which we are ſa:d to be volun- 
tary, or free. This 73 ig” nu3y, which he makes only Eſſential to 
Libertic and Voluntarineſle, is excellently wel expreſſed by Ept- 
etethi, and Simplicius on him : Epict. Ench, cap. 1. ig' nuiv wy hs 
andis; ogut, antics, Trxazors* x, iv} xbyo fon nutrics Terya, The 
things in our power are the conception, 1mpetus, appetition, and exten- 
fron (of the Soul :) and in one word, al our acts. Simplicius here 
ſpeaks forth Ar:/torle's mind, as wel as Epictets''s fully thus :.*ng 
ety kxtiner nh gr ay ade bas, x} or Thy iExdiay Tyoulp, fc. He 
ſaies thoſe thints are in our power, of which we are «Maſters , and 
of which we have power. Such are the interne motions of -the Soul, pro- 
ceding from our own judgement and election. SO again, 3ray $2 x7 
Thu $avris; go Uigye, (1 4vy),) 767% ineviſigas of dvr3Zucias brf0n 
I4y 6p favris xoaras” x; GTi ToretTHs 7060 nuts dggTes dyapprAbur 
Te, When the Soul acts accordins to its own nature, then it is moved 
freely and voluntarily, internally from it ſelf 5, and mn this, T2 ig' nyiv, 
what is free, may be.without al controverſie diſcerned, Thus Simpli- 
C1485, 
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Approbation. 


Of Voluntari- 
neſſe, and Li- 


bertit. 


- 'Volentarive{[c and Libertie the ſame. Book IV, 
Art.69. $weaigrs ar fly Brawrind oeetts Hl ip iuir, Eleftion is a 
conſulted or jud:c10us appet:tion of things in our power. And he addes 
this as the reaſon: a 4 Guatvedas yay xerarles 3yryburde x7! The - 
Benworr, For when upon corfult ation we have judged, we chooſe ac- 
cording to that Conſultation made. This Election 1s termed by the 
Platonics, *Argrors, 'Which, Platon. Definit. Pag. 413. is defined 
thus : *Ayiors Soutnnrie oghh, Eleition is 4 right Probation, Under 
Eleftion is compriſed Conſent, (albeit the Scholes diſtinguiſh 
them) whence follows Uſe and Fruition. Conſent and Uſe of the 
means are called by the Platonics Tepfuuia, Alacritie; which, 
Platon. definit. pag. 4-13. is defined, zupariouds wegaigioru; Tegrrr- 
x#s, A diſcoverie of a prattic Elettion, &c. 2 Cor. 8. 11. wegluule, 
V. 17. evlaigerde, V. 19. welupia. 

$. 28. Having gone through the principes of human Afts, we 
now procede to their main eſſential Attribute or Adjun&t, which 
is Voluntarineſſe or Libertie: we make Voluntarineſle and Li- 
bertie the ſame; becauſe we find no rational ground, either in 
Ariſtotle or Nature, to diſtinguiſh them : For every human A& 
thar is voluntary, is alſo free ; and every Act that is free, is like- 
wiſe voluntary. Farther, they both partake of one and the ſame 
Eſſentialddea, or Definition. Thence Ariſtotle, Eth. hb, 3. cap. 1. 


The definition of Art. 26. ard" t aim 1 dgyd, in' earns x 78 wefrley x, pi. invoie bh 


Voluntary. 


Te Tuaure, Thoſe things are ſaid to be Voluntary, whoſe principe ts in 
him that does them, who has a (radical) = of atting, -or not 
ating. This definition of Voluntary is the ſame which the Scholes 
give to Libertie. But we have a more adequate and proper defini. 
tion of Voluntary, given by Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 3. Td ixvotoy 
Pbtmy dy divers nagy) Ut cure, cifbrt Ta xef' inare U ofs i meats, 
Voluntary ſeems to be that, which has its principe in him that atteth, 
who alſo underſtandeth the particulars of what he aftes. This defini- 
tion of Voluntary ſeemeth to connote nothing but a rational 
ſpontaneitie, which is the ſame with human Libertie. Hence Ari- 
ſtotle, Eth. hib. 3.cap. 1. makes Involuntary Acts the ſame with 
forced, or not free : Art. 5. Sox? Hd axiore dire Te Bligh If ty: 
voiey tyirbela* Biavy Ie 5 1 ded Teal, coavry fon, U y wndty 
Svufdanclai 6 ndgur t mexrler, Involuntary atts ſeem to be ſuch as are 
done by force or ignorance. A forced att is that whoſe principe isExtrinſec, 
i being ſuch, whereto he that ſufſer, or atts, confers nothing, Here Ari- 
ſeotle makes Involuntary the ſame with forced, or not free;and for- 
ced,or not free,that which has not itsprincipe in it ſelf: whence it 
ncceſlarily 


C.1.4.28. Poluntarineſſe and Libertie the ſame. 


neceſſarily follows, (1.) That Voluntarineſſe is the ſame with 
Libertie. (2.) That Voluntarineſſe and Libertie exclude not 
al kind of Neceſlitie, but only ſuch as is coaCtive. (3.) That Vo- 
luntarineſſe and Libertie include no more in their eſſential Idea 

but a rational ſpontaneitie. This is farther evident by Plato's 
Ideas of Voluntarineſſe. and Libertie. Platon. defin. Pag. 415, 
"Exio10y 7d avTd vegoeyoy?r x71 Sidyuay, fc. Voluntary is tht which 
moves it ſelf according to judgement, &c, Which is the ſame with 
the following definition of what is free : *z aad3eg9y 73 dy yov avy, 

That ts free, which atts from it ſelf. This rational Spontaneitie or 
Libertie is ftiled by Plato fometimes SJuyeyoyle, Sorl-dutticn ; 
fometimes i$aoFradia, ſelf-ſervice, as allo avroneryia, ſelf-altion. 
Thus alfo Libertie is defined by the Stoics : (as Laert. in Zens) 
baevlecie tEvole durorexyias » Libertie is a power of ſelf-altion. 
Whence the Greek Fathers, Baſil, &c. cal free-wil aure&89:0y, 
ſelf-power,and the Scripture uſeth a word of thelike import, dufai- 
env1g, ſelf-Election, 2 Cor. 8. 27, Hence alſo the Greek Fathers 
make 73 bexbuevror, that which is willed, as alſo, m3 ixioy, ſponta- 
neous or voluntary, the ſame with 7) e&uretsowy, free. Whence that 
formule : aursZi91& &, x tay bians, thou art free, and if thou wilt. 
This felf-moving power, which is alone eſſential to Voluntarineſſe 
or Libertie, is expreſled by Ari#.Eth.bb.z. cap.8. under this noti- 
on, 37iig' nuiy 3 #ro; 3 wi tre xohoaty, $14 Tyre intoros, That 
85 #2 our power which we uſe ſoor ſo, for which we are ſaid to be volun- 
tary, or free, This 73 ig” nuiy, which he makes only Eſſential to 
Libertic and Voluntarineſle, 1s excellently wel expreſſed by Epi- 
eteths, and Simplicins on him : Epict. Ench, cap. 1. ig' nuiv wy wah» 
audis; gui, agetic, Tnxaiors* x, it xabyp 3on nuiries Tera, The 
things in our power are the conception, 1mpetus, appetition, and exten- 
fron (of the Soul :) and in one word, al our acts. Simplicius here 
ſpeaks forth Ari/torle's mind, as wel as Epictetu”s fully thus ;.*n@ 
Sly bxtiner Mb gry 67 ater Laude, x} oy The itvoiey Tyoulp, Cc. He 

ſaies thoſe things ave in our power, of which we are e Maſters , and 
of which we have power. Such are the interne motions of - the Soul, pro- 
ceding from our own judgement and election. SO again, Gray $2 x7 
Thu $avri; gy Wigye, (1 4ux3,) mrs ineviiges 5 dvr3;ucias rf on 
I49 6p favris xoGtras* x, Tis TorevTys T9660 nuts dggTes dyapprnbur 
Tws, When the Soul acts accordins to its own nature, then it is moved 
freely and voluntarily, internally from it ſelf, and mthis, Td ig nuiv, 
what is free, may be without al controverſue diſcerned. Thus Swmpli- 
Labs, 


464 Only CoattineNeceſſuicexcluſive of Libertie. Book IV. 
cixs, who makes here (1. Althe natural aCts of the Soul to be 
free. (2.) This freedome to conſiſt ina rational ſpontaneitie, or 
voluntarie motion of the Soul. Hence he provesat large in what 

Coaftive neceſ= follows (p. 23, 24. Edit. Salmaſ.) that al Neceſlitie is not contrary 
ftie alone ex- tgLibertie, but only that, which is Extrinſec, CoaCtive and Com- 
cludes Libertite pulſive : jnriov, 374 dutli icy i erdiynn, 1 Wl avTIGdn we; 73 dv- 
T*E20100, ii 4 guyundgyuon aired * Hi 8 Ty VEaley, dyarghi 73 aurhtioiop 
(48); 3 TEwley erayralouluis Tr muir i wi awofiy duTEEuoiog ergy iv 
atyerer) 1 Is Wdofer 1 wayre dytyration x7! TW izvriy glow wy, 
yy, duTy qurdt]e warer 70 dursEuorov * 5, 39 70 auToxipyroy x7) Tha 
Te dvToruviTe Quo Of $1174 xivGi% dyd/ynn, x x 14 Toro EregprxionTiy 
#51 © v 3B TCober 1 ardyry , d) avTh Gurion Th 3% duTMUVITS Quan, x; 
008 dura, o; eis Tas o1xvins erigytias Twdyre, Therefore we are to 
Jay, that there is a twofold Neceſſitie, one contrary to Labertie, ano- 
ther conſiſtent therewith. Wherefore externe Neceſſitie deſtroyes Liber- 
tie (for no one externally compelled, is ſaid to do, or not to do any thing 
freely) but al interne Neceſſitie neceſſitating to act according to their 
own nature, this doth the more _— Libertie, For a ſelf-moved, 
according to the nature of a ſelf-moved, is neceſſarily moved by it ſelf : 
neither 3s it for this (ſaid to be) moved by another : for the N eceſſitie 
38 not externe, but complicated with the nature of the ſelf-moved, yea 
preſervative thereof, and conducing to its proper operations, "Thus 
Simplicins, who gives us here an excellent deſcription of human 
Libertie, and its Combination with interne voluntary Neceſlitie, 
which, if wel underſtood and embraced, would put an end to al 
thoſe Scholaſtic clamors of the Pelagians and Jefuites, againſt 
God's neceſſitating, determining, efficacious concurſe, which pyts 
only an interne, voluntary, not externe coactive- Neccſlitie on 
the wil ; and therefore is no way deſtructive of its Libertie, But 
then Simplicius procedes to demonſtrate, that a Libertie of Contra- 
rietie (as the Scholes term it) or an Indifference to this, or that, is 
Libertie of Cont- not eſſential to human Libertie, Take his own- WQrds ,. pag. 23. 
—_— 07 It" $ ui8Tor v8 Teo gh neivery 6H amavTwoy T9 auTvEuotov T0 ip nuiys TH 
= boy n _ Iva x, TEivavTia wobiy* ai 33Ty eayals £8 ourngTnng ual, g 73 
FLAT ayalsy aiptuluer x, evTiZiory Exuor Thy alptory* 8 yay bguv algiors i 
neyrac dn x 74 dyals an Vyuory adTay $I: m078 Tegs 73 evavrioy Vieon 
ovgiuluas, Neither muſt we necds ſay, that in althings Libertie ſuppo- 
ſeth a power of acting contraries : for Souls which alwaies adhere to 
Lood, and chooſe pood, have Free Election ( for Election 3s not forced ) 
without Indifference to the contrarie, &c, By which he fully proves, 
that 


T. $.20 Libertze eſſential to the will. 

that actual Indifference is not Eſſential to Libertie, Thence he 
procedes to prove, that Libertie is eſſential to the wil, and an 
unſeparable adjunct of every vital, human A. So pag. 28. 
"Emveira Thu CoTixls caTivaey 7 Auyis, x; Thaw evyrartalior auThs % 
«& Taprnoiv, & TgInoyigeyra ol 73 ig' uiy drauyivres, Moreover the 

who deſtroy the (bertie of the wil, conſider not its vital extenſion and 
conſtitution, as alſo its facultie of refuſing, &c. So that nothing de- 
ſtroys Libertie, but what deltroys the natural inclination, or Vo- 
luntarineſle of an human aft. This is farther evident by the fol- 
lowing definition he gives of a free aft. Simp. m Epict. cap. 2. p. 34. 
TaiiToy ag br 70 $AruIegpr, avTt;uotoy ade yov. uy tWeroy 7 heavy penouug, 
That 1s free, which has the ſelf-power, and dominion of its own exer- 
cice, This he farther explains, in the ſame page, thus : Ajay H3 
371 T4 wp ig' nuiv nwiToeg ir7a ley idin nudy hr TROL ig iuiy, os 
& £av iCuaig. xtiulue, dvniteud Bay, It is manifeſt, that the things in 
our power, ſuch as our proper «Acts, are proper to us : but thoſe things 
that are not in our power, but in the power of others, ſuch are aliene, 
5, e. not our free Acts. Whence it apparently follows, ( 1.) That 
every human act of the Soul is in the Soul's own power, and ſo 
free, albeit it be neceſſarily predetermined, and actuated by 
God's Efficacious concurſe. (2.) That this Libertic of human 
atts implies nothing more as eſſential thereto, but a Rational 
Spontaneitie, or voluntarie ſelf-motion. We have inſiſted the 
more largely on theſe notions of Simplicinsabout human Libertie, 
and its identitie with Voluntarineſſe ; becauſe he ſeems, of al Ari- 
ftotle's Commentators, the belt tounderſtand his mind. Farther, 
that Ariſtotle's 72 ig' nuiy, that whech is in-our power, whereby he 
expreſſeth Libertic , importes no more than voluntarineſſe, or 
Rational ſpontaneitie, 1s evident from that excellent determina- 
tion of Greg. Ariminenſis, in Sent. lib. 1.”Diſt. 17. Q. 1. © Thatan 
© ation be 1n the power of an Agent, it isnot neceſlary that every 
© principe be the forme of the Agent: for then no act of the wil, 
© whether good or evil, would be in its power z becauſe God is the 
© productive principe of every aft. Therefore | ſay, that there is 
©nothing more required to beſpeak an action to be in the power 
© of the Agent, than that the action flow from his own wil. So 
alſo eAuguſtim : That is in our power which willing, we do. The con- 
temperation and conſiſtence of God's Efficacions neceſlitating 


concurſe with human Libertie is excellently ſet forth by Plutarch, quod cum vo- 
in the life of Coriolanus, Pag. 193. thus: But in wondrous and ex- lumus facimu-, 


OQoo traordinary A 


266 rar weceſjetating coucnrſe, 8c, Book IV. 
God's neceſſita- traordinary things, which are done by ſecret inſpirations and motions, 
ting concurſ®e Homer [ is &raybrle mu + Sr aaa xierre The mealgeuory)] doth 
_—_ not - not make God tot ake away buman Election and Libertie, but to move it : 
_— and then he addes, efs 4H} more? The wegtiy dxuotor, axAt my) Exvole 

$I 6qxlu, x, 72 Sdjjer x 7 inwiterr woot now, &c. In which 

God makes not the action involuntary, but openeth the way to the wil, 

and addes thereto courage aud hope. For either we muſt at once take 

away from God al caujalitie on and beginning of our Afﬀaires; or elſe, 

what other way | than by ſuch an efficacious concurſe7] has be for 

God's predetir- the aſſiſting poor mortals and their endeavors? But whereas tis ob- 
OE — jected, that thus to aſcribe unto God a predetermining, particu- 
: = ws *,; lar, immediate Influence upon, and Concurſe with the wil to every 
the Author of act thereof, is to make him the Author of Sin, &c. Plaro Repub, 
fin. 10. gives us a good folntion to this objeCtion, in faying, *Airla 
dnouor, Iods arairitOr, at culpable Canſalitie belongs to the particular 

Azent, who chooleth ſm : God is blameleſſe, Again, 5 8" 3835 Si- 

xaid 7% 5 ayabe egydtere, Inal Evily God workes what is righte- 

ous and good only. This is more fully explicated by Simplicizs, in 

Epict. Enchir, cap. 1. pag. 24. Aid mayloias 6 9895 xaxia; drairii; Rr* 

x} tyag imoines {uy lu xaxtret mrpury ar, — &y6ING Or, Sia # maGray 

Tis iavry dyabirnl > * an © ovysyopmoty annus arrhy Keg rick 6 A 

aUT} Hraiges, God 55 n0 way the cauſe of ſin: for he made the Soul, 

which may become evil,--- being himſelf good, ont of the riches of his 

Goodneſſe : neither doth he otherwiſe permit the ſoul to ſin, than ac- 

cording to its own Free-wil, His meaning 1s, that God concurreth to 

ſin, only asthe Univerſal cauſe ef Goodneſle; ſo that God's Con- 

curſe thereto does not at al hinder , but that the Soul volunta- 

rily chooſeth it. Neither is the qualitie of the effet.tobe aſcri- 

ed to the Univerſal cauſe, but to the JE_ which is the 

alone Moral, and therefore culpable cauſe of Sin : whereas God's 

Univerſal caufalitie thereto is only Phyſical, or natural, and there- 

fore not morally.Evil. That the Souls Voluntary Agence is ſuſh- 

cient to render its aft Morally good, or evil, (albert we allow 

God a predetermining Influence, and Concurſe thereto) is evi- 

dent from that of Ariſtotle Ethic. lib. 3. cap. 3. » & hp Tois involors 

iTeiyoy x} 4iyor yiropboy , In things voluntary praiſes and diſpraiſes 

bave place, i.e. in virtues and vices. So again, Eth. hb. 3. cap. 7. 

# deer) intorby Riv BOG arloy x #naxia invoror ay Gy, Virtue 1s wo- 

luntary, and ſin nothing leſſe is lkewiſe voluntary. Whereby tis evi- 

dent, that Ariſtotle requires nothing more 'on the part "- 

Q 


- 


C.1.4$.29. The AMoralitie of human As. 


Soul to render its afts Morally good, or evil, but that they be vo- 
luntary. b 


$. 29. Having diſpatcht Ars/totle's Contemplations about the Thing the 
Wis Voluntarineſle and Libertie, which is the Eſſential Adjunt ”” = of bu- 


of every human at; we now procede to his ſpeculations about "* 
the Moralitie of human Acts, or their moral conſtitution as good, 
or evil. This Moralitie of human Acts in general, according to 
eAriſtotle, has for its foundation, 7d insover, 4 voluntary, free 
agent, (as before) but the chief meaſures thereof are, (1.) The 
End. So Ariſtotle, Ethic. lib. 3. cap. 10. telfwrar Inagor mi mhaw, 
Every thing is defined or meaſured by its end, 1.e. the End has the 
ſame place in Morals as the forme in Naturals, or as firſt principes 
in ſpeculatives. (2.) Not only the End, but alſo the Law of 
Nature, (which Ariſtotle ſtiles Right reaſon) has an eſſential in- 
fluence on the Moralitic of human Afts ; according to which they 
are denominated morally good, - or -evil: for by conformitie 
thereto they become morally good, and by difformitie, morally 
evil. So Ariſt. Eth. lb. 3. cap. 8. ſtiles a Virtuoſe aCt, 5 &y 5 3g: 
2% aby & Texrater, That which is regulated according to the diſpoſt- 
tion or order of Right reaſon, &c. 


| Weſhal begin with Aritotles notions about Things and Atts r. of Mora! 
morally good, which he ſtiles Virtues; whereof we have this good or virtue. 


general account in his Rhetor. lib, 1. cap. 9. p. 43. *Agsld $6 Rr uly 
Sdrawis, os Send, meer ayadvor x, ovnexlixh * x, Ioyeus Wigytlixh 
Tray x; wiydroy, x; wmerrwy het wdrle, Virtue is, as it ſeems, 4 
power conquiſitrve, and preſervative of goods; alſo a power of confer- 
ring on others many and great Benefices,, and ut is effective of al good 
in al. But this definition of virtue being too general, and that 
which agrees as wel to Natural, as Moral, we procede to that 
which is more ſpecial The great ſeat of Ariftorle's diſcourſe about 
moral virtue is his Ethicks, bb. 2. cap. 3,4 5, 6. Cap. 3. he gives 
us this general Idea of Ethic or moral virtue : vaixura: cox ii ageld - 
fre i TotavTy oft ndoves x Aunes, of burticor mexxlinn* 5 Ie xaxia 
TeayTioy, It 5s ſuppoſed therefore, that virtue 4s ſuch, as being con- 
verſant about pleaſures and griefs, is produttive of that which is beſt : 
But ſin is the contrary. Fth. lib. 2. cap: 4. he begins to diſcourſe 
more diſtintly of moral virtue, and -its Genzs, whether it be a 
Power, Aﬀection, or Habit of the Soul. ins Þs & 75 Juyy 76 yirk- 
ha rela is}, wddn, Sorduns, Tos * Trey T1 fy Vi i dgarh, Seeing 
there are in the Soul theſe three; Aﬀeltions, Powers, Habits; it"s ne- 

O00 2 ceſſary 


Virtnes are n0t Paſſions, or Powers. - Book IV. 
ceſſary that virtue be one of theſe three. So Plutar. de Virtut, Mor. 
Teia Taire we The Juxlw Vadgye, aps, wd)O-, x, Ks" 5 wie 
Sivapus dgyh x; van 5% weles* 73 $8 2ddO- ximnois 715 The Surdyacs* 
1 08 iZ1g hows x; nalaoxevd mis Purdusos it Wes iſyirozipn , There are 
theſe three m the Soul, a Facultie, an Aﬀettion, and an Habit. A Fa- 
cultie is the Principe, and mater of an e/ffettion ;, an eAfſection is the 
motion of a Facultie 5, an Habit is the ſtrength, and conformitie of a 


r. Pirtuss are facultie gained by cuſtome. Ariſt. demonſtrates, (1. That Virtue 


not Paſfons. 


cannot be an Aﬀection, or Paſſion.. [ 1. |] Becauſe Aﬀections are 
good or bad, only from good or bad Habits: So pag. 85. iZus $8 
xal' &s Te3s Ta waln Tyopio w 1 xaud;* wdln wp by in vicly, 59' ai dge- 
Tal of ai xaxia —avnera Ihe viver, But Habits are ſuch whereby 
we are wel or il diſpoſed towards paſſions. — Therefore paſſions are m 
themſelves neither virtues nor vices, — Whence it follows, that virtues 
are Habits, (_2.] He demonſtrates, that Virtues are not Paſſions, 
becauſe they are Elections : ai. dgurai megargians TIE i-wx ayev reg: 
erphozac, Virtues are certain Elections, or at leaſt not without Election. 
C3.] He demonſtrates the ſame from the different motions of 
Paſlion and Virtue : mes S$7%70;, x7! IN 765 eagles x; Tas xaxias 
EXEGRX Avybusa, dard Sax mos * x7! I Te 20) xe ary 
— "theſe we may adde, hy we are _ ſaid to be —_ '”. to 
be diſpoſed according toVirtues, or Vices : but we are ſaid to be moved 
according to paſſions. Lambinus on this Text of- Art. Eth, lib. 2. 


Cap. 4." [x7 76 nd xiy6io] comments thus: © Every thing fo 
= 


ar as it is moved, fo far it is ſaid (pats) to ſuffer. Thence 
«amongſt the Greeks our Aﬀections are called wddy, Paſſions ; and 
©ſoare oppoſed 7F wegte, to practice. For the very mdI@, Af- 
© fectien, which is moved, is moved by Externe objects : and the 
© Paſſive power, asit is moveable, is called $yaprs med1lixi. But 
<inthe Action of Virtue, albeit Externe objects concurre, yet a 
*g00d man isnot abſolutely moved by them, as in the Aﬀections, 
«but according tothe dictate of right reaſon. Therefore in the 
© Aﬀections the principe moving is externe, and the principe mo- 
© ved interne, viz. Sorapis nabulaxk. But in Virtues the object is 
©Externe, which of it ſelf has no efficace, but as it is admitted by 


"© right reaſon. The principe moved'is $0raps wabilexd,' the paſe 


©/zve power; but the' principe acting and moving is ſome good 
©habit or Virtue. And for this- cauſe we are ſaid #4 xiy6i2, not ta 
© be moved (for we conſider not Arauy mebilixlw, the paſlive 
*power 1n virtues, but by Accident but we are faid draxeity, = 

4 To 


C.1. $.29. FVirtne an Habit ; an Habit What 
©be diſpoſed by Virtues, 1.e. we are in ſome ſort ſo framed, that we 


* may with facilitie act Virtuoſely, (2.) Hence Ariſtotle procedes 2. Pirtuc not 4 
to prove, that Virtue is not a power : did Tavre SH 3H Surdugs Power. 


voly' v75 year ayallet arybuche, 79 Sira% wiyny avhc;, 78 xanek * 
ur” inairiuede 3 1yiuele* x Ire Suralet hs $0480 guar * dyale? I 
# xcex0} & yirouede guore, For the ſame reaſons alſo virtues may not be 
ſaid to be powers : for we are not ſaid to be 900d, or evil ſimply be= 
cauſe we have a power of ſuffering; neither are we praiſed, or diſprai- 
fed. Arain we are ſaid to have a power by nature, but we cannot be 
ſaid to be good, or evil by nature. Lambinus on this ſaies, © that #v- 
© papers POWETSATe here called mafylizai worirules, affective or paſ” 
© {ue qualities, 4.e, Qualitics, wherein there is a certain affective 


efficace. (3.) Ariſtotle having proved, that virtue is neither a 3. Pirtze 23 
paſſion, nor a power, he there procedes to prove, that *tis an Hut. 


Habit. Thus, Ethic. lib. 2. cap. 5. pag. 88. parker uy 311 n@72 age), 
5 ar y ago), air T4409 Lyon SmTHAH, x} 79 Tp yor a07% 89 SMS wary * 
ofor 1 74 og0aruT dgeli Torre iglaaruly arebalor mois, x, 73 Ygyor anch, 
We are to ſay therefore, that al virtue does perfett and wel habituate the 
ſubjeft, whereof it is a virtue; as alſo render- its work. good: as the 
Virte of the eye renders the eye good, aslikewiſe its Act. Hence he 
concludes: « #rws Tye, n 7% PILIVCLE aee7y fn &y its, FI ns eya)Y; 
#rleun@ yivelar, x ag is turd favs leyoy Imdugn, If ſo, then 
buman virtue muſt be an habit, by which a man 1s made good, arid by 


which alſo he makes his work, good. Whatan Habit is, and what is its hat an E245; 


difference from J1d9891g 4 Diſpoſition, we may learne more fully #5. 
out of Ariſtotle's Commentators, Ammenizs, and others. Am 
monius, in his Comment on Ariſtotle's ( ategories, makes ft anha- 
bit to be yegnreT2Cyv x, MOVIUaTLEN Habiozas , more laſting and more 

anent than a diſpoſition;0r, Sid9er1s St yeire 39G avunriguaia> 
ain, 4 diſpoſition becoming, by length of time, connatural, or implanted. 
Galen makes an Habit tobe, Fidfsors xojniCr, 2» WorviGt, a laſt- 
ng and hardly diſſoluble dsſpoſition. So Philo, Peauds un appnxlOr, 
&XAt wuirer SuobidavI Cr, An babit is a bond that 1s not altogether in- 
diſſoluble, yet hardly diſſoluble. Quintilian termes an habit a firme 
facilitie : 5. e. an habit is deeply radicated in-its ſubject; whereby 
*tis enabled to aCt with more facilitie. Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 4. cap. 4. 
faies, 5451s F Unpyelars feittlar xj ay ev, An habit is defined by its 
aft and objeft. Again, Eth. bib. 5. cap. 1. monnduus uy yroeitiler i 
tarria Ittg Srv Ths WarTiac, Toandrus NN ai TEers Sm of] Some oye 


Oft times a contrary habit is kyown by its contrary : oft alſo habus are 
hnown 
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The formal n4- 
ture of Virtue 
in Mediooilite 


The Formal Weture of Virtue in Mediocritie. Book IV, 
known by thetr Subjeits. From which Ariſtotelic notions about ha- 
bits we learne,, (1.) That an habit in Morals has much the ſame 
place, and influence as a forme in Naturals. For by how much 
the. more noble and perfect the habit is, by ſo much the more 
noble and perfect wil the Snbjzct and facultie which it informes 
be. (2.) That every habit (as a natural forme) is ordained for, 
and perfected by its proper Act. And by how much the more 
perfect the Habit is, by ſo much the more perfect wil the Act be: 
for the forme of the Act follows the forme of the Agent, Whence 
virtue being a ſupernatural Habit, or ſpiritual forme, (to ſpeak 
in the Ariltotelean Dialect) The Soul 1s thereby elevated to the 
moſt ſupernatural and Divine Acts. (3.)) That an Habit is of 
a middle nature between the Power and the A&: it is after 
the Power but before the Act. (4.,) Tat the Nature of an ha- 
bit is very congruous to, or agreable with the nature ot its for- 
mal object. (5.) That Habits are known by their ſubjetts, the mode 
of their 1a-being, their objetts, and their Acts. - 

F. 30. Ariffetl having diſcourſed of the generic nature of Vir- 
tue, and proved, that it is nota Paſſion, or Power, but an Habit ; 
he thence procedes to diſcourſe of its formal nature or reaſon, 
which he places in Mediocritie, So Arift. Erh.l.2.c.5. 1 $8 agsrd 
afes adn x; Togters 8 y * on Gig in ap nag pond dpagrdptrar, x Taal ic 
tyre, 73 8 piooy inmate, x, xaloghira — weobThs Tis Geg 
ly 1 dgsld coped ys ion oy hor, Virtue is employed about the 
affections and actions, wherein the exceſſe is ſinfal, and the defect alſo 
blameable : but the mean ts praiſed, and Right. Therefore Virtue is a 
HMediocritie aiming at the mean, or middle. This Mediocritic of Vir- 
tue Ariſtotle Eth. lib. 2. cap. 5. applies to, and makes the meaſure 
of, not only the mater of our actions, but alſo every circum- 
ſtance. His words are: 73 #3744, & ig' ole, 2 Toys is, x; © bs- 
xa, 2 ws S&, uiely T4 x Geror, Inty ict Tis dgariis, [This medio- 
critie of Virtue directs] when we ought, and in what, and with whom, 
and for whoſe ſake, and how we muſt act, &c. Whence he concludes, 
that ſin being multiforme and various is very eaſily committed ; but 
Virtue by reaſon of its medzocritie being uniforme, 15 very difficult ;, tre 
Td wp duapreyey TAME; ifs (7d you naxdy Ty duties, 73S) dye- 
92» rew%eeaorde) 73 I xaloghir porey is ' SR 3 73 os pub eor, 7308 
xaaeriy * pddier wi 79 mluyoir Th oxowt, xeaarmy NN od Garrvuyon, 


One may erre many wases : ( for ſin has a kind of infinitie, whereas good 
#5 bounded) but what is right is ſimple , or uniforme. Wheref ore "tis 


eaſy 


C.1. $.30. HowFjrtue conſiſts in Mediocritie. 


eaſy to erre, but difficult to hit the = : for "tis eaſy to erre from the 
marque, but difficult to hit it, The like Ariſtot. Mag. Moral. lib. 1. 
Cap. 25. 72 py dyaldy parents * 73.8 xexdy raves, Virtue is 
uniforme, but Vice multiforme. That this Uniformitic, or Medio- 
critic is Eſſential to Virtue, and that which gives its formal con- 
ſtitution, Ariſtotle Ery. lib. 2. cap. 6, demonſtrates, by comparing 
it with Art. For (faith he) sf exceſſe and defect do corrupt, but 
Mediocritie conſerve the perfection of Arts , muſt not moral Virtue, 
which is more excellent than any Art, 54 pigs &r &y cogent, collime, 
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or aim at the Mean, as at its marque. But for the more ful Expli. How Virtue 


cation of this Mediocritie, we are told, that Virtue may be con- 
ſidercd either v7! 7lw vglay, 12 regard of its Eſſence; and fo 'tis 
pheoby T1, a Mean 'twixt defect and exceſſe, which are the extremes : 
or Etc Virtue may be conſidered in regard of its perfection, xare 
72 iv, x) 7d aerroy, AS 'tis. good, and beft, and ſoit 1s an extreme, 
which admits of no excetle : for Virtue can never be too good or 
perfect, as Ariſt. Eth. lib. 2. cap. 6. where we have alfo the mater, 
which this Mediocritie refers unto, namely 7a rz9n , affections, 
and ei regtes. actions : in al which there is, 73 uty mxfior, 734 
trerloy, 73 igoy, Exceſſe, defect, and equalitie. Now the Medio- 
critie of Virtue conſilts in the later, viz. in obſerving that Equa- 
litie, or proportion, which is due to al our Aﬀections and Acti- 
ons, to render them morally good. Whence this Equalitie, Uni- 
formitie, or Mediocritie due to our actions and affections, is ſti- 


led ovpprreia a ſymmetrie : as Eth. lib. 2. cap. 3. we find al this 


excellently explicated to us by Srobens, Serm, 1. of Virtue, pag. g. 


& ageTa itt Tis 71 74 Shar bor $3 36 72 Sov 3.487 ly — 73.48: 


Hor aur? idy 319 If nul, x ater dv Sndgynt x, whaoy * arggy wy, int 
tr dparcios@&, rs megohini © Siler? wicey Hh, 5rr wilats Wt mas 
vavefongs. x, 765 $nnvid ir, Virtue 15 an habit that keeps a decoritm : 
a decorum +45 that which becomes us, and tis both an extreme and a 
medium or mean: an extreme, 4s it admits neither of ablation, nor 


addition, but a medium or middle as *tis betwixt exceſſe and defeFt. 


Whence he concludes againſt the Stoics ; us apsadiv &y $7 74 male 


This <uxits © 6M8 ovregubaary molt Td nyoy Tor md Shoyht x mh ut: 


conſiſtes in Mt» 
diocrities 


Telp, We may not therefore cut off the aff eftions of the Soul, but bar- The mediocvitis 


moniſe them according to the decorum, and meaſure of reaſon. Hence, of Virtue har. 


elſewhere he ſais, wigs 2eror, that the Mean is beſt, This Sym- monies 


metrie or-Mediocritie of Virtue is ſtiled by Pythagoras, Harmo- 
nie. So Laertins tels us, that Pythagoras held dgills aguoriay Gras, 
Virtue 


Right Reaſon the ſame with the Law oftNatare. Book IV. 
Virtue to be Harmonie ;, yea that althings conſiſted of harmonie. S0 
Polus, the Pythagorean, in his definition of Juſtice : Aauxaroovpy 
equorie is] x; cighie 74; ines {uxas wer” wgubulaes, Frſtice is the Har- 
monie and peace of the whole Soul with uniformitie;, as Stob, Serm. 9. 
which is thus explicated by Plato, Protag. 3. Pag. 326. mis tyag 
5 6iG- ri dvbywrrs ivgvl pies: 74 x) bvaguorias Sfirar, The whole life of 
man ſhould be compoſed of Vnformitie and good barmonie. Whence 
he cals Virtue, the eAſuſic of the Soul, uyis peomlw, and Tem- 
perance he ſtiles aguories the karmonie of the affections ;, and Jultice 
ovugeriay dgerwy aconcent of Virtues. And he gives this general 
Idea of Vice and Virtue, Phedo : 4 wp xaxiae dyaguoria; 5 I8 cge7h 
eemorie, Vice is a diſagreament, but Virtue an harmonie, This Har- 
monie or Viediocritie of Virtue he makes to be alſo tratia, 4 
good order, and evuuerela, a Symmetrie, Yea he makes the Vir- 
tue, not only of the Soul, but alſo of the bodie, and of every 
thing elſe to conſiſt, 2x 7d & oglbruyre, in oraer and rettitude : 
whence he ſuppoſeth Eutaxie, ſymmetrie, and harmonie to be 
the forme of the Univerſe. Socrates alſo expreſſed this Medio- 
critic of Virtue by harmonie, as Stobeus Ser, 3. 8 8iO- wavy te- 
Yyery aricn x GnTdoH aguorlohp Or nShoy yirtder , The life being 
like a Muſical Inſtrument harmoniſed by intenſion and remiſſion, 
becomes ſweet. So again, GiO- aguilor axvairicys , The barmo- 
niſed life is moſt pleaſant, Theſe ſeveral Ideas of Virtue are al 
comprehended under and expreſſed by Ariſtotle's pagbrns eMe- 
diocritie , which implies the Eutaxie, Symmetrie , Uniformitie, 
and Harmonie of Virtuoſe affeftions and afts. Or if we 
would haveal theſe notions of Virtue reſolved into one, we may 
take that of Plaro, calling it 3gJ67us Reftitude. - For indeed the 
Harmonie or Mediocritie of Virtue is nothing elſe but a reftitude 
of principes and acts. This ſeems fully expreſled by Ariſtotle, Et, 
lib. 4. cap. 5. xaT agilly N 73 oghag, al reltitude is from Virtue, 
and al Virtue implies a ReCtitude as *twil appear by what follows. 
The meaſure or &$. 31. As Ariſatl placeth the forme and eſſence of Virtue in 
rule of this me- the Mediocritie or ReCtitude of principes and Acts ſo the for- 
_— oſn ,, mal meaſure or Rule, by which this mediocritie and Reftitude 
- >; Law of Na- Muſt be regulated, he makes to be Right Reaſon, or the Law.of 
Entes Nature, For every Act is denominated good from its conformitie 

to the Law of nature, both in mater, End, meaſures, and alcir- 

cumſtances. So Ariſtotle, Eth, lib. 3. cap. 8. ſpeaking of Virtue 

and .its mediocritie, faies, x; #7ws ws «r 6 3gNs aby @ merdty, 
aN 


and ſo as rioht reaſon diftates, or regulates. So again, Eth. bb. 4. 
Cap.3. 4 yag whvoy # x7! oghly abyor,Gdnac x if a7 1% 3g07 bye TErs dgarh 
&%r, Virtue ts not only conſentaneous to right reaſon, but alſo an habit 
meaſured by and conioyned with Right reaſon. So Stobeus Serm. 1, de 
Virtut. iy & agile x7! * ogy abyoy ovrratis, ' Virtue is a Syntaxe, 
or reoular diſpoſition according to right Reaſon. SO again, Ariſt. Eth; 
lib. 2.cap. 2. Td wp iy x7 + oghdy ab yo, xontr, x, aoxeige, There 
fore that which is according to right reaſon is commun?, and let this be 
eſtabliſht. Whereby it's evident, Ariſtotle makes Right Reaſon 


the meaſure of Virtue, and its mediocritie : So Amyraldys in his "Oplid; a5yG- 
Theſes Salmurienſes expounds Ariſtotle's 390g aby@* Rizht Reaſon eſt 


KerTHELIY Þ 
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(faics he) is the only aecrjezor, Criterion of Virtue's mediocritie, 


| C.1. $.3 t. Right Reaſonthe ſame with the Law of Nature. 473 


uncum 


So Parker, Theſ. 22. 3g9ds xby@, Right Reaſon (as it is the ſame Virutis, 


with the Law of Nature) gives the forme to a moral att. But now al 
the difficultie is to ſtate what Ariſtotle meant by his a4y@ 3902s, 
Right Reaſon. For the clearing whereof we are to know, that Ar- 
ſtotle took up this notion from his Maſter Plato; who by Right 
Reaſon underſtood the Law of Nature, as we have proved, P. 4. 
L. 1.c.2.4.1, Whence this Right Reaſon is by him tiled the 
Royal Law. So Plato e Minos Pag. 317. 2 pity oghdy vous is? ber 
ainnts, Right Reaſon is the Royal Law, i. e. The Law of Nature, 
which received a new edition by eAoſes, called the Moral Law, 
(4. e. as tis the meaſure of moral good, and evil) whereof Plato 
received many Notices and Traditions; as elſewhere. This Right 
Reaſon is ſtiled by the Stoics the commun Law. So Dios. Laert. 
in Zeno ſaith, that the Stoics beld nothing ſhould be done, - what 
was agreable to the Commun Law, which is Right Reaſon, 6 viu@ 6 
xotyds 3p isiy 6 oghts aby Or, The Commun Law, which is Right Rea- 
ſon, Yea Ariſtotle himielf ſeems to Enterpret his Right Reaſon 
ſo, as that it can be underſtood of nothing more properly, than 
of the Law of Nature Commun to al men: So Rheror. bb. 1. 
Cap. 14. aiyw I8 rior + wir Ido” + Id romby --- xody Nh + xa7s 
voy, fc. There ts a twofold Law , one private, another commun. 
The Commun Law is that, which is according to Nature : for it is that 
whereby al men learn by Nature, what is juſ#, and what is unjuſt, with- 
out any particular conſociation, or covenant amongſt themſelves. 
Wherein he diſtinguiſheth the private Laws of particular Nati- 
ons or Societies, from the Commun Law of Nature ; which he 
makes the meaſure of Moral good and evil. This Commun Law 
of Nature Ariſtotle makes the Source of al private Laws, and that 
Ppp which 
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Right Reaſoir the ſame with the Law oftNatare. Book IV. 
Virtue to be Harmonie 5, yea that althings conſiſted of harmonie. So 
Polus, the Pythagorean, in his definition of Juſtice : Aauxaroovpy 
ecuorie is} x, eighie 74; ines Luxas wer” wgubulas, Frſtice is the Har- 
monie and peace of the whole Soul with uniformitie;, as Stob, Serm. 9. 
which is thus expiicated by Plato, Prorag. 3. Pag. 326. mis ryag 
5 bi@- rr drbgwrs ivgvd nine: 74 x) bvaguorias Sfirar, The whole life of 
man ſhould be compoſed of Vnformitie and good harmonte, Whence 
he cals Virtue, the eMuſic of the Soul, Juxyigs probes, and Tem- 
perance he ſtiles «guories the karmonie of the affections; and Jultice 
ovugeriay dgerwey 4 concent of Virtues. And he gives this general 
Idea of Vice and Virtue, Phedo : » wp xexie draguoria; 1 I8 cge7h 
demorie, Vice is a diſagreament, but Virtue an harmonie. This Har- 
monie or Vicdiocritie of Virtue he makes to be alſo Wratia, 4 
good order, and evuperela, a Symmetrie, Yea he makes the Vir- 
tue, not only of the Soul, but alſo of the bodie, and of every 
thing elſe to conſiſt, & 7d&« x oghbrure, 12 oraer and rettitude : 
whence he ſuppoſeth Eutaxie, ſymmetrje, and harmonie to be 
the forme of the Univerſe. Socrates alſo expreſſed this Medio- 
critic of Virtue by harmonie, as Stobens Ser. 3. 6 8iOr way te- 
yery aig x GHTAEH dguoTlohp Or Shay yirtdar , The life being 
like a Muſical Inſtrument harmoniſed by mntenſion and remiſſion, 
becomes ſweet. So again, 8iO- aguilor davairecys , The barmo- 
niſed hife is moſt pleaſant, Theſe ſeveral Ideas of Virtue are al 
comprehended under and expreſſed by Ariſtotle's wagbrns He- 
diocritie , which implies the Eutaxie, Symmetrie , Uniformitie, 
and Harmonie of Virtuoſe affeftions and afts. Or if we 
would haveal theſe notions of Virtue reſolved into one, we may 
take that of Plato, calling it 3gJ67us Reftitude. For indeed the 
Harmonie or Mediocritie of Virtue is nothing elſe but a reftitude 
of principes and afts. This ſeems fully expreſled by Ariſtotle, Eth, 
lib. 4. Cap. 5. xr" agilly $i 73 oghas, al reftitude is from Virtue, 
and al Virtue implies a ReCtitude as *twil appear by what follows. 
The meaſure or $. 31. As Ariſtotle placeth the forme and eſſence of Virtue in 
rule of this me- the Mediocritie or ReCtitude of principes and As ; ſo the for- 
orig aſn ,, mal meaſure or Rule, by which this mediocritie and ReCtitude 
the Law of Na- Muſt be regulated, he makes to be Right Reaſon, or the Law.of 
tures Nature. For every Act is denominated good from its conformitie 

to the Law of nature, both in mater, End, meaſures, and al cir- 
cumſtances. So Ariftetle, Eth, lib. 3. cap. 8. ſpeaking of Virtue 
and .its mediocritie, faies, x #7us ws «r 6 vgs aby@ merdty, 
and 


and ſo as rivht reaſon diltates, or reg:lates. $0 again, Eth. bb. 4. 
Cap.3. # yag ubvoy i x7! oghty abyor,dnac x; i 7 7% 5908 abyu THe dpurh 
&%, Virtues not only conſentaneons to right reaſon, but alſo an habit 
meaſured by and conioyned with Right reaſon. So Stobeus Serm. 1. de 
Virtut. iy « agsla x7! + oghy abyoy ovrratis,' Virtue is a Syntaxe, 
or regular diſpoſition according to right Reaſon. SO again, Ariſt, Eth. 
lib. 2.cap. 2. Td wp iy x7! + oghdy nbyov, xondr, x Vaneige, There 
fore that which ts according to right reaſon is commun ;, and let this be 
eſtabliſhe. Whereby it's evident; Ariſtotle makes Right Reaſon 
the meaſure of Virtue, and its mediocritie : So Amyraldys in his 


Theſes Salmurienſes expounds Ariſtotle's 3g; aby@ * Rizht Reaſon ſt 
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(faics he) is the only xerrnezor, Criterion of Virtue's mediocritie. 
So Parker, Theſ. 22. gs xaby@, Right Reaſon (as it is the ſame 
with the Law of Nature) gives the forme to a moral att, But now al 
the difficultie is to ſtate what Ariſtotle meant by his aiy@ e035, 
Right Reaſon. For the clearing whereof weare to know, that Ar:- 
ſtotle took up this notion from his Maſter Plato, who by Right 
Reaſon underſtood the Law of Nature, as we have proved, P. 4. 
L. 1.c.2.$. 1, Whence this Right Reaſon 1s by him ſtiled the 
Royal Law. So Plato eMinos Pag. 317. m3 uiy ogy viues is? fe- 
annunds, Right Reaſon is the Royal Law, i. e. The Law of Nature, 
which received a new edition by eoſes, called the Moral Law, 
(.e. as "tis the meaſure of moral good, and evil) whereof Plato 
received many Notices and Traditions ;} as elſewhere. This Right 
Reaſon is ſtiled by the Stoics the commun Law. So Diog. Laert. 
in Zeno ſaith, that the Stoics beld nothing ſhould be done, but what 
was agreable to the Commun Law, which is Right Reaſon, 6 voeu@ 8 
xoryds 34p i5iy 6 oghts aby@r, The Commun Law, which 1s Right Rea- 
ſon. Yea Ariſtotle himſelf ſeems to Enterpret his Right Reaſon 
ſo, as that it can be underſtood of nothing more properly, than 
of the Law of Nature Commun to al men: So Rheror. hb. 1. 
Cap. 14. abyw $2 riuor + wir Id10y* + I roms -- xoidy Ss + xa7e 
gvoy, Fc. There ts a twofald Law , one private, another commun. 
The Commun Law 1: that, which is according to Nature : for it is that 
whereby al men learn by Nature, what is juſt, and what is unjuſt , with- 
out any particular conſociation, or covenant amongſt themſelves. 
Wherein he diltinguiſheth the private Laws of particular Nati- 
ons or Societies, from the Commun Law of Nature ; which he 
makes the meaſure of Moral good and evil. This Commun Law 
of Nature Ariftorle makes the Source of al private Laws, and that 
PPP which 
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which gives oheck unto them when in Exceſle or defect, So Ariſe. 
Eth. lib. 2. cap. 25. Sovlas_@t vouer yous 53 Sroghd coy, al private 
Laws need to be corretted by the Univerſal Law, Whence this Law 
of Nature is made the ſame with 72 iweric, the Law of Equitie ; 
which is to give check-toal private conſtitutions. And that Ar:- 
ftotle's nby@& ighhs, Right Reaſon is the fame with his you@- xom?r, 
Commun Law of Nature, 'tis:evident by the definition he gives of 
Juſtice, or Righteouſneſſe, Ar:ſt. Rher. 6b. 1 cap. 9g. "B51 I Sixaia- 
o/mn py dgtli If li Taavrf inacor Tyuory x ws 6 rop@,, Fuſtice is a 
Virtue, by which every one has what 1s his own, and as the Law di- 
tates. Whereby he makes the Law. the meaſvre of what is Righ- 
teous. SO In his Erb. lib. 5. cap. 2. 8 Hixar@& Toa G,m8 vouru0 
x 6 is@, ajuſt man is be, that lives by Law and Equine, i.e. aC- 
cording to that Law of Equitie or Nature, which is commun to al. 
Whence Ariſtotle, Rhes. hib. 3. cap. 17. 6 vbu@: Vwaileors Us THis $1- 
xarmeis, The Law is the ſtandardor meaſure in al Tudicial procedings : 
;.e. al moral goodand Evil is meaſured by ſome Law of Nature 
Commun' to al, as civil good and evil by civil private Laws. 
Thence Ariſtotle, Ethic. lb. 5. cap. 2. faics, 73 Sinaior dex 73 viur- 
ey x} 70 3ooy, That 15 juſt therefore, which ts according to Law and 
Equitie, What Ariſtotle attributes to Juſtice is, by a paritie of 
reaſon, applicable to al moral good, or virtue. By al which it's 
evident, that Ariſtotle's 3g82; aiy@ , Richr Reaſon (which he 
makes the mcaſure of moral Good and Evil) is the ſame with his 
rouG rods nana puory, Commun Law of Nature, which gives forme 
and meaſure to Commun TJultice, and al other moral Virtues. 
Whence that of Plato, Repub. g. waficov $8 acyr dpicelar ty Ive 
vous $8 & rdtews, That is greatly diſtant from Right reaſon; which is 
rſt ant from Law and order.” Hence again Plato, Gorg. p. 504. tels 
us, '* That as health, beautic, and other Virtues of the bodie 
*procede from the regular order or exact temperament thereof; 
© {a the health, beautie, and other virtues of the Soul from its re- 
© pularitie:: they xy reumor yigrogTar x nbopin* Tavre S bi Omar 
Iva T6, eapegotyn, whence the Soul*s ations are regular and beauti- 
ful : Such is Righteouſneſſe and Temperance, &c. So that we may 
conclude, that*tis not any ſubjeftive Right Reafon, or Light of 
Nature, which is-the-meaſure of moral good and evil ; but an 
objective Right reaſon, or the Commun Law of Nature, which is 
the ſame with God's Law, called .Moral; becauſe it gives Forme 
and meaſure to al moral good. So that Ariſtorle's. Right ger" 
whi 
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which he makes the meaſure, js 3gJ6rnlO- x weobrulG-, of the 
reclitude and medicritie of Virtiie, mult be reſolved into God's mo- 
ral Law (which is but a new promulgation of the Law of Na- 
ture) as the alone adequate Rule and meaſure 6f al moral good 
and evil. Thence the perfection of defect of al goodnefle or Vir- 
tue muſt be meaſured by its acceſle and conformitie to, or receſſe 
and difformitie from, this firſt moral Rule or. Law : for moral 
goodneſle being nothing elſe but a relation or conformitie to the 
Rule of moralitie, it neceſſarily follows, that every moral being 
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is ſo far morally good or evil, as 'it conformes to, or is difforme- 


from this moral Rule, or Law. And albeit the leaſt declenſion or 
aberratian from this moral Law wilt denominate an human aCt mo- 
rally evil, yet there is required a perfeft concurrence of al cau- 
ſes, oran entire conformitie to this Rule to beſpeak an att mo- 
rally good : according to that approved maxime in the Scholes 
(founded on the&light of nature, and general conſent ) Good re- 
quires al its cauſes, but Evil ſprings from every defeit. Hence alſo it 
tollows, that this moral Law mult neceſſarily be moſt perfe@t : 
For otherwiſe it cannot be. the firſt meaſure or Rule of moral 
goodneſle, according to that of Plate: Miregr 6 Tiroy Smafimey, 
$ Tdys pirelos yiyulas* arohls yay idhby alevds wire, A defettive 
meaſure is not a meaſure : for what is imperfett cannot meaſure any 
thing. This perfection of the natural or moral Law conliſteth in 
two things. (1.) In the perfection of its End. Plat. Legib. 1. 
53 dirs dren, OKC. Al Laws muſt tend ts the beſt End. (2.) Inits 
Amplitude or Extention to al objects: - a Lawgiver, faies Plato, 
mult regard al virtue, as P/al. 119. 96. 


Bonum ex cau- 


fis integris,ma- 


lum ex quolt- 


ber defettu. 


$.32. Having gone thorough al the cauſcs of moral virtue ; The 1dez or d:- 


as (1.) Its ſubject, 73 $x#o:0r, 4 voluntary Agent, and Aft. (2.) 
Its Genus, which is iZrg an Habit. (3.) Its Forme, which is ws- 
oirus Mediocritie, Or 3ghorns Reftitude. (4.) The Rule and Mea- 
{ure of this Forme, which is :g938g aby@ Rizbt Reaſon, called xbuGr 
xornde xara guoiy, the Commun Law ” N atwre: It is calle hence 
ro forme a Definition of moral Virtue ; which e4r:/otle has done 
to our hands, &th. 1. 2.c. 6. "Egiv dex i agori TErg megargsinh os waar 
oiruls 326 TJ Tos nuds vauruily aiyw, x; ws dr © grim @® Geloms, 
Vrrtue is an Elettrve Habit, conſiting in medzacmitic of thinss relating 
to us, defined by reaſon, and ſo as a wiſe man would define. In which 
definition are thele obſarvables. (1.) The Genus which is rg an 
Habit, not yes a Power, nor nddG a Paſſion. (2.) The ſpe- 
Ppp 2 Cit1C 
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1, Virtue con-. May draw theſe concluſions. 
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cific difference, which is Tegargs)nd Eleftive : whereby moral Ha- 
bits or Virtues are diſtinguiſhed from Intelleftual Arts and Sci- . 
ences, which are alſo Habits. (3.) Here is the ſubject mater, or 
object of moral Hirtue, expreſſed by, 7F mes tuas, what relates to 
1s, Or #5 in our power : Which is. the ſame with 73 i«#otoy, what 5s 
voluntary. (4. Heres the Forme of Virtue, which conſiſtes,” & 
usobrule, in Mediocritie or Rettitude. (5.) Here is the formal mea- 
ſure of this Mediocritie, expreſſed by 6e:ouy abyw, x os dr 5 ggg- 
r_uG- ielonms, defined by reaſon, and ſo as a wiſe man would define, 
which is the ſame with 3g92; aby@- Right reaſon. We find the ſame 
repeted more particularly , though not ſo exactly, -Eth. lib. 3. 
cap. 3. au fl devriy cigulas, int weokmillig 01 Int Wes * x) xa! 
auTd; * x, Gt 5g nuiy 1 Sxforor* x, Eras ws ay 6 oghds aby@ Terdty, 
We have ſaid of Virtues, that they are mediocrities,, and that th 

are habits;, and that they are of themſelves deſirable, and that they 
are of things in our power and voluntary; and fo As right reaſon pre- 
ſcribes. Wherein we have al the ſeveral ingredients of Virtue 
enumerated. We find a definition of Virtue much the ſame for 
ſubſtance given by Plato, Men. ' agdli bei iEts The Luyis Sis Ths 
puottns Purdjueus 73 eros Veyor 7 Abys amegyalouin x) 6is 7d deirey 
TIxG- ourldiveon, Virtue is an habit of the Soul, by the cancurrence of 
the natural power, working that which is beſt, according to reaſon, and 
tending to the beſt End. From theſe Eſſential Ideas of Virtue we 
(1.) That true Virtue requires not 


ſihes of the beſt only a good work, or mater, but the beſt End, which muſt informe this 


End and beſs mater, as:the Soul the bodie. 


work. 


2., Al Virtues. 
have ons and the 


ſame 1deae 


(2.) Hence alſo it follows, that al 
Virtues have one and the ſame uniforme, harmonious, ſimple Idea, in 
that they procede al from the ſame drvine habits or principes, and 
tend to the ſame divine End. Thus Ariſtotle, Eth, kb. 2. cap. 6. 
*'E 320} pip yag amhas, Terlobana; I xaxc}, Good men att ſimply and 
uniformely ſuch, but wicked men variouſly. Whence he addes: 73 
eyag xaxdy 54 daoige, 7308 ayabdy T4 mewrggouire, For ſin 35 infinite, 
but good ts definite and uniforme. So Plato Protag. Pag. 329. %.uiv 
Ti isly 1 age], uber $$ avThs ifty # Iixatootmm, x) aapeyouIn, x; 6016» 
T# Virtue is one, but its parts are Righteouſneſſe, Temperance, and 
Holineſſe. So Plato Rep. 4.. Pag. 445. wel gaint)ai iy ptr ire: 6+ 
Tis desIne, To me the face of Virtue ſeems to be one. Whence vir- 
tue is ſtiled by him Evuperia, Concent, and Euupslele, Symmetric, 
and eyuerie, Harmoue. Whence alſo the Stoics held adyre ra dye- 
Ya los, Al virtues are equal, 

$. 33. Ha- 


C.1. $.33> What Sin is. \* $i 
to Ariſtotle's mind, we need not ſpend time in extrafting his 
Idea: of Vice or Sin : for he himſelf acquaints us, . Ethic, lib. 5- Cap. 
1, yrootslat n waylia itt; Io Ths Warlies, Acontrary babit is known 
by its contrary. As in Logic the affirmative being wel ſtatcd, the 
negative 1s eaſily diſcdvered ;- ſo in Morals, virtue being wel ex- 
plicated, the Idea or face of vice is ſoon unmaſqued. Thus as vir- 
rue requires an Integritie of cauſes, and ful concurrence of al cir. 
cumſtances; fo Aviootl tels us, that vice procedes from any de. 
fect of either moral cauſe, or circumſtance: as Erhic. lib. 3. cap. 
T0. Art. 5. yivslai 9% / duaghtor i iy irs I SG zy a5 67 
n Nd 3r1 iy, Gre, in T1  ToasTay, Vices ariſe either when men do 
what they ought not, or as they onzht not, or when they ought not, or 
the lhe : 1. e. when there is'any defect in Mater, or Forme and 
Manner, or Time, or ſuch like, Again, Ari#tor. Eth, bib. 2. cap.s. 
tels us, as Goodas bounded by mediocritie and Right Reaſon, and 
therefore uniforme; ſo Evil is boundleſſe and infinite. 7d ue 
auaglayey morrcy as ift, Td yer xaxdy 3% amtige, Sim is Various, for 
Evil is infimte. Again, whereas he defines Virtue a Mediocritie, 
xar 3g03y abyor, according to Right Reaſon;, he tels ns, Eth. lib, 1, 
cap. 13. that Vice 1s &nxo T1 meg # alyoy, ſomewhat beſides or beyond 
Reaſon. So Stobens, Ser. 1. «paglia mgg. + 3g)2y abyoy mpghaog, Sin 
3s a tranſereſſion beſides right reaſon. Farther, AriFfotle, Eth. lib.5. tels 
us,that Hixaby irs youruor 2, Troy aIixby bot wrouor x; driooy, Fuſt 15 law; 
ful and equal, but unjuſt legal and unequal : according to the Scri- 
ptural definition of ſin, «peglia isty dvouie, [i is a illegalitie, or 
a tranſpreſſion of the Law. This Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 5. cap. 2. cals 
mugyoula, a tranſoreſſion of the Law. SO Art. 7. Soxdi I8 irs mygiyer 
uG dS1x0-fvar, an unjuſt man therefore ſeems tobe a tranſgreſſor of 
the Law. The like Art. 138 7) I dÞixoy 73 mygrouer x} 73 ariooy, 
what is unjuſt, 18 tranſereſſing of the Law, and unequal. Yea cAri 
fotle concludes , Art. 24. quro yep (i mygrouia) wuiye meray 
dÞixiay, x nowby ist Teens edixias, This Tranſoreſſion of the Law 
eomprehendes al injuſtice, and is commun to aliniquitie. The like he 
layes down, Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 9. where, having defined Righte- 
ouſneſſe to be a Virtue according to-Law, he fates, dixie $3, 4" 
lis Ta dxnbTea 5" w; 6 rwuOr, Unrighteouſneſſe is that, whereby we in- 
wade other mens right 5, againſt Law. So Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 10. "usw 
$2 73 dh indiv 23 Brdwley inivla mys + viuer, To alt unjuZtly is Vo- 


$. 33. Having given a ful Idea of Virtue, and that according hat 


lintarily to hurt again#t law. And, Eth, lib, 2. cap. 1. he ſaies, 973. 
48. 
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cific difference, which 1S--regargs)ixd Eleftive > whereby moral Ha- 
bits or Virtues are diſtinguiſhed from Intelle&tual Arts and Sci- . 
ences, which are alſo Habits. . (3.) Here is the ſubject mater, or 
object of moral Firtue, expreſſed by, 7F mes nuns, what relates to 
15s, Or #5 in our power : Which is. the ſame with 93 ixvoroy, what 5s 
voluntary. (4. Here is the Forme of Virtue, which conſiſtes,” & 
usobrult, in Mediocritie or Reftitude. (5.) Here is the formal mea- 
ſure of this Mediocritie, expreſſed by 6e:owþy abyw, x} os &r 3 gej- 
r_GO- ielons, defined by reaſon, and ſo as a wiſe man would define, 
which is the ſame with 3g0d; aby@- Right reaſon. We find the ſame 
repeted more particularly , though not ſo exactly, -Eth. bb. 3. 
cap. 3. as of) devriy cignlar, ir1 peobmillis 601 Inr Whers * x) xa 
auT&; © &) or1 ig” nuiy x dxtoor* x, v7a;-w; ay 6 oghds aby@ merdty, 
We have ſaid of Virtues, that they are mediocrities,, and that th 

are habits;, and that they are of themſelves deſirable;, and that they 
are of things in our power and voluntary: and fo As right reaſon pre- 
ſcribes. Wherein we have al the ſeveral ingredients of Virtue 
enumerated. We find a definition of Virtue much the ſame for 
ſubſtance given by Plato, Men. * agdli briy itts The Luyns 18 The 
puoinns Purdueos 7d dewoy Vyyor iT Abys amigyalouile x) eis 70 acirey 
TI\G- ourleiyeon, Virtue is an habit of the Soul, by the cancurrence of 
the natural power, working that which is beſt, according to reaſon, and 
tending to the beſt End, From theſe Eſſential Ideas of Virtue we 
(1.) That true Virtue requires not 


ſikes of the beſt only a good work, or mater, but the beſt End, which muſt informe this 


End and beſt 


work. 


2., Al Virtues. 
have ons and the 


ſame 1dea- 


mater, as:the Soul the bodie. (2.) Hence allo it follows, that al 
Virtues bave one and the ſame uniforme, harmonious, ſimple Idea, ins 
that they procede al from the ſame drvine habits or principes, and 
tend to the ſame divine End. Thus Ariſtotle, Eth, kb. 2. cap. 6. 
*'E dn0] pi tyag damras, Tarlodana; IÞ xaxei,. Good men att ſimply and 
uniformely ſuch, but wicked men variouſly. Whence he addes : 73 
eyag nerdy 54 anoige, 7398 dyaldy T4 miropgopire , For ſin 15 infinite, 
but good 45 definite and uniforme. So Plato Protag. Pag. 329. ws.uiy 
T1 ily i «gel, whe Id avThs ifty # Sxavootmm, x) capeyoum, x; 601h- 
T« Virtue is one, but its parts are Righteouſneſſe, Temperance, and 
Holineſſe. So Plato Rep. 4. .Pag. 445. pol gaint)ai tv pr Eves 60+ 
Ths deslne, To me the face of Virtue ſeems to be one. Whence vir- 
tue is ſtiled by him Evugeria, Concent, and Euuuslela, Symmetric, 
and egueria, Harmonie, Whence alſo the Stoics held adyre ta dya- 
Ys be, Al virtues are equal, 
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to eAriſtotle's mind, we need not ſpend time in extracting his 
Idea-of Vice or Sin : for he himſelf acquaints us, . Ethic, lib. 5. Cap. 
1, yrootelat i oraylia itt; So Ths warlies, Acontrary babit is known 
by its contrary. As in Logic the aſhrmative being wel ſtated, the 
negative is eaſily diſcovered ;- ſoin Morals, virtue being wel ex- 
plicated, the Idea or face of vice is ſoon unmaſqued. Thus as vir- 
rue requires an Integritie of cauſes, and ful concurrence of al cir- 
cumſtances; - ſo Aripotle tels us, that vice procedes from any de. 
ſect of either moral cauſe, or circumſtance: as Erhic. lib, 3. cap. 
T0. Art. 5. yirdla: $8 7 apaghtor i pir int 4 I 5 iniy a5 d* 
n Id 371 iy; Gre, 4 T1 TotTaey, Vices ariſe either when men do 
what they ought not, or as they ought not, or when they ought not, or 
the like : 5. e. when there is any defect in Mater, or Forme and 
Manner, or Time, or ſuch like. Again, Ari#or. Eth. bb. 2. cap.s. 
tels us, as Goodas bounded by medtiocritie and Right Reaſon, and 
therefore uniforme; ſo Evil is boundleſſe and infinite. 5d udy 
auaglayey mornaxas ift, Td yer xaxdy 5% ameige, Sin is various; for 
Evil is infimte. Again, whereas he defines Virtue a Mediocritie, 
xar 3g03y aiyor, according to Right Reaſon; he tels ns, Eth. lib, 1, 
cap. 13: that Vice 1s &axo Tl mrgg # niyoy, ſomewhat beſides or beyond 
Reaſon. So Stobens, Ser. 1. «paglia mg. + 3g92y abyoy mpgbaos, Sin 
3s a tranſereſſion beſides right reaſon. Farther, AriFfotle, £th. lib. tels 
us,that Hixarby ict youuror th Troy @Sxby bot xrouor x; driooy, Fuſt 15 aw; 
ful and equal, but unjuſt legal and unequal : according to the Scri- 
ptural definition of ſin, «ueglie icy avoule, [i is an illeoalitic, or 
a tranſpreſſion of the Law. This Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 5. cap. 2. cals 
mugroula, a tranſoreſſion of the Law. SO Art. 7. Joxdi I} ins myginer 
uG- df var, an unjuſt man therefore ſeems tobe a tran(greſſor of 
the Law, The like Art. 138 73 ' dItxoy 73 mygroper x; T3 aviooy, 
what is unjuſt, is a tranſereſſing of the Law, and unequal. Yea cAri- 
ftotle concludes , Art. 24. quro tyag ( #- muggroula) auixer wires 
«Pixiay, xj nowby ist Teens aditias, This Tranjoreſſion of the Law 
eomprehendes al injuſtice, and is commun to al iniquitie. The like he 
layes down, Rhetor. lib. 1. cap. 9. where, having defined Righte- 
ouſneſſe to be a Viirtue according to-Law, he fſaies, dixie #3, 0 
lis Te 6xnbTUR 3x," w; $1rouOr, Unrighteouſneſſe is that, whereby we in- 
wade other mens rught s, againſt Law. So Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 10. "u5w 
$2 73 dhinciv 73 Badmwley inirla mes + reuer, To att unju$tly is Vo- 


$. 33. Having given a ful Idea of Virtue, and that according hat 


lintarily to burt again#t law. And, Eth. lib. 2. cap. 1. he ſaies, $73- 
me 


477- 


Vice ts. 


Ariſtotle's Phyſics,Gods general Canſalitie,&c. Book IV; 
Bp Bina werrds youdiire 47 bor, door &) ul Tv avrd motor duay- 
Tdyuor, The Wil of every Lawgiver 15 juch, as that they who att not 
accordng to it, ſin. . Thus alſo fin is ſtiled by his maſter Plate, dre- 
Zia Ataxit, douppereia aſymmetric, mrntortla Pleonexis, Or Exor- 
bitance 3 oppoſite to the Eutaxie, Symmetrie, and Mcdiocritic 
of Virtue. So Plato, dueginud ft rArretia, Vice is an Exorbitance, 
or intemperate Exceſſe. A Metaphor taken, from the ſuperabun- 
dance of any humor in the bodie, called wazorsia. Thence defin. 
Plat. Pag. 4.16. duaglia mes my # phy abyor, Sin is a prattice 
arainft right reaſon. SO again, 'Adixie t&1s vateonlunh vouor, Inju- 
ftice 13 an habit euerlooking or negletting Laws.' \\Whence tin alſo is 
held by Flato agufuia dragueia, Cc. But thus much for Ariftorle's 
Ethics in general. 

Ariſtotle's Ply- - $. 34, We now procede to Ariſtotle's Phyſics, wherein he af. 
ſics. ſerts and demonſtrates, (1.) God's Univerſal Concurſe as the 
1. Of God's « firſt Mover in al motions. So Fohan. Grammet. ity Ariſt. de Anima 
niverſal cauſa- pragem, Par,lo. v % Th euvonti wejs my Thad Jiaaery op Or ahed havi- 
litie as the fiſt gage, AuThans)] «5 Curav 70 4 xaviezus alrioy, eviryayey fav]dy. GH 
—_—_— Tl agdrlu aitiar  egxls 7 ruvieuvs* v, ono? vi 72 mgura; ruviy 
exivyroy Gra: & 3B xgrflro KivoiTe, th av 818 TR Kia. Why or os THI Kt 
ya * a5s & Gi0l Th artirnra, endyxy 33 TETOY xvuT2y BD dxipnToy + 
172 tfvpriiees 470, IT Hy doajaToOY, x, did tov, 1 TavTI yay, enoty, 
Sad TotauTns dog apyis iEigThTar 5 fegrds, xy © hou, MN + TiAwoy 
guoz0nityer D738 Smd3res Ts quannes diThas, drefairey x, Gin Ts iu. 
enuldag, x} wh tyteTauoy iy TeVTaS * Tus WFoings x} ir 7. oft} yauk- 
wvius x; ologgs. Ariſtotle, iz his ' Phyſics, about the End, diſputing of 
Motion, and wquiring into its cauſe, elevated himſelf to the firit cauſe, 
avid principe. of © motion. And he ſaid, that the firs mover ought to be 
immobile : for if he alſo ſhould be moved , the things moved would not 
continue #1 motion \, as if there were thyggs alwayes mobile, it neceſſa- 
rily follows, that their mobile would be immobile. Thence Ariſtotle 

extolling thefirſt mover, that he was mcorporeous, eternal, and omn 
rent, ſaes, that on ſuch a principe depends the Heayen and World. hor 
it behoveth a perfett Phyſiologiſt, after he bas handled the natural cau- 
ſes, not toreſt im theſe, but to aſcend to the ſeparate or ſupernatural. 
Thus Ariſtotle has done in his book, of Generation and Corruption. The 
Lame is mentioned by Ammonizs, in AriZt. Categ..as bciore $. 14. 
2. That the Soul See Simplicius in his comment. on Ariit, Phyſ, lib. 8. (2.) Ariſtotle 
is incorporzous alſerts alſoin his Phyſics the Immortaliue,.and Inmateralitic 0f 
«ud immortal. the human Soul. Sq Feh. Gramm. in Ariit. de anima prom. Pag. 7. 
. eAristotle, 


Ariotle, ſaith he, delivered a Canon proving. the Soul to be 
immortal. The Canon is this; 4 ano 2, F ivepy eres The xokas xet- 
you * imt9d)} x, ddr vole avroryor Ext Tha ivigytiar =-+ Gay iT*gs 
Xray vT0* Toe wid Luo ivigytiey yearly ovuart U} dvdynys 
x; @uTH yeh ras entry * Is wil tin xoust, cvubioirar Th airin- 
Toy xptir]oy ©) 7% aitks, We ouht, ſaies be, by the operation to judge of 
the Eſſence, becauſe every Eſſence has an operation ſiuted to it. — 
Again another Canon is this : Every Eſſence that has an operation ſepa- 
rate from the balie, mu#t of neceſſitie be ſeparate from the bogke : 
For otherwiſe the effef# wil be more noble than the cauſe. Then he 
proves the minor, that the Soul has operations ſeparate from, and in- 
, dependent on the bodie, as the contemplation of God, it ſelf, and other 
ſpiritual objetts. And Diogenes, in Ariftotle faics, that Ariſtotle 
held, 1Ww Juxlw aouualoy rar, that the Soul is incorporeons. 


Cir; $:35. Ariſtotle's Atetaphyſics or phime Philo ſpphie,&c. 479 


$. 35. As tor eAritothe's Metaphylics, Ammonins tiles them Ariſtotle's 342+ 
his Theologics. So Ammon. in Aris. Categ. pag. 11. © Ariitatle's taphyſicss 


© Theologics are thoſe he writ after his Phyſic Excrcitation, which 
© he cals Metaphylics ; becauſe it 1s proper to Theologic to treat 
© of things abovgNature. Hence AriFotle*'s Metaphylics palle in 
the Scholes under the ſplendid title of Natural Theologie ; though 
indeed 1t contains nothing but a few fragments, he procured from 
his Maſter Plato, and the more ancient Philoſophers (who tra 

ded much in Fewilh traditions) touching God, his Unitie, Veri- 
tic, Bonitic, cc. alſo the Angels, (which AriForle cais Intelli- 
gences) and of the Soul in its ſeparate ſtate, concerning which 
Ariſtotle ſometimes ſeems iniyew to helitate ; ſaying, 73. pulancy 
n#uiy agaris, what is future 45 to us uncertain,” Neither'can I per- 
ſuade my ſelf, that Ariſtotle's Metaphylics were of his own com- 
poſure; 1n as much as they want that accurate method, which his 
genuine workes are adorncd with : neither are they any thing elſe 
but a Rapſodie of ſome Mctaphyſic and Logic Philoſophemes 1n- 
artificially contempgred, as before $. 3. See Gaſſendus's Exercitat. 
Par zdox adverſus Ariſrot. But to cometo the generic nature of 
Ariſcotle's Mctaphylics, which he makes to be Sapience; waereot 


- hediſcourſeth at large in the Proeme to his Metaphylics,as "tis wel Ariſtorle's 2 


obſerved by Stobeus, Serm. 3. of Wiſdome, p. 50. my * Acxcoriace WG 722) 
Tho auThy &iroriulw copiay T6 Srmxanfiy x, meauTlu ginonogiar, x pare 
T4 ques, x Froxeyizy, 'T was Ariltotle's cuſroame to cal the ſame 
Sceence both Wiſdome, @nd the firſe Phileſophie, and Metaphyſics, and 
Theologie. Then ( Ariſtotle addes) vamnaufdrecte $3 myaror ah 

| 55 a0, 


* by hain the 
Phiilojorhte , 6! 
Theolog is 


48% ChardG@eriftic Proprieties of Sapience. . Book IV. 
Fair a%X wdnse weyre + coghy, us wikytran wh xalixaror Tyorre Thu 
Gancinulw evTay; fire F T6 yaMne yraret Surduiuey, x wide dv- 
= Y1yGTKnv, Taror oopiy Yi dxerbirigyy 1 # ID aoxanruTaOv 

aiTiar gopyTUy i) oft} wacay 6m nulu * x, i einrnuay $8 Ths avis 
$yi*x4 Xx; Ts Sſivas ae aigsrls Tony, waxes FD) gogiar, 3 mh  Saw- 

A charatter of 'Paivbyroy ivixe* x, TW dgxtroTiegy f Vanperions wimor TI) gopiny * 
_—_— _ « 9 div 6mTdr]ea + gopdy, a 6hTarl{y* oidly Ns of yarenotata 
arent  voeilyy Tels drfearors Bhi Th dice xaliass. nobpardTY 3 A aidhonuds 
x. Things moſt bet dxerfioaras ds If ironuey el udnce TH TgoTHY HD, Kc Firſt, We 
univſal. conce:ve a wiſe man knows althings ſo far as*tis poſſible; yer ſo, as that 

-be has not a particular | but only univerſal ] kyowlege of them. 

2. Things moſt (2..) Thence we count him a wiſe man, who is able to under ſtand things- 
difficult. difficult, not only ſuch as areeaſy. (3.) Farther we judge him moſt 
| og Je Cams wiſe in al Science, who moſt exailly conſiders, and underſtands the firſt 
4 Sapiente is Cauſes. (4.) And of Sciences, that which is eligible for it ſelf, and 
deſirable for 3t for its own knowleve 45 rather Wiſdome, than that which is deſirable for 
ſelf  wtseffett. (5.) Andthat Science which is more principal comes nearer 
Lat rar ag Sapience, than that which is ſubordinate: for it Crates not a wiſe man 
and Principal. ©9 take precepts from others, but to give precepts. 6.) And for the 
6. Sapience is of moſt part things moſt Univerſal are mo(t difficult to be known by men ; 
things moſt unt= for ſth things are moſt remote from ſenſe. (7.) Theſe alſo are the 
voſal and in- moſt accurate of Sciences, which are of things firſt. Thus Ariſtotle 
> Of -_R 10 his pune to his Metaphyſics, and Srobexs out of him. Where- 
ff, and moſt 1 we have a ful character of Sapience or Metapiylic, which is 
£xcellent, -here deſcribed both in relation to its ObjeCt and Nature. (1.) As 

for the object of Sapience, Ariſtotle ſaics it is, [1.7] Ot things 

molt Univerfal, and remote from” ſenſe. [2.] Of things 

moſt difficult, and excellent or rare. ['3.] Of the firſt prin- 

-cipes and Cauſes of things, as of God, &'c. (2.) As for the 

Nature of Sapience, Ariſtotle tels ns, it is © [1.4. Moſt deſirable 

| for it ſelf, and for its own knowlege, not for any effect, that flows 
Sapience » fromit. [2.7 It is the Architeonic or principal Science, not 


Metaphyſi:, miniſterial or Subordinate, &'c. Whence alſo «Ariſtotle addes, 
the moſt noble, * q 20 [4 fs ” 'Q FRY TY " 4 3 2a , SO \ auth 
divine, and ex- © @v 42 --< Mh _ Wy We 2 ve m _ ky *Y , 
cellent of at j61n inuvlies ion 3 nrnudy inn yay evrh avri; irorty Bay 1h Gefey 
Sciences. aiThu x; mecay TruoldTlu Smpaindlar, As we ſay aman is free, who 
ES 5 ſui juris, for himſelf, and not for another : ſo this Saptence is the 
Ariſtotle 4 Si* moſt free and noble of al Scienges ;, for it alone 1s for it wy , and not 
prone epp'ic2” for ary other Science : whence alſo it appears to be divine, and the moſt 
» ble to none but ; $6 : : 
G24,and things Exceilent of al Sciences. Theſe Characters, which Ar:ſrorle oo 
Diuint. | 0 


C.2.4.1. The Cynics Origine from Antiſthenes. 


of his divine Sapience or Metaphyſic, are applicable to no Sci- 
ence but the Contemplation of God and things Divine. For God 
alone is the Firſt and molt excellent Being, the firſt Principe and 
Cauſe of althings: and therefore the knowlege of him is the on- 
ly true Sapience, deſirable for it ſelf, and molt principal, divine, 
and excellent. This farther appears by the obje&t of Metaphy- 
ſics: For though Ariſrotle makes the Adequate Object of Meta- 
phyſics to be 73 3 Ens, Being in its moſt Univerſal latitude; yet 
the Principal Object he makes to be the Prime Being and Univer- 
fal cauſe of al other Beings, God himſelf, as did Plato his Ma- 
ſter before him, calling God ſometimes, evu7ody very being, ſome- 
times 73 wy7os By truely Being, ſometimes 73 aySroy 3y the 
Being, and moſt frequently 73 $y the Being, clothed with Unitie, 
Veritie and Goodneſle, &c. whence Ariſtotle alſo made Unitie, 
Veriticand Goodneſle AﬀeCtions of his Ens in Genere. 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Cynics, their SeF and Philo ſophie. 


Antiſthenes the father of the (ynics, and his Schole the Cynoſarges. 
They were called (ynics from their ſeveritie againſt vice, KC. The 
Profeſſors of Cyniciſme, Antiſthenes, Diogenes, Crates, Deme- 
trius, &c. The Genius of the Cynics, and their affimtie with the 
Stoice. Their Principes, (1.) To Live according to Virtue. 

| (2+) That Externe goods as Riches, Pleaſures, Honors, are not de- 

firable;, becauſe a wil man enjoys al good in God. (3. They dif- 
liked flaterie, and bore reproches with patience. (4..) They felted 
Impudence. (5.) They were great reprovers of Vice, ſpecially of 
Pride, yet guilty of the biekeff pride, (G.) re;etted al con- 
jeftural Science and Philoſophie, except Maral. (7.) They were 
Religioſe, but not ſo ſuperſtitioſe as others. (8. Their Fuſtice and 
Fidelitie. (g.) Thew priſing Libertie. The Cymic Philoſophie ori- 
Linally from the Tews. 


6. 1. TAving diſcourſed at large of the Platonic and Ariſtotelic 2%! origine of 
H Philoſophie, we now procede to the Cynic, which had *** k7 —_ fron 

its foundation alſo from Socrates's Schole, by eAnts/thenes the ,,1 yi; Schule 

Diſciple of Socrates; who being greatly pleaſed with thoſe Dil- the cyneſarges. 


Qqq courſes 
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why called Cy- 


MICS? 


Diogencs. 


Cynic Profeſſors 3; Anziſthenes, Diogenes, ec. Book IV, 
courſes of his' Maſter, which treated of Tolerance and Labor, 
inſtituted this Sect. © This Antiſthenes, the Head of the Cynics, 
(being by Countrie an Athenian, bnt by his Mothers fide a Phry- 
gian) after the death of his Maſter Socrates made choice of the 
Cynoſarges , a Schole at Athens juſt without the Gates, as the 
fittelt place to Philoſophiſe in; ſo called from zv»3; dgyi vas, the 
Temple of the white or ſwiſt Dog. - The origination of this name is 
wel given us by Heſychins : xvyboagyes Thr@- ige3s, Kc. The Cyno- 
ſarges is a ſacred place ſo called for this cauſe : They ſay, when Dio- 
mus ſacrificed to Hercules, there came a Dog, which ſnatching away 
a. leg of the Sacrifice; ran. away therewith, others fallawing him : and 
the place was ſo called from the whiteneſſe or velocitie of the Dog. 
Saidas has much the ſame, in Kwvoagyss. 

$. 2. From this Schole, the Cynoſaroes, ſome conceive Anti- 
ſchenes, and his followers, were called zuyixoi Cynics, and Anti- 
ſthenes himſelf, *Amaoxyay the Sincere Dog. So Heſychins Illuſtris. 
Others, 11 withers to the Cynics, wil have them to be ſo called 
from their Doggiſh impudence. Empiricus, in Pyrrh. 1. 1. c. 14. 
ſuppoſeth them to be called Cynics from their defending good 
men, but barking at the wicked. This is the moſt probable con- 
jeture. So Ammonius, in Categor, pag. 9. oi SF Kuyixzet v7; War 
A@vlo Pra 73 meppnriacindy x} wineyuley © x yeg Þ xvre packs Txeiy Te 
E1Abooger, x; Sraxerrinby. vaax]e!' wie Tois daxc|eiors, Toorairh I T0315 
bixelors* iro x, #701 Tegoievro wh x) nandloyre Tas aptlec, x Th xaT 
dgsllw Carlas, inigxerle If of vadeler Tels mdlec x) Tois x7! Ta maln 
Lao nd'y eons ew, The Cynics are ſo cailed for ther Libertie in 

oving Vice, and encouraging Virtue : For they ſay a dog has ſome- 
what of a Philoſophic ſagacutie or diſcretion. For be barkgs at ſtran- 
gers, and ſhakes bis tail in a fawning manner on Domeſtics. So theſe 
(ynics embrace and ſalute Virtues, and thoſe who lwve according to 
Virtue; but they flie upon end barke at paſſions, and thoſe who live ac- 
cording to paſſions, albeit they be Kings, The like Diogenes Laertius, 
who makes them to be ſo called, becauſe they were ſharpe re- 
provers of Vice, not regarding the taunts and abuſes put upon 
them, as hereafter. Theopompns commends eAntiſthenes above 
al the Diſciples of Socrates, as one indued with a great acumen 
of judgement, and ſweetneſle of diſcourſe; by means whereof he 
conld lead any man to what he would, See his Character at large 
in Diogenes Laertins and Hefychins Illuſtris. 

$. 3. Next unto Antiſthenes, Diogenes Sinopenſis,his Auditor, is - 
mo 


C 2. $.4. Affinitie between the Cynics and Stoics. 


prodigioſe Wit, as wil appear by his following ſayings, and 
greatly admired by Alexander the Great, as alſo by Baſe, in his 
Book Of reading Gentile books. Diogenes the Cynic had for his Di- 


ſciples Monimns Syracuſanus, Oneſicritus, and Crates the Theban. Craces. 


This Crates had for his Auditors, his Wife Hpparchia, her Bro- 
ther Metrocles, Menippus the Phenician , and Zeno the Father of 
the Stoics, whence iprang a great fraternitie and communion 
*twixt the Cynics and Stoics (as elſewhere). There followed 


alſo Demetrius Cynicus, who flouriſhed in the time of Domnrian the Demetrius. 


Ernperor, at Corinth ; and drew into one Syſteme al the Philoſo- 
phie of the Cynics. Philoſeratus, of the life of Apollonins, lib. 4. 
cap. 8. ſaies of him ; that for Learning's ſake he followed Apol- 
lonins, as Antiſthenes Socrates, &c, Seneca gives this Demetrins, a 
very large Character: So hb. 7. de Benef. cap. 1. Demetrins ſaies 
he, was very great, if compared with the greateſt. Again cap. 8. he 
was 4 man of exatt Wiſdome. Alſo Epiſt.62. He was the beſt of men : 
I admire- bim, why ſhould I not admire him? I have ſeen nothing 
wanting in him. Tens likewiſe , Annal. 16. cap. 34. gives an 
honorable mention of him. 


$. 4. As for the Genius of the Cynic Sect it is greatly extolled The Affnitie 


by Arrianus, in Epiftet, lib. 3, Diſſert. cap. 22. «| xuntous * where 
he ſets forth the Cynic Philoſophie as maſculine and generoſe. 
And indeed there was a very great Cognation betwixt the Cynics 
and Stoics. So Laertius bib. 6. having mentioned the agreament 
*twixt the Cynics and Stoics, as to their ſentiments of the chiefeſt 
Good, he addes: ins & xovorie 715 F Ivo Tebrars aigioroly Ray * 
thsy x + xwioudy oigixar ovrlouer in” dgarhn 3Sdy, There is a certain 
communion betwixt theſe two Setts : whence they. (the Stoics) ſaid 
Cyniciſme is a ſhort waie to Virtue. Laertins here points at Zeno, 
who honored the Cynic Set with this Elogie. And indeed no 
wonder, ſeeing he himſelf, who was the head of the Stoics, ſucked 
in a main part of his Philoſophie from Crares the Cynic. Yet the 
Stoics differed from the Cynics not only in externe habit, but alſo 
in Modeſtie; which was the main motive, that induced Zene 
to quit the Cynic Sect : for being commanded by Crates todo 
ſome unbecoming acts, his modeſtie made him refuſe, and quit 
Crates's Schole; as hereafter. The Afﬀinitie betwixt the Cy- 
nics and Stoics wil farther appear by their Principes and Pra- 


(ices, 
Qqq 2 $. 5. The 


moſt repute amongſt the Cynics ; who was indeed a perſon of 
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484 They ſought al in God, abhorred flaterie, &c. Book IV. 
- Theprincipes of -$. 5. The firſt main principe of the Cynics was, That our (hief 
Cyniciſme. End us, x hw dg#Iw tv, to live according to Virtue, Thus Dioge- 
F# beſet nes Laert. of Antiſthenes, Ty, Putayiyes alardry; Gra: Iiy Thr bv- 
l ” very, Sinalws, hefaid, That thoſe who would be immortal, ought 
ro live godly and juſtly ; which was the wgwrey daubis, or firlt prin- 
cipe of the Stoics alſo. And indeed there were ſcafce any of the 
Wiſer Philoſophers, but embraced this Principe : for they were 
al convinced of a vanitie and vexation, that attended ſenſible en- 
zoyments; asal{oof a more than ordinary beautie and ſweetneſle, 
which was appendent unto Virtue : only herein they greatly abu- 
ſed this commun principe, in that they made Virtue deſirable for 
it ſelf, and ſo their God. 

2. That Exter- $.6. 2, Hencealſo the Cynics afteted a mean, obſcnre, yea in- 
nal goods are deed ſordid kind of life, © Wherefore (faies Laertins in Anti- 
not aefrrable. « henes) they lived meanly, contemning Riches, Glorie, Nobili- 
©tie. Their Food was Herbs and cold Water ; their Houſes ob- 
That a wiſh * vious, and tubs, &c. Al which Cynic Mortification was foun- 
man enjoys al ded on that Principe of Diogenes, 346y wp ior rar undgrds S63%,* 
us JI uois Guoiar 7d ralywy xeiicer, It's proper to God to want 
nothing, and to thoſe who are ltke tro God, to make uſe of but few 
things, Whence alſo they aſſerted, that a Wiſe man enjoys althings 
in God. So Divgenes the Cynic (as. Laertins tels us) affirmed, 
©that Wiſe men enjoyed althings; becauſe althings pany to 
© God: and God was a friend to wiſe men : now among friends 
© althings are commun. Hence likewiſe they held, that Riches, 
© Honors, Pleaſures, and whatever the World admired ſhould be 
© contemned, Wherefore Crates Thebarus,'a Nobleman of great 
« wealth, ſold his patrimonie, and betook himfelf to Cynic Phi- 
© loſophie, upon the perſuaſion of D:ogtenes : and notwithſtanding 
© the importuaitie of his friends to the contrary, he abode fixed 
© in that opinion of the Cynics, undIvds Frho4%% praocopivias, That 
Philoſophers have need of nothing. Hence alſo they delighted much 
in frugalitie, according to that of Greg. Nazanzen. Ora. 23. 
touching Hero Alexandrinus : xuaunis 73 18 dur Srawluons, 73 63 
aTterrloy inaryions, 1 the Cynic Seit he accuſed their impietie, but 
praiſed their frugalitie. Laſtly, upon the ſame account they diſliked 
al public Games, ſhews, or pals-times. So Dvzogenes the Cynic 
ſaid, 735 S1oyvorexis ayoras weydnhe Favuale des drat, T he Dice 

nyſtac games were great miracles for fools. 1 
: : 7 


done ? meaning it was an 11 thing to be commended. Again, be- 
ing much applauded by a wicked man, he ſaid, d&yons wi 71 xaxdy 
digyeoues, 1 amin an Agonie, leſt I bave doneil. And Diogeres 
being asked, what beaſt bit moſt perniciouſly? replyed : off wi dyel- 
wy ovrogdyTus, Tf) Wh nuigar xhaat, Of wild beſtes the Sycophant, and 


C.2.4.8.Cynics affeFed Impudince,greatReprovers of Vice, 485 
3. Hencealſo the Cynics abhorred flaterie, and bore re- 3. Their abhor- 
proches with much patience and conſtance, Thence Antiſthenes Ying flaterie 


being commended, ſaid : 7j yay xardy mwrointa ; what il have 1 _ "ee 


of tame beſtes, the flatterer bites worſt, He ſaid alſo, my mggs ydew 


Abyor prarirlu dy ylrlw, 4 flatering oration is but an honey ſnare, As 
for bearing of reproches, the Cynics were very eminent, as Dio- 
genes Laertins acquaints us. Crates was wont induſtrioully to rail 
at whores, thereby tocxerciſe himſelf to bear railing: and when 
others ſcoffed at the deformitie of his face, holding up his hands 
he was wont to fay, 9djpe, Kearns, aig rghaauar x 1% nunt 06- 
uelOr, ic. Be confident, Crates, for thine eyes, and the reſ# of thy 
bodie : for thou ſhalt ſee Scoffers puniſhed, though now they bleſſe them- 
ſelves. Diogenes the Cynic being told, that many mocked him, he 
replyed ; aax' iyo 8 xartytAGuas, But it is not I that am derided. 


$. 8. 4, Hence the Cynics affected a kind of Impudence and 4. The cynics 
Immodeſtie, even in things diſhonelt. So it's ſaid of Crates, that affected a kind 
he lay with his Wife and had to dowith her in open place. So of 4mpudinces 


Diogenes. the Cynic did many things very unbeſeeming, which ren- 
dred him, among many, very ridiculoſe; but Diogenes Laertins 
gives this favorable interpretation of this his ſeeming excefle, 


lib. 6. pinescX Tags The yoo tDaonancs * xal ys tires Wakg Throy on + 


Iidbras, iraxa Te 7%; ork a2), 54 TegoiorI@ Thee, Diogenes (aid, 
that he imitated the e Maſters of the chorus, who admitted. ſome ex- 
ceſſe in their tone, that ſo other s might be reduced to a concent. Sothat, 
according to Laertius, theſe extravagant exceſſes and exorbitant 
impudencies of the Cynics were alſumed only to ſhame others out 
of Vices; but this their deſigne being not underſtood by the vul- 
gar, hence their Sect became contemtible and exploded. Thence 
Cicero, de Officizs 19. ſaies, that, * The Nation of the Cynics is 
© wholly to be expelled, for it is an enemie to Modeltte, without 
«which nothing can be right , nothing honeſt, Whence Sidonins 
tels us, that in his age there ſcarce remained any of the Cynic 


Sect. - 
$.9. 5- The Cynics were ſevere Cenfors and reprovers of 


Vice : whence ſome wil have them called xvyzei, as before. And p;ce, ſpecially 
Diogenes of 7". ; 


$» CYNICS greas 


reprovers of 


Cynicr rejeBed of Philo ſophie but Moral. Book IV. 
Diogenes the Cynic being ſenſible of this imputation, that he was 
eltimed of a curriſh biting diſpoſition, ſaid wittily : woregds $dxyea, 
I bite only Evil men. And as they were great Reprovers of Vice in 
general, ſo in a more ſpecial mayner of Pride. Thus Antithenes 
ſeeing a Veſſel wherein Plato had vomited, ſaid : yoalu why 3e& 
irrad)a * Tipoy It iy iga, I ſee his choler there, but 1 cannot ſee bis 
pride : meaning Plato had not yomited that up as yet. And Dio- 

Diogenes La- genes the Cynic coming into Plato's Schole, he goes-and treads 

ertius- upon his bed, or Philoſophiſing ſeat, with this expreſſion, wars 
Tho Iladror@- wroamebiay, 1 tread here on Plato's vain ſtudie, or 
proud Philoſoph:e. To which Plato replies : Joo, 6 Aroyire, 5% TVpe 
dragaiyes, Sora wh Terupatt ; O Diogenes, how much pride doſt 
thou manifeſt , whileſt thou ſeemeſt not to be proud? And indeed 
Plato ſpake truth : for Diogenes, and the reſt of the Cynics, under 
their externe and ſeeming ſelf-denial conceled much of real pride 
and ſelf advancement. For whiles they-ſeemed to reject the prai- 
ſes of others with one hand, they ſecretly received them with ano- 
ther : whiles they made a ſhew of being unwilling to commend 
themſelves, or to be commended by others, dads affect- 
ed the ſame, How oft did they, by underyaluing themſelves, en- 
deayor the more to be valued by others? Did they not embrace 
the ſhadow of humilitie for the ſubſtance ? yea violate the laws 
of humilitie, whiles they ſeemed to praCtiſe the ſame? And have 
we not now-adays a Sect of moroſe Profeſſors among our ſelves, 
who exaCtly follow the Cynics in their ſeeming humilitie but real 

+ Pride? For the higheſt ſelf. advancement is that which ariſeth 
from a pretended ſelf-abaſement. Thus the Cynics in words cry 
down pride, though in deeds they cry it up. Thence Demetrius 
the Cynic ſaid : ff Tervpwuiflor drfewr 73 5G hs Sis aferargiir, 73 
2 pegmpa xalaninzey , The height of Pride ſhould be taken away, but 
the ſenſe of it left. 

6. They rejetted $. 10. 6, The Cynics rejected al conjectural Sciences; as 

al Philoſophie, Aſtrologie, and Divination by dreams, &c. Whence Diogenes 

but morals the Cynic blamed the Mathematicians, who looked into the 
Mecon and Stars, but overlookt the things under their feet. He 

ſaid farther to one diſcourſing about Meteors, wdger Yav 5% 8eav7 ; 

when cameſt thou ont f heaven? Alſo to ſome affrighted at their 

ole things you do waking, you conſider not, 

© but thoſe things you imagine 1n your dreams you curioſely inquire 
<into. Yea they rejefted al Learning and Philoſophie, except mo- 
ral: 


486 


0 
. Lacr- dreams, he ſaid: <T 


4- 


4z/ 


C.2. $.12,8&c. Their Juſtice, eſtime of Libertie, &c. 497 
ral: bolding, that our End is, ri ner" agelluy ty, to live according 
ro Virtue. Hence they required in their Diſciples pure and chalt 
minds, So Antiſthenes, to a youth abuſed unto Sodomie, but wil- 
ling to be inſtructed by him, and demanding what was needful for 
him in order thereto, replied : B:Sareels xanrs, & yeapeis xas, 
x) Tirexid(s xa3 + roy megupalyey, 4 new book, a new pen, and 4 | 
new table: meaning a new mind 1s neceſſary for a Diſciple; as 
Diozen. Laert. in Antiſthenes. 

$.11. 7, TheCynics were very religioſe towards the Gods, 7. th:ir Religi- | 
yet not ſo ſuperſtitioſe as the Pythagorcans, and other Sets. 97 without ſu- 
Thence Diogenes the Cynic ſupping in the Temple, the Offals that #9" 
were left he took away, ſaying, es izegy pndiy Hf junrrgzy ciotkrer, 
N othing that is ſordid muſt enter into the Temple. Yet were they not | 
ſuperititioſely conceited about ceremonies of Religion : where- | 
fore Antiſthenes, after he had initiated himſelf at the Orphean | 


Oracle to ſtudie thoſe myſteries, a Prieſt telling him, that thoſe 
who were initiated in thoſe Rites ſhould partake of many things, 
wud after death : he replied, 7} by 3x Snlriozes, why then doeſt 
thou not dye ? intimating, that thoſe ceremonies and outward for- 
malities were not a good foundation to rely upon. 
$.12. 8. The Cynics were great admirers of Juſtice, Faith- 8. Their juice | 
fulneſſe, cc. So Diogenes was honored by Xeniades his Maſter, an4 faithful- 
who had found him very faithful, with this Charater , dya#3, 
Aeiuay tis Thu Gixiay ps eiotainnule, 4 food Demon has entred mine | 
houſe. And the ſame Diogenes, being upbraided by one for ſtamp- | 
ing money falſely, replyed : Time was when I was as thou now art ; | 
but ſuch as I now am thou wilt never be, Meaning, that he was / 
now quite another man. Whence alſo he ſaid touching living wel, 
ol. U5c i 74 nana Cor wi hae oor; why lrveſt thou, if thou haſt no care 
to le wel ? I | | 
6.13. 9. The Cynics were great Eſtimers of Libertic, as al 9. Eine of 1 | 
the Philoſophers generally were. Whence that ſaying rouching ®#*% | 
Diogenes the Cynic, ineieias megreivay undby , He preferred no- | 
thing more than Libertie. : ; p : | 
$. 14. 10; The Cynics held alſo with the Stoics, egerlw #- 3% 4 nee 
Saxllu, that Virtue was zeachable. Wherein they dittered from —— 
Socrates. More concerning the Cynics, their Dogmes and Inſti. 
tutions, ſee Diogenes Laertins , 1 Antiſthenes , «Auguſt. Cit. | 
Dei, lib. 14. cap. 20.. and lib. 19. cap. 1. with Lud. Fives | 
thercon. | 
$. 156, 


488 Zeno bis Origine and InſirnFors. Book IV. 


The Cynic Phi- $. 15. That the Cynics traduced the main of their Dogmes 
lofopbie from the and Inſtitutes originally from the Jewiſh Church may appear, 
Fewiſh Church -1 ) From what has been demonſtrated touching Socrates, and his 
originally. philoſophie,its being derived from the Jewiſh Church. (2.) From 
the origine of ſome of the Cynics, who were of Phenician extra : 
as Menippus the Phenician, &c. (3.) From the Cognation *twixt 
the Cynics and Stoics, who reccived their Philoſophie originally 
from the Jews, as it wil appear in the following Chapter, $. 8. 


__ CHAP. III. 
Of the Stoic SeF and Philoſophie, its origine, &c. 


(1. Zeno his Origine and Preceptors. (2.) His Schole the Stoa 
his inſtitution of the Stoic Set : his Charatter. (3.) Cleanthes his 
Charafter. (4.) Chryſippus, his repute among#t the Stoics. (5.) | 
Diogenes Babylonius, Antipater , Poſſidonius. (6.) Romare 
Stoics, Cato, Varro, Antoninus, Tullie, Seneca. (7.) Chriſtian 
Stoics. (8. Stoic Philoſophie but a corrupt derivation from the 
Zewiſh Theologie. (g.) Stoiceſme in general, and its combination 
with Socratic and Cynic Philoſophie, with its difference from the Pers 
patetic and New Academic. (10.) Particular Dogmes of Stoi- 
ciſme. [1.7] The Stoic Comprehenſion. [2.7] Stoic Metaphyſics ; 
of God, his Names, Nature and Attributes : workes of Creation 
and Providence: Fate and God's providence over Mankind. [_3. 
Stoic Phyſics;, the Soul: Stoic inwigagts. [4] Stoic Ethics. (1.) 
Appetition, and ſelf-preſervation with tolerance and abſtinence. 
(2.) That paſſions are irrational. (3. That the wiſe are only free. 
(4.) 3993s aiy@&. (5.) cwpvia. (6.) Virtue deſirable for u«t ſelf. 
The corruptions of Stoiciſme, and its oppoſition to Chriſtiamtie. 


Of Leno bis $. N Ext to the Cynics follow the Stoics, who received their 
vrigine,and In- origine from them, by Zeno the Founder of their Sect, 
firuttors. who was ſometimes Scholar to Crates, This Zeno was born at 
Cittium, a Greek Sea-Town in the Iſle of Cyprus. So Strabo, lib. 

14. Kirlor Yy e phe naugby. reuliy Ber Ziywr, 6 Ths EToixhs ai» 

piozas eyynyiras, Cittium has 4 Port which may be ſhut : hence 

ſprang Zeno the Prince of the Stoic Sel, This Cittium was pag 

an 


C.3. $.2. Zeno Founder of the Stoic St, his CharaFer. 489 
and inhabited by a Colonie of the Phenicians: whence Zeno was 
by ſome ſtiled the Phenician, Thence Cates cals him the little 
Phenician, as Suidas 1n Zeno. Zeno being according to Laertins, 
about 17. years of age (or as Perſeus 22.) took a Voyage to 
eAthens, whither he was inclined, as wel by his particular pro- 
penſion to Philoſophie, as by his bulineſſe, which was to ſel ſome 
purple, which he had brought out of Phemicia, as ſome wil have 
it. Though Laertis ſeems to make the only ground of his V OY- 
age into Grece to be for traffic : but being robbed by Pirats, or 
Shipwrackt, he thence took occaſion of going to Athens : where 
conſulting the Oracle, how he might live belt; anſwer was made, 
# guy yeoligelle Tois vexggis, If be would tintture himſelf with the co- 
lor of the dead, 4.e. converſe with them, &c. which underſtand- 
ing of ſtudie, he betook himſelf, with great diligence, to read the 
Books of the Ancients; and ſo came into familiaritic with Cates 
the Cynic : but being,as Laertius tels us, aiſuay i; mezs Thy xwi- 
alw draryurliar, too modeſt for the ( ynic Impudence, leaving Crates, 
he applicd himſelf to Srz/po the Megaric Philoſopher ; From him 
he betook himſelf unto Xenocrates. He heard alſo Polemo the Aca- 
demic, as Cicero liþ. 1. Queſt, Acad. 

$. 2. Zeno having been long an hearer of others, endeavored to Zeno's inftitu- 
correct what was amiſle in them, and at length thought good to 749" of the Stoic 
inſtitute a new Sect : for which purpoſe he made choice of the —_—_— —_ 
moixhan che, the painted Porch, ſo named from the Pictures of Po- : 
ly:natus, otherwiſe called NInoraydxle,@-, where inthe time of the 
-30 Tyrants near 1400,” Citiſens were put to death, So Laertius Zeno in tents 
Us Th moixiay 507 Ty & Tieroraraxieig xarnyily, Io bd Ths yeagns Th 474d Athenien- 
Tleavyrere woixiny, Here Zeno walked and Philoſophited ; whi- - eftymioſuit, 
ther reſorted many Diſciples, who (as Laertins addes) were =_— inf 4 
Sao This Sous E7wixet, from this Stoa called Stoics. Zeno was indeed yam conſecrs- 
a perſon of great IntelleCtuals and naturals, as it appears by the vent : dubiiſq 
oppoſition made againſt him by Carneades, who was fain, in his **mporibus cla- 
engagements againlt Zeno,to purge his head with whiteHellebore. _ >. 
And as his worth was great, 1o his reputation amongſt the Athe- ;,,,.::. ieites 
nians was not little : For by the Philolophic which he taught, and- undiq; juventus 
by the practice of his Life conformable to that Doctrine, Zeno non Attica ſo- 
gained ſo high an eſtimation amonglt the Athenians, that they __—— —_ 
depoſited the Keys of their Citie in his hands, with their Liber- 7? _— ay 
ties. His name was alſo much honored by his own Country-men, ygrnjus, Hiſt. 
as wel at Cyprus, as at Sidoz. See Stazley of Stoic Philoſophie, and Phil, 1.3. c. 16. 

Rrr Dyzogenes 


4906 Cleanthes,Chryfippus, Diogenes Babylonius. Book IV. 
Diogenes Laertius of Zene , who farther addes, that Zeno being 
ſeni1ble, what gain he had by Philoſophie, was wont to ſay touch. 
ing his loſles at Sea, which were the occaſion thereof, yu; Juraiure 
$74 revevdynra, 1 made a proſperons voiage, when I ſuffered ſhip- 
wrack,, &c. 

Zeno's Succeſ= &F. 3. Zen of Cittinm was ſucceded by Cleanthes Aſſins his Audi- 
for Cleanthes tor, who, by reaſon of his unwearied labor and indefatigable ſtu- 
bis Charactire je, was termed another Hercules; alſo #p«dr7ang, becauſe he 
employed himſelf in drawing water by night, that ſo he might 
by day employ himſelf in his ſtadies. Thence that of Arrianus, 
Epift. lib. 3. cap. 17. 7 KaedyOns due gordCay x; dvlacy, Where is 
Cleanthes , who together followed his ſtudies, and drew water ? 
Tlie gives him an high Character,calling him the father of the Sto- 
ic#, as lib. 3. de Natura Deorum. And Simplicius, Commentar. in 
Enchirid. Epitteti tels ns, © that he was ſo far honored by the Ro- 
© man Senat, that they appointed his Statue to be erected at Aſſium, 
<a Citie of Eoks, where he was borne, And certainly the Frag- 
ments of his Workes, which yet remain, argue him to have been 
a perſon of great worth as to Philoſophie. We find 37, Heroic 
Verſes with an Hemiſtich of his in Stobeus's Phyſic Eclogues : alſo 
5. lambics turned into Latin in Serece Epi 107. likewife 4. He- 
Chryſappus. —ToICs in Clemens Alexanar. lib. 5, 5peu- belides Profes in Sextus ; and 
Reliquit diſci- 7ambics in Plutarcy, and Galen, with others. 
pulumChryſip-. 6, Cleanthes's Auditor and Succeſſor was Chryſippus; who was: 
v9. — borne at Sole a Town of {thcia, (whence came the name Soleciſme) 
Phj and of great repute amongſt the Stoics, according to that -old 
unde Chryfip- ſaying of Laertius : #3 ul} yag iy Xgvornn@, In &r 3 coa, unleſſe 
peum  acu- there had been a Chrylippus, the Stoa had not ſubſiſted. So T xllie, kb. 
men:quitamen'; Þ F;zibxs : © Nothing, fates he, belonging to the Stoic Philo- 
Ge ville: 6. ſophie was pretermitted by Chry/ippus, He writ an excellent Dif- 
Ram ſpinoſo courſe of Providence, out of which Arlzs Gellus (lib. 6. cap. 2.) 
acumine Quz- has colle&ted ſome heads, of which yet Laertius, who has writ 
fronum.Lip/us his life, makes-no mention. | 
_ at Conſt. c. - 6 5. (hryſippus was heard, and ſucceded by Diogenes Babylonius: 
Diogenes Ba Diogenes by Amtipater , and Antipater by Poſfidomus. We find al 
byloniu. theſe mentioned together by Galen, or who ever elfe were the 
Author i o1xeobov iccelas, initio : Tire N Zivay 6 Kirlius dxiinueny* 
3515 cuindy qraocogiay files & wilerniges fY abyor KagdpOus © of TH7%- 
Xporra@ dxdt @; Thu iwoiey eyoylu wilcanavhe * 54 Is Aroyione 
Befuadn@ axcarhs 1890105, 'Arlimd te nabnyuli; yi ors* Tire $8 
TlooefoyGr 


C. 3. $:6,7. Antipater,'Pollidonius : Rowan Stoics, Bcc. 


Ilovndtdni@ angjals , This man was heard by Zeno of Cittium, who 

invented the Phuloſophie of the Stoics, whoſe mode of Fhiloſophiſing was 

followed by Cleanthesz of whom Chrylippus was an Auditor, who 

followed the ſame Inſtitution : of this man Diogenes Babylonius was 

Haditor, as alſo « Haſter of Antipater z of whom Pollidonius was 

_ Diogenes Babylonius was he, who in the Second Punic 
Var (P. Scipio and M. Marcellus being Conſuls) was together 

with Carneades the Academic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic ſent by 

the Athenians to Rome on Public Embaſlage, as Cicero lb. 4. T uſcul. 

Diogenes Laertins, in Diogenes the Cynic, tels us, that he was borne 

at Seleucia, and called Babylonian fromthe viciniticof Place. The Antipater $i- 

Diſciple of this Diogenes Babylonius was Antipater Sidonins, whom donius. 

( icero de Officiis lib. 3. cals the moſt acute perſon. Seneca Epiſt. 92. 

reckons him amonglt the famoſe Heroes of the Stoic Sect. He 

 wasof Sidon, and thence termed Sidonius. The Diſciples of Anti- 

pater were Panetins, as alſo Poſſidonius. This Poſſidonius was Ori- Poſlidonius, 

ginally of Syria, though he choſe rather to patle for a Rhodian, 

as Strabo and Atheneus. Strabo lib. 16. ſaics he was moxuuetiicel@;, 

the moſt learned of his Age. Alſo kb. 14. that he had the Admini- 

ſtration of the Rhodian Republic. 

6. 6. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral others amongſt the Ro- Reman Stoics. 
mans who may juſtly be reputed of the Stoic SeCt; as Tubero, 

Cato, Varro;, and after them Thraſens Paetus, Helvidins Priſcus, Cato. 
Rubellins, Plautus, with M. Antoninus the Emperor, in whoſe time Yarro- 
no Sect flouriſhed ſo much as the Stoic, according to Sextus Em- ome 
piricus. Twllie ſeems moſtly in love with this Sect; as in Tſcud. 4. Tullic. 
where he ſeems to make them almoſt the only laudable Sect. How 

far Seneca was inclined to this Set is evident enough by his Epi- Seneca, 
ſtles: Epi. 83. hecals it the moſt valiant and holy Sett;, and de 

Conſt. Sap. cap. 1. he faies, © There was ſo much difference *rwixt 

« the Stoics and other Profeſſors of Wiſdome, as there was *twixt 

© men and women. Seneca received the Principes of Stoic Philo- 
ſophie from Sorion, whom he acknowlegeth to be his Preceptor: 

So Epiſt. 49. and 58. 

6. 7. Yea not onely amongſt the Gentiles but even amongſt Clri/ian Stoics, 
Chriſtians many were much drencht in Stoic Philoſophie, So Pan- 
renus Biſhop of Alexandria, who, as Jerome acquaints us, © was 
« ſent to the Indian Brachmans to preach Chriſt among them, that 
« ſo, if it might pleaſe God, this Chriſtian Philoſopher might con- 
*yert thoſe Pagan Philoſophers. Diſciple to this Pantenus was 
Rrr 2 Clemens 


Cleamtbhes, Chryfippus, Diogenes Babylonius. Book IV. 
Diogenes Laertius of Zeno , who farther addes, that Zeno being 
ſent1ble, what gain he had by Philoſophie, was wont to ſay touch. 
ing his loſles at Sea, which were the occaſion thereof, yay 2uraiue 
874 vevevdyura, 1 made a proſperons voiage, when I ſuffered ſhip- 
wrack,, &c. 

Zeno's Succeſ= &F, 3. Zeno of Cittinms was ſucceded by Cleanthes Aſſins his Audi- 

ſor Cleanthes tor, who, by reaſon of his-unwearied labor and indefatigable ſtu- 

bis Chara. Jie, was termed another Hercules; alſo #p«dyrans, becauſe he 
employed himſelf in drawing water by night, that ſo he might 
by day employ himſelf in his ſtudies. Thence that of Arrianus, 
Epift. lib. 3. cap. 17. IG KagdrOns due gordtey x, dvlnay, Where is 
Cleanthes , who together followed his ſtudies, and drew water ? 
Txlke gives him an high CharaCter,calling him the father of the Sto- 
ict, as lib. 3. de Natura Deorum. And Simplicius, Commentar. tn 
Enchirid. Epitteti tels ns, © that he was fo far honored by the Ro- 
* man Senat, that they appointed his Statue to be erected at Aſſiom, 
6a Citie of Eokis, where he was borne. And certainly the Frag- 
ments of his Workes, which yet remain, argue him to have been 
a perſon of great worth as to Philoſophie. We find 37. Heroic 
Verſes with an Hemiſtich of his in Srobeuss Phyſic Eclognes : alſo 

5. lambics turned into Latin in Senece Epi. 107. likewiſe 4. He- 

Chryſppus, —Toics in Clemens Alexanar. bib. 5, 5peu. beſides Profes in Sextus ; and 

Reliquit diſci- Zambics in Platarcry, and Galen, with others. 

pulumChryſip-- 6 1. Cleanthes's Auditor and Succeſſor was Chryſippus; who was: 

pum, acutiſſi- | "at Solea Town of (hcia, (whence came the name Soleciſme) 

mum omnum | . . 

Philoſophorumand of great repute amongſt the Stoics , according to that -old 

unde Chryfip- ſaying of Laertins : «i pl} yug iy Xgvornn ©, in &r hf coa, unleſſe 

peum acu- theyre had been 4 Chryſippus, the Stoa had not ſubſifted. So Tillie, bb. 
men-:quitamen 1 1, F;ibxs : © Nothing, faies he, belonging to the Stoic Philo- 
rior an ſophie was pretermitted by Chryſippus, He writ an excellent Dif 

Fam ſpinoſ» courſe of Providence, out of which Arles Gellius (lib. 6. cap. 2.) 

acumine Quz- has collefted ſome heads, of which yet Laertius, who has writ 

ftionum.L/p/us his life, makes-no mention. | 

_ at Conſte 6 - g, 5. (bryſippus was heard, and ſucceded by Diogenes Babylonins: 

Diogenes By- Diogenes by Antipater , and Antipater by Poſfidomus. We find al 

bylonius. theſe mentioned together by Galen, or who ever elſe were the 
Author i g1neoboy igcelas, mmitio : Tis N Zivur 6 Kirhevs dxiinony* 
3515 $6indy grnocoglay ifedes” & wileniger Y by or KagdpOus © oþ 7H7%- 
Xpr17a@ dxzydif @; Thu iwoley tywylw wileainule * T4 Is Aroyfione 
Befuadr@ drngarhs yoryores, 'Arliad te xabyyulis yiyors* Tire $8 

Ilooadoy Gr 
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C.3. $:6,7. Antipater,'Pollidonius : Rowar Stoice, Bcc. 

Iloonddy:@ ingjals , This man was heard by Zeno of Cittium, who 

invented the Phuloſophie of the Stoics, whoſe mode of Fhiloſophiſing was 

followed by Cleanthes ; of whom Chryſippus was an Auditor, who 

follawed the ſame Inſtitution : of this man Diogenes Babylonius was 

Fditor, as alſo « Haſter of Antipater z of whom Poſlidonius was 

_— Diogenes Babylonius was he , who in the Second Punic 
Var (P. Scipio and M. Marcellus being Conſuls) was together 

with Carneades the Academic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic ſent by 

the Athenians to Rome on Public Embaſlage, as Cicero lib. 4. T uſcul. 

Diogenes Laertins, in Diogenes the Cynic, tels us, that he was borne 

at Seleucia, and called Babylonian from the viciniticof Place. The Antipater $i- 

Diſciple of this Diogenes Babylonius was Amtipater Sidonins, whom donius. 

( icero de Officiis lib, 3. cals the maſt acute perſon. Seneca Epiſt. 92. 

reckons him amonglt the famoſe Heroes of the Stoic Sect. He 

 wasof Sidon, and thencetermed Sidonins. The Diſciples of Anti- 

pater were Panetius, as alſo Poſſidonins. This Poſſidonius was Ori- Poſlidonius, 

ginally of Syria, though he choſe rather to pale for a Rhodian, 

as Strabo and Atheneus. Strabo lib. 16, faics he was woxuueticel@;, 

the moſt learned of his Age. Alſo kb. 14. that he had the Admini- 

ſtration of the Rhodian Republic. 

6. 6. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral others amongſt the Ro- Roman Stozcs. 
mans who may juſtly be reputed of the Stoic SeCt; as Tubero, 

Cato, Varro;, and after them Thraſens Patus, Helvidins Priſcus, Cato. 
Rubellins, Plautus, with I. Antoninus the Emperor, in whoſe time Yarro- 
no Sect flouriſhed ſo much as the Stoic, according to Sextus Em. *omnuse 
piricus, Twllie ſeems moſtly in love with this Sect; as in Twſcud. 4. Tullic, 
where he ſeems to make them almoſt the only laudable Sect. How 

far Seneca was inclined to this Seft is evident enough by his Epi- Seneca, 
ſtles: Epi. 83. hecals it the moſt valiant and holy Seit ,, and de 

Conſt. Sap. cap. 1. he faies, © There was ſo much difference *rwixt 

« the Stoics and other Profeſſors of Wiſdome, as there was *twixt 

© men and women. Sereca received the Principes of Stoic Philo- 
ſophie from Sotiov, whom he acknowlegeth to be his Preceptor: 

So Epiſt. 49. and 58. 

6.7. Yea not onely amongſt the Gentiles but even amonglt Criſtian Stoics, 
Chriſtians many were much drencht in Stoic Philoſophie. So Pan- 
tenus Bilhop of Alexandria, who, as 7erome acquaints us, © was 
« ſent to the Indian Brachmans to preach Chriſt among them, that 
«ſo, if it might pleaſe God, this Chriſtian Philoſopher might con- 
* yert thoſe Pagan Philoſophers. Diſciple to this Pantenus was 
Rrr 2 Clemens 


WM», 


492 Stoic Philo ſophie from Jewiſh Theologie. Book IV. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who oft diſcovers his affection to the Stoic 
Philoſophie. That which 'made this SeCt ſo pleaſing to many 
Chriſtians, as wel as Pagans, was the Gravitie of their conver- 
ſation, their Contemt of terrene good, their Moderation in the 
uſe of creature-comforts, and Patience in the want of them : 
Hence Jerome, on Eſa. 10, ſaies: © the Stoics do in many things 
© agree with our Dogmes. 

That theStois $.8. And indeed no wonder if the Stoics agreed very far with 
Philoſophie was the Chriſtian Religion as to morals; ſeeing the choiſelt of their 
oy — - notions were but corrupt derivations and traduCtions from the $a. 
the Tow Th;. cred fountain of 1ſ-ael : which wil be evident from theſe particu- 
6logit, lars. (1.) The Stoics Morals were but rivulets ſtreaming from 
the Socratic Philoſophie, which, as we have before demonſtrated, 
had its origine from Jewiſh Morals delivered by Solomon and 
others. (2.) Zeno the Founder of the Stoic Sect was (as we have 
before ſhewen F. 1.) native of Ctizm, a Phenician Town in Cy- 
prus, and ſo of Phenician extract. Now (as we have elſewhere 
demonſtrated at large) the Phenicians had familiar converſation 
with the Jews, and great notices of their Doctrines, ſpecially 
ſuch as were moral. That Zero traduced the choiſeſt parts of his 

Philoſophie from the Phenicians and Jews is wel obſerved by Hor- 

nins Hiſt, Philoſ. lib. 3. cap. 16. © It is eaſie for any to underſtand 

* whence Zeno attained to ſo great Sapience. For ſeeing he had 

© his origine from Gertium, which received Phenician Colonies, we 

© need no way dout, but that he drew from their Monuments and 
© Myſteries thoſe his contemplations, which do ſo much accord 
< with Divine Veritie; ſpecially ſuch things as he delivered touch- 
- ©<ingProvidence. Cyprus is near Paleſtine and e/£gypt , yea inha- 
©bited by Colonies from both, &c. (3.) Yea in Gprus, where 

Zeno ſucked in his firſt breath and inſtitution, there were many 

Jews, as Gretins, on eHath. 22. 23. © In Cyprus (faies he) whence 

© Zeno was, there were ever many Jews. (4. Antipater, a great 

Maſter of the Stoic Philofophic, was alſo of S:4or, a Phenician 

Town bordering on Fudea z and thence had great advantage for 

the acquainting himſelf with the Jewiſh Inſtitutes and Morals, as 

$.5- (5.) Laſtly many of the. Stoic Dogmes are apparently of 
Jewiſh origination; as the Stoic aiy@ aregualinds Spermatic word, 
whereby the Univerſe was framed ; which is evidently a deriva- 
tion from Ger. 1. 1, Alſo the Stoic 2anvgwcrs, Or final conflagra- 
#:0n and purification of althings by fire, is evidently no other wm 
ome 


C.3.$-9, Ftoics conſent with Cynics, &c. | 493 
{ome broken tradition of £noch's, or ſome Jewiſh prophecie of the 
laſt conflagration; as elſewhere we may prove. The truth of 
this poſition wil farther appear from the following Dogmes of 
Stoiciſme, 

$. 9. Firſt that Stoiciſme was but a branch of the Socratic Phi- of Stoiciſme in 
loſophie 1s ſufficiently apparent both from their agreament in 8#n#74l, and its 
mater, and alſo from the aſſiſtance Zeno had from Socrates's Dif. ©29nation 
ciples. The Stoics alſo held a very good correſpondence and ac- ge 

: , . : The Stoics con- 

cord with thoſe of the Old Academe, But their chiefeit communi- þjre with the 
on was with the Cynics: For Zero their Founder was firſt inſtituted Cynics. 
in Cyniciſme under (rates; whence there ſprang a great Frater. 
nitic *twixt the Cynics and Stoics, as 1n the tormer Chapter, $. 4. 
The Stoics ſtood at a great diſtance from and conteſt with the Pe. 
'ripatetics about the agreament of Natural and Moral good. The 
Stoics held that things honeſt were disjoined from things commo- 
dous, toro genere, in their whole Nature: The Peripatetic held Their difference 
their difference to be only gradual. Some thought this Contro- with the Pert- 
verlie *twixt theStoics and Peripatetics to be only verbal: So An. P49%- 
tiochns, Varro's Preceptor, who compoſed a Book of the Concord 
*twixt the Stoics and Peripatetics. But Cicero, hb. 1. de Nat. Deo- 
71m, contradicts him thus : *I wonder that eAntrochns, a perſon 
© ſo greatly acute, ſaw not that there was an huge diſtance *twixt 
© the Stoics, who disjoined things honeſt from things commo- 
© dous, not only in name but retro genere; and the Peripatetics, who 
© compounded things honeſt with things commodous, ſo as they 
© ſhould differ amongſt themſelves in magnitude and degrees only, 
*notin kind. For this is not a ſmal diſſenſion of words only, but 
©avery great difference of things. Yet in ſome things the Stoics 
and Peripatetics agreed ; for they both made 392g aby@, right 
reaſon the meaſure of good and evil : they both made Virtue de- 
firable for it ſelf,, &c. The Stoics alſo differed much from thoſe of 
the New Academie, who ſtiffely allerted an dxaraantiey, or 1 
comprehenſion. For Zeno had ſharp and perpetual conflicts with Ther conteſt; 
eArceſilas, who inſtituted the Second Academie and the Acade- — OO 
MiC dxaraanliey. Whence alſo Carneades, who was the Inſtitutor "pn 
of the third or New Academie, writ ſharpely againſt Zeno the 
Stoic, his Books, as Au!. Gel.zus lib. 17, cap. 15. 

$. 10. As for the particular Dogmes of Stoiciſme, the Stoics The p3ri#caiar 
held, 1. That there are certain, commun principes or Ideas in 299% 9 219% 


men, which they called zaraaies, Cmprehenſions, in oppolition ; 1,» x, 
ty 


594 'Stoic Notions of God, bis Names, &&c. Book IV, 
tothe Academic axararniiay, incomprehenſion , introduced by 
Arceſilas. © Kendandis was firit uſed in this ſenſe by Zeno;, and that 
ina fenſe Metaphoric and borrowed frum things apprehended by 
the hand; which alluſion he expreſſed by ation : for ſhewing his 
hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, this he made the image. of 
Phantaſie : then bending them a little, this he made a ſymbol of 
aſſent : then compreſſing them and cloſing his fiſt, this he made 
to be comprehenſion; which, accotding to the Stoics, is a firme 
and certain knowlege. For ſay they, whatſoever is underſtood is 
comprehended by the mind one of theſe two waies : either (1.) 
By evident incuriion, which Laertins ſtiles a knowlege by ſenſe; 
or (2.) By tranſition from Evidence, termed by Laertixs colle- 
tion by Demonſtration, of which they make three kinds. ['1.] 
Aſlimilation : Soa perſon is comprehended by his picture. [2.7] 
Compoſition: as of a Goat and aa Hart is made Hirco-cervus, 
[3.] Analogie : which is either by Augmentation, or Dimi- 
nution. 

2+ The Stoics £4, 11, 2. Asto Metaphyſics the Stoics held, as Laertins tels 
Rt _ us, (1.) #r 76&yar I6dy, fc. God was but one, called by ſeveral 
N47 MA names, VIZ. vis the e Mind, uoigg Fate, Als Fupiter, &c. (2.) 
They defined God ; @uy I &ivar Fae abdralor, noyindr, Thawor, 
3 yorggy U ewieiunie, xex? Tarrds drinifuxloy, Tegronrindr bop, 
&c. Gods a Living, Immortal, Rational, Perfett Being, or untel- 
lettual in happineſſe, void of al Evil, providential over the world, not 
of human forme, Maker, and as it were Parent of the Univerſe. AC- 
cording to Plutarch, Philoſoph. Placit. 1,6, The Stoics define God, 
A ſpirit ful of intelligence, of a fiery nature, having no proper forme, 
but transforming himſelf into whatſoever he pleaſeth. So Laertins aC- 
quaints us, that they held God to be the fr moſt pure Being, whoſe 
eſſence was comprehenſive of,and diffuſed through al beings. (3.) The 
Stoics aſlerted likewiſe, that God was Jobagl& » dyirnil@, inge- 
nerable and incorruptible. We underſtand by God, faith Antipater, 
a living Nature or ſubſtance, happy, incorruptible, doing good to man- 

kind, &C. 
*Got's Creatim F$. 12. Touching God's Workes of Creation and Providence, 
end Providence. Laertius informes us, that the Stoics held, God to be the firſt Cauſe 
of althings, and as the fetus is conteined in the Seed, i1w x, 6y10 anug* 
puerixdy Aber GyTa 74 xbous, So alſo God is the Spermatic Word of the 
Univerſe, according to Foh. 1. 1, 2, They affirme alſo (addes 
Laertins) # $8 xbouoy Uni x7! rev x} weqvorer, That the Uiiverſe 


Was 


C.3. $.1x,&c. Providence, Fate 3 ard of the Soul. 


was framed according to infinite Wiſdome, and previſion or Providence : 
according to Ger. 1. 31. God ſaw. Touching God's Providence of Providence. 


over the World , the Stoics aſſert (as Plutarch. Placit. Philoſ”) 
© That God is an operative artificial fire, Methodically ordering 
© and effecting the generation of things, comprehending in himſelf 
*al that Prapty Thecilu, Probific Virtue, whereby every thing is 
© produced according to Fate, This ſeems the ſame with the Pla- 
tonic uy) % xbowe Univerſal Spirit , traduced from Gen. 1. 2. 
which is tarther evident from their notions of Fate ; which Zeno 
makes not to differ much from Nature and Providence, Chryſippus 


defines Fate, 4 ſpiritual power governing the world orderly : or an Of Fatts 


eternal indeclinable ſeries / in comming and implicating it ſelf 
by eternal orders of conſequence, of which it is compoſed and connetted : 
or the reaſon of the world : or the law of althings in the world gover.. 
ned by Providence. Panetins the Stoic expreſlely aſſerts Fate to be 
God. Though many of the Fathers, as Fſftin Martyr, Apol. t. 
Ireneus, Epiphanius with others diſpute vehemently againlt this 
Stoic Fate, Of which ſee more Philoſ. General. P. 2.1. 1.c. 3.5. 5. 


The Stoics held alſo, * that the Gods had a more particular pro- God's provi- 
< yvidence over mankind , which is manifeſted by this, that al 4-2 over Mar» 
<things in the World were made for the uſe of Man.. Hence alſo kind: 


they held with Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and the reſt, certain 
Demons, which had inſpection over, and compaſſion for men. So 
Laertins in Zeno : gant SN fyai xal Tiras Aciuoyas dyfIgyror gvund- 
Har Eyovlas — intala; ff drlgandoy mexyudrar x *Hywas Tas 
Sante tiuans ff arebaluy $uyas, They ſay that there are certain 
Demons, which ſympathiſe with men, and are Inſpettors of human af- 
faires: alſo, that Heroes are the ſouls of good men ſeparated from 
their bodies. That theſe Demons were but Satanic Apes of the Jew- 
iſh Meſſias, we have demonſtrated, Philoſoph. Gen. P. 1.1. 3. c. 4. 
SeFF. 4. as Court, Gent, P. 3. B. 2.c. 2. 


$. 13. Touching Natural Philoſophie the Stoics held, (1. The Sozcs Phyſics. 
Soul to be a ſpirit connatural and immortal. So Laertivs, 1n Zeno : 7+ of the Souls 
Tha t 2. The eTuew® 
Figs 


TevTlu- I Sra 7) cvugris nuir mreiua s 7 Idraloy Siybrey 
the ſoul is a ſpirit connatural to us, and permanent after death. (2.) 
They aſſerted alſo the final conflagration of the World by fire, 
which-they called 2avgecrx, and traduced originally from the 
Jews,. though immediately from the Phenicians, as Grotizs at- 


firmes. This (faies he) Zenmo received from the Phenicians, as - 


Philoſ. Gen, P.2.1..1.C. 3.4. 3. 
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2494 'Stoic Notions of God, bis Names, &&c. Book IV, 
to'the Academic axeramniar, incomprehenſion , introduced by 
Arceſilas. © Kerdand ig was firit uſed in this ſenſe by Zeno;, and that 
in a fenſe Metaphoric and borrowed frum things apprehended by 
the hand; which alluſion he expreſſed by ation : for ſhewing his 
hand with the fingers ftretched forth, this he made the image of 
Phantaſie : then bending them a little, this he made a ſymbol of 
aſſent : then compreſſing them and cloſing his fiſt, this he made 
to be comprehenſion; which, accotding to the Stoics, is a firme 
and certain _ For ſay they, whatſoever is underſtood is 
comprehended by the mind one of theſe two wales : either (1,) 
By evident incuriion, which Laertizs ſtiles a knowlege by ſenſe; 
or (2.) By tranſition from Evidence, termed by Laertixs colle- 
tion by Demonſtration, of which they make three kinds. ['1.] 
Aſſimilation : Soa perſon is comprehended by his picture. [2.7 
Compoſition: as of a Goat and an Hart is made Hirco-cervus, 
[3.] Analogie : which is either by Augmentation, or Dimi- 
nution. 

2. The Stozcs 4,11, 2. AsSto Metaphyſics the Stoics held, as Laertias tels 
—_ ow us, (1.,) #r 76&yas 26dy, fc. God was but one, called by ſeveral 
AE 4 names, VIZ. vis the e Mind, uoigg Fate, Als Fupiter, &c. (2.) 
They defined God ; ©4ty I diver Zoey abdralor, Aoyindy, Thxwor, 
3 yorggy Us Wwikiunia , xax3 Tarrds dremidaxloy, TegronrinaEr xbopr, 
Oc. Gods a Living, Immortal, Rational, Perfett Being, or witel- 
left ual in happineſſe, void of al Evil, providential over the world, not 
of human forme, Maker, and as it were Parent of the Untverſe. AC- 
cording to Plutarch, Philoſoph. Placit. 1,6. The Stoics define God, 
A ſpirit ful of intelligence, of a fiery nature, having no proper forme, 
but transforming himſelf into whatſoever be pleaſeth. So Laertins aC- 
quaints us, that they held God to be the ft moſt pure Being, whoſe 
eſſence was comprehenſive of,and diffuſed through al beings. (3.) The 
Stoics aſſerted likewiſe, that God was Zobagl& vx, dyirnil@, inge- 
nerable and incorruptible. We underſtand by God, faith Antipater, 
a living Nature or ſubſtance, happy, incorruptible, doing good to man- 

kind, GC, 
-GoZ's Creatimm $. 12. Touching God's Workes of Creation and Providence, 
nd Providence. Laertius informes us, that the Stoics held, God to be the firſt Cauſe 
of althings, and as the fetus is conteined in the Seed, uw x, $a10 anug* 
jaar) y Abryor G1 Ta TY xhowe, So alſo God is the Spermatic Word of the 
Unverſe, according to Foh. 1. 1, 2, They affirme alſo (addes 
Laertins) + I xbouey unfiX x7! rev « wezroier, That the Uiiverſe 
Was 
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was framed according to infinite Wiſdome, and previſion or Providence : 


according to Ger. I. 31. God ſaw. Touching God's Providence of Providence. 


over the World , the Stoics aſſert (as Plutarch. Placit. Philoſ.) 
© That God 1s an operative artificial fire, Methodically ordering 
© and effecting the generation of things, comprehending in himſelf 
*al that Pdrapry TAerimlu, Probific Virtue, whereby every thing is 
© produced according to Fate, This ſeems the ſame with the Pla- 
tonic 4vyd 54 xbowe Univerſal Spirit , traduced from Gen. 1. 2. 
which is tarther evident from their notions of Fate ; which Zeno 
makes not to differ much from Nature and Providence, Chryſippus 


defines Fate, a ſpiritual power governing the world orderly : or an Of Fatts 


eternal indeclinable ſeries / in commixing and implicating it ſelf 
by eternal orders of conſequence, of which it ts compoſed and connetted : 
or the reaſon of the world : or the law of althings in the world gover.. 
ned by Providence. Panetins the Stoic expretlly aſſerts Fate to be 
God. Though many of the Fathers, as Fuſt;n Martyr, Apol. 1. 
Ireeus, Epiphanizs with others diſpute vehemently againlt this 
Stoic Fate, Of which ſee more Philoſ. General. P.2.1. 1.c. 3.5. 5. 


The Stoics held alſo, © that the Gods had a more particular pro- God's provi- 
© yidence over mankind , which is manifeſted by this, that al ence over Mar 
things in the World were made for the uſe of Man. Hence alſo kind, 


they held with Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato and the reſt, certain 
Demons, which had inſpection over, and compaſſion for men. So 
Laertins in Zeno : gant I fvai xal Twas Aaiueyas dyflgdror ovund- 
Har tories — intala; ff drlganday mexyudraor x; Hywazs Tas 
vantreuduas ff anbaivy $uyas, They ſay that there are certain 
Demons, which ſympathiſe with men, and are Inſpettors of human af- 
faires: alſo, that Heroes are the ſouls of good men ſeparated from 
their bodies. That theſe Demons were but Satanic Apes of the Jew- 
iſh Meſſias, we have demonſtrated, Philoſoph. Gen. P.1.1. 3. Cc. 4. 
SetF. 4. as Court, Gent, P. 3.3. 2.c. 2. 


$. 13. Touching Natural Philoſophie the Stoics held, (1.) The $ozcs Phyſics. 
Soul to be a ſpirit connatural and immortal. So Laertins, in Zeno : 7 Of the Souls 


Teurlu-M Fra 7) ovupvis iwir mines, 2 Idraloy Gruber, That 
the ſoul is a ſpirit connatural to us, and permanent after death. (2.) 
They aſſerted alſo the final conflagration of the World by fire, 
which-they called 2aavgocrs, and traduced originally from the 
Jews,. though immediately from the Phenicians, as Grotius at- 
firmes. This ( faies he) Zemo received from: the Phenicians, as 
Philoſ. Gen. P.2.1..1.c. 3.$. 3. 

1.4 
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The Stoics E- 
thits. 


Stoic Ethics. Book IV; 


$. 14. But the Stoicschief excellence conſiſtes in Moral Philo- 
ſophie ; the firſt part whereof they place in. Appetition, and their 
firit appetition (according to Laertins ) IS Tygeiy fav]d, to preſerve 
ſelf : © for, ſay they, it is not lawful for any to be ſo proper to 
* any, as to himſelf: and becauſe nothing conduceth ſo much to 
ſelf-preſervation, as Tolerance and Abſtinence , thence ſome 
comprehend the whole of their Morals in theſe two, «ris, x &v4- 
%s, Bear, and Abſtain. (2.) The Stoics held waty &ra aAoye, 
that Paſſions were srrational. Whence they defined ndI@- Paſſion, 
zaoy@ cuxis xivucrs x; mis puoir, the irrational and } wnogrw” 
motion of the Soul : again, n ogui maerd{uon, an inordinate impulſe. 
Thence they concluded , al w:ſe men were auſtere , not indulging 
themſelves or others in pleaſures, grief, or other paſſious. They held 
alſo 75 0uuia warliay Fra; hy Eincry, that Wil was contrary to 
concupiſcence. Whence they aſlerted alſo, that there were 3B und- 
Seat, Or good Aﬀettions in wiſe men , namely Wil, Joie and Caution : 
but 4 w«d0y or Perturbations in fools ;, Cupiditic, Gladneſle, Fear, 
and Sorrow : as Lud. Vives in Aug. Civ. lib. 14. cap. 8. See Philof. 
General. P.2.1.1.c. 3.5.4. (3.) The Stoics held alſo: (as Dvo- 
gen. Liert.)) gogly wovoy inaufecyr, 7h; Is pavars Sinus, that the wiſe 
man is only free, but wicked men ſlaves. This Libertie they defined 
thus: dra: I inevbeciay iZvoiay avrorexyins, Libertie 15 a power of 
ſelf-motion. (4..) They affirmed likewiſe, that there was aiy@ 
39s, 4richt Reaſon, not only Objective, but alſo SubjeCtive and 
innate in human nature, which being improved might bring men 
toa ſtate of happineſſe. - So Laertins, 7d x7! abyor too 3ghas yinuer 
Teis x7 querw, To live regularly according to Reaſon, happens to men 


' according tonature. (5.) Hence alſo they held, that there was 


wpvia a good nature, or ſeeds of Virtue 1n nature, and Free-wil 
to good. Whence likewiſe, contrary to Socrates, they aſſerted, 
«57h S1faxtlu, that Virtue was teachable. So Zeno, in an Epiltle 
to Antigonus, ſaith, that a generoſe nature with indifferent exercice, 
and the aſſiſtance of a Preceptor, might eaſily attain to perfeft Virtue. 
(6. Some of them held, that Virtue might be loſt ,, others, that 
it could not, $18 bsBaivg nataaias, by reaſon of thoſe firme Ii 
Cleanthes ſaid, gvaw v2 Sixatoy divas x} wi Show, that Fuſt is ſuch by 
Nature, not by inſtitution. (7.) They held alſo, that Virtue was 
deſirable for it ſelf, and that our Objettive happineſſe lay in Virtue. 
(8.) They thence affirmed, 7lu graiay dra: i wivers Tols analog, 
$18 Thu ubrure, that friendſhip was to be found ouly among ſt vir- 
Hoſe 


C.3.F$.15. The Corruption of Stoic Philoſophie. 
tuoſe perſons, by reaſon of their Ukeneſſe.  (g.) They held likewiſe, 
that holy perſons only £014 WWorſwp God aright : Sroosfeis 76 Ths an- 
Saivg iuneiges dras of its 345 voulpar, that d:vote and juſt perſons 
only were Skilj ul m ſuch Kc, 5 belonged to the Gods, (10.) Laſtly 
they afhirmed,that a vm: inoſe 19497 affect es not monaſtic life, but attive : 
Kotywpinds yag Quoe X TezKTIx 2; 6 and ai@r, For a Virtuoſe perſon is 
communicative by nature , 41ia auirue, Se theſe Dogmes of Stoi- 
ciſme more largely in Laertizs on Zeno, where he gives us a brief 
account of the whole bodie of Stoic Philoſophie. The ſame, as to 
morals, is laid down more fully by Epitterus in his Enchiridion, 
as alſo by Simplicius in his Annotations thereon; and yet more 
amply by Arr:an«s, who collefted Epitetus his Stoic Diſcourſes 
delivered at home or abroad, and digeſted them into a ſyſteme. 
But none has given us a more perfect Idea of Stoic Philoſophie, 
than amongſt the ancients Lucius Seneca,and amonglt the moderne 
Lipſins, in his Manudutt. to Stoic Philoſophie. 


$. 15. Albeit the Stoics, as to Morals, came the neareſt of any The corruptions 
of Stoic Phil» 
ophie, and its 
contradiftion 
to Chriſtianitit, 


to Chriſtians, yet were they of al Sects of Philoſophers the great- 
eſt Enemies to the Chriſtian Religion. And indeed no wonder, 
ſeeing their 73 Veyor, Or whole deſigne, was to attain unto Happi- 
neſle by their Virtuoſe Workes, and fo to make their own Car- 
nal Wiſdome and Free-wil to al good their Chriſt. Hence they 
aſſerted abyoy 3g9dy, 4 719ht Reaſon, and avT4Ziowy Or 72 ig nuiy, 
a Free-wil to al good,with ſeeds of Virtue 1n human nature. Whence 
= affirmes, that the Stoics as wel as the Epicureans, come un- 


der that condemnation of the Apoſtle, Rom.8.5. They that are after the Rom. 8. 5. 


fleſh, &c. For indeed to make our own Wiſdome and Free-wil,our 
God, as the Stoics did, is the moſt curſed piece of our Carnal- 
mindedaeſſe and Idolatrie. Now that the Stoics made their own 
Wiſdome and Virtues their God, is very evident from that of 
Grotius, in Af. 17.18. x £roixay * who there fates, © that the 
© Stoics were xayvhg 31ho1@+ Tumatcr dont, Veſſels filled with vain 
© preſumtion, and moſt averſe from the Chriſtian Religion: they 
« denied that their Wiſe man came ſhort in any thing of Zupiter ; 
© that he owed any thing to God for his Wiſdome : they ſaid, 
© that Fupiter could not do more than a good man ; that 7upiter 
© was for a pnger time good, but that a wiſe man eſtimed never 
© the worſe of himſelf, becauſe his Virtres were ſhnt up within a 
© narrower compaſſe of time : which you find in Seneca Epiſt. 73. 
© that a man ſhould kil himſelf, rather than endure ſervitude, con- 

Si! © tumelies, 
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cr Enemies to Chriſtianitie, 8. Book IV. 
© tumelies, or great diſeaſes. And indeed Stoic Philoſophie, al- 
beit it give us an excellent Idea of Moralitie, yet, falling upon 


. our nature as degenerate and corrupt, it has hitherto been of lit- 


Stoic Philoſo- 
phie the Cauſe 
ofPelagianiſme. 


tle uſe; ſave to feed ſpiritual pride, and turne off men from the 
Covenant of Grace, to live upon the old Covenant of Workes. 
This is ſufficiently evident from that poiſonous influence which 
Stoic Philoſophie has had on Pelagianiſme : For the chiefeſt of 
the Pelagian infuſions received their firſt ferment from the Srog. 
Whence ſprang the Pelagian Right Reafon, Free-wil, Seeds of 
Virtue, Impzccance, or perfect jtate, but from the Stoic 3g82g 
aby@, m2 ig nuir, cuouta, and dadlua? as we [hal demonlitrate 
fully, Court Gent. P.3.B.2.C. 1.4. 10. and C. 2.4. 2. That Stoic 
Philoſophic is very apt to puff up and ſwel proud corrupt nature, 
Plutarch himſelf ſeems to confelſe, in Cleomene : Lye 73 5 STwmnds 
abyG nee T«s ubydnts x, oEvieg pon; chopanis x) mug fonoy | Pale? 
$8 x ned negro © v6, price tis 73 hixfoy eyally ifif ar, 
The Stoic Philoſophie, uf it fal upon great and acute natures, proves lu- 
bricous, inordinate, and doutſul;, but if it be tempered with a grave 
and meek, or bumble mind, it confers much to true and proper good. 
This great or proud nature, which receives ſo much damage by 
Stoic Philoſophie, is commun toal men naturally: and the rruely 
humble and meek ſpirit, which Platarch makes the only fit ſub- 
K< tor Stoic Philoſophie is no where to be found but in the Schole 
of Chriſt, namely among ſuch, who being ſtript of their own 
Wiſdome , Free-wil to al Good, and other legal ſufficiences, 
know how to improve thoſe Stoic Principes of Moralitie on Evan- 
gelic motives or grounds, with Evangelic dependenee on Chriſt, 
and unto Evangelic Ends, viz. the exaltation of Chriſt and free 
Grace. This is the true Chriſtian Stoiciſme, See more of Stoic 
Philoſophie, Philoſ. General. P. 2.1. 1.c, 3. 


C.4. $.1,2. Sceptics,their Founder Pyrrho CharaGeriſed. 4 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Sceptiſcime. 


Sceptics, their ſeveral N ames. Pyrrho his Charafter and chief Dogme, 
That nothing was knowable. The formal Idea of Scepriciſme. The 
main deſigne of Sceptics to overthrow the Dogmes of other Seits. 
Sceptics demed any thing to be juſt or unjuſt. The origine of this 
Sceptic ior, from Heraclitus and Plato's Schole. Plato and the 
old Academics, not Sceptic but Dogmatic. Wherein the New Aca- 
demics differed from the Sceptics, T he Sceptics avoided al manner of 
Doomatiſing. Scepticiſme a great enemie to the Chriſtian Religion. 
How far "tis commendable and uſeful. 


. 1. Ext to the Stoics we ſhal mention the Sceptics , who The Sceptics 
were alſo ſtiled Pyrrhonians from Pyrrho their chief #57 ſevera! 


Coryphens. Laertius, in Pyrrho, informes us, that they were cal- 
led Sxenlixo?, x) Sm pnTIxod, x5 bas ipucrixet, xf CuruTinONG, ExemTION 
Sceptics , becauſe they alwaies axinroyres conſider a mater, but ne- 
ver determine any thing : Smgwvinel eAporetics, becaxfe they alwaies 
Seger dont. *EpexTixoi Ephettics, becauſe, after al their long and te- 
dioſe inquiſitions , there follows no aſſent, but inoyh beſitation, and 
ſuſpenſion of jupdement, or retention of aſſent. Laſtly, they were 
ſtiled CururTixoi Zetetics, becauſe they were ever ſeeking, but never 
found the truth. 


NAMES. 


. $. 2. The Head of this Sect was Pyrrho, who flouriſhed in the Pyrrho, bis 
time of Theophraſtus and Epicurns, about the 109. Olympiad : for Charatier. 


he heard Dryſo the Son of Stilpo, and Anaxarchus the Abderite z 
whom alſo he accompanied into dia, in the Expedition of Alex- 
ander the Great, yea was preſent when the Indian upbraided 
Anaxarchus, that he followed the (ourt of Kings, but taught no one 
Virtue; as Laertins in Anaxarchus : whoalſo brings in eAſcanius 
affirming of Pyrrho, that he ſeemed to have found out a noble way 
of Philoſophiſing , by introducing dxaTaauJiay Incomprehenſion , and 


vox lu ſſpenſion : for he allerted nothing. * And truely ( addes His chirſDogme, 
© Laertins) Pyrrho's life was agreable to his opinions; for he ſhun- #h4t nothing 


© ned nothing, nor took any heed to his waies, We find the like 


mention of Pyrrho and his Incomprehenſion, in Anmmonixs, Com- 
Siſ2 ment. 


could be known. 


500 The Chief Dogme and formal Idea of Scepticiſme.Book IV. 
ment, in Ariſt. Categ. pag. 9. Ilippoy 8 Tis aigiona; iy node © Taryey 
drararniiay tat Tois bor, Pyrrho the ( hieftain of this Selt ſaid, 
that Beings had an Incomprehenſicn, &Cc., | 
The formal 1dea F, 3.” Hence the ay@rey 464 Cr, or chief Dogme of the Sceptics 
of Scepticiſme. js, That nothing could be known, and therefore nothing might be affir- 

: med or denied. SO Anaxarchus, Pyrrho's Maſter, held, undd aurdy 
quTo eidira; 74 ud hy Tas, neither did he know this, that he knew n6- 
thing. SO Zenophanes ſaid, that no one certainly knew any thing : 
& Gul p tag axnden, for truth beth in an abyſſe. Whence Sextus 
Enpiricus Pyr. 1.1, cap.4. defines Scepticiſme, * a facultie oppoſing 
* Phenomen#g's Or apparences, and intelligibles al manner of waies, 
© whereby we procede, through the equivalence of contrary 
© things, and ſpeeches, firſt to iwey3 ſ»ſpcnſion, then to indiſtur. 
© bance. Thence thoſe expreſlions of the ſame Sextus Empiricus, 
$. HAACY T4TO # anfive, Ot more this than that : again, wayr? alyp 
ay @ lo@ drrinaraic, Every reaſon has a reaſon equal oppoſed there- 
to : allo, 3H8y reite, I define nothing - Laſtly, Sxenlbo&- Hrariad, 
I perſevere a Sceptic, Or conſedering, GC. | 

The Sceptits $. 4. Whence the Sceptics made it their main buſineſſe, to 
made it their gyerthrow al the Dogmes of the other Dogmatic Sefts, not by 
<> t affirming or defining any thing, but by producing the opinions 
Dogmes. of other Of al other Sects, and ſhewing their 1nvaliditie or weakneſle, 
Sets. © They inſtanced (faith Laertius) in ten waies, by which things 
© became doutful to us: as from: the difterence, (1.) Of Ani- 
© mals, (2.) Of men, (3., Of Senſes, (4. Of Aﬀettions, 
«and their viciſſitudes,. (5.) Of Educations, Inſtitutions, Laws 
© and Cuſtomes, &c. Thenee they denied, that there were any 
zorrel Yyyerar commun principes known of themſelves, or zeraxi- 
aþ64s comprehenſions : and ſo al Demonſtration was by them taken 
away ; concluding Saoy is? dyamidbeuxloy, that the whole is indemon- 
ſtrable. They alſo denied, that there were any infallible ſignes. 
This their dxzarearHey they termed allo appsliay, becauſe their 
opinion: held in b+vio, without incliningto this or that-part : They 
named it alſo dpaciey, becauſe there was nothing affirmed or 
denied : for they durſt not affirme that they were borne, or ſa 
rhe Seeptic Su Much as that they were men. 
penfion-reacheds F, 5, Yea. the Sceptic imex4 ſuſpenſion reached ſo far, as that 
eventothedeny- they aſſerted nothing to be Good or Evil, juſt or unjuſt; but that 
wp ar pg t men paſſed their judgement according to the Inſtitution of Laws 
or that ſenſe and Cuſtome 3 not. that one thing was.in it. ſelf more juſt or un- 
tobe credited.. Juſt 


C.4.y.6. The Origine of Sceptic Suſpenſion, 8&c. 
juſt than another. Yea, at laſt they came to affeCt an &xdlee; that 
the very ſenſes were not to be credited. So Anaxarchus being 
carcied againlt his wil to Cyprus, where he was thrown into an 
hollow rock, and command given, that he ſhould be beaten with 
iron hammers; he ſceming not to regard his pain ſaid : 74x) 73s 
'Avatdeyu Iyaater , *Ardtagyoy Sf 4 ahirles, beat Anaxarchus's 
Veſſel, but Anaxarchus himſelf thou of not break, Laſtly, we find 
the whole myſterie of this ScepticMelitation wel expreſſed by 
Ariſtocles in Euſebius, Prepar. Evang. lib. 14. Te nmefyuare Hang 
«J1aqoes x ard unre x driynee * 164 Foro whTe Tas aldiong Fuas, 
piTE TE; Sita; annbiter 3 av” Die TiTo 5r whTe Tre aural; 
SNiv, da)\\N dfotdoes &) dxainii; u} aktegddyres rat, wes inds binders a4 
orTas 371 £ wannky iy, f x) Tor oh br Tory, fr Toy, © Things are equal- 
© ly indifferent and uncertain and undeterminable; wherefore nei- 
©ther can our ſenſes, or opinions ſpeak truth or falſhood : where- 
© fore neither ought we to belive them, but leave them void of 
© opination, and without inclination, or motion ; declaring cons 
© cerning every thing, that it is not more this than that, &c. 


5O1 


$.6. As for the Origine of this Sceptic azarTeauJie incompre- The #igine of 


henſion, it ſeems to be more ancient than Pyrrho, or Anaxarchus; #9455 


for Heraclitus laid a great foundation for it, by aſſerting althings 


ceptic Suls 
penſion from Hes 
racittus and 


to be in motion, and nothing certain. S0 Ammonins, in Ariſt. (ates. play; $cho!e, 


Pag. 9g. reckons Heraclitus among theſe Pyrrhonians , becauſe 
"HearacrrC Eaeyty oy nuvien x; fog 73 eva tyer amayre* I) & iperrrs 
xo? Jaiy ovro, muy 70 inixar res ahi of Texyudrur Smxelgng, He- 
raclitus ſaid, that althings were m motion and fluxe;, wherefore they 
are called Ephettics from aniyey, ſuſpending their judgement of things. 
Alſo Democritis laid a more firme and evident foundation for 
Scepticiſme : as alſo other chief Heads of the EleaticSchole, Pro- 
tagoras, and . Metrodorus (ins, the Maſter of Anaxarchus, who 
held, und avrd 7x70 rar int 3s ole, That be did- not ſo much 
as know this, that he knew nothing, as Laert. in « Anaxarchus. Yea 
this Sceptic iey3. ſuſpenſion had a conſiderable room and founda- 
tion in Plato's Schole, the old Academic; wherein there was 


allowed alyG- weregsinds, a Problematic kind of diſputation, proand 


con, for and avainſt the queſtion ; with an iwox3, or libertie of 


ſuſpending their judgements as to concluſions, about things dubt- 
ous. For the old Academics held two ſorts of things, ſome cer- 
tain and unqueſtionable ; others doutful, which might be affirm- 


ed or denied. As for things c:rtain they held, 73 3y w8-dei, &. 


Goa) Ta5y 
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Plato and the 
old Academie 
not Sceptic but 
Dogmatic. 


The Origine of Sceptic Suſpenſion from Plato. Book I, 
aoetTo;, yireory So ox Tyov, Being was alwaies and the ſame with- 
out beginning, By Being they meant God, and: things Divine, 
Whence they concluded , that ſuch things were &r5n7e, truely 
knowable and certain, In which rank of things they placed beſides 
God, the human Soul, Happineſle, and other life. Conccrn- 
ing theſe things Plato (and the old Academics) allowed not any 
Abryer Terggs indy , problematic diſputation , Or inoxlw , ſuſpenſion ; 
bur he lates them down as certain and indubitable, or proves 
them to be ſuch, dusranluros duirenlora;, from ind:bitable 
priacipes indubitably. But he laies down ſome ſenlibles, which are 
only probable or dubious; and of theſe he diſcourſeth more free- 
ly, allowing an iwoylw Suſpenſion of judgement concerning them : 
whence his difference Wu x Wdrmrix# yaggrrieys, of 4 proba. 
ble and demonſtrative charatter. From this aby@ megg5inds in 
Plato's Old Academie ſprang the New Academic imey3, or ſuſ- 
penſion of judgement, which differs little from the Sceptic awoy3, 

or ſuſpenſion. 
$. 7. Albeit Plato, by his aly@ muggrnds, Probationary df 
putes, pro and cor, about ſenſibles, laid a conſiderable foundation 
for the Sceptic dxarean{ia, yet he ſeems profeſledly to diſpute 
againſt this Sceptic Incomprehenſion, or ſuſpenſion ; diſcovering 
hinafelf to be rather Dogmatic, than Sceptic. - Laertius tels us, 
that it was much controverted, whether Plzto dath Dogmatile, 
or not? and he ſeems to conclude the queſtion in the affirmative, 
that Plato did Dogmatiſe ; becauſe he expounds thoſe things, which 
he conceived true, and confuted thoſe things which were falle ; 
though he ſuſpended his judgement in things doutful. Sq,Sextus 
Empiricus Pyr.1. 1.c. 33. Some bold Plato to be Dogmatic, others 
Sceptic ;, others, that he was in ſome things Sceptic , in ſome things 
Dogmatic: for in his Gymnaſtic Diſcourſes, where Socrates is brought 
in Zhonring with the _— they ſay he hath a Gymnaſtic or Sceptic 
Charafer : but when he declareth his own opinion, he is Dogmatic, 
But Ammonins, in Ariſt. Categ. pag. g. gives us a more ful account 
of Plato's judgement againlt this dxzeTaaniay incomprebenſion. 
"O I Oagroy rornois abyorg Thu Ietay Teaurlw tanbyZar, Pu TAN P 
Tiroy duos imighger $ abyor, GTt, & arfgara, ot MyorTas EX4TRAN- 
«lier frat, xearmaabers ire Voir axaTaantia, 3% it a tyag xaniad- 
fare, Bi nareanlic © bt I8 © xareadfere, tx Tory vuwy TI54Toat ws all 
xaTahabiow Int Wriy draterndia, Plato in many diſcourſes confu- 
tins this opimiou [aout incompichention] after mary things 4 = 
. this 


C.4.4.8,9. How the New Academics, &c. 


this alſo to them : When, Sirs, ye ſay there is an incomprehenſion, ye 
comprehend there ts an incomprehenſion, or not : if ye comprehend it, 
there is then a comprebenſion : if ye comprehend it not , we have no 
reaſon to believe you, becauſe you comprehend not, that there is an in- 
comprehenſion. By which argument Plato wittily and efficaciouſly 
overthrew the Sceptic incomprehenſion, 


$. 8. But there ſeems to be a greater aſhnitie betwixt the New The New 4:4- 
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Academics and the Sceptics, in ſo much that they are often taken 4emics differ 


for one and the ſame Sect. So Seneca Epiſ. $8. © The Pyrrhoni- 19 #* Scep- 1 


tics, and wheres 
pts 


ans, and Megarics, and Eretriacs, and Academics, who intro- 
© duced a new Science , namely that nothing could be known, are 
<yerſtalmoſt in the ſame things. So Smidas in TvzSdreor. But 
Sextus Empuricus Pyr. 1. 1, cap. 33. gives this difference *twixt the 
Sceptic, and New Academic axzerearia, Or #rey4: © Thoſe (faith 
© he) of the New Academie, though they ſay althings are incom- 
© prehenſible, differ from the Sceptics , perhaps, in faying al- 
© things are incomprehenſible : for they aſlert this; but the 
© Sceptic admits it poſſible that they may be comprehended, &c, 
© Again we differ alſo from the New Academie, as to what be- 
<longs to the End : for they uſe in the courſe of life what is cre- 
© diblez we following Laws, Cuſtomes, and natural AﬀeCtions, 
© live without engaging our opinion. Laſtly, Sextus obſerves this. 
6 difference, that the New Academics, Arceſilas with others, af- 
< firmed 4xoylw, ſuſpenſion to be Good, but Aſſent to be Evil, and that 
© according to Nature : But Pyrrho judged theſe things to be fo, 
© x7! evory, GAA xT! 73 qaiybuluoy , not according to nature, but ap- 
© parence, By al which 4t appears, that the Academics held this 
commun firſt principe, that althings are incomprehenſible, might be 

prehended : wherefore they accordingly determined , that 
nothing could be determined : But the Sceptics durſt not affirme 
or deny any thing, not ſo much as their own firſt Principe, that 
althings were incomprehenſible. 


$. 9. By which it appears, that the Sceptics avoided al manner The Sceptics «- 


of Dogmatiſing, as wel that of the New as that of the old Aca- 99424 «l man- 


demie, and of al other Sects, So Sextus Empiricus Pyr.l. 1, c.6. 
< We ſay the Sceptic doth not Dogmatiſe : not underſtanding 
© Dogme, as ſome do, in the general acceptation for an aſſent to. 
© any thing; for the Sceptic aſlents to thoſe affections, or impreſ- 
<ſjons which are neceſſarily induced by phantaſie or ſenſe ; but 
< we ſay he doth not Dogmatiſe in their ſenſe, who take a __ 


ner of Dogmati-- 
ſnge 
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Plato and the 
old Academie 
not Sceptic but 
Dogmatic. 


The Origine of Sceptic Suſpenſion from Plato. Book IV. 
woduTv;, Yireoy fs us Txov, Being was alwaies and the ſame with- 
out beginning. By Being they meant God, and: things Divine. 
Whence they concluded , that ſuch things were &r5n7a, truely 
knowable and certain. In which rank of things they placed beſides 
God, the human Soul, Happineſle, and other life. Concern- 
ing theſe things Plato (and the old Academics) allowed not any 
Ayer Terggsindy , problematic diſputation , Or imexluw , ſuſpenſion ; 
but he laies them down as certain and indubitable, or proves 
them to be ſuch, dueranlorous duirenlora;, from ind:bitable 
priucipes indubitably. But he laies down ſome ſenlibles, which are 
only probable or dubious; and of theſe he diſcourſeth more free- 
ly, allowing an iwoxls Suſpenſion of judgement concerning them: 
whence his difference &SiZe xj mderinG yaggrTieys, of 4 proba» 
ble and demonſtrative charatter. From this aby@ mwegg5inds in 
Plato's Old Academie ſprang the New Academic iwoys, or ſuſ- 
penſion of judgement, which differs little from the Sceptic anoy3, 

or ſuſpenſion. 
$. 7. Albeit Plato, by his aby@ meggrinds, Probationary diſ- 
pates, pro and cor, about ſenſibles, laid a conſiderable foundation 
for the Sceptic dxareanvia, yet he ſeems piofeſledly to diſpute 
againſt this Sceptic Incomprehenſion, or ſuſpenſion ; diſcovering 
himſelf to be rather Dogmatic, than Sceptic. - Laertuus tels us, 
that it was much controverted, whether Plato dath Dogmatile, 
or not? and he ſeems to conclude the queſtion in the affirmative, 
that Plato did Dogmattiſe ; becauſe he expounds thoſe things, which 
he conceived true, and confuted thoſe things which were falle 
though he ſuſpended his judgement in things doutful. Sq,Sextus 
Empuiricus Pyr.1. 1.c. 33. Some bold Plato to be Dogmatic, others 
Sceptic ;, others, that he was in ſome things Sceptic , m ſome things 
Dogmatic : for in his Gymnaſtic Diſcourſes, where Socrates ss brought 
in Thonring with the Sophiſts, they ſay he hath a Gymnaſtic or Sceptic 
Charatter : but when he declareth bis own opinion, he is Dogmatic, 
But Ammonins, in Ariſt. Categ. pag. g. gives us a more ful account 
of Plato's judgement againlt this dxeraanyiay. sncomprebenſion. 
*O i Iadroy roancis abyors Thu Star Teavrw iniytas, 7 more x; 
Turoy duTois imighget + abyor, 371, & arbganer, ot MyorTis dXaTEAN- 
«lier frat, xarmabers 371 Voir axaTaantia, 3 %' it we tyag nariAd- 
fore, Bt natdanlis © bs $8 5 nareAdbere. ts Very vuar Ti5%Toas ws ul 
xaTa\abGor 871 Win draternia, Plato in many diſcourſes confu- 
tin? this opmiou [atout incompichention] after mary things 4 = 
. this 


C.4.4.3,9. How the New Academics, &c. 


this alſo to them : When, Sirs, ye ſay there is an incomprebenſion, ye 
comprehend there 1s an incomprehenſion, or net : if ye comprehend it, 
there ts then a comprehenſion : if ye comprehend it not , we have no 
reaſon to believe you, becauſe you comprehend not, that there is an in- 
comprehenſion. By which argument Plato wittily and efficaciouſly 
overthrew the Sceptic incomprehenſion, 


$. 8. But there ſeems to be a greater aſhnitic betwixt the New The New 4:4- 
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Academics and the Sceptics, in ſo much that they are often taken 4emics differ 


for one and the ſame Sect. So Seneca Epiſt. $8. © The Pyrrhoni- 119 ft Seup- 1 
3 tics, and wheres 


© ans, and Megarics, and Eretriacs, and Academics, who intro- ;,, 


© duced a new Science , namely that nothing could be known, are 
© yerſtalmoſt in the ſame things. So Suidas in Tlvz3dreee. But 
Sextis Empuricus Pyr. l. 1, cap. 33. gives this difference *rwixt the 
Sceptic, and New Academic axereania, 0r 3rex4: © Thoſe ( faith 
© he) of the New Academie, though they ſay althings are incom- 
© prehenſible, differ from the Sceptics, perhaps, in faying aL 
© things are incomprehenſible : for they aſlert this; but the 
© Sceptic admits it poſlible that they may be comprehended, &c. 
© Again we differ alſo from the New Academie, as to what be- 
<longs to the End : for they uſe in the courſe of life what is cre- 
£dible;z we following Laws, Cuſtomes, and natural AﬀeCtions, 
< live without engaging our opinion. Laſtly, Sextus obſerves this: 
« difference, that the New Academics, Arceſilas with others, af- 
< firmed 4xoylw, ſuſpenſion to be Good, but Aſſent to be Evil, and that 
6 according to Nature : But Pyrrho judged theſe things to be fo, 
©; x7! puotry, dnne x3! 73 garrbuipoy , n10t according to nature, but ap- 
© parence, By al which it appears, that the Academics held this 
commun firſt principe, that althings are incomprehenſible, might be 
comprehended : wherefore they accordingly determined , that 
nothing could be determined : But the Sceptics durlt not affirme 
or deny any thing, not ſo much as their own firlt Principe, that 
althings were incomprehenſible. 


6. g. By which it appears, that the Sceptics avoided al manner The Sceptics &- 


of Dogmatiſing, as wel that of the New as that of the old Aca- 7942 al man- 


demie, and of al other Sets, So Sextus Empiricus Pyr.l. 1, c.6. 


< We ſay the Sceptic doth not Dogmatiſe : not underſtanding” 


© Dogme, as ſome do, in the general acceptation for an aſſent to 
© any thing; for the Sceptic aſſents to thoſe affeCtions, or impreſ: 
<ſjons which are neceſſarily induced by phantaſie or ſenſe ; but 
< we ſay he doth not Dogmatiſe in their ſenſe, who take a Dees 

p QT. 
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504 Sceptic:ſme its corruption and right uſe. Book IV, 
; « for an aſſent toany of thoſe inevident things, which are inqui- 
© red into by Sciences. For a Sceptic Philoſopher aſſents to no- 
«* thing, that is not Evident; neither doth he Dogmatiſe, when 
© he pronounceth the Sceptic Phraſes concerning things not mani- 
«© feſt; as I aſſert nothing, &c, Thus Sextus Empricus, who treats 
more fully of Scepticiſme in his Books againſt the Mathematici- 
ans. Who this Sextxs was 1s not known: ſome think he was the 
Kinſman of Plutarch by his Siſter : But whoever he were, it's cer- 
; tain he was an ingenioſe perſon, and a great Seftator of the 
Sceptics. 
Scepticiſme a $. 10. This Sect of Sceptics 1s very contradictory to the Chri- 
great Enemie 70 ſtjan Religion, as it appears by the confeſſion of Niceras, In Epi. 
mb anqgg tom. Clement. Roman. nxerfaoe wp Hd x) Ta ginoobgoy, iEaiphras 76 
; dlsGTaTE* Aye I) To Emxige x TIvypar©, bra x) parkoy dra\xeud- 
ery $ur6uele, We have accurately inquired into thoſe things which are 
delivered by the Philoſophers ; ſpecially thoſe things which are greatly 
repugnant to Pietie towards God: namely the Dogmes of Epicurus and 
Pyrrho, that ſo we might be the better able to refute them. And in- 
deed Scepticiſme is but a dore to Atheiſme : for by queſtioning 
every thing men at laſt cometo believe nothing, though moſt 
certain, even the Being of a God. 
How ſar Scipti» $. 11. Albeit Scepticiſme be a thing of dangerous Conſequence, 
ciſme is com- yet isit not wholly to be condemned in things Natural, and as it 
mendable. was uſed, in its firſt origine: for although there are many things 
certain, which ought not to be called into queſtion, yet there are, 
ſpecially in Naturals, many more uncertain things : in ſuch 
things, if we wil not precipitately erre , we muſt not precipi- 
tately judge: but in things of this kind it is moſt agreable 
diyey, tO ſuſpend oxr aſſent ; which was the praCtiſe of Plato, 
and his Succeſlors in the old Academie; whence ſprang the Aca- 
demic Gwoyh. Thence Tullie, in Lucu'lo, brings in the Academics 
ſpeaking thus : *We are not thoſe, to whom nothing ſeems true z 
© but we ſay that there are ſome falſchoods mixed with Truths, 
© and that under ſo great ſimilitude, as that there remains in them 
£ no certain note- of diſcretion, or difterence. - Again, faies G- 
© cero : what can there be more raſh, and unworthy the gravitie 
£ and conſtance of a Wiſe man, than to yield a falſe aſſent; or 
©todefend without heſitation that which 1s not ſufficiently per- 
© ceived, or underſtood ? This modeſt imoy3 or ſuſpenſion, was 
greatly affected by Socrates, who, in things uncertain or dubious, 
gave 


picurus 57s Origine and Inſtitution. 


gave himſelf and Scholars a libertie of ſuſpending; though in 


things necellary, certain, and Moral, he was very tenacious and 
Dogmatiling. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Epicuviſme. 


Epicurus his Origine, Inſtitution, Seft, and (harafler. His Pride 
and Contention. His Temperance , according to the Charatter of 
his friend:, His Induſtrie, and Diſciples. His Philoſophie. (1.) 
Phyſics, of Atomes, &c. (2.) His coutemt of Logic and Rhe- 
foric. (3.) His Ethics : of Pleaſure and Paſſion : That Pleaſure 
is the chiefeſt Good : That this Pleaſure conſiſtes in Virtue. Epi- 
curus's Atheiſtic Conceptions of God's Providence, &c. His denymg 
the Immortalitie of the Soul. What oppoſition Chri(tiantie found from 
the Epicureans, 
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C. yl He taken ſome View of al other Sets, we ſhal con- of Epicures 
clude with the Epicurean , which was but a branch of bs Origine. 


the Eleatic Set; and received its Inſtitution from Epicurns, 
borne in the third year of the 109. Olympiad, ſeven years after 
Plato's death, and 341. before the birth of Chriſt. He was borne 
at Gargettus a Town belonging to the Egean Tribez and was bred 
up at Samus, til the 18*) year of his age: at which time he went 
to Athens, Xenocrates living in the Academie, and Ariſtotle at 
Chalcis. About the 23> year of his age he went to Colophon to 


his Father; and from the 32% year of his age, to the 37tÞ he 


lived partly at e2/ylene, partly at Lampſacum, where he inſtitu- 
ted a Schole, as Suidas obſerves, and Gaſſendus after him, Chap. 5.. 
of Epicurus. Epicurus returning to- Athens about the 37") year of 
his age, he a while diſcourſed of Philoſophie in public with 
others; biit after inſtituted a Sect in private, denominated from 
himſelf Epicureans. At firſt indeed admiring the DoCtrine of De- 
mocritus, heprofeſſed himſelf a Democritian, or of the Eleatic 
Sect, unto which Democritus appertained. So Cicero de Nat. Deo- 
rum, * Democritus was a very great Perſon, from whoſe fountains 
© Fpicurus watered his Garden : meaning his Schole, which was 


Ttt in' 
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ina Garden, Yet afterwards, out of a ſpirit of Pride and con- 
tention, Epicurus rejeftes Democritus, and changeth many things 
in his Dogmes. Thence, faith Cicers, © He was very ungrateful 
* towards Democritns, whom he followed. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
gap. lib, 1. and others report Nauſiphanes the Pythagorean, Dif: 
ciple of Pyrrho, to have been Maſter to Epicurus. Laertius af- 
firmes, he was chiefly addiCted to TAnaxagoras. He alſo admired 
the Converſation of Pyrrha, v Gaſſendut in his Life, cap. 4. By 
which it appears,that Epicarus firſt embraced Scepticiſme, whence 
he fel into Atheiſme and Epicuriſme : and indeed no wonder, for 
the Sceptic is the fitteſt mater to forme an Atheiſt and ſenſualiſt 
out of, as hereafter. | 
, Epicuros's in- $2, Epicurus, having imbibed what he thought agreable to his 
py pl = deligne , both from the Eleatic and Sceptic Scholes, he formes 
5. + and ſhapes his own Ideas into a peculiar Sect of his own, called 
from him Epicureans; and Pleaſure being his main End, he pur- 
chaſeth at «Athens a very Pleaſant Garden, where he lived with 
his friends, and difcourſed of Philoſophie. Apollodorus, in Laer- 
tius tels us, that this Garden coſt him 80, Pounds. We find this 
Encomium of him in Petronizs Arhster , who followed this Epi- 
curean Sect. | 
Ipſe Pater wers doftis Epicurns in hortis 
Fuſſit, & banc vitam dixit babere Deos. 
Epicurus the Father of truth diftated inthe learned Garden, and he 
ſazd the Gods led this life. Lucretius, the Epicurean l. 3. gives him 
the like Character.. | 
Tu pater, & verum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppedit as precepta, tuſque ex, wclyte, Chartis, &C, 
Again, fpeaking of Epscarus, he ſaith, 
. Qui genus humanum ingeme ſuperavit, & omnes 
Reſtsnxit Stellas, Exortus ati etherens Sol. 
Lattantins kb. 3. Inftit. producing theſe Verſes, ſubjoyns ; ©*True- 
*ly I can never read theſe Verſes without ſmiling : for he ſpake 
< not this of Socrates and Plato, who were as Princes among the 
«© Philoſophers; but of a man, ' than whom no ſick man ever 
<—_ or talked more fooliſhly. Indeed the Diſciples of Eps 
carus extolled him. (as ſome now adaies) to- the: Skies; as if he 
only of al the Philoſophers had found out the Truth,and al others 
had embraced Shadows: Yea, his adherents were ſo-raviſht with 
the admiration of him, as that every moneth they. Sacrificed = 
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his birth-day, and that on the 2at® day; whence they called thoſe 
holy-daics Jexdfes. And they burned with fo great love to their 
Maſter, as that they carried his Pifture engraven on a Ring, as 
a lucky fortune wherever they went. . 
$. 3. But notwithſtanding the great eſtime Epicurus's Diſciples Epicurus's 
had concerning him, others were not a little offended at him ; Pride and Cons 
ſpecially for his Pride, Vanitie, and Contentioſe ſpirit. As for 9% 
tus Pride and Vanitie, Plutarch, in his Book againlt Epicurus, ac- 
quaints us, © that he had ſo proud and ſwelling an opinion of him- 
* ſelf, as that he would cal no one learned but himſelf, and 
© thoſe who proceded from his Schole. And touching his conten. 
* tion, Cicero 1, de Nat. Deor, relates, that Epicurus did moſt con- 
© tumelioſely vexe Ariſtotle ;, he did moſt ſhamefully rail againſt 
* Phedo the Socratic;. he did by ſeveral volumes oppoſe Time- 
© crates the Brother of e Hetrodorns, his companion , becauſe he 
* in ſome {mal maters differed from him in Philoſophie ; he was 
* very ungrateful even to Democritus himſelf, whom yet he fol- 
© lowed ;, he never (tiled Chryſippus by any other name than Che- 
op, &c: As for Epicurus's Converſation, thoſe who differed 
rom him ſuppoſe him to have been immerſed in al manner of 
ſenſual and brutiſh pleaſures. But thoſe that converſed with him Epicurus's 
and adhered to his Set, make him to be very pious towards the ##mp#rance ac- 
Gods, his Parents and Countrie : alſo very bountiful rowards are is 
his Brethren, Friends, and Servants: grave, and temperate, cont 9; * 
tenting himſelf with molt ſimple and mean diet ; likewiſe ſparing 
in Wine, yea living on bread and water only : So that he ac- 
counted it a great feaſt, if he had a little cheeſe. They make His induſtrie 
himalſo to be very ſtudioſe and induſtrioſe; which they argye #7 #orkes. 
from the multitude of volumes he writ, beyond any other of 
the Philoſophers, to the number of 300. Al which Books are 
periſht, excepting three Epiſtles given us by Laertizs, in his 10t? 
Book, who has alſo given usa compende of his Philoſophie. Eps- 
curns lived 72.years; and died (as Laertiss) of the ftons ſtop- 
ping his urine, in the ſecond year of the 127. Olympiad, 
$. 4. Among the Diſciples of Epicurxs, the firſt ranke is given The Diſciples of 
to Mus his ſervant, who Philoſophiſed together with his Maſter, Epicurus. 
and after him became the head of the Epicurean Sect, as Dtoger. 
Laertius lib. 10. Alſo among rhe Sectators of Epicrrus is reckoned 
Hermachus mentioned by Porphyrie, lib. 1. de Abſtinentia. Alſo 
Lucian was an Epicurean, and _ of Celſus the Epicusean, who 
ct 2 WIIT 


5068 *Epicurusy mew Fad, wid CharaGer, Book IV. 
ina Garden. Yet afterwards, out of a fpirit of Pride and con- 
tention, Epicurus rejectes Democritus, and changeth many thin 
in his Dogmes. Thence, ſaith Gcera, © He was very write 
* towards Democritxs, whom he followed. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
ceo. lib, 1. and others report Nauſiphanes the Pythagorean, Dif: 
ciple of Pyrrho, to have been Maſter to Epicurus. Laertius af- 
irmes, he was chiefly addicted to "Anaxagoras. He alſo admired 
the Converſation of Pyrrbo, x GaſſendKs in bis Life, cap. 4. By 
which it appears,that Epicarushirſt embraced Scepticiſme, whence 
he fel into Atheiſme and Epicuriſme : and indeed no wonder, for 
the Sceptic 1s the fitteſt mater to forme an Atheiſt and ſenſbaliſt- 
out of, as hereafter. | 
, Epicuros's in- $&, 2, Epicurus, having imbibed what he thought agreable to his 
_ . > deligne , both from the Eleatic and Sceptic Scholes, he formes 
"7. * and ſhapes hisown Ideas into a peculiar Sect of his own, called 
from him Epicureans; and Pleaſure being his main End, he pur- 
chaſeth at eAthens a very Pleaſant Garden, where he lived with 
his friends, and diſcourſed of Philoſophie. Apollodorus, in Laer- 
tins tels us, that this Garden coſt him 80. Pounds. We find this 
Encomum of him in Petronus Arhprter , who followed this Epi- 
curean Sect. | 
Ipſe Pater weri doftis Epicurus tn hortis 
Faſſit, & banc vitam dixit habere Deos. 
Epicurus the Father of truth diftated inthe learned Garden, and he 
ſaid the Gods led this life. Lucretins, the Epicurean l. 3, gives him 
the like Character. x 
Tu pater, & verum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppedit as precepta, twiſque ex, mclyte, Chartis, &C, 
Again, fpeaking of Epicurus, he faith, 
ut genus humanum ingema ſuper avit,,  omnes 
Reſtsnxit Stellas, Exortus uti etherens Sol. 
Lattantins bb. 3. Inffit. producing theſe Verſes, ſubjoyns ; *True-. 
<ly Ican never read theſe Verſes without ſmiling : for he ſpake 
© not this of Socrates and Plato, who were as Princes-among the 
© Philoſophers; but of a man, ' than whom no ſick man ever 
5 or talked more fooliſhly. Indeed the Diſciples of Eps 
carus extolled him. (as ſome now adaies) to-the Skies; as.if he 
only of althe Philoſophers had found out the Truth,and al others 
bad embraced Shadows : Yea, his adherents were ſo-raviſht with 
the admiration of him, as that every moneth they. Sacrificed -_ 
is. 
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his birth-day, and that on the 2at® day; whence they called thoſe 
holy-daies Jexdfes. And they burned with ſo great love to their 
Maſter, as that they carried his Picture engraven on a Ring, as 
a lucky fortune wherever they went. ' 
$. 3. Butnotwithſtanding the great eſtime Epicurus's Diſciples Epicurus's 
had concerning him, others were not a little offended at him ; P!ide and Cons 
ſpecially for his Pride, Vanitie, and Contentioſe ſpirit. As for 9% 
his Pride and Vanitie, Plutarch, in his Book againlt Epicurus, AC- 
quaints us, © that he had ſo proud and ſwelling an opinion of him- 
«ſelf, as that he would: cal no one learned but himſelf, and 
© thoſe who proceded from his Schole. And touching his conten- 
* tion, Gcro 1, de Nat. Deor, relates, that Epicurus did moſt con- 
© tumeliolely vexe Ariſtotle, he did molt ſhamefully rail againſt 
« Phedo the Socratic;. he did by ſeveral volumes oppoſe Time- 
© crates the Brother of « Hetrodorns, his companion , becauſe he 
* in ſome ſmal maters diftered from him in Philoſophie ; he was 
© yery ungrateful even to Democritus himſelf, whom yet he fol- 
© lowed ; he never (tiled Chry/ppus by any other name than Che- 
ein: &c As for Epicurus's Converſation, thoſe who differed 
rom him ſuppoſe him to have been immerſed inal manner of 
ſenſual and brutiſh pleaſures. But thoſe that converſed with him Epicurus's 
and adhered to his Sect, make him to be very pious towards the *7pe7r2nce ac- 
Gods, his Parents and Countrie : alſo very bountiful towards men wa 
his Brethren, Friends, and Servants: grave, and temperate, con g;en4,, 
tenting himſelf with molt ſimple and mean diet ; likewiſe ſparing 
in Wine, yea living on bread and water only : So that he ac- 
counted it a great feaſt, if he had a little checſe. They make His induſtrie 
him alſo to be very ſtudioſe and induſtrioſe; which they argue «#4 mortes. 
from the multitude of volumes he writ, beyond any other of 
the Philoſophers, to the number of 300. Al which Books are 
periſht, excepting three Epiſtles given us by Laerrius, in his 10% 
Book, who has alſo given usa compende of his Philoſophie. Eps- 
curns lived 72.years; and died (as Laertins) of the ltone ſtop- 
ping his urine, in the ſecond year of the 129, Olympiad. 
$. 4. Among the Diſciples of Epicurxs, the firlt ranke is given The Diſciples of 
to Mus his ſervant, who Philoſophiſed together with his Maſter, Epicurus. 
and after him became the head of the Epicurean Sect, as Dioger. 
Laertius lib. 10. Alſo among rhe SeCtators of Eprcrrus is reckoned 
Hermachus mentioned by Porphyrie, lib. 1. de Abſtinentia. Alſo 
Lucian was an Epicurean, and a of Celſus the Epicusean, who 
ct 2 writ 


508 " -*,,. Epicurns's Atomer. Book IV. 
writ againſt the Chriſtians, and is anſwered by Origen. This Lu- 
cian is by Tome ſtiled "the Atheiſt , becauſe of his blaſphemie 
againſt Chriſt, as Suidas : but herein he is vindicated by Yoſſins, de 
Fhilof. Seft.cap. 8. $. 24. who ſhews, that Lucian no where ſpeakes 
Evil of Chriſt, ſave in the perſon of a ſtranger , where he cals 
Chriſt a Sophiſt, a title of no 11 _ amonglt the Philoſophers; 
only he ſpeakes unworthily of God , on which account I ſuppoſe 
he was termed d9&- the Atheiſt. There were alſo many of the 
Romans, who adhered to this Epicurean Sett, as Lucretins, Caſſius, 
and Mare, who dedicated the later part of his life to the Epi- 
curean Philoſophie ; as in like manner, Petronin: Arbiter, with 
others. And indeed there was no Sect continued fo long as the 
Schole of Epicurus, which when al other Sects failed, perſiſted in 
continual ſucceſſion, as Laerti«s boaſts, and Laftantins, hb. 3. In- 
ſtitut. eaſily grants; giving this reaſon thereof; ©The Diſcipline 
© of Epicurus was alwaies more famoſe than that of other Philo- 
© ſophers.; not that it brought any thing of reaſon with it, but 
© becauſe the popular name of Pleaſure invites many : for al are 
<pfone to Vice. Nazanzen, Orat. 23. on the praiſe of Hero Alex- 
andrinus joyns theſe 3. 1n Epicurs, as containing the chief of his 
Philoſophie, 73 ev7iualor 'Baixige, 6  KTouor 5 Tis nhoris, 


Epicurus's Automatum, togetber with his Atomes and Pleaſure. 
EpicurassPhi-. $. 5, As for Epicurns's. Philoſophie, the beſt-thereof conſiſted 
__—_— in.Phyſics, wherein he chiefly embraced the Dogmes of Anaxa- 


8 50 goras, yet he differed from him in: many things. Touching the 
_— Origine of the Univerſe, Epicurus held, that althings were compo» 
ſed of Atomes,, Thence that of Auguſtin, de Givit. Dez, hb. 11. cap: 

 g. Epicurus held, that there were mnumer able worlds prodiced by the 
fortutous confluxe of Atomes. See Lud. Vives on the text. Epicurus's 

Stillingf. orig. Hypotheſis is ſuppoſed to have been this.:: © That before the World 
Fact, &+ 3» 6 2- *was brought. into that forme and order it is now in, there was 
 *an infinite empty ſpace, in which were an innumerable compa- 

©.nie of ſolid particles, or Atomes of difterent ſizes and ſhapes, 

* which by their weight were in-continual motion ; and that by 

{.the various occurſions of theſe, al the bodies of the Univerſe 

<.were framed in that order , they now are in. Theſe his ſenti- 

ments of Atomes. Epicurus is. ſaid to. have traduced from Leu- 

czppes and Democritus; ſpecially from the later,as before. Though 

indeed the firſt great afſertor of Atomes was e 7/ochus, that fa- 

moſe Phenician Phyſiologiſt , who traduced them from the Jews, 

as. 


C.5.y.6,7. Epicurus's conteret of Logic, Canon, &c. 509 
as has been proved in the Phenician Philo{ophie. The whole of the 
Epicurean Payſics is comprehended by Lucretizs the Epicurean in 
Six Books. 

$. 6. Epicurus contemned Logic, Rhetoric, and the Mathema- Epicurus b;s 
tics. His contemt of Logic is mention'd by Laertius, in Epicy- contemt of Lz- 
rus, The HranrTinalu, as meaginxuoay SwPoxiudCuot* dgxfiy tyag Tog 4 
guoind; yagfir x7! hs of wnexypdror gliyſus, They rejetted Lovic as 
that which is lame : for they ſay, that ſimple words ſuffice for Phyſics. 
Yea Ciero, bb. 1. de Nat. Deorum, brings in Epicur«s.denying, that 
either part of ( ontradittory Propoſitions were true. In the room of 
Logic Epicurus introduced his Canonic Raticcination : whence he is Cx10x- 
compoſed a Book ſtyled xaruy, which was, as Laertius tels us, 
aft} KeuTHeLs x} dpxi6, 3} SUL coTiRty, CONCerning the Rule of udoement 
ard Principe}, alſo a Worke that delivered the firſt Elements of Philo» 
ſophie. This Canon or Criterion of judgement Epicurus made to be 
not Reaſon, but Senſe. So Cicero de Nat. Deor. hb. 1. Epicurus ſaid, 
that the Senſes were the meſſengers or judges of truth. As for Epicu- His contemt” of 
russ contemt of Rhetoric, Laertius gives this account thereof ; Ketoric, and 
Kiyevlar nity xvelg x7!  Teryudrar, br in1 itorarh Riv, * Aexrogd- — 
mns 6 Teaupariads ei71iG7a4, He uſed aproper kind of ſpeech, ſuch as 
was accommodated to things, which becauſe it was ſimple or plain, Ari- 
ſophanes the Grammarian reprehended, So Cicero de F imbus lib. r; 
acquaints us, that Epicurus neglected letters, and ornaments of 
ſpeech. Epicarus's contemt of the Mathematics is mentioned by 
Plutarch, 1n his Book againlt Epicurus. 

$. 7. In Epicurus's Philoſophie nothing was more pleaſing to Epicurus's x-- 
corrupt nature than his Ethics, ſpecially touching the chiefeſt thicsyg 
Good, which he placed"in'Pleaſure : fo that he made the firſtand-71,e plec- 
laſt cauſe of al human ations to be Pleaſure, or Delight: ariſing ſure is the chigf- 
from that good which the Mind enjoys. His Canons of Pleaſure *f Go0d- 
and Paſſion (according to Gaſſendus de Epicurs Philoſ. « Moral, cap, - = and 
3.) aretheſe: (1.) A! Pleaſure, which hath no pain joined with, © 
5s to be embraced, (2. Al pain, which hath no. Pleaſure joined with. 
it, is to be ſhunned. (3.) Al Pleaſure, which- either hipdereth a 
greater Pleaſure, or procureth a greater pain, is to be ſhunned. (4.). 
Al pain, which putteth _ a greater pain, ,0r procureth a greater 
Pleaſure, is tobe embraced, &c. Epicurus's Canons touching Plea- 
ſure, as the firſt and laſt Good, were (according to Gafſenaus cap. . 
3, 4, 5.) theſe: [ 1.] That pleaſure, without which there 3s no no- 
tion of Felicitie, is m iss own nature good,” [2.7] That Felicitie con- 


ſites 


Epicurus held Pleaſure the Chiefeft Good. Book IV. 
ſiſtes in Pleaſure \, becatſe it is the firſt Connatural Good, or the firſt 


thing agreable to nature, as alſo the laſt of expetibles, or" Endof good 
things. [3.] That Pleaſure, wherein conſiſtes Felicitie, is Indolence 
of bodie, and Trangquillitie of mind : fer herein the abſolute good of man 
35 contained. The Indolence of the bodie is preſerved by the uſe of tem- 
ovided and 
That this Plea- applied by Philoſophie. Diogenes- Laertius gives the like favorable 
ſure is in Vir- jnterpretation of Epicurus's Pleaſures, in his Vindication of him 
 tatzand Mental. apainſt the imputations of Diotymus the Stoic, Fpi:urus (faith he ) 
held, (1.) wſamoriey dxegrdriu va migy. + $42y, That the chief- 

eſt happineſſe was in God. . (2. Hence he placed happineſſe in the 

Pleaſures of the mind, and reflexion on former enjoyments. (3.) La- 

ertius alſo tels us, that he held, CVUTEQUKETI &; aptra md <1 iSos, 

2 7d Tyr no; TvTuy bots 2 x005ey, SC. there was an unſeparable con- 

nexion twixt Virtue and true Pleaſure : whence he ſaid, that Virtues 

were naturally conjoined with a pleaſant life : again, live thou as God 

in immortal Virtues, and thou ſhalt have nothing commun with mortal, 

Ammonins, in Ariſtot, Cates. pag. g. gives the like account of the 

Epicurean Pleaſure; oi #8 jH011x0} 4aairro der ThaG rid toro 7h 

iSorld* iSorlw $88 Thy owparialw, ana 70 yeaurdy x, ard egyor Ths 

abuyns xardonua, 7) in lver Th ran dageriu Cay, xaxc; Ns Thx yer ar 


perance : the health of the mind is preſerved by Virtues, 


7d ovualoue ths agtThC, 1Tor Thy oxiey TIAG- Ti iuiper, The 


Epicure- 
ans are called Hedonici , becauſe they make Pleaſure the laſt End; 
Pleaſure, not that of the bodie, but the tranquille and indiſturbed con- 
ſtitution of the Soul, following a Virtudſe life, but they miſtake, ſaying, 
tis the Carkaſſe of Virtue, or the ſhadow, ſeeing they make it the laſt 
mes, © that Epicarus complained, men were very 
ecauſe what ever good 
© they enjoy, they reflect not again upon it, neither do they reckon 
< it among Pleaſures : whereas there is no pleaſure ſo certain 
© as that which -is paſt, becauſe it cannot be taken from us. Preſent 
© pods have not yet a complete ſolid being : and what is future 
© yet hangs tn ſuſpenſe and is-uncertain, but what is palt is moſt 
* ſafe, Yea Epicurus himſelf, in his Epiſtle to /domenens, ſpeaking of 
the torments he was then under, being ready to dye, fates, © that 
* the joy, which he had in his mind, upon the remembrance of the 
©reaſonings which he had in his life time, ſtood in battail of array 
© againſt al thoſe torments (as great as could be imagined) of the 
< {trangurie he laboured under. According to theſe accounts, Eps- 
curus's Pleaſures were not ſo groſſe, as 1s generally conceived, 


End. Seneca a 
© ungrateful towards paſt enjoyments 3 


yet 


"C5.4.8.F5 445. 
yet ſufficiently blame-worthy ; in that heplaceth mans objeQive 


and formal heppineſle in Pleaſure ,, which is but a conſequent 
thereof. - 


ftic Opinion of God's Providence. 511 


$. 8. But whatever Epicxarus's opinion was about Pleaſure, cer- Epicurus's .4- 
tain it is he was fonlly miſtaken in his Metaphyſic Philoſophiſings theiſtic conep- 
about God, his Providence, &c. It's true, Epicurns (according to £015 of God, 
Laertins) denied not the Being, and ſpiritual nature of God : for 8 = Providences 


he held, 73y 343, £5or hglagror x; pardetoy, 6; 5 xo 5% ©47 vouors 
vasyeren, that God was incorruptible, and moſt bleſſed, as the com- 
mun'notion of God declares. Yet he denied the Providence of God, 
afhrming, That the bleſſed immortal Boing hath no employment of his 
own, neither does he trouble himſelf with the aff aires of others. Which 
Hypotheſis we have largely refuted in our Metaphyſics, couching 
the Providence of God, P.4.B. 2.c. 11.5. 6. And indeed Epicurus 
in denying the Providence of God, diſcovered the abſurdneſle of 
his reaſon: for take away the belief of Divine Providence, and 
the notions of a Deitie, though never {0 excellent, wil have no 
awe upon the ſpirits and lives of men, and therefore ſoon be root- 
ed out of men's minds. Wherefore ſome ancient Philoſophers 
ſuppoſed, that Epicwrus's deſigne in acknowleging a Deitie (which 
he really believed not) was only to. avoid the cenſure of down- 
right Atheiſme : aſſuring himſelf, that albeit he aſſerted one moſt 
excellent Being, which he called God, yet ſolong as he denied 
his Providence, he ſufficiently ſerved his own [nterelt z which was 
to root ont al commun foundations of Religion, and ſo to eſta- 
bliſk a praCtic Atheiſme. Thence Tullie,de Nat. Deor. 19;|tels us, 
© that Eprcurmrextracted Religion by the roots out of mens minds; 
© feeing: he took from the immortal Gods both Afliſtance 
© and Grace. Foralbeit he affirmed the Nature of God to be moſt 
<excellent and beſt, yet he denied Grace in God ; and ſo took 
© away that which is moſt proper to the beſt, and molt excellent 
© Nature. For what is better or more excellent, than Bonitie and 
< Beneficence ? which if you take from God, you make no one dear 
©to God, and no one beloved of him, &c, Epicurus's great Canon, 


whereby he deſtroyed the Providence of God, was (according to pw Epicurus 
Laertins liþ. 10.) this, 73-paxdevr x; dgIagror irs av7) Tagypate wdnmined ths 
by, ts dap ragixe, The bleſſed, and immortal Being neither hath Provident of 

any affaires of his own, neither doth he heed other mens. His great ar- © 


__ to defend this his Hypotheſis was, that it was beneath the 


ajeſtic of the Divine Being, to condeſcend fo far, as to gn 
and. 


a and mingle with the affaires of this lower world, Whence he pla- 
ced al Religion ia theadoration of the Divine Being abſtratly for 
its ownexcellence,withont any _ to his Providence ; which is 
indeed todeſtroy al Religion, This Atheiſtic perſuaſion makes 
Tillie, Ptutarch, and the other Great Moraliſts degrade him from 
_--* _ the title of a Philoſopher, 

M2 denied the $. 9.- Epicurus allo denied the Immortalitie of the Soul ; which 
immortalitit of indeed was: but the conſequent of his foregoing Atheiltic per- 

the Sou. ſuaſion; and both, as I preſume, imbibed together with his Sce 
tic Infuſions from the Sceptic Schole : for Scoping naturally 
degenerates into Atheiſme, and this into-Senfualitie, Likewiſe 
Epicurus's Dogmes touching Atomes gave a great foundation to 
his Atheiſme: For his Hypotheſis being granted, that the firſt 
produttion of the Univerſe, and al ſucceſſive generations: procede 
from a Caſual combination of Atomes, it is caſie to ſalve al the 

Fhenomena of Nature without a Providence. 

$. 10. What oppoſitionthe Chriſtian Religion found from this 
AR. 17.18, Epicurean Sect is evident from eA&. 17. 18. & dnvyrey. He 
mentions (faith Gretius) two Sefts of Philoſophers moſt oppo- 
ſite tothe Chriſtian Religion. For the FPrrenns belieycd that 
the world was not created by God ; and that God regarded not 


human affaires ; that there were no Rewards or puniſhments-after 


death ; that there was no Good, but what was ſenſible, | 
Pagan Philoſo- _ $. 11. Campanella, in his Politics, ſeems to make the Scepti- 
phic determined Ciſme, Atheiſme, and Senſualitie of the Epicureans the occafion. 
5x theEpicureaz. of their Ruine, © The Philoſophers (faics he) paſſed not from 
© opinion to opinion, beyond Epicxrus: under whom, denying 
© God and Providence, their Sects were deſtroyed. He makes this 
the curſc-of al that kind of Philoſophie, which degenerating firſt 
into Scepticiſme, and from thence into Atheiſme, was then root- 
ed out of the World. And no wonder that God blaſted Philoſo- 
phie, when Philoſophie dared ſo highly to blaſpheme God, :...No 
wonder, that God ſhould root that Philoſophie out of the World, 
which in Eprcurus and his Seftators became ſo debauchtand yain, 
as to attemt the eradicating of the Notion of a God, or atleaſt 
his due Fear and Reverence out of the World. | But the Miſchief 
of al ſach Vain Philoſophie, and the uſefulneſſe of ſincere ſound : 
-  Philoſophie in the Chriſtian Religion, wil bethe ſubjects of our” 
following Third and Fourth Part, &c. 


The End of the Secon] Part. 


